Google 


Acerca de este libro 


Esta es una copia digital de un libro que, durante generaciones, se ha conservado en las estanterias de una biblioteca, hasta que Google ha decidido 
escanearlo como parte de un proyecto que pretende que sea posible descubrir en linea libros de todo el mundo. 


Ha sobrevivido tantos años como para que los derechos de autor hayan expirado y el libro pase a ser de dominio público. El que un libro sea de 
dominio publico significa que nunca ha estado protegido por derechos de autor, o bien que el periodo legal de estos derechos ya ha expirado. Es 
posible que una misma obra sea de dominio püblico en unos países y, sin embargo, no lo sea en otros. Los libros de dominio publico son nuestras 
puertas hacia el pasado, suponen un patrimonio histórico, cultural y de conocimientos que, a menudo, resulta difícil de descubrir. 


Todas las anotaciones, marcas y otras señales en los márgenes que estén presentes en el volumen original aparecerán también en este archivo como 
testimonio del largo viaje que el libro ha recorrido desde el editor hasta la biblioteca y, finalmente, hasta usted. 


Normas de uso 


Google se enorgullece de poder colaborar con distintas bibliotecas para digitalizar los materiales de dominio püblico a fin de hacerlos accesibles 
a todo el mundo. Los libros de dominio püblico son patrimonio de todos, nosotros somos sus humildes guardianes. No obstante, se trata de un 
trabajo caro. Por este motivo, y para poder ofrecer este recurso, hemos tomado medidas para evitar que se produzca un abuso por parte de terceros 
con fines comerciales, y hemos incluido restricciones técnicas sobre las solicitudes automatizadas. 


Asimismo, le pedimos que: 


+ Haga un uso exclusivamente no comercial de estos archivos Hemos diseñado la Búsqueda de libros de Google para el uso de particulares; 
como tal, le pedimos que utilice estos archivos con fines personales, y no comerciales. 


+ No envíe solicitudes automatizadas Por favor, no envíe solicitudes automatizadas de ningün tipo al sistema de Google. Si está llevando a 
cabo una investigación sobre traducción automática, reconocimiento óptico de caracteres u otros campos para los que resulte util disfrutar 
de acceso a una gran cantidad de texto, por favor, envíenos un mensaje. Fomentamos el uso de materiales de dominio püblico con estos 
propósitos y seguro que podremos ayudarle. 


+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Büsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio püblico para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algün libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
autor puede ser muy grave. 


Acerca de la Busqueda de libros de Google 


El objetivo de Google consiste en organizar información procedente de todo el mundo y hacerla accesible y útil de forma universal. El programa de 
Büsqueda de libros de Google ayuda a los lectores a descubrir los libros de todo el mundo a la vez que ayuda a autores y editores a llegar a nuevas 


audiencias. Podrá realizar búsquedas en el texto completo de este libro en la web, en la página|ht tp: //books.google.com 


This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 


Google books 


https://books.google.com 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Annual Meeting Held at Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 19th, 20th and 21st, 1907 
CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS, LIST OF MEMBERS, ETC. 


Press of 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Association was formed in Chicago, November 20, 1882 
Its object is the improvement of the railway telegraph service. 
The next annual meeting will be held at Montreal, Can., June 
24th, 25th and 26th, 1908. 
The undersigned will be glad to answer any inquiries in reference 
to the Association. 
E. P. GRIFFITH, President, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


W. J. CAMP, Vice-President, 
Montreal, Canada. 


P. W. DREW, Sec'y and Treas. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


OF 


Railway Telegraph Superintendents 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


320817 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


W. K. Morley io duds Se ere ee x es dide, ern AR I rt a e RE 1882 
WR: Morey 5 oed omite eor poeti ve EDAM i 1883 
Cy Belden so tae Seas ERR S daa a die 1884 
Ce W: Hammond oieee RR eS aee d TEES ek 1885 
[WIDE Wile PD ——————— P — PE 1886 
Geo DL: Láng o9 99x Ee Ed Ead SR au pea ces aid PS 1887 
Geo. C. Kinsman ...........eeseeeee en e hh enn ...1888 
Ce As. Darton ode ocu ENS RE UE COR SG ORA RT CRGA 1889 
G. T. WIIHams 4.5 sehe haero BS hA Rn sae Saas es 1890 
CoD: JONES T Dra NEA ENET EE NN a a a E SN 1891 
1s o E ROy R EEEE OTE E E ETE E ETE VN 1892 
DU. J. o o E EE E L EAE EE TEE E n eA a as 1893 
O- C. Greene di creuse ERRORS BR Os ace a i Va A 1894 
G. M. DUE. 6 2.62 pensGetine uot tee E Ba pR e ak es aa dms 1896 
JW o DAWR uiia diodes uxo n3 NE Gary HE QE E RI Du na iab dd 1897 
We We RVGCr uad usbrs b pev Wes SUP E RE VE Pe aD 1898 
L. B. Foley «s ————Á"'———Ó 1899 
We E. WIHIBHIS. £osusus uu eek EET ACRAS IE RA e Rd a 1900 
C- E-Annett-o. hte us boda Cete ers Belle t VE dara S ed 1901 
DH. JACODY erat cian ela oe Sb eRPRE Rd Rs FERE dE 1902 
C S.  HhOadS8 sess ction teenie su REP a aUe V d PA M EE 1903 
H C OHODScoxseeseadentesis ior e a ied tod ...1904 
IDE -TOLLEY L6 vy die ad dO A eae tip ate raa hp da aut odes ee 1905 


P OFFICERS 


1906-7 
PRESIDENT. 
E. P. Griffith.......... Erie Ry............... Jersey City, N. J. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. Camp............ C. P  RVno ciere Montreal, Can. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 
P. W. Drew............ We Ce Ry cov win Milwaukee, Wis. 
ARRANGEMENTS. 
W. J. Camp............ CoP- RY exactness Montreal, Can. 
W. W. Ashald.......... C D S BN EE twee ea Montreal, Can. 
E. H. Millington........ M. C. HY c rerba Detroit, Mich. 
G. C. Kinsman......... Wabash............... Decatur, Ill. 
M. Magiff.............. Cent. Vt. iet xen St. Albans, Vt. 
S. A. D. Forristall...... Bow Miei t Xe Boston, Mass. 
N. E. Smith...... me N. Y. N. H. & H...... New Haven, Conn. 
LADIES' RECEPTION. 
Mrs. W. J. Camp, Mrs. James Kent, Mrs. W. W. Ashald, 


Mrs. Thos. Rodgers, Mrs. J. F. Richardson, Miss A. Jennings, 
Miss Gladys Camp. 


TOPICS. 

J. L. Davis............ C. & E. I. Ry.......... Chicago, Ill. 

E. Parsons............. Ill. Cent. Ry........... Chicago, Ill. 

Percy Hewett.......... Sunset Lines.......... Houston, Tex. 
POLE CONSTRUCTION (To Withstand Sleet and Wind Storms). 
William Maver, Jr., Electrical Engineer................. New York. 
C. H. Bristol, Gen’l, Supt. Construction, W., U. Tel. Co...New York. 
PLE POowle: X. Te CO uus ek REED REESE ER SS Chieago. 

LEGISLATION FOR WIRE CROSSINGS. 

1. H. Groce, IN, Central: usse wv CE EUER P RUN do Chicago. 
G. C. Kinsman, Wabaslccceccewss ss e kx E EE SEES Decatur, Ill. 
J. G. Jennings, C. R. I. & P. Ry.......... — Saintes Chieago. 


COMMITTEE TO FORMULATE METHOD AND CONFER WITH 
GENERAL MANAGERS' ASSOCIATION. 


E. P. Griffith, W. W. Ryder, C .S. Rhoads, 
G. H. Groce, C. Selden. 
COMMITTEE ON MATTER OF RECORD. 

H. C. Hope, J. L. Davis, G. A. Cellar. 
SUB-COMMITTEES ON QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Eastern. 

C. Selden, L. B. Foley, A. B. Taylor. 
Western. 


E. A. Chenery, J. L. Davis. C. S. Rhoads. 


LIST OF ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Name. Railroad. Address. 
E. P. Griffith.......... Brie secede aanaeio iian Jersey City, N. J. 
E. A. Chenery......... Missouri Pacific........ St. Louis, Mo. 
E. E. Torrey........... M. & Orig EE ws Jackson, Tenn. 
H. C. Hope............ C. St. P. M. & O...... St. Paul, Minn. 
C. 8. Rhoads........... C. C. C. & St. L....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. F. Williams........ S.A. E EE E E Portsmouth, Va. 
L. B. Foley............ Di Low Woo New York, N. Y. 
W. W. Ryder.......... C. B. @ QI Chicago, Ill. 
O. C. Greene........... Northern Pacific....... St. Paul, Minn. 
uU JETER C. M. & St. P......... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Li. H. Kornty... sinuses Union Pacific.......... Omaha, Neb. 
C. Selden.............. Baltimore & Ohio..... Baltimore, Md. 
G. C. Kinsman......... Wabash............... Decatur, Ill. 
C. P. Adams........... Southern.............. Washington, D. C. 
G. H. Groce............ Illinois Central........ Chicago, Ill. 
E. H. Millington....... Michigan Central...... Detroit, Mich. 
H. C. Sprague......... St. L. & S. F.......... Springfield, Mo. 
M. Magilf......-.. ss Central Vermont....... St. Albans, Vt. 
A. B. Taylor........... N. Y. C. & H. R....... New York, 
F. G. Sherman......... C. R. R. of N. J....... Jersey City, N. J. 
S. K. Bullard...... een Me K e Vice tas wasn’ Sedalia, Mo. 
P. W. Drew............ Wisconsin Central..... Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. B. Phelps........... One a ec ae ee Louisville, Ky. 
C. H. Gaunt............ A T. & S. Es Topeka, Kan. 
W. A. Freese.......... QUE E EE E ET Bloomington, Ill. 
W. W. Ashald.......... G. CTI ee ee eee re Montreal, Can. 
Wm. Kline............. L.S. & M. S8... ss Toledo, O. 
E. A. Klippel.......... OR- & ON. LCS eee, Portland, Ore. 
V. T. Kissinger........ B. & M. R... Lincoln, Neb. 
N. E. Smith............ N. Y. N. H. & H...... New Haven, Conn. 
F. L. Blendinger....... Li No Reb eee New York, N. Y. 
G. W. Dalley........... C. & N. WV edd ge he wee Chicago, Ill. 
J. G. Jennings.......... CR lo€eBE. xen Chicago, Ill. 
S. A. D. Forristall...... B. & Mosse S505 seen nd Boston, Mass. 
J. B. Fisher............ P-R. Rat UE eios Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. S. Melton.......... (QE (Due ie RE RE Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Name. Railroad. | . Address. 

B. F. Frobes........... Oy E Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. S. Stevens.......... CC) d) Richmond, Va. 

G. A. Cellar........... Pa. Lines W. of Pitts..Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. J. Little. ........... Great Northern........ St. Paul, Minn. 

W. C. Walstrum....... Ne & Washoe eae sean Roanoke, Va. 

F. S. Spafard.......... C Rre Poss Chicago, Ill. 

J. P. Boyle............ K. & W.........-eee Centerville, Iowa. 
W. P. McFarlane...... F. E. & M. V.......... Omaha, Neb. 

L. S. Wells............ LIR Reka eds uees Long Is. City, N. Y. 
G. B. McCoy........... Y. & M. V............ Greenville, Mass. 
H. A. Tuttle........... M. St. P. & S8. S...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. A, C. Ferguson..... Miss. Valley........... Wilson, La. 

W. L. Bisbee.......... H. o T.C sey Austin, Tex. 

W. P. Cline............ A. Ce RANG ng eso ES Wilmington, N. C. 
A. E. Roome........... BO. PAC. roo see es San Francisco, Cal. 
R. L. Logan........... KC o EEE Kansas City, Mo. 
C. M. Lewis........... poe Reeirssrarneinei Reading, Pa. 

J. M. Walker.......... D.& HG uestis Denver, Colo. 

C. A. Parker........... D. Ns W.& P Denver, Colo. 
LOLSDaviS.. s C. & B Lossssiixs ves Chicago, Ill. 

J. L. Henritzy......... C & Mica d sess Denver, Colo. 

W. H. Potter.......... Southern............... Washington, D. C. 
Percy Hewett.......... Sunset Lines........... Houston, Tex. 

E. Parsons............. Illinois Central........ Chicago, Ill. 

E. E McClintock....... (C © Weiaree behinds Denver, Colo. 

W. J. Camp............ CoP awe EE E EE Montreal, Can. | 
E. We DHY. ae ER Bo O0 ear ara rena wera a are Baltimore, Md. 
B. WeekK8...... 2o ses Ilinois Central........ Memphis, Tenn. 
J. C. Browne........... St. LEM. & S....... Little Rock, Ark. 
F. E. Bentley.......... T. R. R. Assn......... St. Louis, Mo. 
J. L. Orbison.......... CHE Do Sede oh Cincinnati, O. 

F. H. Van Etten....... Sou, Indias bee Chicago, Ill. 

C. L. Lathrop.......... P:S. & Noosyveeeux Angelica, N. Y. 
L T. Deer... xn S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R...Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. S. Foote............ Sunset Lines........... Houston, Tex. 

S. L. Van Akin........ N. Y. Central.......... Syracuse, N. Y. 
L. M. Jones............ A.T. & S. F... Topeka, Kas. 

E. A. Patterson........ C. M. & Sti P... Milwaukee, Wis. 
G. A. Dornberg........ Pa. Lines W. of Pitts..Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


AP Eckert 6523.85 seems PE BERE A a maed ies New York 
C E BrOWm ue 2 6 oie ee it ae es le ee MIC i eeu dE Chicago 
Henry W. Sperpty..- vn ek Ux cs Re PP jd a E od New York 
C. E. Yetmán..... sss seven ee ee re ee New York. 
Byron C. Eldred 2:2 ja weebacccee vL tls sce eta New York. 
E.W. Vogel 2 ob oy ae See are Be hE a Wee ee wees bas Chicago 
J.J; GROGAN: sosro esar ren e n ae bres bas aw ee a ees New York. 
EP UNELAP. rl. PP New York. 
Howard E. Merrill 1225-22 599 2 in SES SEN EIS a EUER New York. 
B: A. Kaiser: 52 ge A 62h vea tudo AE kid b DERE New York. 
R; D- BIR sie a kc ie oe eee oie Hee er eon Seaton New York. 
BOIS. REOWIS se gseG liso See Ead be tuta deat woe nee Ed Chieago. 
Jay G. Mitchell aedes x ERA E ien eX ES EVEN ES Cleveland, O. 
H. O: RüPh 2i d iL heu RIAM unt dn tae ee Sandwich, Ill. 
John Langan .uooaoud ee here Se we Ym e EPIFT New York. 
H; P. Clausen, 365655 433d ok xac e Sandan tes sud d te Chicago. 
Alex. Henderson ............. 2 à 9-4» e vA ied Chelsea, Mass. 
N-R- IL St. Louis, Mo. 
W. B. Glardon 235 Puerum dete ah S v RAS arte es Denver, Colo. 
Edwin H. Gils 233 ces eee vail pcs x a E DE Vac es New York. 
J. C. KelSeY.. ouo RIA AIRES c -———— RE RS Chicago. 
Geo. M. Dodge 43466 bo he Se od eee hee ae eee ee en Valparaiso. Ind. 
Harrison OShOrn: yess nn be oo bee ga d au WR hare ee E New York. 
Wm. H. Merrill 55 oso ie tess hd ee ete AE ee eo Sie a New York 
S, IODDSOTE- ue ee bette ein dete Are uda oh lek Shae ne New York 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Thos. A. Edison. 


John B. Taylor. 
T. D. Lockwood. 
Ralph W. Pope. 
J. C. Barclay. 
J. B. Stewart. 
A. J. Earling. 
C. H. Bristol. 
C. E. Freeman. 
Wm. Maver, Jr. 


Geo. C. Mavnard. 


W. K. Morley. 
F. P. Valentine. 
W. E. Gilmore. 
H. V. Miller. 

H. F. Houghton. 
J. F. Wallick. 
J. Levin. 

J. R. Terhume. 
James Kent. 

G. F. Weidman. 
J. H. Jacoby. 

G. M. Dugan. 
W. J. Holton. 


R. C. Clowry. 

W. C. Brown. 

Geo. W. Stevens. 
Marvin Hughitt. 

W. M. Greene. 

T. P. Cook. 

F. S. Gannon. 

Geo. T. Williams. 
Belvidere Brooks. 

I. N. Miller. 

T. R. Taltavall. 

J. W. Fortune. 

W. J. Murphy. 

C. D. Gorham. 
Charles McLaughlin. 
J. B. Taltavall. 

E. A. Smith. 

C. G. Sholes. 
A. R. Swift. 
E. Borden. 

F. E. Clary. 
C. A. Darlton. 
C. F .Annett. 
(Geo. L. Lang. 


E 


ATTENDANCE 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


E. A. Chenery, wife and daughter, Mo. Pacific Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. P. Grifith, wife and daughter, Erie Railway, Jersey City, N. J. 

W. F. Williams, wife and daughter, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Portsmouth, Va. l 

F. G. Sherman, wife and daughter, C. R. R. of N. J., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

W. W. Ryder, and wife, C. B. & Q. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 

C. P. Adams, wife and daughter, Southern Railway Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. B. Taylor, N. Y. C. & H., Grand Central Station, N. Y. 

John L. Davis, wife and daughter, C. & E. I., Chicago, Ill. 

P. W. Drew, and wife, W. C. Ry., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. P. Cline, and wife, Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C. 

W. C, Walstrum, Norfolk & Western, Roanoka, Va. 

W. J. Camp, and wife, Can. Pacific, Montreal, Can. 

V. T. Kissinger, and wife, C B. & Q., Lincoln, Neb. 

W. S. Melton, C. N. O. & T. P. and A .G. S. R. R., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hope, and daughter, C. St. P. M. & O,, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rhoads, and wife, C. C. C. & St. L. Lines, and N. Y. C. Lines, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bullard, and wife, M. K. & T., Sedalia, Mo. 

Lathrop, and wife, P. S. & N.. Angelica, N, Y. 

Stevens, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 

Groce, Ill. Central, Chicago, Ill. 

Cellar, Pa. Lines west of Pittsburg. Pittsburg, Pa. 

T. J. Fry, C. M. & St. P., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. B. Fisher, Penna. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. M. Lewis, P. & R., Reading, Pa. 

E. Parsons, wife and daughter, Ill. Central, Chicago, Ill. 

Percy Hewett, and wife, Sunset Route, Houston, Texas. 

S. L. Van Akin, Jr., N. Y. C. & H. R. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

G. A. Dornberg. Penna. Lines, west, Chief Lineman, Pittsburg. Pa. 

G. W. Dailey, C. & N. W., Chicago, Ill. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Sidney Johnson, Union S. & S. Co., New York. 
J. C. Kelsey, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
B. A. Kaiser, and wife, A. T. & T. Co., New York City. 
Bryson E. Eldred, and wife, Duplex Metals Co., New York City. 
E. N. Vogel, and wife, The Railway Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Edwin R. Gill, U. S. Electric Co., New York. 

H. O. Rugh, Sandwich Electric Co., Sandwich, Ill. 

A. P. Eckert, Safety Ins. Wire & Cable Co., New York. 
Harrison Osborne, U. S. Electric Co.. New York. 

John J. Ghegan, J. H. Bunnell Co., New York. 

Howard E. Morrell, U. S. Electric Co., New York. 

John B. Taylor, General Electric Company, Schenectedy, N. Y. 
J. G. Mitchell, North Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Henry M. Sperry, General Railway Signal Co., New York City. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


J. B. Taltavall, wife and daughter, Telegraph Age, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 

C. F. Annett, W. U. T. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Thomas R. Taltavall, and wife, Electrical World, 114 Liberty St., 
New York. 

William Maver, Jr., and wife, Electrical Engineer, New York City. 


VISITORS. 


C. M. Thompson, Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., Philadelphia. 
P. W. Miller, Am. T. & T. Co., New York. 

Cloyd Marshall, United Wireless Tel. Co., New York. 

Val. B, Mintun, wife and daughter, M, & K. T. Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 
W. E. Harkness, Western Electric Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Robert E. Chetwood, Jr., Am. T. & T. Co., New York. 

W. F. Crowell, N. Y. Tel. Co., New York. 

A. N. Bullens, N. E. T. & T. Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. G. Francis, Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago, Ill. 

M. O. Nevill, M. & Kan. Tel. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

G. S. Huntress, Jr., D. & H. T. & T. Co., Philadelphia. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 
Title. 


The organization shall be known as ‘‘The Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents.’’ 


ARTICLE II. 
Object. 

The object of this Association shall be: ‘‘The Improve- 
ment of the Telegraph Service,’’ and the promotion and 
advancement in general of the interests of the telegraph 
department of railroads. 


ARTICLE III. 
Who May be Members. . 


See. 1. The membership of the Association shall be of 
three classes: Active, Associate and Honorary. 


Sec. 2. Who may be Active Members: 


Anyone connected in an official capacity with the tele- 
graph. telephone. electric light, electric power, or electric 
signal department of any railroad. may become an Active 
Member of this Association, by subscribing to the Constitu- 
tion and paying into the Treasury $5.00 per annum and 
receiving a majority vote of the members present. 


See. 3. Who may be Associate Members: 

Anyone connected with a telegraph or telephone supply 
house or publieation may become an Associate Member, 
subject to receiving a majority vote of the members present 
and paying into the Treasury $5.00 per annum. 

Assoeiate Members shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of Active Members, except that thev shall not be 

allowed to vote. 
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Sec. 4. Who may be Honorary Members: 


Men prominent in Railway Telegraph or Telephone 
circles, and those who have by furnishing papers and other- 
wise contributed to the success of the Association, and any 
Active Member, who is in good standing as to payment of 
dues, leaving the service of railroad companies or of the 
departments mentioned in Sec. 2, may become an Honorary 
Member upon receiving a majority vote of members present. 
Honorary members shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of Active Members except that they shall not be 
allowed to vote. | 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers. 


The officers of this Association shall be elected by ballot, 
and shall hold office for one year, or until their successors 
are chosen. They shall consist of a President. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer; the last two offices may be 
filled by one person. The officers of this Association shall 
constitute an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. ; 
Duties of Officers. 


President—The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and perform such other duties as are 
generally performed by that officer. 


Vice-President— The Vice-President shall preside in the 
absenee of the President, and when so acting shall be 
governed by the rules preseribed for that officer. 


Secretarv—The Secretary shall keep correct minutes of 
each meeting, and cause the same to be printed immediately 
after adjournment. and send to each member two copies of 
the same. He shall also notifv the members. bv eireular, 
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of the time and place of each meeting, and perform such 


other duties as may be required by the Executive Committee. 


Treasurer—The Treasurer shall collect all moneys due 
the Association, giving his receipt therefor, pay all bills 
contracted for by it, upon the approval of the Executive 
Committee, and at each annual meeting render.a detailed 
statement of the receipts and expenditures of the previous 
year, which statement shall be printed with the proceedings 
of the meeting at which it is presented. In order to meet 
expenses in excess of the receipts from annual dues, he shall 
levy a pro rata assessment upon the members of this Asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Vacancies. 


In case of a vacancy in any office, it shall be filled for 
the remainder of the year by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Seven members shall constitute a quorum at any meeting. 
Amendments to the Constitution. 


This constitution shall be changed only by an amendment 
offered in writing at a regular meeting. one month’s notice 
having been given to each member by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and ean only be adopted by an affirmative vote of 


two-thirds of the members present. 


- ~ amen 


Ham He 
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BY-LAWS 


4 


1. The Executive Committee is authorized to declare 


applicants acting members previous to the annual meeting. 


2. The annual meeting of this Association shall be held 
at such time and place as shall be designated by the major- 
ity vote of members at a previous meeting. 


3. Special meeting may be held upon the call of the 
Executive Committee, when requested bv seven or more 
members. 


.4. Any member who is in arrears in payment of dues 
ninety days after the annual meeting shall be considered 
suspended, and should dues not be paid on or before the 
sueceeding annual meeting, his name shall be dropped from 
the roll of membership. 


At all meetings the following shall be the order of | 


business: 


1. Election of New Members. 


2. Reading the Minutes of Regular and Special Meet- 


Report of Treasurer. 


Reports of Standing Committees. 


Election of Officers. 


3 
4 
9. Reports of Special Committees. 
6 
7. Miscellaneous Business. 

8 


Adjournment. 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, 
Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents, held at. Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 19th, 20th and 
21st, 1907. 


| ASSOGIATION OF RMLNAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
June 19, 20 and 21, 1907. / 
The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the Association 
of Railway Telegraph Superintendents was held at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. Atlantie City. N. J., June 19, 
20 and 21. 1907. 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


(Wednesday, June 19, 1907.) 


The convention was ealled to order by President E. A. 
Chenery, M. P. Ry., St. Louis, Mo.. at 10:30 o’clock A. M. 


President Chenery: Ladies and Gentlemen: At former 
meetings it has been customary for the Mayor or repre- 
sentative of the munieipality in whieh the meetings have 
been held, to deliver an address of welcome, but because 
of the many interesting papers to be presented at this 
session, which will consume all of the time we can 
devote to them in the two days we are to be here. it was 
decided to eut out the feature of a formal address of wel- 
come and the customary response. For that, I, perhaps, 
owe you an apology. Before we eame into this room the 
matter was brought up as to who was to address the 
meeting, and I stated it was my understanding that no 


provision had been made. I was asked what under the 
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sun we wanted the ladies to come for. ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, ‘‘if 
for nothing more, to give me an opportunity to look at 
them, and derive the inspiration I certainly will have in 


looking at their faces.” 


| assure you that it is gratifying to your officers to see 
such an intelligent and good-looking gathering as we have 
at this twentv-sixth annual eonvention of this association. 
I am sure that the papers to be read will be interesting and 
Will reeeive sueh diseussion as they deserve by the members 
present, who have been furnished with a list of the topies. 


That the ladies will be taken care of there is not a 
shadow of doubt. I do not know whether the fishing and 
bathing is very good this morning. but they tell me 
sights ean be seen from the boardwalk. whieh ordinarily 
to us inland people ean only be observed from shop win- 
dows or standing on the street corners vis-a-vis. I am re- 
minded of Shakespeare: ‘‘The apparel oft proclaims the 
man." It won't be necessary to devote very much time 


in attempting to seek out the man. 


I will say that this association was formed for the 
purpose of improving the telegraph service. as you all know. 
That it has come up to expectations I do not think any 
member present will question. We aim, each year, to have 
interesting papers and to discuss matters of benefit to the 
roads we represent, and there is no question, even though 
the papers may not have been as numerous as they are at 
this meeting. but what a good deal of benefit has been 
derived by the members of the association. Frequently 
we have occasion to take up matters with our neighbors 
to know of their methods about maintenance, ete., and 


when in cold-blooded type, you might say, you don’t always 
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get the results. Therefore, the getting together personally 
is certainly of great benefit. I say that particularly to the 
members of the association, at least the active members. 
The associate members who meet with us are always willing 
and always do give us a great deal of their time and provide 


exhibits for our entertainment, which certainly are of much 
interest and benefit. 


At this meeting there is to be:a report from the commit- 
tee on ‘‘uniformity of superintendents’ duties,’’ and a paper 
to be presented, entitled: ‘‘The superintendent of tele- 
graph; what he is versus what he is not. Whether these 
two subjects will solve the question, there is no question but 
what the superintendent of telegraph is a handy man to 
have in the official family. He is consulted not only on the 
method of moving messages over the wires, but is brought 
into other matters of transportation interest. 


I shall not take up your time longer with a speech. As 
my friends know, I cannot talk very well unless they corner 
me. You have found that out occasionally. Besides. the presi- 
dent of the convention, as I understand, is presumed to 
eurb any unnecessary talk. 


Before adjourning for a period of five minutes, as is 
customary, to permit the ladies to become better acquainted 
with each other. or to make up their minds whether they 
wish to stay with us and participate in the discussions or 
go on the boardwalk. we would like to hear from the 
entertainment committee. I do not know that any special 
feature has been provided for the ladies. but we would like 


to hear from the chairman. Mr. Selden. 


Mr. Selden: When our committee had its meeting here 


we found there was no place to which we could make an 
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excursion. New York is nearby and so is Philadelphia, but 
so far as Atlantic City is concerned we felt that the mem- 
bers could find their own pleasure. So far as a welcome to 
this city is concerned, we felt we were welcome. 


President Chenery: Just before we opened our exer- 
cises—I was going to say services—a photographer stated 
he would like. if possible. to have the ‘‘bunch’’ assemble 
and have their pieture taken. While we gave him no par- 
ticular encouragement. 1 thought. perhaps, we might meet 
here at 2 o'clock. say, and then if we so conclude, our pic- 
ture can be taken, and such members as would like to take 
one home will be given that opportunity. 


Secretary Drew: I want to bring to your attention 
the very important matter of having the attendance cards 
filled out. Any who have not received cards can get them 
here, and those who have will please send them to the 
Secretary’s desk. This is a very important feature, because 
if any of the names are missed of those here, of course, our 
minutes do not show they are present. We had at one time 
occasion to verify the attendance of one of the members 
who told his wife that he had gone to the association meet- 
ing. Unfortunately he did not fill out a card and I had to 
personally prove that he was present. (Laughter.) 

President Chenery: Unless I hear some objections we 
wil take a recess for five minutes in order to permit the 
members to give their excuses to their wives and sweet- 
hearts as to their conduct on the boardwalk. 


(RECESS.) 


Upon re-convening— 

President Chenery: The first order of business. accord- 
ing to the by-laws, is the election of new members. We 
will hear from the Secretary. 
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Secretary Drew: Gentlemen, we have the following, 


who desire membership in our association: 


ACTIVE. 
J. L. Henrltzy, C. & S. Ry....sssssosee e 9 wes Denver, Col. 
L. M. Jones, Asst. Supt. Tel. A. T. & S. F............ Topeka, Kas. 
S. L. Van Akin, Jr., Asst. Supt. Tel. N, Y. Cen.... ..Syvracuse, N. Y. 
W. S. Melton, Supt. Tel. Q. & C................. Chattancoga, Tenn. 
G. A. Dornberg, Chief lineman P. Lines W. of P...Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. B. Fisher, Supt. Tel. Pa. R. R................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. A. Patterson, Asst. Supt Tel. C. M. & St. P....Milwaukee, Wis. 
ASSOCIATE. 
Byron C. Eldred, Sec. & Tr. Duplex Metal Co.208 5th Av., New York. 
John Langan, Okonite Co................ 253 Broadway, New York. 
Howard E. Merrill, U. S. Elec. Co.................. e. New York. 
Harrison Osborn, U. S, Elec. Co................eeeeee New York. 
Wm. H. Merrill, U. S. Elec. Co..................eeeeees New York. 
Jay G. Mitchell, No. Elec. Co................... eee Cleveland, O. 
R. D. Brixey, Kerite Cable Co........... 203 Broadway, New York. 
S. Johnson, Union Sw. & Sig. Co........ 143 Liberty St., New York. 
H. M. Sperry, Res. Mgr. Genl. Ry. Sig. Co....525 sth Av., New York. 
60. M. -DOUOEg6. io corr Aene x b ERE AUAM Valparaiso, Ind. 
HONORARY i 
Geo: Le Lang ow seriei Fae E a EU Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WwW. J. AO) CO Bais 35 Cr br Sd dee aa Ra ee bah bs Chicago, Ill. 
John B. Taylor, Genl. Elec. Co.................. Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mr. Selden moved that the Seeretary east the ballot 
electing the applicants. 


And agreed to. 
Which was duly seconded, 


Secretary Drew: I have an announcement to make 
of the death of J. IT. Reid. associate member, of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Reid never attended any of our meetings, but 
he joined as an associate member and was a member for 
a vear. [I received a letter from his wife, when I sent him 


a copy of last year’s minutes, advising me of his death. 
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Also, our old friend and former member, Kenneth Ma- 
Kenzie, who passed away about the time of our meeting at 
Denver. but we did not receive notice in time to get it in 
our last vear’s minutes. We wish to record him, also, as one 
of our members who has passed away. No action. however, 
is Necessary in these cases. 


President Chenery: Next in order is the reading of the 
minutes of the regular and special meetings. Inasmuch as 
the minutes of the last regular meeting have been published 
and distributed, it would be in.order for a motion to prevail 
to dispense with the reading of the minutes and that they 
be approved as printed. 


Mr. Hope moved the reading of the minutes be dispensed 
with and that they be approved as printed, 


Which was duly seconded, 
And agreed to. 


President Chenery: I will say in connection with the 
special meeting, it may not be out of place to mention the 
fact that some of the western members this past winter 
thought it advisable to get together on some certain mat- 
ters that were confronting them, and meetings were held 
in Chicago and St. Louis nearly every month. While we 
did not attempt a complete record of the transactions, I 
believe it has been recognized by all those in attendance 
that such meetings were beneficial. It occurs to me it might 
not be a bad idea—perhaps, every quarter, if you please, 
to get together in the west, and. perhaps, also. in the east, . 
and exchange ideas as to certain matters that might come 
up. One of the advantages of those meetings was that 
we were able to put out feelers as to matters to be dis- 


cussed before this convention.. I think we accomplished 
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something. Our able chairman of the Executive Committee 
certainly worked hard. I merely make this as a report as 
to what those special meetings did. 

Secretary Drew: In connection with that feature, I 
` would like to offer now this circular, which was distributed 
to all the members of the association, but which originated 
in-those sub-meetings at Chicago and St. Louis. The Presi- 
dent and myself took it upon ourselves, as a majority of the 
Exeeutive Committee, to authorize the printing of this, 
and. in order to elear our reeord and make the thing legiti- 
mate I would suggest that some one make a motion that 
this association approve the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in having this circular printed. a circular which, 
as you probably are aware—perhaps some of you are not, 
but most of vou are—was in regard to wire crossings over 
railroads, to try to get as far as possible a uniform state 
law to protect us, as railroad men, from the great injury 
we are receiving from inefficient wire crossings that are 
being put over our railroads almost every half mile, and 
this was the result. We received quite a little benefit, as 
several of the states did pass a law as we suggested. with 
some variations, of course, in accordance with the local 
conditions. I would suggest that this matter be approved, 
so it can go on our record. 


ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Secretary’s Office. 
Care Wisconsin Central Railway. 
Milwaukee. Wis.. Dee. 24, 1906. 
To the Members: 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 
Gentlemen: The necessity for legislation regulating wire 


erossings has long been apparent to this Assoeiation and 
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made the subject of considerable discussion at our annual 
conventions. 


As a protection to trainmen as well as to guard against 
interference to the railway telegraph wires, there should 
be uniform laws in the several States to enforce safe con- 
struction and proper maintenance of wires crossing our rail- 
road tracks. 


At a meeting held in Chicago on Tuesday, December 
‘18th. 1906, the matter was thoroughly discussed and the 
following motion made by Mr. Ryder. seconded by Mr. 
Dailey, unanimously carried : 


"That it is the sense of the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents that a law should be passed in all 
States, not now having such statute, to provide greater 
protection to the lives of trainmen and to minimize inter- 
ference with railway wires. 


"Be it therefore resolved, that an amended copy of the 
Michigan Law No. 171, with the reference to grade track 
crossings eliminated and an addition of the wording of the 
Wyoming Law ‘Protection to Trainmen,' be referred to the 
Law Department of the various railroads with recommenda- 
tion that an effort be made to secure the passage of a similar 
law in the various States through which our roads operate."' 


Below is an amended form of the Michigan Law sug- 
gested: 


PROTECTION OF TRAINMEN. 


AN ACT for the protection of trainmen and to regulate 
the stringing of wires, electric or other. over railroad tracks, 
and relative to the maintenance of such wires heretofore so 
strung. 
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SEC. 1. The people of the State of ................. 
enact, That it shall hereafter be unlawful for any corpora- 
tion or person to string any wire, electrie or other, over 
the tracks of any railroad company, except at such places 
and in such manner as shall be approved by the Railway 
Commission (or other proper authority) and any corpora- 
tion or person desiring to so string any wire shall give the 
railroad company notice in writing of the place where and 
the manner in which it desires to string the same, and the 
place where and the time when it will apply to the Railway 
Commission (or other proper authority) for approval as 
above required, which notice shall be served at least ten 
days before the time of hearing of such applieation. 


SEC. 2. Said Railway Commission (or other authority) 
shall also. as soon as possible after the passage of this aet, 
either by personal examination or otherwise, obtain informa- 
tion as to all places where the tracks of railroad are 
erossed by wires strung over said traeks and wherever in 
its Judgment, sueh wires should be raised to a greater 
height or other thing done with reference thereto, to guard 
against accidents, shall order such change or changes to 
be made, and shall apportion any expense incident thereto 
between the companies or persons affected as may be 
deemed just and reasonable, PROVIDED, That in no ease 
shall the height of any wire strung across such railroad 
tracks be less than twenty-five feet. excepting trolley wires, 
which shall not be less than twenty-two feet from the top 
of rail of said railroad tracks. 

SEC. 3. It shall be the duty of every corporation and 
persons to whom an order made by the Railway Commission 
(or other proper authority) under this act shall be directed, 


to comply with such order in aceordanee with its terms, and 
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for any negleet to so eomply therewith, any such eorpora- 
tion or person shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred 
dollars and to a like penalty for every ten days during 
which said neglect shall continue. , Any such penalty may 
he recovered in an action of assumpsit brought in the name 
of the people of this State, and it shall be the duty of the 
prosecuting attorney of the proper county to bring any such 
action at the request of the Railway Commission (or other 
proper authority). 

The action taken has been favorably passed upon by the 
Executive Committee of this Association and the matter 
is now respectfully submitted, suggesting that each member 
through his legal department, endeavor to secure the pas- 
sage of a law at the present or coming session of the legis- 
lature of the State in which he is affected. in accordance 
with the above resolutions. 

Yours truly. 
Approved: | P. W. DREW, 
E. A. CHENERY. ——— Secretary. 
President. | 

Mr. Selden moved that the aetion of the Exeeutive Com- 
mittee be approved, 

Which was duly seconded. 

And agreed to. 

Mr. Camp: Can the eireular be embodied in the minutes 
of this year? 

Secretary Drew: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ryder: I would like to ask what States did pass it. 

President Chenery: Wyoming was one of the States. 

Mr. Selden: I have received invitations to attend these 


meetings, but it has been impossible for me to do so, much 
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as I desired to. This country is pretty large, and I want 
to advance the thought, would it or wouldn’t it be well 
for us to have two authorized committees, one to be known 
as the eastern and the other as the western, so that the 
eastern members, including the south, could reach some 
point with the members from New England, New York, 
and, possibly, as far west as Ohio and the western people 
take up the section that would meet that, and then what- 
ever was done by one committee would be passed to the 
other, so that each one would be informed as to what is 
being done in their particular line. A chairman could be 
selected for each. The committees could get together and 
there could be an interchange of what was done by the com- 
mittees. I do not intend to put that in the form ot a 
motion. | 


Mr. Hope: I agree with Mr. Selden. The Railway Asso- 
ciations have quarterly meetings, and have two vice-presi- 
dents, one in the east and the other in the west, and many 
of the members ean attend either one and help prepare 
subjects for the annual meetings. 


Mr. Taylor: As chairman of the Topic Committee, I 
would like to correct the impression our President has 
made relative to the value of the services of the chairman 
of the Topic Committee. I think the eredit is due largely to 
the action taken at Chieago—more so than to my part of 


the work. Other members were aetive too. 


Seeretary Drew: The Association of Transportation 
and Car Service Officers. of which I am also a member, has 
a similar arrangement. They have an eastern association 
and a western association, and then the general association 


which combines both. Now, these eastern and western 
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associations meet twice a year and their last meeting is 
held a short time prior to the annual meeting, so that any 
topics that are brought up by them are referred to the 
general meeting for action. These smaller associations do 
not do anything except suggest and recommend. They take 
no formal action. That is left with the general association, 
which meets every May. I think. as Mr. Selden has said, 
= owing to the great distance some of us have to travel, it is 
certainly a very wise plan, and I would suggest that it 
would not be out of place for a committee of three or five 
to be appointed right here and now to formulate some plan 
or suggest something that could be brought before us later 
in the meeting for aetion. 


President Chenery: We have a number of important 
papers to be read to-day, but I know of no subjeet that is 
more worthy of consideration than this matter that is now 
before vou. I will be very glad to hear a motion made. 


Mr. Camp moved that a committee, as suggested by the 
Secretary, be appointed, to arrange a plan and bring it be- 


fore the meeting to-morrow, 
Which was duly seconded, 
And agreed to. 
TREASURER'S REPORT. 


Seeretary Drew presented the following: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand ...................... cesses...  $ 170.00 
ID PINNAE E RR ee rik Shae he E EE 385.00 
Advertisements ............. esee. 225.00 
Minutes sold ................ eee 12.50 


duc MP" "--—ETIUES ES 


PI ^^ — € a — 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Minutes—Stenographer, Printing, Etchings and 
Fostape cn5% wide bas does baad ioo draps dec ioe mre $248.50 
Printing Cireulars and Attendance Cards.......... 12.75 
Printing Stamped Envelopes .................... 11.75 
Stenographie Work ...................... eee ees 2.00 
Badpes- oun P aad mes Ge a el veda d aded ios 23.25 
IEUXDPÉSSAIO oc 45 ADEM NO RES en PEAK T ardew sees 1.35 
Secretary’s salary o us eiue xeu e ee REY eat sg 300.00 
Cash ON Dand ios steterat o dte es c ng 93.00 
TOL ooreen E astu ecu pate dE la eae $692.50 


Mr. Selden moved the report be accepted, 


Which was duly seconded, 


And agreed to. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TOPICS. 


Mr. A. B. Taylor, ehairman, presented the following 


report: 


List of Papers to be Read at Annual Meeting of Association 


of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, to be Held 


H. 


. L. Logan. Kansas City Southern 
. W. Dailey. Chicago & Northwestern R. R.—Oppor- 


r A. Cellar, Pennsylvania. Lines 


at Atlantie City. June 19 and 20th, 1907. 
C. Hope. C. St. P. M & O. R. R.—Edueation i Tel- 
egraphers in: Railroad Work. 
E. Bentley, Terminal Railway Ass'n. St. Louis—The 
Superintendent of Telegraph: What Ile is Versus 
What He is Not. 


. L. Van Akin, Jr.. New York Central & Hudson River 


R. R.—Maintenance and Operation of Telephone Ser- 
vice on Railroad Company's Lines. 


Error Sheets. 


tunities in the Telegraph Service. 


Experiments with 


Conerete Poles. 
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By W. W. Ashald, Grand Trunk Railway—Visible Supply 
of Poles. 

By E. Parsons, Illinois Central—Uniformity of Office In- 
stallation. 

By W. J. Browne, Iron Mountain Road— Operation and 
Maintenance of Railway Telegraph Service. 

By W. J. Camp, Canadian Pacifice Railway—Standard 
Time. 

By U. J. Fry. C. M. & St. P. Railway—Dry Batteries. 

By L. M. Jones, A. T. & S. F. Railway—Wire Testing. 

By Wm. Maver, Jr.. New York—Wireless Telegraphy. 

By Robert E. Chetwood, Engineering Department. A. T. & 
T. Co.. New York—The Use of Special Instruments 
in Telephone Service. 

By W. C. Stowell, Chicago & Alton—Induetive and Other 
Foreign Disturbanees to Telegraph Lines. 

By John B. Taylor, Railway Engineering Department 
General Electric Company—Induetive Disturbances 
to Telegraph Wires Caused by High Tension Lines 
Paralleling Railroad Right of Way. 

Mr. Taylor: More than a sufficient number are here this 
morning to make our meetings interesting. Some of the 
writers we expect will not be here in time to read their 
papers. The success which has attended the efforts of the 
committee, as I stated, is due largely to the action ot 
the meeting in Chicago. | 

Mr. Selden moved the thanks of the association be ten- 
dered the Topie Committee and the committee be discharged, 

Which was duly seconded, 

And agreed to. 

President Chenery: I will accept the suggestion made 

by the Secretary, and believe it would be well to enter 

into the reading of the papers. 


ee — 
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Secretary Drew: There was one gentleman who spoke 
to me this morning, who wanted to have his paper read 
early in the meeting as he expected to be obliged to go 
away. 


President Chenery: Mr. Taylor. 


Secretary Drew: Wouldn’t it be well to have Mr. Tay- 
lor read his paper right now, and, if he is obliged to go 
away he will be at liberty to go, but we will have the bene- 
fit of his presence while his paper is being discussed. 


President Chenery: Before that is acted upon I want 
to say that, perhaps, we of the southwest are more inter- 
ested in this paper than certain other members. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to get as many members present during 
the reading of the paper as possible. I talked with Mr. 
Taylor this morning and feel satisfied it will be agreeable 
to him to defer the reading of his paper until this afternoon 
at least, or possibly to-morrow morning. Therefore, unless 
Mr. Taylor wishes to change that I will put it off. 

Mr. Taylor: It would be satisfactory to-morrow after- 
noon or even to-morrow evening. 

President Chenery: The first paper on the list, and 
deservedly so, is one by H. C. Hope, entitled ‘‘Education 
of Telegraphers in Railroad Work.’’ It seems to me it 
would be well to have that paper first, and I therefore 
eall upon Mr. Hope. 


Mr. Hope read the following paper: 


EDUCATION OF TELEGRAPHERS IN RAILROAD 
WORK. 


By Henry C. Hope, of St. Paul Minn. 
Superintendent of Telegraph and Signals, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapohs, and Omaha Railway Company. 

All telegraphers are emploved, examined and instrueted 
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in the office of the superintendent of telegraph and signals 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Company, and a rigid written and oral examination is re- 
quired before any are ‘allowed to enter the service. 


Upon receiving inquiry for employment, and the appli- 
cant giving signs of having a suitable education, with sta- 
bility, intelligence and experince, he is sent an application 
blank showing the requirements, and same, when returned 
properly filled out, is filed for future reference. A vacancy 
occurring, the applications are inspected and the most 


promising man selected. 


Upon arrival of the applicant at headquarters, he is | 
taken in charge by the chief operator and examined as to 
his ability as a telegrapher. Due allowance is made for 
natural nervousness of the candidate under examination 
and every opportunity is afforded him to show what he can 
do. To meet the standard he has to copy three train orders 
in suecession of different phraseology. They must be of 
legible penmanship and correct without a scratch or fumble, 
interlineation or alteration, at a rate of speed from twenty- 
three to thirty words per minute, averaging five letters 
per word, and he must correctly transmit and repeat back 
the same at same average speed. Otherwise he is rejected. 
Sometimes several applicants in a day are rejected. After 
passing examination in telegraphy, his letters of recom- 
mendation or service cards from previous employers are 
called for and a copy of same made. They must show a 
elear record for the previous five vears. His credentials 
are returned to him. If he has no credentials, he is re- 
quired to wait until his previous employers are eommuni- 
eated with by wire and his record established. Letters of 
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, recommendation are verified by mail or wire to insure their 
being genuine. 


The applicant is required to fill out three application 
blanks, one for the superintendent of telegraph and signals, 
one for the general superintendent and one for the claim 
agent. These blanks have a printed form on reverse side 
for the chief operator’s report of examination, that is. pro- 
fieieney in telegraphy and standard on sight, hearing and 
eolors. 


To pass a normal physieal examination, an applicant 
must be able to read with each eye separately printed letters 
one-half inch long, composed of lines an eighth of an inch 
wide on a chart at a distance of twenty-four feet. He must 
hear the tick of a watch with each ear separately at a dis- 
tance of thirty-six inches. Where the ratchet acoumeter is 
used the examinee must call off the clicks numerically as 
they are produced by the examiner, first slowly, then rap- 
idly, first in regular time singly, then by twos and three 
with a pause between each two groups of clicks at the re- 
quired distance. He must group in each class to which 
they belong five different shades of the following colors 
(using the Thompson Yarns): red, green, blue, yellow, 
pink, brown and white. The Williams lantern is also used 
in making an examination on colors. The examinee, at a 
distance of twenty feet, must call off the names of the differ- 
ent colors as they are given by flash light in rapid succession 
at the option of the examiner. The lenses vary in diameter, 
the largest representing switch lights at a distance of 150 
feet, the next 600 feet and the smallest 1,300 feet. 

It is found that ten per cent. of the applicants are dis- 


qualified by reason of defective evesight, three per cent. 
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by defective hearing, and six per cent. by defective color 
perception. . 


If the applicant’s record is found to be acceptable, a 
book of rules is given him to study, and afterwards a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Operators’ Examination,’’ in which he 
must answer upwards of two hundred questions in writing 
bearing on the duties of a telegrapher. These answers are 
checked over and the writer advised of any that are wrong, 
which he must correct. This is termed his second examina- 


tion. 


After this is done, he is subjected to a third examination. 
which is oral, lasting from four to six hours, on rules eon- 
sidered essential to safety of passengers and trains. 


All station helpers and apprentiee telegraphers fron 
points along the system who have not previously been pres- 
ent on a similar occasion are brought to headquarters to 
lsten to this oral examination. They hear the important 
rules explained, the questions, the answers, the comments, 
the important troubles which telegraphers have had on 
the road and throughout the country during the last fifteen 
vears, the eause and remedy, and the general instruetions 
which have been issued to guard against these troubles are 
related to them. No applicant. however, is assigned to 
duty as a telegrapher until, in addition to the foregoing, 
he has himself passed a satisfaetory written and oral exam- 
ination. The examination of the other man is for him simply 
a preparation. In this way he goes to work not as a green 
hand. but as one who has had fifteen years of experience. 


After passing examination on rules, he is seated at the 
telegraph examination table, furnished with train order sig- 
nal train order manifold. earbon sheets and stylus, and 
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required to receive orders in regular form in accordance 
with the rules on which he has just passed examination, 
displaying his train order signal, giving the proper re- 
sponses, repeating the orders, etc., and drilled in this way 
until he ean handle the orders rapidly and correctly and 
without any prompting. This done, he is ready for duty. 
If he is to be an agent, or perform clerieal work, or fill 
high position as a telegrapher, he is sent to the division 
superintendent for inspeetion that the latter may know him 
before he goes to work. Otherwise he is sent direct to the 
agent at the station at which he is to serve. 


No one under twenty-one years of age is made an agent, 
and none are appointed telegraphers under eighteen years 
of age. If the position is one requiring bond, notice is ım- 
mediately sent to the comptroller. In case of appointment 
to an important position as ticket agent or ticket seller, the 
approval of the general passenger agent is also obtained. 
Promotion to the position of agent is made from the ranks 
of telegraphers; when possible, competency being equal, 
preference is given to seniority of service. Train des- 
patehers are generally made by promoting telegraphers in 
train despateher's office. Candidates for telegraphers in 
despateher's office are selected from the best material on 


the division. 


When an agent is desired for one of the larger stations 


the traffie department is eonferred with. 


In addition to the personal reeord blank. a service record 
is kept of every one connected with the telegraph and 
signal department from apprentice up, showing date of 
appointment, capacity, station, term of service, promotions. 


suspensions. errors, dismissals, ete. A telegrapher leaving 


— — o — '— nl mimi 
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the service for any cause is given a service letter addressed 
to himself, stating the time and character of service and 
specifying the reason for leaving. 

It takes from one to three days for a telegrapher to 
complete his examination. One day is sufficient for an ex- 
perieneed, energetic man. The average man consumes three 
days as follows: 


First Day.—Three separate applicat‘on blanks covering 
history for the last five years to be filled out. Examination 
on sight, hearing and colors. Examination -s to telegraph 
proficiency. Learning the rules of the company as set 
forth in their rule book and special instructions. 


Second Day. 


Written examination, 198° questions to 
be answered in writing, answers to be read and corrected 
by examiner and a second written examination made of 
corrected answers. 


Third Day.—Oral examination on rules, verbal instruc- 
tions on the cause and prevention of railway accidents and 
drilling on the proper manner of handling train orders by 
telegraph. eopying train orders on manifold, repeating them, 
displaying signals, ete. 


It has been our experience that a man who has reached 
the age of eighteen, after having passed the required exam- 
ination. is fully qualified to handle train orders. In pro- 
portion to the number of men emploved over twenty-one, 
as against the same number between eighteen and twenty- 
one, the men over twenty-one are in the majority of those 
who have eaused trouble in the operation of train move- 
ments. 


The diseipline of telegraphers is aeeomplished through 
the telegraph and signal department and the division offi- 
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cers. It is the duty of the traveling telegrapher to observe 
how all matters pertaining to the telegraph and signal 
service are being conducted, to see that all signal lamps 
and lenses are cared for in a way to obtain the best results. 
that blocking between adjoining stations by signalmen. 
keeping of block records, handling of train orders and block 
eards and operation of block signals is properly done, cor- 
recting and instructing those who need it and making regu- 
lar and systematic inspection reports to headquarters cov- 
ering each office within his district. It usually takes three 
days for operators coming from other railroads having 
similar rules to ours to qualify and get acquainted with our 
methods, requirements, ete. 


Each agent, telegrapher, and apprentice telegrapher is 
furnished with a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Monitor," con- 
taing one hundred questions and answers bearing upon mat- 
ters pertaining to passenger traffic, subjects which agents or 
their assistants are likely to meet with in the daily routine 
of business, and all are enjoined to thoroughly digest the 
information contained therein in order to handle these mat- 
ters to the satisfaction of the department, as well as of the 


traveling public. 


The main points covered being the proper routine of 
passengers, the reservation of sleeping car space, the various 
forms and classes of tickets to be used, the mileage to be 
computed and the proper checking of baggage. 

It is our endeavor to educate the telegraphers in the 
manifold duties they have to perform with the view of pro- 
moting efficiency in the different departments and throw- 


ing open several avenues for promotion. 
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We give precedence to our employees and advance them 
as rapidly as their ability warrants and as opportunity 
affords, all of which conduces to good service, harmonious 


relations and a tendency to remain with our company. 


The paper was received with applause. 


President Chenery: Gentlemen, this paper is one of par- 
ticular interest to us all. We know what we are up against. 
You know the necessity of educating our employees on the 
standard rules and method of operation. Before entering 
upon a discussion of it, it seems fitting that a vote of thanks 
be tendered Mr. Hope for his valuable paper. 


Mr. Davis moved that the thanks of the association be 
tendered Mr. Hope, and the paper be printed in the minutes, 


Whieh was seeonded. 
And agreed to. 


Mr. Selden: This paper presents the most full and 
complete idea of an examination that I have yet met with. 
I think it well. perchance, to name what we do on our par- 
ticular line. We have what we call a catechism in which 
is embodied questions pertaining to the rules in force. I 
would have brought some with me, but the fact that we 
are just finishing a new set of block rules and changing our 
rules somewhat gave rise to some questions that had not 
existed before. However, I will say to the gentlemen that 
when they are printed so as to meet the requirements I will 
he glad to receive any requests and will see that they get 
a copy of the rules. | 


I note that Mr. Hope states that they promote tel- 
egraphers in the train despatcher’s office. On the B. & O. 
we promote the eopying operator. And I am a great be- 
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liever in copying operators. You are at times short of good 
-= despatehers. One trouble I find with superintendents on 
all the railroads with which I am acquainted has been that 
when there is a spasm of economy it strikes the copying 
operator. I think if that were the last place to economize 


it would be a good thing. I do not think you ean give the 


train despatcher any too much help. 


We have a card record. There is a card sent to my 
offiee giving the name, whether married or single and rec- 
ommendations. Every time that man is reported his eard 
comes in. If suspended I will know the cause. I have a 
eomplete record whether-he be on one division, or two, or 
three, or four, as the ease may be. We find it of great 
advantage. 


The discipline of telegraphers is accomplished through 
division officers. We have no traveling telegrapher as such. 
We tried for a long time to have the train despatcher be- 
eome, also, division operator, his title to be division operator 
and have charge of the despatehers. But we found his time 
was so oeeupied in despatehing duties that the telegraph 
necessarily did not receive his first attention. We have 
recently a division operator who reports to the superin- 
tendent of the division and the superintendent of telegraph. 
who is appointed by the division superintendent with the 
eoneurrenee of the superintendent of telegraph. He is 
enabled to get all over the division and visit personally 
every office, and it is required of him to make, upon a form, 
a report of the eondition of each office, not in a general way. 
but specifically. The columns of the report are arranged. 
condition of battery, cleanliness of office, condition of ma- 


terials. supplies, lenses, ete. 
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We do not take as much time in the examination of 
telegraphers as called for in the paper. Not because we 
would not like to, but because we haven’t the opportunity. 
More than that I will say that we do not permit men to 
work until they have been placed in the office for a certain 
length of time and performed the duties they will be re- 
quired to do. And I want to say to those who have em- 
ployed as we do fourteen to eighteen hundred telegraphers. 
it is economy in every way to have efficient operators. re- 
porting both to the division superintendent and to the super- 
intendent of telegraph so that the latter may be in touch 
with the entire department all over the system. 


Mr. Rhoads: There are one or two thoughts that come 
to me in addition to what is specifically mentioned in the 
paper. and one is with reference to commercial work of 
railroad companies. I take it for granted almost every road 
here represented handles commercial business at their vari- 


-ous offices. 


We have a great deal of trouble in getting efficient re- 
ports as the chief despateher's don’t take proper care in 
seeing that operators are instructed in this feature of the 
work. I think Mr. Hope’s road is to be congratulated upon 
giving as much attention as they do to the examinations. 
I was asked to take part in the discussion of the paper. 
but it is gone over so thoroughly it don’t seem to need 
much discussion. Some of the boys may call this a pipe 
dream. I did not know they were doing all this but am 
assured by Mr. Hope it is a faet. Mr. Hope's having. also. 
the signal department. shows where his gray hairs are eom- 


ing from. 


One thing spoken of by Mr. Selden I think is important. 


+. - b 
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Ten years ago a copier was thought a necessary luxury. 
Every one who has had experience in the despatceher's office 
knows it is a hard matter for an operator to get all his mes- 
sage work done and all that is required of him, and pay 
very much attention to what the despatcher is doing. He has 
no opportunity to even talk to the despateher. I am sorry 
to say our eompany has done away with eopiers. It is of 
great assistance for a despatcher to have a copier, while on 
the other hand I ean cite some instances where the des- 


pateher prefers to copy his own orders. 


Mr. Williams: In glaneing over papers read in former 
convention of the character just submitted I note with 
astonishment the small number on this pivotal subject. All 
superintendents of telegraph do not employ all telegraphers 
directly for their railroads, but all superintendents do have 
an interest. more or less. in doing so. I am convinced that 
if this association required a portion of its time to be 
devoted to this vital question at every convention, paper or 
no paper on the subject. we would find an increased interest 
and better attendance. Superintendents could not afford 
to be absent and I am quite sure deliberations along these 
lines would please our general managers as it strikes the 
kernel. 


The subject before us is of especial interest and apropos 
just at this time in view of recent legislation requiring 
augmentation in the forees handling traffie over our rail- 
roads. especially telegraphers, after March Ist next. The 
ideal condition as outlined by Mr. Hope is desirable, but just 
now is not practicable with us in the south. We realize and 
appreciate that something in this direetion “is necessary, 


but we have not men on the waiting list as appears to be 
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the ease, as outlined. Our ranks are being depleted eon- 
stantly by those most desirable leaving for occupations 
holding out greater inducements, and it is a question with 


us how the vacancies and the new positions are to be 
filled. 


It was thoughtful of the president to have copies of 
papers to be read sent out in advance that we might give 
them the eareful consideration their importanee demands. 
Having a copy of Mr. Hope's paper in hand has enabled 
me to diseuss its merits with some of our management to 
evolve ideas pro and eon. I have had many questions pro- 
pouuded and have tabulated a few. I will read them and 
will be pleased for Mr. Hope to enlighten us. 

What is the maximum and minimum of pay? 

Mr. Hope: $52.00 to $90.00. 

Mr. Wiliams: What are the hours worked by teleg- 

raphers ? 

Mr. Hope: Eleven hours. 

Mr. Williams: Are the operators organized? 

Mr. Hope: Yes. — 

Mr. Williams: Do the operators teach telegraphy ? 

Mr. Hope: Not required to. but do in some cases. 

Mr. Willams: Is the system of teaching operators in 
telegraph offices maintained by the railroad? 

Mr. Hope: Yes. 

Mr. Wilhams: Are the applieations for positions of 
telegraphers received from men along the line or from other 
roads? 

Mr. Hope: Along the line and from other roads. 


Mr. Williams: If an applicant fails after the third day 
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of examination, does he receive any recompense from the 
railroad company for the time he has put in in being 
examined? | 

Mr. Hope: If we do not discover that he may not be 
competent before any such length of time, he is paid for 
two or three days' serviees. 


Mr. Williams: It would appear from the paper that 
you have on hand a number of applicants who have passed. 
the examinations and were ready to step into an opening; 
are these men so held under pay? 


Mr. Hope: Yes; in most cases as helpers, clerks, and 
messengers. | 


Mr. Williams: Do you have any trouble in getting ap- 
plieants to come to your office for examination ? 
Mr. Hope: No. 


Mr. Selden: There is one feature we adopted some 
time ago which we termed ‘‘regular extra operator." The 
general manager gave us authority to place certain operators 
in ‘‘regular extra'' positions on each division. This meant 
that a man would not have to take just what extras he 
could get. but would get regular pay. Outside of this we 
have what we know as extra men who get as much work 
as we ean give them. But the ‘‘regular extras’’ have regu- 
lar pay. l l 

Mr. Taylor: The points in the paper are complete and 
have been pretty thoroughly discussed. There are one or 
two things I want to ask information on. 1 notice Mr. Hope 
states, ten per cent. of the applicants are disqualified on 
account of defective eyesight; three per cent. on account 
of defective hearing, and six per cent. on account of de- 
fective color perception. Is that a pretty fair average, gen- 


erally speaking? 
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Mr. Hope: My chief operator says that is about right— 
ten per cent. 


Secretary Drew: I want to ask if it is allowable to 
remedy that defect by the use of spectacles? 

Mr. Hope: We have tried quite a number and helped 
them out. 


Secretary Drew: You allow them to use glasses? 


Mr. Hope: Yes, sir. - 

Secretary Drew: Very much to my surprise I found 
the examining surgeon of our road was rejecting men 
simply because they eame to him with glasses. I immedi- 
ately protested against such an antiquated notion as that, 
that a man was unfitted to be a telegraph operator because 
he used glasses to aid his sight. I think that has been 
remedied so far as our road is concerned. 


Mr. Hope: We are not hunting for men with glasses, 
but you will find quite a number of the men are men of 


some years and all wearing glasses. 


Mr. Taylor: There is one other point that interested 
me, and that is his statement that in proportion to the 
number of men employed over twenty-one as against the 
same number between eighteen and twenty-one, the men 
over twenty-one are in the majority of those who have 
caused trouble in the operation of train movements. It has 
been my experience that a hard and fast regulation that 
a man must be of so many years of age is unnecessary and 
is injurious to the service. There are many operators 


twenty years of age that are safe. 


Mr. Ryder: This paper deals largely, of course, with 
the early edueation and examination of the operator, 
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but little has been said about -his education after 
he is employed on the road. But isn’t that where more 
work should be done than has been done so far as the rail- 
roads of the country are concerned? I believe a good deal 
of the trouble that has been experienced has developed 
after the men were on the pay-roll. That is being recog- 
nized apparently more and more. I believe that is a great 
big factor in the proposition at present. 


Mr. Selden: A division operator should be a first-class 
train despateher—born out of a train despatcher’s office. 
This gets rid of some of the trouble we used to have in the 
old days when a division operator was not a despatcher. 
He did not seem to have the same weight with the superin- 
tendent as though he had been a despateher. Frequently a 
despateher would say he could not get along with certain 
operators and that would keep your division operator quite 
busy in seleeting other people. But we are fixed now so if a 
despateher makes a complaint of that character we can show 
the superintendent whether our trouble is with the operator 
or despatcher. 

President Chenery: There is certainly a great deal of 
meat in this paper. 

Mr. Rhoads: There is one point passed over lightly. 
and that is relative to the sight examination. I think the 
wav it was left the feeling was in favor of looking upon 
it in a light manner. It oeeurs to me that is quite an 1m- 
portant feature and one of the important details of the 
service. A gentleman eame to my offiee and had his son. 
an intelligent young man, with him. "This gentleman said 
he understood his son after completing his edueation in 


telegraphy eould not procure a position on account of hav- 
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ing to wear glasses. I thought it an opportunity to make a 
test case and he was ruled out. The general superintendent 
asked if he would be able to see the markers on a train if 
he were without his glasses and he admitted he could not. 
He says: ‘‘Suppose you were at work at night in a tele- 
graph office and you mislaid your glasses or broke them, 
you admit vou eould not see the signals until you were 
able to procure another set of spectacles??? That threw a 
new light on the question, and I think that is one of the 
points to be taken into consideration. It would be well to 
bring this to the attention of the men who are running these 
telegraph schools. to be sure in taking in students to take 
in men with first-class eve-sight. It is important. 


President Chenery: An invitation has been extended by 
Mr. Griffith to visit the school where telegraphy is taught 
at Elmira, N. Y. I would suggest it would be well for those 
gentlemen who can to see Mr. Griffith at our noon recess 
‘so he may have some idea of how many would like to avail 
themselves of this opportunity. We are all up against the 
proposition and will be so more than ever within the next 
nine months. The school at Elmira, I understand, is one of 
the most up-to-date schools, that has recognition by the 
railroads—or by a railroad. 

Mr. Selden moved the thanks of the association be ten- 
dered Mr. Griffith for the invitation and the members avail 
themselves of the opportunity, 


Which was seconded, 
And agreed to. 


President Chenery: Before proceeding to the next 
paper. the Secretary has some telegrams and communica- 
tions that perhaps it would be well to read at this time. 
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Secretary Drew read the following: 


Chattanooga, Tenn., May 4, 1907. 
P. W. Drew, Secy. Ass’n Ry. Tel. Supts. 

Dear Mr. Drew: As I am out of telegraph service. I 
eannot retain my membership in the association. Will you 
kindly have my name transferred to proper list. I do not 
expect to attend the June meeting, but hope to meet you 
at the Jamestown Exposition. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. L. LANG. 

Jackson, Tenn., June 18. 1907. 
P. W. Drew, Seey. Ass’n Ry. Tel. Supts., Atlantie City, N. J. 
| Sorry I cannot be with you, but hope the meeting will 
be of unusual benefit to our cause and all present will have 
an enjovable time. : 

E. E. TORREY. 

Chieago, Ill., June 18, 1907. 

P. W. Drew. Secy. Ass'n of Ry. Tel. Supts. 

Will arrive Atlantie City about 11:00 A. M. Thursday. 
Please tell Mr. Ashald and Mr. Griffith. 

G. W. DAILEY. 
The Ass'n of Ry. Tel. Supts., Mr. E. A. Chenery. Pres.. 


Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantie City. N. J. 


Dear Sir:—The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and The Delaware and Atlantie Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company take pleasure in extending the courtesies 
of their lines, betwen the hours of 6 P. M. and 9 A. M, to 
the members of your Association during its meeting at At- 
lantie City, June 19th and 20th, 1907. 


The service will be rendered from the pay station located 


in the Marlborongh-Blenheim Hotel, and members desiring 
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to use same are requested to show their badges to the oper- 
ator asa means of identification. Yours very truly, 
P. W. MILLER, 
Division Agent Railway Department. 


Secretary Drew: We haven’t received anything from the 
W. U. T. Co., but I have no doubt but what as usual they 
extend their eourtesies to us if we want to do any social 
telegraphing. 

Mr. Griffith moved the thanks of the association be 
tendered for courtesies extended. 

Which was seconded, 

And agreed to. 

President Chenery: As we have to meet at 2 o clock for 
the photographer, it might be well for us to adjourn for 
luncheon. | 


Mr. Selden moved the convention adjourn, 


Whieh was seeonded. 


And agreed to. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


(Wednesday. June 19, 1907.) 

The convention was called to order by President Chen- 
ery at 2:30 o’clock P. M. 

Seeretary Drew read the following telegrams: 

.. New Haven. Conn., June 19. 1907. 

P. W. Drew, Blenheim Hotel. 

Owing to important matters which have just arisen, I 
regret onee more inability to attend the convention; very 
mneh disappointed as I fully intended to be present. I hope 
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the convention may be very enjoyable as well as profitable 
to all concerned. 
N. E. SMITH, 
Supt. of Tel. 


| Englewood. Ill, June 18, 1907. 
P. W. Drew, Seey. Ass’n Ry. Tel. Supts. 
Greeting to all. Wish vou a successful meeting. 
W. J. HOLTON. 


Atlanta, Ga.. June 18, 1907. 
E. A. Chenery. Pres. Ass'n Ry. Tel. Supts. 

I regret exceedingly my inability to be with vou to-day; 
hope you will all have a good time. 

J. LEVIN. 
Chicago. Ill.. June 19, 1907. 
E. Chenery. Pres. 

Regret very much that I am unable to attend. Wish 
you a prosperous meeting. 

F. H. VAN ETTEN. 
New York, June 18, 1907. 
Mr. P. W. Drew, Secy. Ass'n of Ry. Tel. Supts. 

Dear Mr. Drew: At the last moment I find that Mrs. F. 
and I eannot attend the meeting this week on account of 
the serious illness of my sister. We had looked forward 
with considerable pleasure to the meeting this year and 
regret very much that we cannot be with vou. Wish you 
all a good time and an interesting meeting. With kind 
regards to all. Very respectfully, 

L. B. FOLEY. 


Chicago. Ill., June 19, 1907. 
P. W. Drew. 
Best wishes for suecessful meeting. Remember me 
kindly to all. 
F. F. FOWLE. 
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Secretary Drew: We are always glad to interrupt the 
proceedings at any time to present the names of our friends. 
I wish to present for membership J. B. Fisher, Superintend- 
of Telegraph, Penna. R. R.. Philadelphia: G. A. Dornberg, 
Chief Lineman, Penna. Lines. west. Pittsburg; E. A. Patter- 
son, Asst. Supt. Telegraph, C. M. & St. P.. Milwaukee; and 
assoclate member. R. D. Brixey. New York. 

I move that these gentlemen be declared elected. 

Which was seconded. 

And agreed to. 

President Chenery: I wish to speak of the souvenir that 
has been distributed to the members by the American Tel. 
& Tel. Co. It is an American standard wire gauge, some- 
thing that will be found to be very useful. In connection 
with this the representative of the company has asked me to 
sav that the leather case which was to accompany this gauge 
was not completed in time, but it is to be manufactured 
and will be mailed to the members. so you will have the 
case and the gauge complete. 

President Chenery: Next in order will be the reading 
of papers. I would suggest, as we have had ‘‘Edueation of 
Telegraphers in Railroad Work," it might not be out of 
line if we take up the paper, entitled. ‘‘The Superintendent 
of Telegraph; What He is vs. What He is Not." Mr. 
Bentley is not present and I will ask Mr. John L. Davis 
to read the paper. 

Mr. Davis read the following paper: 

St. Louis, June 5, 1907. 
Mr. A. B. Taylor, Supt. Tel. N. Y. C & H. R. R., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: In response to your favor of March 13, file 
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2417, I am sending you with this a copy of paper to be 
presented at the Atlantic City convention this month. By 
direction of President Chenery, I have furnished copies to 
the gentlemen appointed to discuss the paper. I am sorry 
that it was impossible for me to turn the paper out sooner, 
but trust that it will still be available to vou at this late 
date. Respectfully. 
F. E. BENTLEY, 
Supt. Telegraph. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF TELEGRAPHY. 
What He is Versus What He is Not. 


At the time that the subjeet of this paper was first 
selected, I thought it ap easy matter to trace back to the 
origin of the telegraph for its history, and that it would 
be even a less diffieult task to look up the experienee of 
former Telegraph Superintendents. to determine by prece- 
dent just what the office was intended to be and the func- 
tions that it should eover. It appeared to be especially 
easy to learn of the Railway Telegraph Superintendent, 
since the history of the past short century must have in- 


eluded the experienee of them all. 


My purpose at the start was in line with the endeavor 
of others before me. to suggest ways and means of stand- 
ardizing. and show the advantage of having the funetions 
of that offiee well defined and made uniform. in eomparison 
with the seemingly diversified duties now involved. But at 
every step in my investigation, I saw the futility of such 
an attempt, and was finally forced to the eonelusion that 
so long as the title ‘‘Superintendent of Telegraph" is as- 


signed to man. his duties will be too numerous to mention 
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and the seope of his achievement be bounded only by his 
ambition. 

I shall take the liberty to digress from the main question, 
and simply give some views, more or less seriously, that I 
have aequired in my short experience, thereby at least af- 
fording the gentlemen appointed to lead the diseussion some 


opportunities to separate flaws from faets. 


The term ‘‘telegraph,’’ I found, applies to a multitude 
of contrivances, the electrical telegraph being most gener- 
ally used and probably, therefore, the best known applica- 

tion. The word is of Greek origin, meaning ‘‘to write afar 
off." Some authorities say that the ancient Greeks first 
employed telegraphie methods, and that the semaphore. the 
word meaning ''sign-bearer," was the one which thev most 
used. This system was widely eopied by all nations and is 
in praetieal use to-day by almost every railroad on earth. 
Other historians eredit the Chinese with the first mechanieal 
telegraph invention. 

Whatever or whenever may have been the origination 
of the telegraph. its applieation in one way or another dates 
baek to the beginning of time. 

God telegraphed the thought that made the world. He 
was, therefore, not only the first telegrapher, but super- 
intended the job. 

Adam and Eve also did a turn at telegraphing, when, 
like most telegraphers, they were still young and full of 
innoeenee. One telegraphed the other some glances which 
were answered so quickly that mankind has been sorry ever 


sinee. 
Explorers of uncivilized countries report that savages 
telegraph by plaeing members of the tribe in a line on top 
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of adjacent hills, to beat signals on drums'to each other. 
If the distanee is too great for the sound to carry, they 
use visible signals of various kinds. 


Almost as erude a system was used in this country dur- 
ing the War of Independenee. It was called Washington's 
telegraph, presumably because of its having been used in 
his time. A portable mast, with a tpb or barrel on top, a 
movable flag on one side and a basket suspended from the 
other side, made a eombination by which about sixty differ- 
ent signals eould be displayed. 


No earlier than the year 1825, inventions along the line 
of eleetrie telegraph were praetieally stopped by the positive 
deelaration of a prominent European investigator that the 
project of an electro-magnetic telegraph could not possibly 
be successful. All of us have a good idea of what has actu- 
alllv occurred in that line since. 


A German inventor recently succeeded in telegraphing 
a portrait over more than one thousand miles of wire, within 
eighteen minutes’ time, and expects to soon overcome the 
high resistance of submarine cables, so that a photograph 
may be sent from London to New York in twelve minutes. 

Not long in the future, a typewriter operator will doubt- 
less be able to send messages any distanee with great rapid 
ity and print them in plain English at the receiving end. 

The wonderful progress in telephone invention justifies 
the propheey that we shall soon see a life-likeness of the 
person with whom we talk at any distance. 

From the earliest erude systems to the present, changes 
in form and usage have been numerous and frequent. At 
uo time has any method been entirelv adequate for the 


purpose designed. No sooner is an improved device put into 
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commercial use than its capacity becomes overcrowded, if 
it is at all practical. This is especially true in the present 
period of prosperity. 

Makers of equipment hesitate to standardize parts of 
apparatus, for fear that some new improvement will change 
their plans before the pieces can be turned out of the shop. . 
Most users of equipment are slow at installing new inven- 
tions. evidently antieipating that something more adequate . 
and less expensive will soon be devised. or that slump in 
business will oeeur, making improvements unnecessary. 

In recent years a growing spirit of antagonism has shown 
itself by the passage of radieal laws in various states. which 
seriously affect the operation of railroad and telegraph com- 
panies, and serve to further slow up the expansion of lines. 
as well as the adoption of new improvements. 


As the telegraph has been and will be used in its many 
forms, so must the Telegraph Superintendent keep abreast 
of its progress, but in the stress of present conditions, I 
conclude that he is primarily a censor, not only of traffic 
handled, but of the manner and methods of handling it. 


Telegraph traffic is peculiar and various. Wire telegrams 
probably constitute the greater part of it and deserve clos- 
est attention. 

A message of any kind should be transmitted from sender 
to addressee in the quickest possible time and in the most 
intelligible way. It is the censor's duty to see that this is 
done. 

Writers of telegrams are largely responsible for cou- 
vestion of wires and consequent delay to their business. 
They route messages over the wire, when the mail would 


do as well. and make little or no etfort to abbreviate their 
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language; but do not hesitate to complain of poor telegraph 
service if their wired ‘‘letters’’ are delayed. The censor 
may effect a partial remedy by diplomatie persuasion. 


I believe a system of coupons or stamps, good for so 
many messages eontaining so many words each, to be issued 
by the general manager or general superintendent, to the 
head of each department that has occasion to send tele- 
. grams, would serve to eurtail telegraphing within proper 
bounds. Routing of telegrams over wires that are less 
burdensome than others figures eonsiderably in their prompt 
handling, and criticism by the chief in charge of this fea- 
ture should be eneouraged. 


The telephone service also needs constant censoring, for 
the double reason that equipment is more expensive, and 
easily accessible for those to whom ‘‘talk is cheap.’’ The 
telegraph eensor will probably find that the best means of 
checking telephone use is to have a record kept of stations 
or lines that are often reported busy. and get after the 
persons who use those lines to eut short their talk. 


In both the telegraph and telephone service the censor 
must also wield his sceptre to keep the operating force in 
line. Unfortunately, the talent needed for this work seems 
to abound mostly in other trades and professions. The 
majority of those who do learn the business are content to 
perform mechanically the work put before them, without 
thought of excelling; hence it is left to the censor to select 
those in whom he may see the latent fires of ambition and 
then to light and keep the flame ablaze. Probably the 
surest way of doing this is by judicious promotion. and, 
in the process of training. to give the voung worker to 
understand that it is up to him to seeure promotion by 
making himself competent for a better position. 
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Along with the Morse telegraph and the telephone there 
are the signal systems.—interlocking, train order and auto- 
matie block. also the telautograph, bulletin board and time 
clock, all of which properly belong to the telegraph class, 
although on many railroads these systems are, because of 


expediency. supervised by other departments. 


Telegraph contracts, construction, equipment and main- 
tenanee alike come in for censor under the telegraph de- 
partment head. We should, therefore, have a thorough 
knowledge of every detail. and be able to forsee the effect 
of development in the future. 


Blackstone says of the best lawyer, ''It is not the one 
who knows the law, but he who knows where to find it.’’ 
In a great measure, it is so with the Telegraph Superintend- 
ent: He should know what is good for the life and welfare 
of his department, where to find it and how to bring it in to 
the best advantage. 


So mueh for what, in my opinion. the Telegraph Super- 
intendent is or should be. 


I shall rely on my colleagues appointed to diseuss the 
question to lay bare the other side, for in my sight, the 
Telegraph Superintendent is all right, excepting that he is 
not very numerous, when known under that title alone. 


Current offieial lists show there are more than one 
thousand railway companies in the United States, Canada 
and Mexieo. The official roster shows the title ‘‘Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph’’ less than one hundred times. In 
many instances, this title is given in combination, adding 
"Superintendent of Signals. Car Serviee, Mail. Trainmaster, 
Chief Despatcher.’’ ete. ) 
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But the very nature of the work on every railroad of any 
eonsequenee, requires the use of the telegraph in some 
form or other, which must need supervision. It is plain. 
therefore, that on most roads the Telegraph Superintendent 
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is there, but ‘‘unknown, unhonored and unsung.’’ Also 
that this phase of railroad work is not carried on with 
sufficient aggressiveness, begotten of persistence and hard 
licks. to enlarge the field in that line and justify a dis- 
tinctive title for the one responsible in handling it. 

Believing as I do that much good is accomplished by 
the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents in 
diffusing knowledge which is helpful to all engaged in such 
work, I suggest that the Seeretary be delegated to petition 
for membership, the trainmaster or chief despatcher of those 
railways that do not show in their offieial roster the title of 
Superintendent of Telegraph. 

The paper was received with applause. 

President Chenery: The superintendent of telegraph 
is becoming more numerous in this association, as our mem- 
bership list will show. We have at this meeting added fif- 
teen new members. the largest addition ever made in the 
history of the organization. 

Mr. Rhoads moved the paper be received, discussed and 
spread upon the minutes, 

Which was seconded, 

And avreed to. 

President Chenery: The paper is open. as are all others. 
for discussion, and the chair will be glad to hear from some 
member, 

Mr, Selden: What he is. is a pretty hard thing to sav: 


what he is not. is still harder. Some superintendents have 
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sald they would not think of suggesting things to their 
general managers. I think one of the prineipal troubles 
with the superintendents has been their extreme modesty. | 
The duties of the superintendents vary on the different sys- 
tems, of course. Some systems are small lines comparatively 
and do not have the duties to perform that superintendents 
on the larger ones do. It would be a hard thing to stand- 
ardize, 


Mr. Davis: I think, speaking broadly, that the super- 
intendents of telegraph who are active members of our as- 
sociation represent something like 128.000 miles of railroad. 
Now, by taking the Railway Guide and checking the names 
of the roads which show the title of superintendent of tele- 
graph. and by taking the number of wires per mile on the 
road I have the honor to represent as a basis for calculation, 
we ean safely presume that our active members are held 
responsible for enough telegraph wire to encircle the globe 
thirty-eight and one-half times. Now, if it were not for 
that wire the commerce of this country would. undoubtedly 
come to a standstill. And if we give the superintendent of 
telegraph credit for keeping these wires in working order, 
he must, also. at least be given some credit for keeping 
commerce and traffic moving. and I believe after all that we 


are really of some importance. 


Mr. Groce: I cannot add anything to what has been said. 
The telegraph department is of importance, but we should 
not have swelled heads. The standardizing of the position 
of superintendent of telegraph I hardly imagine ean be 
carried out in the United States. The different contracts 
between the telegraph eompanies and the railroad eompanies 
could hardly be standardized. It would be almost useless 
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to talk of anything of that kind. But, I believe there is 2 
tendency now for the railroad companies to pay more atten- 
tion to the telegraph department and to the suggestions 
of the superintendent of telegraph. The signal end is be- 
coming so important, and within the next few years it 
will be largely forced upon the telegraph department. Jn 
some cases the superintendent of telegraph ean fill two 
positions very well. There has been a tendency to couple 
the enyineering department and the signal department. 
and I believe the signal and transportation departments. 
but I believe it would be better to have the signals under 
the superintendent of telegraph. 


Secretary Drew: I am pleased to see Mr. Sperry with 
us. Some years ago he was with us at one of our meetings, 
when we were struggling along financially and were barelv 
able to win out, being some fifty, sixty or seventy dollars 
behind. Mr. Sperry eame to me and says: “Drew, why 
don't you put a few advertisements in your minutes. You 
ean get advertisements in there that will help support vour 
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association.’’ On that suggestion and by his encouragement 
we adopted that plan after the Omaha meeting, and you 
see the results, for the treasurer’s report to-day shows in- 
stead of sixty or seventy dollars behind. ninety dollars 
ahead. And a great deal of that credit is due to Mr. Sperry 


and the suggestion that he made. 
President Chenery: We are certainly glad to have Mr. 
Sperry with us. His suggestions at all times are valuable. 
Mr. Sperry: Thank you. 
Mr. Rhoads: There is one thought comes to me that 1s 


sometimes lost sight of. and that is. I presume almost every 


man here. who as a telegraph superintendent represents two 
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eorporations, the railway company and the Western Unton 
Telegraph Company, and my observation has been some- 
times, not only with the road I represent, but some of our 
neighbors, that some of our usefulness—what might be our 
usefulness—for one corporation or the other has been lost 
sight of because of the tendency of a great many railroad 
officials to look upon us as one-sided. Where one furnishes 
the material and the other the labor to put the material in 
actual service we have to be thoroughly impartial in our 


dealings with corporations. 


At to what a superintendent is and what he is not. he 
might be compared to a Jersey sweet potato. I have for a 
food many years traveled around the country, from the 
Great Lakes to Florida, from Boston to San Francisco, and 
wherever I would see sweet potatoes they would invariably 
tell us they grew in Jersey. Yesterday in coming here from 
New York I said to my wife: ‘‘You ean feast your eves on 
Jersey sweet potatoes. You won't see anything but sweet 
Potatoes from here to Atlantic City." When we got here I 
asked her if she observed the sweet potato hills. She said: 
"Sweet potatoes must grow on pine trees." So it is with 
us, I think, sometimes we are what we are not and we are 


not what we are. 
(Laughter.) 


President Chenery: We have with us Mr. John B. 
Taylor, of the General Electrie Company. Mr. Tavlor has 
very kindly consented to prepare a paper on inductive dis- 
turbance to telegraph wires caused by high tension lines 
paralleling railroad right-of-way. The recent legislature of 
Arkansas passed a law granting power distributing eom- 


panies, for publie uses, the right to use the railway con- 
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panies’ right-of-way for their poles and wires. The bill 
became a law, I assume, before the legal department of the 
several railroads fully realized the importance of it. I 
was requested to secure information from the various tele- 
graph superintendents as to what effect high tension wires 
paralleling the right-of-way would have as to danger to life 
and property and the effect upon telegraph and telephone 
service. This, as I remember, was suggested by Mr. Griffith. 
Mr. Taylor has consented to favor us with a talk on the 
subject. I have pleasure in introducing Mr. John B. Taylor, 
of the General Electric Company. 


INDUCTIVE DISTURBANCES TO TELEGRAPH 
LINES. 
By John B. Taylor. 


Due to the current flowing in any wire, there is an 
electro-magnetic field surrounding this wire extending tv 
an indefinite distance, and gradually decreasing in strength. 
If the current in the eonduetor is alternating, the strength 
of this field is continually changing, and it is this change 
which induces electromotive forces in any conductors which 
ehance to be in the field. 

Due to the e.m.f., or voltage on the conductor. there is 
au electrostatic field extending from the conductor to an 
indefinite distanee and decreasing in strength with inereased 
distance. This electrostatice field attracts charges in neigh- 
boring conductors. so that in general there is an alternating 
current in any neighboring circuit as the result of both 


eleetrostatie and eleetromagnetie induetion. 


These electrostatie and eleetromagnetie fields exist about 


the wires of direet eurrent systems, as well as alternating 
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current systems; but it is only the changing strength of 
these fields which induces disturbing currents in neighboring 
wires; in other words, a wire has induced in it an electro- 
motive foree proportional to the rate at which the strength 
of the electromagnetic field changes, and, similarly, charg- 
ing currents flow in and out of a wire proportional to the 
rate at which the electrostatic field changes. For this 
reason inductive disturbances are always of an alternating 
character, although we may have inductive disturbances 
from a direct current system where the value of the current 
changes rapidly. 


Considering the matter then from merely the mathe- 
matical and physical standpoint, any conductor wherever 
Placed will have currents induced in it as a result of 
currents in other circuits, no matter what distance there 
may be between them. From the practical point of view, 
however, it is only when the magnitude of these induced 
“rents is sufficient to cause interruption or inconvenience 
tothe regular operation of the circuits that they are classed 
a "disturbances." Disturbance, therefore, is an entirely 
comparative term, and depends quite as much on the ap- 
Paratus and conditions of operation on the disturbed eir- 
cuit as on the circuit, which is ordinarily blamed for the 
trouble, In other words. a 60,000 volt transmission line. 
conveying thousands of kilowatts, just as certainly has 
"Wrents induced in it from a neighboring telegraph line 
as the telegraph line has currents induced in it from the 
Power transmission line. However, the extra currents in 
the transmission line as a result of the working telegraph 
line, are not classed as disturbances, and are. therefore, 
ordinarily and properly overlooked. 
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The direction of the electromagnetic stress about a con- 
ductor carrying current changes with the direction of the 
current, so that if we have two wires close together which 
carry equal currents. but in opposite direction, the field, 
due to current in one of these conductors will, at a slight 
distanee from the wires. be practically neutralized by the 
field of opposite direction, due to current in the other wires ; 
and. similarly, electrostatic field, due to one wire at a cer- 
tatin voltage, will be practically neutralized if there is a 
second wire close to it at the same voltage. but of opposite 
polarity. The neutralization will be more nearly exact the 
closer together the two conductors. Similarly, the two sides 
of a metallic circuit in a disturbing field act in opposition, 
and if sufficiently close together practical neutralization 
may result, even though the two conductors are in a very 
strong field. The final resulting disturbance in any tele- 
graph. or other circuit is. therefore. the residual after tak- 
ing into account the effect on each side of the circuit of all 
neighboring wires carrying current at their different volt. 


ages from the circuit under consideration. 


‘From consideration of these facts we can see that it is 
possible for the telegraph. and the more sensitive telephone 
eireuit, to run for miles in fairly close proximity to trans- 
mission circuits operating as high as ten, twenty. thirty, 
or even sixty thousand volts, and carrying eurrents up 
into the hundreds of amperes. This is because the trans- 
mission system is balaneed; i. e., for every ampere in any 
conduetor of the transmission system there is a correspond- 
ing ampere in another eonduetor flowing in the opposite 
direction, and similarly, for the electrostatic field of one 
sign on or near the conductor there is a eorresponding field 


of opposite sien on other conductors. On transmission sys- 
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tems, however. this condition holds only so long as every- 
thing is normal. An accidental ground on one of the con- 
ductors of the transmission system will disturb the electro- 
static balance, and a broken conductor, or other unusual 
condition may disturb the electromagnetic balance, usually 


hy allowing some of the current to return by way of the 
earth. 


Consideration of these facts will show that the most 
favorable condition for sensitive telephone or telegraph 
Systems in proximity to power systems is to have both sys- 
tems operated on metallic eireuit with outgoing and return 
conductors of each circuit as close together as possible, 
as in such a case the strength of field is a minimum and the 
two sides of the signaling circuit effect still further neu- 
tralization. Such extreme neutralization is usually ‘neces- 


sary only for the very sensitive telephone. 


The most unfavorable eondition is where the outgoing 
ind return conductors of power and signaling systems are 
widely separated, and a practical case of this unfavorable 
“ondition is where both power and signaling circuits operate 
with ground return. The distance between the two sides 
of the circuit in such a ease is at least that between the 
Toss arm and ground. and practically much greater than 
this, due to the fact that the return current does not flow 
entirely in the surface of the ground immediately following 
the route of the pole line. 


In practice it is not desirable, for mechanical reasons, 
to place open air signaling wires closer than ten or twelve 
inches apart. and the separation of conductors on power 
transmission circuits may be as much as six or seven feet 
When the voltage is as high as. say. 60,000 volts. It is. 
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therefore, always advisable to make transpositions of the 
conductors forming a metallic circuit system, such trans- 
positions being so located that, considering a given length 
of line, the average distance of any conductor from all 
other conductors will be the same. A two-wire metallic 
circuit transposition involves merely interchanging the posi- 
tions of the two wires at the regular or proper intervals; 
while on a three-phase transmission line the three con- 
duetors. which are usually on triangular spacing, are spi- 
ralled one-third of a turn. A complete transposition section 
usually consists of three equal lengths of line. with a one- 
third spiral at two points. Many transmission systems have 
none of these transpositions, as there is little benefit to be 
derived from them unless telephone or telegraph lines are 
in close proximity. Where a system operates with ground 
return it is obviously impossible to make use of any form 


of transposition. 


I have so many times been confronted with the question. 
“How far must a telephone or telegraph line be removed 
from an alternating-eurrent system to be free from disturb- 
ances,” that I anticipate the same question. possibly slightly 
disguised, at this meeting. "There are so many different 
factors that it is impossible to make any general reply. 
Some of the points having direet bearing on this question 
of induetive disturbanee are the following: (1) Voltage of 
power system; (2) eurrent in power system; (3) frequeney 
of power system; (4) distance power line to telegraph line. 
distance power line to ground, and distance telegraph line 
to ground; (5) length of telegraph line parallel to power 
line; (6) total length of telegraph line; (7) length of eables 
(overhead or underground) : (8) number of telegraph wires 
on pole; (9) telegraph system: single. duplex. quadruplex. 
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printing, high-speed automatie, ete.; (10) number and re- 
sistance of relays in circuit; (11) telegraph working cur- 
rent. 

Taking up these various points separately: 

(1) Electrostatic induction will be greater the higher 
the voltage of the power system. 


(2) Electromagnetic induction will be greater the 
greater the current in the wires of the power system. 


(3) The electromagnetically induced voltage and the 
electrostatically induced charging current will be directly 
proportional to the frequency of the power system; that is, 
the values will be approximately two and one-half times as 
great for a sixty-cycle system as for a twenty-five-cycle 
system. This, however, is not a direct measure of the dis- 
turbance to telegraphic apparatus, as a number of the 
other factors tend to give less disturbance as the frequency 
increases. l 


(4) The distance between the wires of the circuits and 
ground are usually the factors which give the greatest 
difficulty in figuring or predicting the amount of disturb- 
ance that is likely to be experienced in any case. In the 
field these distances vary from one mile to the next, and 
frequently from pole to pole. Increased separation between 
power line and telegraph line reduces the inductive effects 
in general more rapidly than increase of distance: that is 
to say, a separation of twenty feet will reduce the dis- 
turbance to less than half the disturbance at ten feet separa- 
tion. The eloser the wires are to ground the less will be 
the electrostatic disturbance. The difficulty of any exact 
calculations. even where the separation is uniform, lies in 
the fact stated previously. that return current does not flow 
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in the surface of the ground directly beneath the wires. 


(5) The greater the length of telegraph line exposed 
to power line the greater will be the inductive disturbance. 
Other things being equal, an exposure of twenty miles will 
cause twice the disturbing current, both electrostatic and 
electromagnetic, as an exposure of ten miles. 


(6) Disturbance also depends on the total length of the 
line: e. g., a line 100 miles long, with a ten mile exposure. 
will not feel the disturbanee as much as a ten mile line, the 
entire length of which is exposed. This is because the 
longer line will have greater resistatice, and the electro- 
magnetically induced voltage will not cause as much alter- 
hating current to flow through the instruments as the same 
induced voltage in a shorter line. Also. the capacity to 
ground of that portion of the telegraph line outside of the: 
disturbing field will furnish some of the charging eurrent 
eaused bv eleetrostatie induetion, so that less charging 


eurrent will flow through the instruments at the end of the 
line. 


(7) Underground cables, or those with metallic sheaths, 
have a much greater capacity than open wires, so that sec- 
tions of eable may eause marked modifieations in effeet of 
eleetrostatie induetion. 

(8) In general, the disturbanee to an individual wire 
will not be so great where there are a number of lines on 
the same pole, since the wires tend to shield each other to 
a greater or less extent: e. g.. considering only two wires 
on a pole, the current induced in one of these wires through 
proximity to power line sets up its own field in opposition 
to the field from the power wire, and, similarly, the electro- 


static charge attracted by electrostatic induction to one 
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wire also exerts a shielding or neutralizing action for the 
other wire. 


(9) It should be obvious that the various types of 
relays used in single wires, duplex, quadruplex, printing, 
high speed automatic, ete., will have widely different sen- 
sibilities to superimposed alternating currents. 


(10) A line having a number of way stations, with 150 
ohm relays, all in series will present a much higher im- 
pedance to the flow of induced alternating current than a 
lne with but two terminal stations; and assuming that 
working current is the same in both cases, the disturbance 
will be felt less on the line having the greater number of 
stations. This effect is more marked than might appear at 
first sight, since the standard 150 ohm relay chokes back 
25-eyele alternating current as though its resistance were 
approximately 500 ohms, while the same relay at 60 cycles 
has a choking effect equivalent to 1,200 ohms. These fig- 
ures ean be taken as only approximate, since much de- 
pends on the air gap adjustment of the relay, as well as the | 
number of turns and on the size and magnetic condition of 
the iron core. 


(11) The disturbance due to a given induced current 
wil be less as the direct working current is increased, 
since it is the percentage variation between the maximum 
and minimum values of current which determines the chat- 
tering of the relay. 


In order to prevent disturbance of telegraph lines as a 
result of exposure to alternating current systems, we have 
three general lines of attack: (a) Increased separation; 
(b) special telegraph instruments not sensitive to alternat- 
ing current, and (e) neutralization. 
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(a) Increasing the distance is obviously so simple a 
remedy as to require little discussion. Unfortunately this 
may involve difficulties in obtaining new right of way and 
expenditure of large sums of money in the case of existing 
lines; but should be kept in mind when constructing new 
lines. 


(b) Where the disturbance is not extremely bad, sev- 
eral means may be employed to reduce the effect of the 
alternating current. As stated previously, the proportion 
of superimposed alternating current to the normal working 
direct current is a measure of the disturbance, so that in- 
ereasing the normal working current in the line will, in 
general, help matters. Also, since alternating currents do 
not pass readily through reactive coils, inereasing the re. 
actance of the line by inserting in series coils wound on 
iron will tend to reduce the disturbanee. Also, eondensers 
may be used, which allow the alternating current to pass: 
but which do not pass the direct current. Thus, a relay 
shunted by sufficient capacity will separate the two cur- 
rents, the direct going through the relay and the alternat- 
ing through the condenser. Both of these methods will 
tend to make the line sluggish and may fail where high 
speed automatic, or machine transmission is employed, since 
in these cases the frequency of interruptions or reversals 
in the telegraph circuit may be as great, or even much 
greater, than the frequencies of the commercial alternating 
current systems. The back contact relay, with reversing 
sounder, or what is known as the ''bug trap” device, may 
also be of service in some cases. There have also been pro- 
posed various methods of neutralizing, or absorbing. the 
effect of alternating current in the relay itself. All of the 
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devices in this class must be considered as palliative rather 
than curative remedies. - 


(e): Neutralizing may be accomplished either in the 
power line, the telegraph line, or in both together. In its 
simplest form this means metallic circuit for either the 
power line or telegraph line. Where expense, or other con- 
ditions prevent the installation of metallic circuit. various 
neutralizing connections may be employed. These will di- 
vide into two general classes: 


First: Those in which the fields of the disturbing 
power wires are neutralized by other wires, and 


Second: Those in which currents equal to, but opposite 
in direction to the disturbing currents are introduced into 
the telegraph lines. The best means to accomplish such neu- 
tralization will naturally depend on a consideration of all 
the attending factors, and is not likely to be the same in 
any two cases. - | = 

While I do not wish to give the impression of advocating 
the addition of wires to change the present grounded tele- 
graph lines to metallic. I wish to point out that against the 
disadvantages of upsetting an existing system and expense 
of additional wires, there are many marked advantages to 
be gained by properly constructed metallic circuit for tele- 
vraph use. Not the least of these would be the possibility 
of simultaneous use for telegraphy and telephony. Such 
circuits should be less susceptible to wet weather conditions, 
on account of the two insulators in series between one side | 
of the line and the other; free from inductive disturbances, 
due to neighboring telegraph wires; and free from earth 


currents. 


In many eases a consideration of all the points may 


` 
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show the advisability of using a metallic circuit, which 
when installed should be installed in such a manner as tu 
give the full benefits to be derived from a metallic circuit. 
It also seems not unlikely that satisfactory duplex systems 
ean be developed for metallic circuits, which should give 
the two wires of metallic circuit the same capacity they 
now possess as single grounded wires. 


Many of the points considered apply equally well to 
telephone systems, and in many other respects the tele- 
phone requires special treatment, which is not touched upon 
at all in this paper. 


In most cases of inductive disturbances there wil] be 
two parties involved, and it should be apparent that tHese 
two parties should confer freely as to the best means of 
eliminating or reducing disturbance. The engineers of the 
power companies are not likely to be conversant with all 
the details of the telegraph business, nor are the telegraph 
engineers any more likely to know as much about the con- 
ditions of operation of the transmission system. There is 
no doubt that in some cases inductive disturbances could 
be materially reduced, if not practically eliminated. at little 
or no expense to either party by consideration in conference 
of all the factors involved. It appears not improbable that 
the increasing number of electrical transmission systems. 
and the tendency to increased speed by the automatice work- 
ing of telegraph lines will make this general question of 
inductive disturbance a more important one in the future 


than it has been in the past. 
The paper was received with applause. 


President Chenery: Mr. Taylor. we certainly appreciate 
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your remarks very much. The thanks of the association are 
extended to you. 


Mr. Taylor, A. B.: As I understand Mr. Taylor's re- 
marks, they relate to metallic circuit lines. I want to ask 
what the effect would be on a three-wire line. the power 
line transposed, say, every four miles. and the telephone 
line transposed every half mile, what would the change 
in the eonditions be if the top wire in the system instead 
of being transposed with the other two is earried straight 
through. That is a condition which has come about on the 
Niagara Falls power line alongside of our West Shore tele- 
graph line. In that case the Niagara Falls power line is 
earried on one side of the right-of-way and the telegraph 
line is carried on the other side. The average distance. I 
should say. between the two lines where the power line is 
on the right-of-way is probably seventy-five or eighty feet. 
At certain places the power line leaves the right-of-way and 
runs off for a half mile, but the greater part of the one 
hundred and ten miles is on that right-of-way an average 
distanee of eighty feet. We have our telephone line on the 
telegraph poles and we haven’t noticed any disturbance 
from that. Recently they have been cutting out the trans- 
positions on the top wire and putting it straight. So far as 
I know we haven’t suffered any serious disturbances from it. 
I have wondered just what would be the effect in making 


that change. 


Mr. Taylor, J. B.: I have never seen a three wire power 
line transposed as Mr. Taylor describes, and I would be 
inclined to think the top wire is a grounded wire. I cannot 
imagine anybody running one wire directly through and 
going to the trouble of transposing the other two. There 
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are plenty of cases where three phase lines are run through 
without transposition, and it would be a queer proceeding 


to run one wire directly through and transpose the other 
two. Soon after the Atlantic City meeting I have learned 


that wires on this system have been changed as described 
by Mr. A. B. Taylor; the reason being to have a number of 
lightning discharge points at the top of pole all connected 
to the same wire of the system. J. B. T. 


Mr. Taylor, A. B.: When this power line was installed 
there was a transposition every four miles, but since that 
_ they have straightened out the top wire. 


Mr. Taylor, J. B.: Haven't they run an extra wire, also? 
— The sky wire is often used as a ground line. The Mexican 
companies started without this ground wire, but later added 
one and changed it to a ground wire. There is a great 
increase in the tendency to put up ground wires many 
vears ago. 

Mr. Kelsey: The ground line puts telephone lines out 
of business, and the electrical companies have proved there 
is a remedy by having the metallic line transposed. I want 
to ask Mr. Taylor what he knows about taking care of such 
trouble. 


Mr. Taylor, J. B.: Theoretically .of course, it should be 
possible for metallic telephone circuits to exist in any sort 
of electrostatic or electromagnetic fields. Transpositions 
equalize matters, but the separation of the wires will vary 
and the points of transposition mizht come between two 
poles where it would be impracticable to theoretically place 
them. What is quite as important in this question of dis- 
turbance to telephone lines is the matter of insulation. 


(Mr. Griffith related his experience in. the matter ot 
disturbances.) 


(b: 


Mr. Groce: The I. C. has had a varied experience with 
telephone circuits beeause we have a great deal of telephone 
installation and by metallic circuit. The suggestion has 
been made—and probably Mr. Taylor can advise us—that 
the transmission wire carrying these high potential currents 
be encircled with a few windings of comparatively good- 
sized insulated wire, to use the wire as a coil, the telegraph 
circuit not to be broken, but carried through. 


Mr. Taylor, J. B.: There is no question but what some 
such scheme would be an effective scheme. But it is hard 
to say what would be the most effective scheme. all things 
considered. 


Mr. Camp: Regarding the amount of induction. As you 
increase the distance is the proportion direct to the distance 
or inversely as the square of the distance? 


Mr. Taylor, J. B.: As a, matter of fact, the induction 
falls off rapidly as you increase the distance, which can be 
mathematically computed. 


Mr. Camp: A metallic line does not entirely eliminate 
earth disturbances. We have a number of high potential 
lines paralleling ours and have had a few complaints re- 
garding the working of telegraph wires, but on investiga- 
tion I found they were caused through a partial ground on 


the transmission wires. 


Mr. Taylor. J. B.: We have in the last year made ex- 
periments with transformers between power lines and signal 
wires neutralizing the eleetrostatie and eleetromagnetie in- 
duction. In some eases such a scheme would appear serv- 
ireable. I cannot point to any particular road at this time 


that has such a scheme in practical operation. 
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President Chenery: I think the engineer of the A. T. & 


T. Co. might give us some information upon the subject. 


Mr. Chetwood: So far is I know Mr. Taylor has de- 
scribed nearly every device that has been tried. Nothing 
perfeetly satisfaetory has been diseovered to neutralize in. 
duetion, though every device has had a certain amount of 
sueeess under eertain conditions. 


Mr. Rhoads: Our tracks are paralleled for miles and 
miles with trolley lines, with wires on the adjoining right- 
of-way, and, for obvious reasons I presume, for more than 
half the mileage the high tension wires are carried on the 
side of the track near the steam road’s right-of-way, so it 
places their wires very close to us. 


About three years ago Indianapolis was the first to instal 
one of these single-phase high potential circuits and that 
seems to prove satisfactory from the standpoint of the trol- 
lev company. Visitors are coming to our territory from all 
‘over the United States to study the question, with the result 
that it seems to be spreading. The C. H. & D. paralleled 
their line. and immediately the effect was such it knocked 
out the W. U. ticker service as well as interfered with the 
despatcher’s wire so they frequently could not use it. Dur- 
ing the last six months they have come over on to our 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati line and the probabilities are 
they are going to put it on other lines. Now the W. U. 
have a second pole line between these two cities on which 
service is interfered with in addition to our block wire 
Which happens to be on this line of poles. Up to the 
present time we have heen unable to get anything from the 
W. U. as to what their electrical department propose to do 
to obviate these disturbances. So far as I see. each eorpora- 
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tion looks to the other to take some steps—if necessary, 
legal. That continues to spread in all directions. The 
subject is one of great interest to us because we have a 
thousand miles of bloek territory and that is going to be 
knoeked out if the single-phase shall supersede the other, 
is It seems fair to do. 

Mr. Maver: The subjeet has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed I do not think there is much left to be said. A 
remedy must be supplied either by eliminating the single- 
phase system or by avoiding its effeets on telegraph and 
telephone circuits. Many minds are now at work on this - 
exceedingly important problem and doubtless a happy solu- 


tion of it will eventually be found. 


Mr. Taylor, J. B.: There is a great increase in the ten- 
dency to put up ground wires. Many years ago they com- 
meneed to do it with barbed wire, but such wire is a mean 
proposition and for that reason it fell into disfavor. I would 
not advise anybody to use barbed wire, as the short barbs 
are of no use as additional protection and are a great dis- 
advantage in handling and hard to clear in ease of trouble. 
This ground wire should be good, stout wire without any 
barbs. 


Mr. Parsons read the following paper, entitled: ‘‘In- 
ductive and Other Foreign Disturbances on Telegraph 
Wires.’’ by W. C. Stowell. wire chief, C. & A. R .R.: 


INDUCTIVE AND OTHER FOREIGN DISTURBANCES 
ON TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


By W. C. Stowell, of the Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Foreign disturbances on telegraph wires, other than 
those caused by ordinary interruptions such as crosses, 
breaks and grounds, may be classed as follows: 
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Atmospheric, consisting of oscillatory waves, or dis- 
ruptive discharges; conductive, consisting of cross talk and 
leakage from other telegraph wires, leakage from power 
circuits, or earth currents from power circuits; inductive. 
consisting of induction from other telegraph wires, from 
single phase or multiphase grounded power circuits, or from 
metallic circuit alternating current power circuits. 


It is the intention in this paper, to simply give the result 
of several years experience, with such remedies for these 
troubles that suggest themselves, or have been tried in 
praetiee and found useful. 


Under atmospheric disturbances will come lightning ana 
the rare cases of waves passing over the earth during periods 
of excessive sun-spot or aurora borealis activity. The latter 
are so infrequent as to require no special remedy. The only 
known remedy is to employ metallic circuit by patching 
wires together at terminals and lift the grounds. This 
remedy failed four vears ago when tried between Chicago 
and Buffalo, N. Y., on a single Morse Western Union circuit. 


Disruptive discharges, including lightning and contact 
with high voltage power circuits are protected against by 
the various well known types of lightning arresters, requir- 
ing no special attention here except to give a few comments 
on the more common types, with the attendant results. The 
‘‘Argus’’ arrester, consisting of a choke coil on porcelain 
form, with a ground connection very near convolutions of 
choke coil, has not proved satisfactory owing to breakage 
of the porcelain. It is also doubtful if the choke coil feature 
is of any great value. Some recent authorities claim the 
Initial lightning discharge shows itself in one direction and 


not of high frequenev, the high frequency waves. when 
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Present. being a secondary phenomena caused by the ca- 
pacity and inductance in circuits producing them induc- 
tively, or by condenser action. It is our experience that 
ordinary relays exert the choking effect and force the static 
into carbon or plate arresters, and that when cable poles 
as well as switehboards are protected by fuses and carbon 
block or non-areing metal protectors, relays will not be 
damaged. An exception to this is noted in the case of low 
resistance relays made by putting spools of 150 ohms instru- 
ment in multiple. Such relays often go short to the core 
after lightning. This is not noticed with series wound 
relays. The worst case of relays burned out in our experi- 
ence was due. to ground connection having been taken off. 
a Argus arrester at cable pole near terminal office. 


While some authorities question the necessity of switch- 
ard protection in addition to cable terminal arresters and 
fuses, it ig our opinion, based on the frequency of fuses 
‘pening and carbon block or their equivalent arresters going 
‘rounded, and considering the danger of high voltage con- 
tact, that „Switchboard protection is desirable where it can 
have intelligent supervision, for by using smaller fuse at 
"side protection often time is saved by inside fuse blowing 
hefore outside protection does, saving a lineman trip to 
‘able protection. 


In testing for trouble after lightning, time may be saved 
' rough rneasurements with voltmeter and milameter. A 
few *"Speriments with voltmeter will enable one to judge 
Wproximate distance of an open fuse, by amount of static 
kick on Voltmeter, while a ground ean be developed by 
application of high voltage to burn it through and measured 

with shunted milameter, using cell or two dry battery when 
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ground is close, resistance of such cells being so smali, 
simple caleulation will give the approximate resistance to 
ground. A shunt, accurate enough for this, may be quickly 
made by reducing full scale deflection through suitable 
steady battery circuit, to one-tenth or one-hundredth by 
piece of copper or German silver wire shunted around in- 
strument and cut to proper adjustment. ; 


In testing for a partly open fuse or bad connection it 
‘should be remembered that relays give a high voltage kick 
back, in many cases enough to cause a partly open fuse or 
bad joint to close. In testing for such a trouble, after same 
has been developed, care should be taken to avoid such 
relay discharge by using very small battery and milameter. 
to avoid closing the bad connection until same has been 
located in the ordinary way by having stations ground for 
test. The contrary is true for grounds, a high voltage 
should be used to burn them through, in certain cases it has 
been found possible to supply alternating current through 
condensers from telephone generator to maintain a short 
cireuit or ground through a bad contact, at samé time re- 
sistance is measured in ordinary with direct current instru- 


ments. 


At large terminals it may be convenient to put a relay 
and bell in ground cireuit to give notice when a line goes 


grounded. so ean be remedied before causes delay. 


Some magnetie deviees have been constructed to avoid 
leaving a line open or grounded after lightning has disap- 
peared, but we have no data as to their performance. Power 
companies are now experimenting with a water resistance 


to carry off lightning. with very satisfactory results. 


Conduetive disturbances from lines on same poles known 
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as eross talk may be separated from induetive trouble by 
tests with voltmeter and ammeter. Being detected as direct 
current on instruments and identified by opening successive 
circuits. An alternating current voltmeter is useful under 
recent conditions. . A cheap form of magnetic vane volt- 
meter may be used as a milammeter for alternating currents, 
With slight correction in ealibafion, resistance such an in- 
strument is usually too low for its deflections to be propor- 


tional to volts in telegraph work. 


The remedy for conductive trouble is to patch circuits 
apart that show leakage to each other, or reduce battery 


on disturbing wires when possible, if necessary throwing out 


disturbing circuits. When leakage is from direct current 


Power circuits, increased battery power or better conductiv- 
ty is remedy. H from alternating power circuit increasing 
margin by more battery or better conductivity, or inserting 


inductance and shunted capacity as discussed later are 


Suggested remedies. Cure is better insulation and higher 


conductivity. When these fail. only thing to be done is to 
move. 


In a paper before this association at Indianapolis, by 
Mr. X. E. Roome, in June, 1904, entitled, **Pacifie Coast 
Telegraph Conditions," conductive troubles are efficiently 
Treated, see pages 128 to 133, proceedings of that meeting. 


.. "t this point it is proper to state that anything to 
Inercoase the working margin on a eireuit will tend to over- 
"ome. these conductive and inductive disturbances. This 
Sl). duelide improved conduetivity, proper proportioning 
Pattern and best insulation obtainable. We are working 
Wut. two single wires out of each gravity battery on the 


Alton railroad wires at one point where ten wires terminate. 
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and but one or two wires at other battery terminals from 
each gravity battery. Since changing from three wires to 
a battery to but one or two, we are able to work through 
wet snow and fog on circuits that were unworkable in such 
weather before. Current used is kept at fifty to sixty milli- 
amperes on loeal wires equipped with thirty-five ohm relays. 
That is, dry weather current is fifty or sixty. 

Earth currents may be classed as direct or alternating. 
Interference on short wires is most noticeable, since the 
disturbing pressure more nearly approaches the line voltage 
as the latter becomes lowered for shorter lines. Remedy is 
increased margin of working current, metallic circuit, or in 
ease of alternating disturbance, insertion of inductance in 
ground connection. 


A successful method adopted by the writer to overcome 
such earth currents from direct current trolley cars between 
East St. Louis and Wann, Ill., on an eighteen mile block 
wire, with nine offices each working to a ground was to lift 
the ground connections and leg the former ground connec- 
tion to a through wire at each station. Latter wire was a 
single Morse cireuit from Chicago to St. Louis, with no 
intermediate offices between the block stations. This ar- 
rangement was successfully cperated for two years during 
which time neither the block nor the through wire inter- 
fered with each other, and the earth currents were of 
course eliminated from the block wire. If the through wire 
went open in the block station district we were still able to 
work through it around via the block. trouble showing up 
on the block and being located between two adjacent 
block stations. If either wire went erossed or grounded 
trouble was quiekly loeated between two adjacent bloek 


stations by proper tests. 
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The above arrangement has now been taken off to 
enable us to cut an intermediate office in on the through 
wire, and to experiment with heavy battery to overcome the 
earth currents. We have had about one month’s experience 
since going back to the grounded arrangement, and by 
increasing the battery about one hundred per cent., have 
been working fairly well, although one or two block offices 
still complain of current in block sounders getting very 
weak or very strong when trolley car is in certain positions. 
We are correcting this now by adding still more battery at 


the points most affected. 


‘We also encountered alternating earth currents on a 
block wire between Pontiae and Dwight, IlL, which were 
SO bad as to render circuit useless at times. Before we 
could experiment with remedies operator's block was re- 
placed by electric blocks. These earth currents came from 
à single phase trolley car system using 3,300 volts on 
trolley, using their rails for return circuit, 25 cycle General 
Eleetric equipment, about two hundred feet from the Alton 
tracks. 


The value of inductance to be inserted in ground con- 
nection to choke back alternating earth currents would 
have to be determined by experiment; we find that the 
“Mount of inductive buzz on telegraph wires is largely in 

Yeneed by the length of the circuit, its condenser capacity 
tending to accumulate more buzz, therefore conclude on 
Short sections of block wires which are generally arranged 
to a ground at each station, a reasonable sized choke coil 
Could be built to absorb such buzzing. 


Such impedance coils must be built on laminated cores, 
Closed magnetic circuit, made rather large so as to get 
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enough turns on them to get the inductance without unduly 
increasing the ohmic resistance. We are familiar wiv 
such impedance coils used with Composite telephones, bus 
these telephone coils, being designed to only stop the very 
high frequency telephone waves, are too small for 25 eyele 
currents. 


Induction from other parallel circuits indicates the fol- 
lowing remedies: 


First—Move. 


Second—Use metallic pairs, no grounded circuits, trans- 
posing 1f necessary. 


Third—Inerease working margin of current. 


Fourth—Introduce high impedance in series with the 
line at each end of exposure, with condensers shunted te 
ground between the impedances. 

First and second remedies require no discussion. 

Our experience with third remedy, increased margin, is 
successful as applied to our Chicago Bloomington quadru- 
plex, distance 126 miles, iron wire, working balance in dry 
weather 3,200 ohms, dynamo battery at Chicago, gravity at 
Bloomington. 

This quad was interrupted on an average ten minutes 
each hour by buzz on neutral relays and at longer intervals 
by same on polar side. trouble showing at both ends. This 
buzz would come past the repeating sounder and if adjusted 
away from it had no margin to work relays. Interference 
comes from single phase trolley induetion between Dwight 
and Pontiae, Ill., distance 18 miles, battery used before rem- 
edy applied, 220 volts at each end. This successfully over- 
eame the trouble, by giving us more margin on common 


side. and holding polar relay quiet during the periods of 
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strong induction, and we worked it this way for several 

days, but found that 350 volts was too much, as Chicago 
dynamo pole changer would are after three or four hours 
use and require constant cleaning and adjustment, notwith- 
standing the fact we used a good spark condenser around it. 
We then reduced the pressure to three hundred volts at each 
end and have been ‘successfully operating at that pressure 
for over a year, with no interruption from the trolley in- 
duction, except when the margin is abnormally reduced by 
wet snow or fog, have had one or two such days when it 
Was necessary to abandon neutral side for few hours. and 
have also been compelled to keep the gravity battery at 
Bloomington right up to more than 280 volts to keep the 
buzz out, the induetion showing up in proportion to the 
Weakened condition of battery when neglected. 

The Western Union have abandoned their quads between 
Chicago and St. Louis, Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago 
and Bloomington, Chicago and Peoria, Chicago and Spring- 
field, T., and to one or two other points reached by Chicago 
"la this route and are either using other routes or working 
the circuits as polar duplexes; when doing the latter they 
finq 1t necessary to operate at the highest potential, 350 
volts on the longer circuits. to keep the polar sides quiet. 
With lower potentials the polar sides would buzz at inter- 
Vals. 

The fourth remedy. impedance and shunted condensers 
has not as yet been worked out. We find that 10 henrys 
UAnetanee will annul about two volts buzz on 150 ohm 
“clay, We know that 20 to 40 thirty-five ohm relays on 

the local wires between Bloomington and Chicago will en- 
rely annul the buzz on circuits whose companion circuits 
"h same route show bad interference. when latter have no 
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intermediate offices cut in. The buzz seems to be a trifle 
worse on copper wires than on iron. We have tried insert- 
ing various kinds of choke coils at terminals such as tele- 
phone repeating coils. and small impedance coils made for 
Simplex telegraph and telephone combinations, but cannot 
entirely annul the buzz. Western Union people have made 
some experiments with repating sounders on their leased 
copper wires, but with very unsatisfactory results. 


It certainly looks like shunted condensers and im- 
pedance coils would take off the buzz and we understand 
some roads, the C. M. & St. P. for example, can work their 
quads through several 150 ohm relays, showing a certain 
amount of inductance will not ruin a quad, although the 
writer’s experience has been that telephone repeating coils, 
simplex telephone choke coils, several relays and certain 
other coils inserted in our Chicago-Bloomington quad circuit 
rendered the neutral side too sluggish. An exception was 
noted in the ease of our Simplex circuit worked on a pan 
of number 14 coppers wires from Bloomington to Chicago, 
the telegraph side of which works through two coils known 
by the telephone people as ‘‘37A’’ repeating coils. We find 
our Chicago quad, even with the 300 volts on it, works first 
class through this impedance. These are large coils of low 
ohmie resistanee, about 40 ohms to the telegraph current. 
and very high impedance to alternating currents of voice 
frequeney. 

Calculation shows the ohmic equivalent of 10 micro- 
farads capacity for 25 cycles is 637 ohms. The impedance 
of one 150 ohm relay is about 235 apparent ohms to 25 


evcle sine wave alternating current. 


We have tried to work a Simplex telegraph circuit 
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through a pair of telephone wires, distance between ter- 

minals 126 miles, with 10 micro-farads in each side at each 

end. That is, the capacity was in series with each side of 

the telephone wire at the terminals for the purpose of talk- 

ing and ringing through it, to separate the telephone side 

from a grounded common battery system, we found this 
capacity too great to work the Morse circuit through—the - 
telegraph relays were too sluggish and the terminals could 
not break each other. We understand others have had sim- 
lar experience, the Illinois Central among others. It is a 
familiar condition on some of the A. T. T. Co. lines. 


The problem, then, is one to be submitted to Electrical 
Engineers to design such capacity and inductance as will 
dispose of the foreign impressed alternating pressure with- 
Out rendering single or multiplex Morse systems too slug- 
gish or reducing working margin too much. Our idea 
would be to connect it up so the impedance coils would be 
at the ends of the exposed sction, but making the ground 
connections to the condensers at points far enough away 
i Om exposed sections to eseape alternating earth currents, 
if Necessary moving the impedances and condensers to sta- 
tions distant from terminals of exposure, in order to escape 
Such earth currents. 

The last case to be considered. induction from metallic 
“Ireuit power feeders, requires same treatment as single 


. re 
Phase grounded circuit exposure. 


Our experience has been limited to a forty thousand volt 
transmission line, parallel to us for about twenty-five miles, 
but from five hundred feet to quarter of a mile away from 

the railroad's wires. We experience no interference from 


his system. but the long distance telephone people were 
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closer and had to put in more transpositions and at certain 
places, to move. 


In this connection will mention experience on simplex 
telephone circuit, Chicago to Bloomington, on which serious 
noise developed from the Pontiac Dwight induction, when 
we used impedance coils with open magnetic circuit on solid 
eores. We cut in more transpositions and got the line quiet 
as long as the telegraph side was left open, but noise was 
bad when Morse side was closed. Substitution of laminated 


core, closed magnetic circuit impedance coils entirely re- 
moved the noise from telephone side, latter coils having 


the same resistance and same number of turns as the solid 
eore ones had. 


The extension of high pressure long distanee transmis- 
sion lines, prolifie growth of single phase alternating eui. 
rent traetion, eleetrifieation of steam railroads and develop- 
ment of water power resourees throughout the world, is 
invading every state in the Union, and radical action is 
necessary to keep these circuits away from our telegraph | 
and telephone lines. | 


The electrical engineering profession, as a whole, having 
many years ago abandoned the telegraph field for more 
alluring work, now show a marked indifferenee to the 
disastrous effects of their transmission svstems on those 
older servants of the people. the telegraph and telephone. 
The time is now at hand for a change, and we trust that 
after experiencing the serious effects of such interference 
on electrified steam railroads like the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford. with its heavy currents and single 
phase trolleys, that the best engineering talent will be em- 
ployed to contrive methods and design instruments to work 
under these new conditions. 
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The commercial companies, telephone, telegraph and rail- 
roads, should unite in their efforts to compel the power 
companies to recognize their prior rights, and legislation 
should be devised and pushed to restrict the ruin of existing 
lines of communication by power circuit invasion. 

Mr. Selden moved that the convention adjourn, to meet 
at 8:15 P. M. in executive session, 

Which was seconded, 


And agreed to. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 
(Thursday, June 20, 1907.) 


The convention was ealled to order by President Chenery 
at 9:30 A. M. 

Seeretary Drew: We had a telegram yesterday from 
Mr. Foley regretting he could not attend on aecount of the 
illness of his sister. I received a telegram as I went out 
of the afternoon meeting in which he advised the death . 
9f his sister. So I responded to the telegram and senı 
him, as from the association, an expression of our sympathy 
With him and his family. 

President Chenery: The first paper we have for this 
Session is Mr. Maver's. | 

Mr, William Maver, Jr., read the following paper: 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, SOME OF ITS 
PRACTICAL' AND COMMERCIAL ASPECTS. 
By William Maver, Jr. 
Part 1. Technical Aspects. 
Wireless telegraphy now appears to be settling down on 
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a practical basis. It is finding its field to be where all those 
who have not been actuated by interested motives have 
consistently stated it would be found, namely as a means of 
communication between ships at sea and between ships 
and the shore. How long it will hold this field undisputedly 
depends upon the measure of success that may attend the 
efforts of those who are now endeavoring to perfect wire- 
less telephony. At least half a dozen inventors are at work 
on this problem in this country and Europe and it is re- 
ported that the wireless transmission of speech has been 
experimentally successful up to distances of several miles 
overland; but apparently much remains yet to be done 
before wireless telephony, even for short distances, becomes 
an accomplished fact. Should this hoped for result be 
achieved, however, it is evident that for many purposes it 
will displace wireless telegraphy. For example, probably 
one of the chief reasons why wireless telegraphy is not 
already universally installed on all manner of sailing vessels 
and steamships is the necessity for employing an expert 
Morse operator to transmit and receive messages. Wire- 
less telephony, even if only available for a distance com- 
paratively short, obviously could be installed to advantage 
in the officer’s room of every ship that floats the ocean. 
lake, river or harbor, and perhaps on railway trains as 
well, for any purpose that might arise. 

Wireless telephony is not yet here, however, while for- 
tunately for those that go down to the sea in ships, wireless 
telegraphy is here aud it is already installed or is being 
installed on every lighthouse and on the vessels of every 
important navy and steamship line in the world. It is 
probably easily within bounds of aceuraey to say that there 


are now over 2,000 wireless stations. ineluding ship and 
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Shore stations, in operation in various parts of the world 
and this number is being added to daily. 


The distances covered by wireless telegraphy in regular 
operation may be set at from one mile to fiftv or one hun- 
dred miles. When the statement is made, as it frequently 
has been, that messages have been received from ocean 
going vessels several days out from New York, it may be 
taken for granted that these messages have been received 
at one or the other of the Atlantie Coast stations within 
wireless signaling distanee of the vessel, and by these sta- 
tions repeated by overland wire telegraphy to New York. 
There is no doubt that messages are received under favor- 
able eonditions at distances of several hundred miles from 
Shore, but these are exceptional cases. No regular inter- 
^hange of business is at present carried on at those distances. 


While we frequently run across the statements of inter- 
“ested brokers in wireless telegraph stock that trans-Atlantic 
Wireless telegraph will shortly be accomplished, it is no- 
ticeab]e that Mareoni, Fessenden and De Forest have of late 
been silent on this subject. Fessenden indeed has with com- 
mendable frankness, practically admitted that the difficul- 
Nes of trans-Atlantic wireless telegraphy are at present well 
meh insurmountable. His experiments were continued for 
nearly one vear between Massachusetts and Scotland. He 
founa that there are at least two serious obstacles in the 
Way of trans-Atlantic wireless signaling. First. atmospheric 
absorption of the electrice wave energy of the signals. Up 
Sia Cistances of 1.000 miles this absorption is not very 
Marked. but bevond this point it becomes very important. 

he other diffeulty consists in the inability to maintain 


*YUtony or tuning of the apparatus. at the respective trans- 
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mitting and receiving stations. The difficulty, in the words 
of Mr. Fessenden, ‘‘is in getting the stations which are to 
communicate to maintain their frequencies sufficiently reg- 
ularly.’’ It was found impossible to receive messages when 
the frequency varied one part in one million. This it may be 
noted, is equivalent to saying that if a telegraph system which 
depended for its successful operation upon the synchronism 
of wheels at the sending and receiving stations, should 
vary one part in one million the system would not operate. 
While Mr. Fessenden is hopeful that these difficulties will 
be overcome, the prospect for an immediate realization of 
this hope is not very encouraging. But fortunately again 
there is no real necessity for trans-Atlantic wireless tele- 
graphy, or eableless telegraphy, as some wireless experts 
take pleasure in terming it. The Atlantic cables are still 
doing business at the old stand and there is every reason 
to believe that they will continue to do so for many years. 
Singular as it may seem to some people there is, apart from 
occasional injury to the cables, no method of telegraphing 
that is as reliable as submarine cable telegraphy. The 
reasons for this are obvious. The cable, year in and year 
outs, works undisturbed by changes in weather conditions. 
Lightning storms do not affect its operation, and vagrant 
currents from neighboring and unneighborly electric trae- 
tion circuits, or induction from high tension alternating 
current systems, can never approach within harmful dis- 
tance of its sensitive apparatus. Similar immunity from 
these disturbing factors in overland telegraphy would there 
is no doubt be gladly welcomed by the members of this 
association, 

Aside from the filings coherer it may be said that the 
most prominent type of detectors now in use are the mag- 
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netic detector employed by the Marconi interests, the car- 
borundum detector employed by the De Forest Company 
and the various electrolytic detectors of the Fessenden and 
Shoemaker types. The magnetic detector, the carborundum 


detector and the electrolytic detector require a telephone 


receiver for the reception of signals. The magnetic detector 


was described in the author's paper on ‘‘Improvements in 
Wireless Telegraphy.’’ read before the Indianapolis con- 


vention of this association. The carborundum detector con- 


sists of a crystal or carborundum which is clamped between - 


two metal electrodes. Otherwise so far as the arrangement 


of circuits is concerned, it simply displaces the filings co- 
herer, but does not operate a relay. The electrolytic de- 
tector consists of a small eup containing a dilute solution 
of nitric acid, into which the terminal of a very fine plat- 
inum wire is placed. Another wire enters the acid from the 
bottom of the cup. When current from a small dry battery 
IS Dassed through the solution by means of the fine wire, 
Polarization takes place, and current ceases to flow in the 
circuit, Incoming electric waves appear to dissipate this 
Polarization. causing variations in the current of the local 
cirenit and sounds corresponding to dots and dashes are 


heard in the telephone receiver. 


The De Forest Audion is also one of the more recently 
invented wireless detectors. This detector, briefly described, 
^CODSists of an incandescent filament in a vaccuum, shunted 

'Y a local circuit in which is a battery and a telephone re- 
ceiver, Incoming electric oscillations appear to affect the 
electrical condition or equilibrium of this circuit and set up 
Variations of current therein which are heard as dots ana 
dashes in the telephone receiver. This receiver was fully 
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described in the Transactions of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers for 1906. 


Another deteetor which promises to be of utility in 
practical wireless telegraphy is the Silicon detector, the in- 
vention of G. W. Piekard. This detector is of the thermo- 
electric type of wireless receivers. It produces its own 
electro motive force. Its electrodes are pure Silicon and a 
metallic element of low resistance. The energy of the in- 
coming electric oscillations are converted into joulean heat 
(C2 R) at the element having high resistance (the Silicon) 
which heat is converted at the contact point into a short 
pulse of direct current in the telephone receiver; and a long 
or short continuation of these pulses produces a dash or dot 
in the receiver. Mr. Pickard states that a fragment of 
Silicon merely held with suitable pressure between two flat 
ended brass rods gives excellent commercial results. This 
detector has the advantage that no battery is required in 
the local circuit. In sensitiveness it compares favorably 
with the electrolytic and magnetic detectors, according to 
tests made by Mr. Pickard. The carborundum detector is 
about one-half as sensitive as the last named detectors. 


It is interesting to note that the telephone receiver has 
been found to respond to a single impulse of eurrent of very 
much less strength than is required to energize the most 
sensitive wireless detector, and were it not for the high 
induetanee of the telephone receiver, the intermediate wire. 
less deteetor would not be neeessary. At the high frequen- 
cies used in wireless telegraphy. however, namely of the 
order of five hundred thousand or one million per seeond. 
the inductance of the telephone receiver renders it mute. 


An improvement in wireless telegraphy that may lead 
to Important results consists in the use of undamped oseilla- 
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tions with which numerous experiments are now being made 
by Poulsen, Shoemaker, The Telefunken Company and 


others. 


In the ordinary ‘‘spark’’ gap transmitter, it is known 
that between each spark or train of sparks there is a rapid 
falling off or damping of the amplitude of oscillations; con- 
sequently the full benefits of resonance in the tuned receiv- 
ing circuits are not obtainable. Poulsen's method of obtain- | 
ing undamped oscillations is an amplification of the Dud- 
dell "Singing arc” and consists in employing an electric 
are of peculiar construction shunted with a capacity (con- 
denser) and inductance of a wireless transmitting circuit. 


In Poulsen’s device the positive electrode is copper; 
the negative electrode is carbon. When the capacity and 
inductance are suitably adjusted rapid oscillations of uni- 
form amplitude are established in the circuit and thence 
are thrown upon the vertical wire. These oscillations are 
broken into dots and dashes in the usual way. Unfortun- 
ately, thus far, the energy output by this method is low 
and it remains to be ascertained whether or not the advan- 
tages of uniform amplitude by conducing to a better utiliza- 
tion of resonance, will more than offset the disadvantage of 


reduced energy output. 


Another improvement in the practice of wireless tele- 
Bra Phy consists in the employment of electrice wave meters 
Y Means of which the wave length or the wave frequency 
"Ay be measured. These wave meters are based primarily 
Sn the principle that with an exciting circuit in proximity 
ES a secondary circuit, a maximum current will be induced 
n the secondary circuit when the two circuits are in reso- 
nance, which will be when they possess corresponding in- 
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ductance and capacity. Knowing the capacity and in- 
duetanee of the secondary circuit, the frequency and wave 
length of the oscillations are deducible. (A detailed descrip- 
tion of electric wave meters may be found by those inter- 


ested, in the last edition of the author’s work ‘‘ Wireless 
Telegraphy.’’) Increased familiarity of the operators with 
the apparatus has also naturally tended to improved results 
in the actual operation of the various systems. Apart from 
the foregoing noted features and certain improvements in 
the details of apparatus and the arrangement of vertical 
wires, there has been comparatively little advance made in 
the art of wireless telegraphy, during the past one or two 
years. 


A short description of some experiments conducted re- 
eently by the Telefunken Wireless Telegraph Company of 
Berlin, relating to the use of wireless telegraphy between 
railway trains in motion and fixed stations, may be of inter- 
est to the members of this association. The experiments 
were made on sections of railway track about 12.5 miles n. 
length, with four stations about four miles apart within 
this distance. The wireless outfit of each fixed and moving 
station consisted of a filings coherer receiver, and an in- 
duetion eoil transmitter, together with the other apparatus 
usually employed therewith. A coach containing the wire- 
less outfit was equipped with a rectangular wire suspended 
by posts about one foot high at each corner of the roof 
of the coach. The wire was attached to porcelain insulators 
on the top of these posts. A single wire was led from th» 
wire to the apparatus within the coach. A ground was ob- 
tained through the iron trucks of the coach. The fixed 


station was between the telegraph poles. The aerial wire 
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was erected horizontally between the poles and paralleled 
the regular telegraph wires for a distance of 193 feet, about 
one foot therefrom, and was carefully insulated from those 
wires. A wire connected this aerial wire to the apparatus 
in the fixed station. The ground was made by a wire con- 
nection to the nearby rails. Current for the induction coil 
was supplied by eight portable storage cells giving 16 volts 
and having an output of about 3 amperes with a spark 
gap of .12 inch. The maximum distance of the train from 
the traeks was 65 feet. 


By this arrangement reliable signals were sent and re- 
celved at a distance of 7.5 miles. 


As several of the members of this association have had 
experience with other methods of telegraphing to and from 
moving trains, they can probably enlighten the association 
as to the necessity of improvements over those methods. 
and also as to the utility of such systems in general. 


Part 2. Commercial Aspects. 


The opinion of the writer has been frequently asked as 
to the merits of the great claims that are being made rela- 
tive to the divided earning capacity of wireless telegraphy 
hy the brokers who appear to have assumed control of the 
stock selling end of one or more of the wireless companies. 
A few remarks bearing on these claims may not be inap- 
Propriate at this time. 

Let us first diseuss the wireless telegraph earnings on 
the basis of the exchange of messages between ship and 
shore stations. According to the published reports of one 
ý the wireless companies which has its system installed on 
(8 steamships plying between Europe and the United States, 
the gross earnings for the year 1906 were approximatelv 
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$55,170.00 for messages exchanged between ship and shore 
stations. This figures out to approximately 25,823 messages 
for the year, which is equal to a total of 70 messages per 
day, or less than one message per day per ship. How much. 
if any, of this revenue goes to the foreign wireless telegraph 
company that presumably owns the wireless apparatus on 
the ships, is not stated. Presumably certain royalties may 
have to be paid by the ship owners for the use of the ap- 
paratus, and there may also be additional revenue for 
‘‘news’’ service received on shipboard. But granting this. 
it is difficult to figure out much net revenue after the sal- 
aries of officers and operators have been paid. 


This is perhaps the best showing that can be made for 
wireless telegraph companies doing a general commercial 
business in this country, or with the ships that sail United 
States waters. When it is stated that hundreds of steam- 
ships own their own wireless apparatus eutright and do 
considerable business with government wireless shore sta- 
tions without charge the diffieultv of seeing a bright pros- 
peet for the earning of dividends on eapitalizations amount- 
ing to 6, 8 or 10 millions of dollars by a legitimate exchange 
of wireless messages between ship and shore stations is 
largely inereased. 


One of the large German wireless telegraph companies 
has confined its business almost exclusively to the manufac- 
ture and sale of its apparatus outright to eustomers, and it 
is understood they have made fair profits. Several com- 
panies in this eountry are doing likewise. Obviously, there- 
fore, there is no monopoly of this art on the part of any 
one company, although such a claimed monopoly is the chief 


stock in trade of certain of the stock brokers referred to. 
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An analysis of the published claims put forth by certain 
stock brokers to induce the purchase of stock in a wireless 
telegraph company shows spme glaring misstatements, seem- 
ingly at least calculated to mislead prospective customers 
as to the constructional and operating costs, etc., of the 
system. Another method to induce purchase of stock con- 
sists. or did consist. of sending out broadcast by mail, cir- 

cular letters offering stock of a wireless telegraph company 
at $110.00 per share, guaranteeing 5% per annum on the 
stock for 5 vears. This-appears a fair enough proposition 
until it is known that the stock was at the time offered on 
the New York curb at $30.00 to $36.00 per share. This 
offer Was accompanied by the most glowing accounts, with- 
out regard to the difficulties in the way of the prospective 
earnings of the company, by means of trans-Atlantic wire- 
less telegraphy and by overland wireless telegraphy as well. 
It is but fair to say that the managers of at least one of the : 
companies whose stoek is being used in this way has dis- 
claimed any responsibility in the matter. Unfortunately 
it is to be feared that the brokers were only too successful 
in unloading stock to unsophisticated purchasers on this 
basis. ' 


The paper was received with applause. 

Mr. Selden:- This is a most interesting paper. A friend 
of mine aeeosted me sometime ago and said he had $20,000 
he was going to invest in that stock. I asked if he would 
like to make $10,000. He said, ‘‘Very much."' I said. ‘‘ All 
right Give it to me now and keep the other $10.000.” 
(Laughter.) The claim at that time was made that they 
were going to transmit messages for ten cents, as having no 
vires to maintain they could do it and make a profit. I told 
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him from the experience we had had in the telegraph busi- 
ness, that, without eounting the expense of wires whatever, 
every ten cent message cost eleven and seven-eighths cents, 
and that I thought he had better keep out of the business. 


President Chenery: This association is certainly in- 
debted to Mr. Maver for this paper. Every topie committee 
puts Mr. Maver down at the head of the list and he has 
never disappointed us. 


Mr. Selden moved the paper be printed in the proceea- 
ines and a vote of thanks tendered Mr. Maver, 

Which was seconded, 

And agreed to. 


Mr. Marshall: I have had some experience—I haven't 
any stock—with wireless telegraphy. We are making a 
great advance in the uses of wireless telegraphy, and you 
gentlemen have an opportunity here to see just what can 
be done. One of our principal stations on the Atlantic sea- 
board is at Atlantie City. at the end of Young's pier. I 
just eame from there this morning. The station has been 
sending out news to the ships that are passing for probably 
an hour. all the prineipal items of news gone out of the 
steamships this morning will be printed and the papers 
placed for the passengers at their breakfasts. 


I want to assure you that it is beyond the experimental 
stage. We have disturbances the same as you have in tele- 
graphing. This station here is as simple as we can make it 
to accomplish results. The stations are at intervals all up 
and down the coast so a steamship ean be almost continu- 
ously in touch with the shore. We ean send messages to 
the officers and receive orders. In cases where there has 


been serious accident they have called for assistance and it 
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has been promptly given. So our modern service is thor- 
oughly a success. 


I think the most expensive experience-lesson the wireless 
people had to learn was that of competing with the wire 
people in the item of news. The wireless telegraphy can- 
hot compete with the W. U. on a ten-cent basis. It cannot 
he done. Our service costs too much to do that. In fact, 


we cannot do it on a twenty-five cent basis as we have 
learned. 


There are some places where inland service can be made 
profitable: where there are intervals of one hundred and 
fifty miles over rough country and the lines would be de- 
stroved for some reason. We know wireless stations can 
be so placed as to supplement your lines and hence keep up 
communication when your lines are down. This will come - 
to some extent, and we are going to present this to you 
because we have been enabled to get our apparatus so sim- 
plified and. so reliable that it can be used. 


The eost of a wireless telegraph station apparatus, such 
as we have at Atlantic City and such as you would require, 
can be sold to you for less than one thousand dollars. You 
cannot construct many miles of line for that. This ap- 
Paratus, as I say, has been simplified. We find that by tak- 
ing a W, U. operator and training him for a week he be- 
comes profieient. To get the sounds coming in correctly 
the ear has to be trained for the purpose. But taking any 
ordinary telegraph man in a very short period he will be- 
come competent in wireless. 


I have made arrangements so you gentlemen can go 
on the pier and see our station without any charge at the 
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entrance of the pier, and I will be glad to have you call 
there. (Applause.) 


Secretary Drew: Does that one thousand dollars mean 


one station or a pair of stations? 


Mr. Marshall: One station. 


President Chenery: The invitation to visit the station 
was extended yesterday. I think it would be very inte 
esting. 

Mr. Cellar: For what distance do you consider this can 


be practically operated? 


Mr. Marshall: Our station here is good for two hun- 
dred and fifty miles over water, and, I think, such a sta- 
tion would be good for seventy-five miles over land. 


Mr. Camp: The DeForest company has a wireless system 
between Montreal and Quebec, a distance of one hundred 
and seventy-eight miles, and it worked successfully in so 
far as the actual transmission is concerned, but has not been 
a financial success. I know it has been working all right 
because I had an apparatus located in my office and found 
it very easy to read the matter going over it. 


Mr. Rhoads: What would be the effect between two 
large cities, between Indianapolis and Cincinnati? There 
are all kinds of circuits in the cities and if installed what 
would be the effect on the wireless? 

Mr. Maver: Generally speaking, I think the effect of 
those circuits would be detrimental. 

As regards the wireless telegraph displacing the wire 
telegraph. It might be possible to send between points where 


only one message is transmitted at a time, but to send two 
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or three hundred messages at the same time would be ex- 
tremely difficult. 


I should like to know of Mr. Camp if the wireless system 


is working regularly. 


Mr. Camp: The circuit has been working for the last 
two or three years and working daily. One of our French. 
papers in Montreal did for a long while,—I do not know 
whether they are continuing—receive daily news. They 
attempted to establish a cireuit between Montreal and 
Ottawa, 112 miles, but Mt. Royal is between the city and 
Üttawa and they have erected a tower on the other side of 
the mountain. The circuit is not in operation yet. 


Secretary Drew: The wireless people erected a tower 
at Milwaukee and expected to use it for considerabl service 
hetween there and Chicago, which would be over the waters 
of the lake. When the old-timers were in Milwaukee four 
years ago, they gave a little exhibition, and we had some 
conversation with the operator in Chicago. But it proved 
to bean expensive arrangement, as they did not succeed in 
doing any commercial business to any extent. They took 
the tower down—having sold probably all the stock they 


could get people to buy—and there is now no wireless com- 
munication between Milwaukee and Chieago. But there are 
“ome lake vessels fitted up with wireless that do communi- 


“ate when out on the lake with Chicago to their great ad- 
vantage, 


President Chenery: We will pass to the next paper, en- 
titled: “The Use of Special Instruments in Telephone Ser- 
vice,” by Robert E. Chetwood, Jr.. of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
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THE USE OF SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS IN 
TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
By Robert E. Chetwood, Jr. 


Three distinct classes of lines are used in commercial 
telephony. There is, first of all, the line connecting the 
subscriber’s instrument to the nearest central office, and 
this is known as the subscriber’s line. Another class of 
line is that connecting two central offices in the same city or 


connecting the central office, or offices, as the case may be, 
with the long distance offiee. "These lines are known as 


trunks. The third class of line used in commercial telephony 
is the tool line which connects the long distance. or toll 
offices, in different cities. 


In the case of the larger cities, where a considerable 
number of telephone sets are required by one subscriber, as, 
for instance, a department store or hotel, private branch 
exchanges are installed and the subscriber’s line is then the 
line connecting a telephone set with the private branch ex- 
change switchboard, while the lines connecting the private 
branch exchange with the nearby central office or with the 
long distance office are known as trunks. 


Considering the subseriber's line, vou realize that it may 
he but a few hundred feet long, or that in extreme cases it 


may be several miles long; that it may consist of twistea 
pair insulated wires, or may be composed of uninsulated 
copper wires strung on a pole line; or that it may be a pair 
in an underground or aerial eable according to the par- 
ticular type of construction used. It will of course be 
recognized that a trunk may be of short length or several 


miles in length, and that it also may be composed of any 
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one of a number of kinds of wires according to the traffic 
and construction requirements of the situation. As for the 
toll line, it may be nearly any distance in length and con- 
tain lengths of aerial, underground or submarine cable. 


As an illustration of the above, it can be said that in 
several eities the subseriber's lines vary from a few hundred 
feet to two or three miles in length; that the trunks vary 
from a fraction of a mile to over ten miles in length; and 
that as far as the toll lines are concerned, they vary from 
less than one hundred to over one thousand miles in length. 


From the above brief description of the classes of lines 
"ed in commercial service it is seen that the subscribers 
instruments must be capable of giving satisfactory service 
over many different combinations of lengths and kinds of 
circuits and that the best type of instruments, by this is 
meant the best eombination of transmitter and receiver, is 
that which answers most satisfactorily the two following 
fundamental conditions: 


(1) When used for service between subscribers sepa 
rated by but a short distance, as, for instance, subscribers 
connected to the same private branch exchange switchboard, 
or subscribers connected to the same local office, the volume 
of transmission must not be too great to be disagreeable. 

(2) When used for exceedingly long haul service. as, 
for instance, between subseribers connected by a toll line 
Several hundred miles long, the volume of transmission must 
be loud enough that persons not well versed in the use of 

the telephone can carry on a conversation without difficulty 
and without frequent repetitions. 


To meet the above two conditions the present standara 
Instruments have been found to be the most satisfactory, 
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these instruments consisting of a high resistance transmitter 
and bi-polar receiver, which, when associated with properly 
designed induction coils, are used for both local battery or 
common battery service, and these instruments are known 
as standard instruments. In what follows the term ‘‘stand- 
ard instruments’’ will mean the above instruments when 
used as above described. 


The two fundamental conditions that are mentioned 
above are, of course, not all the factors that determined the 
efficiency of transmitters and receivers that best answer 
the many varied requirements of commercial telephone 
service. A number of other factors have been considered 
and given weight, a few of the more important ones being 


as follows: 


No matter what class of line that is under consideration 
the question of cross-talk between circuits in the same cable, 
or circuits on the same pole line, will largely enter into and 
determine the proper efficiency of transmitters that should 
be made standard for commercial service. 


In a paper entitled ‘‘Transpositions of Telephone Lines, 
Cross-Talk and Induction,” by Mr. F. F. Fowle, and read 
by him at your annual eonvention at New Orleans in 1903, 
Mr. Fowle treated the subject of cross-talk and induction 
very thoroughly, both from a theoretieal and praetieal stand- 
point. In this paper Mr. Fowle pointed out the relationship 
existing between cross-talk and separation between circuits. 
Ar. Fowle showed how neeessary it was to transpose the 
wires of a circuit at certain determined intervals, the fre- 
queney of the transpositions being determined from the 
number of eireuits on the pole line and the relative loca- 


tion of the cirenits with respeet to each other. He also 
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pointed out that the larger the number of circuits carried 
on a pole line the more complicated and numerous become 
the transpositions. 


In commercial service, the telephone lines rarely are 
of less than forty wires, that is, twenty circuits ultimate 
capacity, and often run up to sixty, eighty, or one hundred 
wires ultimate capacity. It is thus seen that a system of 
transpositions for large lines becomes a fairly complicated 
one. Furthermore, no matter how the actual transpositions 
are made, that is, whether the wires are transposed accord- 
ing to what is know as the two-pin or the single pin method, 
the wires that are being transposed are brought fairly elose 
together on the transposition insulators and during damp 
orrainy weather the insulation between the wires is apt to 
become low at these points, which, of course, as will be 
shown later on, is most undesirable from a transmission 
standpoint. | 


With the above in mind, it is readily understood that 
there is a relationship between the effieiency of the trans- 
mitter to be used and the transposition of the line circuits. 
If a more powerful transmitter is used than the present 
standard, then, in order to prevent cross-talk between cir- 
cuits on the same pole line, that is, to prevent one sub- 
scriber from learning the business secrets of another sub- 
scriber, it is necessary at a considerable expense to transpose 
the Creuits much more frequently. with the result that this 
increase ir the number of transpositions introduces the pos. 
‘bilities Of transmission losses and in that way cuts down 
bart of the gain in*transmission which the more powerful 


transmitter would otherwise give. 


lt is also known that it is physieally impossible in any 
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of the large cities to carry the circuits necessary for com- 
mercial service on pole lines and that cables, either under- 
ground or aerial, must be resorted to. The circuits of the 
cable must of course be transposed for the same reasons thau 
the circuits on a pole line are transposed. This is done by 
twisting the wires in pairs and these pairs are then made up 
into a cable by layers, each pair in that way being trans- 
posed against the other pairs forming the cable. Now, as 
Mr. Fowle pointed out, the less the distance between circuits 
the greater the number of transpositions necessary, so that 
when wires are twisted together into pairs and then made 
up into a cable it is at once realized that being exceedingly 
close together it is necessary to twist the wires closely, thav 
is, put in a large number of transpositions per circuit. It is 
also realized that there is a limit to the number of twists 
that can be given to any one pair and still have the wires 
insulated from each other and obtain a cable of a low 
mutual electrostatic capacity, that is, a cable of high trans- 
mission efficiency. 


While in the last few years considerable improvement 
has been made in the manufacture of cable, still to-day the 
subject of cross-talk in cables is a serious one, especially 
in toll cables of high transmission efficiency, and this eross- 
talk places a limit on the efficiency of the transmitter that 
can be used for commercial service. The existing standard 
instruments have been found to best answer the require- 
ments which have to be met regarding volume of transmis- 
sion and cross-talk when circuits are carried in eable or open 
wires, and the instruments used for transmission over long 
or short lengths of eable or open wire, or combinations of 


both tvpes of cireuits. 
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Another factor which has determined the proper effi- 
ciency of transmitters for commercial telephone service is 
that known as ‘‘side tone." You probably know what 
side tone is, in fact, you have probably experienced the 
disagreeable effects of side tone when you have found it 
hecessary to shout into a transmitter. in order to make the 
subscriber at the other end of the line understand what 
you have to say. With an exceedingly sensitive transmitter 
the side tone becomes so loud as to be intensely disagree- 
able, and interferes with good transmission. In fact, it 
might be said, that where there is excessive side tone the 
effect on the ear is such that it is not in condition to receive 
tothe best advantage the transmission from the distant end 
of the circuit. In other words, excessive side tone affects 
the ear so that when a person has finished talking and the 
party at the distant end starts to talk, the ear is not in 
the best condition for receiving and understanding what is 
beng said, the excessive side tone having produced a tem- 
porary deafness, as it were. 


Still another factor which determines the efficiency of 
the transmitters to be used, is, that with a sensitive trans- 
mitter, all noises in the room in which the transmitter is 
located are taken up by the transmitter and sent out on 
the line. I think you probably all know how hard it is to 
Carry on a telephone conversation when anyone is hammer- 
ing in the room, and those of you who have offices close to 
busy streets, have, in summer time, when the windows are 
open probably experienced considerable difficulty in carry- 
mg on & conversation when heavy traffic is passing by. A 
Sensitive transmitter picks up very easily extraneous noises 
and transmits them to the line circuit and this factor has 
been given due weight in determining the proper efficiency 
of the present standard instruments. 
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In regard to telephone receivers, the question is often 
asked why a more sensitive receiver is not used so that a 
much greater volume of transmission can be obtained, with 
the same current, than is obtained with the present receiver. 
The answer to this question is much the same as to the 
question regarding why more powerful transmitters are not 
used, namely, on connections between subscribers connected 
to the same local office the volume of transmission would 
be too loud for satisfactory service. Cross-talk that now 
exists in cables and on open wire lines and which now is 
not noticeable, would, if more sensitive receivers were used. 
become troublesome and make necessary more numerous 
transpositions per circuit, which, as before pointed out, re- 
sults in introducing transmission losses, and in that way 
. eounteraets the advantage of the more sensitive receiver. 
Furthermore, all line noises due to light leaks on a toll line 
for instance, or due to induction from neighboring electric 
light or power circuits, would be magnified, if a more sen- 
sitive receiver were used. I feel safe in saying that in the 
ease of many circuits which are slightly noisy, due, for 
instanee, to a leak on one of the wires, the noise not being 
very noticeable with the present standard receiver, would, 
with a more sensitive receiver, become so noticeable as to 
make the ecireuit unfit for commercial service. Increased 
side tone also is an argument against more sensitive receiv- 
ers the same as against more sensitive transmitters, and the 
amplifying of extraneous noises applies to the receiver in 


the same way as it does to the transmitter. 


To sunnnarize what has been said, the transmitters and 
receivers Which are in commercial service to-day and which 


have been designated as standard instruments are the ones 
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that have been found to be best adapted for universal use, 
under the varying eonditions that have to be met with, tak- 
ing the telephone plant as it to-day exists. 


It may be asked that if the existing standard instru- 
ments are eonsidered to be the best adapted for universal 
use, eonsidering the telephone plant in its entirety. in what 
wav and by what means will the range of commercial tele- 
phony be extended, and how will it be possible at some 
future time, when the lines have been built and circuits are 
available, to obtain satisfactory transmission over distances 
much greater than at present. I believe the range of com- 
mereial telephony will be extended mostly through improve- 
ments in the line circuits themselves rather than by the use 
of more powerful transmitters or more sensitive receivers. 
In other words, I believe that the transmission losses in the 
circuits will be considerably reduced below the losses at 
present existing, that is, that the circuits will be made of 
higher transmission efficiency, by several different methods. 


Considered, for example, a eireuit several hundred miles 
long over which, under present conditions, a certain volume 
of transmission is obtained. It is well known that of the 
amount of current placed on such a circuit by the trans- 
mitter, but a small pereentage of it reaches the receiver at 
the other end of the line. The difference between the cur- 
rent placed on the cireuit at the transmitting end and the 
current that reaches the receiver at the distant end repre- 
sents the transmission losses in the line itself and in the 
apparatus associated with the line. This difference in the 
transmitted and received currents is known as the attenua- 
tion im the circuit. 

Considering a metallic telephone circuit it is known 
that there are four factors which regulate the transmission 
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efficiency of the circuit, that is, determine the amount of 
attenuation in a circuit. These four factors are as follows: 


R, or the resistance of the circuit per unit of length. 


L, or the inductance of the circuit per unit of length. 


C, or the mutual electrostatic capacity of the circuit per . 


unit of length. 


S, or the shunt resistance of the circuit per unit of 
length, the shunt resistance being the mutual or the wire 
to wire insulation resistance of the circuit. 


The four factors are related to each other and the rela- 
tion existing between them can be expressed by the follow- 
ing formula: 


A-ÍVIUXG 


RCS 
where A is the attenuation of the current in a circuit, as 
previously deseribed. 


As it is of course desirable to make the attenuation on 
the circuit as small as is economically possible, it is at once 
seen that A can be made smaller by changing any one or 
all four of the circuit constants, R, L. C, and S. First of all, 
A can be made smaller by decreasing R, that is, increasing 
the size of the line wire, namely, using more pounds of cop- 
per wire per mile. This, of course, is a most expensive 
method of improving transmission. Furthermore, as yOu 
get up into the larger sizes of line you have to greatly in- 
crease the weight of copper to obtain a small improvement 


in transmission. 


For example: a circuit composed of wires weighing 300 
pounds to the mile will give approximately the same trans- 
mission over a distance 200 miles longer than if the eireuic 


was composed of wires weighing 200 pounds to the mile: 


Lil 


that is, the extra 100 pounds of copper per mile increases 
the range by about 200 miles. Now, taking a much larger 
size wire, say, for instance, weighing 800 pounds per mile, 
this will give approximately the same transmission over a 
eireuit about 140 miles longer than a circuit weighing 700 
pounds to the mile. In this case the extra 100 pounds of 
copper per mile increases the range only about seven-tenths 
as much as in the previous case. Furthermore, the larger 
the size of line wire the closer together must be the poles 
in the pole line in order to carry the heavier load, which 
means of course more insulators per mile and a lower in- 
sulation of the circuit. From the general relationship of 
cost and transmission, I do not believe that under existing 
conditions a wire much larger than a No. 8 B. W. G. wire 


can be justified in commercial service. 


The second method of reducing attenuation is to increase 
L, the inductance of the circuit. Improving transmission 
in this way is known as loading a circuit and consists of. 
installing in a circuit, at certain indefinite intervals, coils 
of low ohmie resistance and high inductance, the coils them- 
selves being known as loading coils. 


The value of inductance in reducing the transmission 
loss in a cireuit has been known for some time, but no 
practical method of adding inductance to a circuit was 
discovered until Dr. Pupin disclosed his work on this 


subjeet and made it possible to improve transmission in this 
way. 


But loading also has its limitations. In the first place 
a loaded circuit requires a much higher insulation resistance 
than a non-loaded circuit and also the circuit must be of a 
certain minimum length before the value of the loading 
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becomes apparent in increased transmission. It is a fairly 
expensive method of improving line transmission as the 
coils are expensive to make and on open wire circuits must 
of course be protected from lightning. The greatest success 
in loading, so far obtained, has been in connection with 
cable eireuits, where the insulation ean easily be maintained 
at a high figure, and on open wire cireuits of a gauge of wire 
smaller than No. 8 B. W. G. 


The possibilities of improving transmission by loading 
are extremely promising; in fact, much has been accom- 
plished already in loading No. 12 N. B. S. G. circuits and 
also in loading cable circuits. The loading of open wire 
eireuits larger than No. 12 N. B. S. G. has not, however, 


been entirely successful, but promises to be so in the near 
future. 


Referring again to the formula for the attenuation con- 
stant A. you see that a third method of bettering trans- 
mission is to decrease the mutual electrostatic capacity of 
the circuit, that is, make C in the formula as small as is 
possible. Now the capacity of a circuit depends on the 
diameter of the wires composing the circuits and on the 
separation between the wires. The larger the diameter of 
the wires the greater the capacity, and the greater the 
separation between the wires the less the mutual electro- 
static capacity. This is one of the reasons why part of the 
gain in transmission which should result from the use of 
wires of low resistatnee is lost. due to the increase in capac- 
ity, the capacity increasing as the line wires increase in size. 
As the capacity decreases as the separation between tnu 
wires increases, it is obvious that transmission can be im- 


proved by placing the wires further apart. This of course 
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means a fewer number of circuits per pole line and conse- 
quently means a large increase in the cost of circuits: to 
handle a given volume of business. Again, the improvement 
in transmission due to a separation between the wires ot a 
circuit of 24 inches instead of 12 inches is so slight as to 
make ita method not to be seriously considered. 


The fourth and last method of improving transmission is - 
by increasing the shunt resistance of a circuit, or, in othe: 
words, increasing the insulation resistance. From my ex- 
perience in telephone work I should say that increasing the 
shunt resistance, that is, increasing the insulation of the 
circuit, means nothing more or less than good line main- 
tenance and good operating. I think this is one of the best | 
methods of improving transmission on existing circuits, l 
one that is fairly inexpensive and which if gone into thor- 
oughly will show most noticeable results. 


Inefficient line maintenance is the cause of poor trans- 
mission more often and to a greater extent than is realized. 
Every slight leak on a circuit provides a shunt path to keep 
the transmitter current from reaching the receiver at the 
distant end of the circuit. If the points of low insulation 
on the wires of a circuit do not coincide and are not of 
approximately the same resistance. then the circuit becomes 
unbalaneed and noisv, which, of course, means unsatisfac- 
tory tramsmission. - | 


Of two circuits composed of the same size line wires, 
the one "which is perfectly quiet will give better and more 
satisfactory transmission, than the one that is slightly 
noisy due to leakage caused by broken insulators, trees, 
ete., even though a more powerful transmitter is used on the 
second cireuit than on the first. 
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To obtain first-class line maintenance means a careful 
inspecting and testing of circuits. Regarding the inspection 
of circuits, do not trust the inspection to the same persons 
that do the maintenance work or the work of clearing 
trouble on the circuits, but have each circuit inspected by 
a competent wire chief at least once in six months and more 
often than that if the results of the inspection warrant it. 
This inspection should be carefully made, and if carefully 
made, it will be surprising the number of troubles found. 
A rigid inspection will result in finding many eases of 
broken or cracked insulators, many cases of loose tie wires 
and instances will be found where the line wires are off 
the insulators entirely and are lying on the cross-arm. Too 
much slack in line wires resulting in swinging crosses and 
the grounding of the wires on the other circuits of the pole 
line, also cases where tree trimming is necessary, will be 
found on inspection trips over the line. When making such 
inspection it is of particular importance that every soldered 
connection should be examined, especially at points where 
the circuit is bridled in and out of offices or cable boxes. 
At all points where the circuit is protected by arresters of 
any description, the circuit should be carefully examined 
to make sure that the arresters are not the cause of low 
insulation and do not make the circuit noisy. 


After a thorough inspection of a line has been made and 
the troubles have been cleared up, you will be surprised at 
the improvement in transmission, especially on wet or rainy 
days, when, before clearing up the troubles on the circuit, 
it was either noisy or of low transmission efficiency, and in 
many cases, unfit for commercial service froni both reasons. 

Many cases of induction from neighboring power or 
electric light circuits will also disappear after a thorough 
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clearing up of line troubles, following a rigid inspection of 
the eireuit, and the first thing to do whenever a telephone 
eireuit becomes noisy due to electric light induction, is to 
clean up the circuit and place it in a perfect physical 
condition. 


Besides periodical inspections, the circuit should be 
regularly tested by the various wire chiefs or others in 
eharge of the circuit along its route, and these wire chiefs 
(I call them wire chiefs because that is the title given to 
such men in commercial telephone work) should be provided 
with the necessary instruments and facilities for measuring 


the insulation resistance and for the location of crosses, 
grounds, ete. 


The regular tests that should be made by the wire chiets, 
should consist of daily tests to determine that the circuit is 
clear of troubles, this test to be made early in the morning 
before the heavy business of the day commences; and week- 
ly, or bi-weekly tests, which should consist of accurate in- 
sulation and resistance measurements of the circuit, the 
insulatiom measurements to include not only the insulation 
ofeach wire to ground, but the insulation between the wires 
of a cireuit. The results of these tests should be earefully 
entered in a log book, together with an entry giving the 
temperature and the weather conditions at the various sta- 
tions along the line. From these weekly tests a fair idea 
of the general condition of line maintenance can be deter- 
mined, as the insulation results, considered in connection 
with the weather conditions, will show whether or not there 
is an abnormal line leakage. The resistance measurements 
Will also show whether there are bad joints of hich resist- 


ance in the circuit. In commercial telephone work, any wire 
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that does not show an insultation of at least 10 megohms 
per mile, on a clear dry day, is considered a faulty wire and 
the cause of the low insulation must be at once located and 
the trouble cleared. 


The proper testing and handling of a telephone circuit 
in order that it may be kept in first class condition requires 
the services of several wire chiefs, if the line be of any great 
length, and money expended in this way is well spent. It 
is a simple matter to calculate the cost of a circuit, given 
its length and the number of pounds of copper to the mile, 
and knowing the cost, it is also a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to calculate what amount it is economy to spend in the 
general upkeep of the circuit in order to maintain satis- 
factory service, and if the subject is approached in this way 
it will be found that a considerable sum can, with economy, 
be spent in obtaining the services of competent wire chiefs 
and on the proper maintenance of the circuit in order that 


it may be in the best condition for satisfactory service. 


The statement was made a few minutes ago that increas- 
ing the shunt resistance of the circuit was synonomous with 
good line maintenance and good operating. Remembering 
that the shunt resistance of the eireuit is simply the mutual 
insulation of the eireuit, that is, the insulation resistance 
between the wires composing the circuit, it is clear that if 
a long eireuit is in drops at a large number of places, that 
is. it is available for service at these places, and that when 
the circuit is used for long haul messages, messages between 
distant points, and these clearing out drops or signals are 
bridved aeross the eireuit at the intermediate offices, you 
have an operating condition whieh does not tend to give 


a high mutual resistance between the wires of the circuit, 
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or, in other words, the bridged drops at intermediate offices 
provide shunt paths for the telephone current, and accord- 
ing to the number and character of the bridges, will depend 
the amount of current shunted from the receiver by these 
bridges. 


Take, for instance, a long circuit that is in drops at a 
number of intermediate offices, say at private branch ex- 
changes, and suppose that for messages between the ter- 
minals of the circuit, it is eut through at the private branch 
exehange boards by cords which contain clearing out drops, 
and that these cords also allow an operator to listen in on 
the circuit in order to supervise the connection. 


Under these conditions each cord with its clearing out 
drop or signal, places a shunt across the line, which has the 
effect of lengthening the circuit by a certain number of 
miles, and if many such cords are in the circuit the effect 


on transmission becomes serious. 


One of the worst features of such an operating condition 
or arran gement is the fact that the operator can listen in on 
the cirewit, so that you not only have the bad effect of the 
clearing out drops or signals but also have & large trans 
mission loss, due to the bridged operator's set, in many cases 
theloss due to a single bridged operator's set is equivalent 
to lengt hening the circuit from fifty to several hundred 
miles. If many such operators have access to the circuit 
you càn easily understand that the transmission over a long 
cireuit will not and cannot be expected to be satisfactory. 

When a long circuit is made up by connecting together 
several short circuits which are normally in drops at a num- 
ber of different places, it means that unless a special operat- 


ing system is put into force there will be several clearing 
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out signals bridged across the line with the accompanying 
transmission losses, and it also means a loss of circuit time, 
for if many short circuits compose the long circuit, both 
theory and practice prove it to be true that at least one of 
the short circuits will probably be in service when it is 
needed to make up the long circuit. 


If the requirements of the service are such that a long 
circuit must be in drops, and available for service at a num- 
ber of intermediate offices, then an operating system should 
be put into force which will call for the circuit to be eut 
through at all intermediate offices, not at the private branch 
exchange by the operator, but at the test board, or test 
panel, by the wire chief or whoever else is in charge, using 
a blind cord, that is, a cord without any bridged drops or 
other bridged apparatus. 


To operate in this way, the circuit can be ordered up and 
down by Morse or else can be ordered up by telephone and 
down by Morse. Such an operating method is absolutely 
essential, if satisfactory transmission is to be obtained. 


Another operating feature that must be considered is the 
use of the wires composing the circuit, for Morse work, 
either by means of composite apparatus, or by simplexing 
the circuit. 


No matter which system is used, a bridge-is placed across 
the line, wherever the composite or simplex sets are locatea, 
and these bridges cut down transmission considerably. The 
simplex set, which contains a repeating coil, is equivalent 
* to lengthening the line, if it be a No. 8 B. W. G. circuit, by 
about 40 miles, so that you can see that a few such sets 
would have a serious effect on transmission. The composite 
set. by which is meant the eomposite set for a metallie 
circuit, is of slightly less effect in reducing transmission. 
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If it is considered advisable to use a circuit for Morse 
purposes, then for telephone messages beteween terminals, 
arrrange the operating system so that when the circuit 1s 
ordered up and cut through by the wire chiefs at the test 
boards, the composite or simplex sets are at the same time 


removed, which insures a good clear circuit between ter- 
minals. 


Good line maintenanee and the use of proper operating 
methods will do much to insure satisfactory transmission, 
. and if any of you have in your charge long circuits over 
which the transmission is not entirely satisfactory, may I 
suggest that you consider the above remarks, and see 


whether or not vou have a remedy for your trouble in your 
own hands. 


A method of improving transmission over existing cir- 
cuits Which is used to a certain extent and which also has 
its limitations is by installing telephone repeaters. 

The telephone repeater virtually consists of a combina- 
tion of a receiver and transmitter, the receiver acting on 
the transmitter and in that way the telephone current, 
placed on the line at one of the terminals, is relayed and 
renewed by means of the repeater. Of course, a specially 
designed repeater circuit must be associated with the re- 
peater, im order that it may be actuated by telephone cur- 
rents from either end of the line. The circuit used is of 
the Wheatstone Bridge type, and from its nature, requires 
that the length of line on both sides of the repeater be of 
approximately the same distance and of the same character. 
This is one of the limitations to the use of the repeater. 
Again, on account of cross talk between circuits on the 
same pole line, or in the same cable, the telephone repeater 
must place on the cireuit a current not any greater than is 
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placed on the circuit by the transmitter, so that this also 
is a limitation to the amount of improvement to be gained 
by its use. 


Another feature to be considered is, that while the 
length of circuit on both sides of the repeater must be ap- 
proximately the same, there is also a minimum length that 
ean be used, and furthermore, this minimum length must 
be free from bridged apparatus, or else the repeater will 
re-act on itself and howl. 


The use of a repeater requires good line maintenance as 
you can readily see, and in one way it may be called a good 
detector of poor line maintenance, or of circuit trouble, for 
the repeater will surely howl if there be low insulation or 
high resistance crosses on a circuit in which it is used. 


In commercial telephony considerable use is being made 
of the telephone repeater in long circuits which are expressly 
used for messages between the terminals:of the circuit or 
from points beyond the terminals. 


In what has been previously said the intention has been 
to point out some of the reasons why the existing standard 
instruments best met the varying conditions of commercial 
telephony, the necessity for having instruments that can 
rightly be said to be best adapted for universal use, and 
also there has been described some of the methods that ean 
he emploved to better transmission over existing circuits, 
and to extend the range of service, when a demand for it 
exists, between points more widely separated than at pres- 
ent require long distance service. I wish now to say a few 
words about transmitters that are more powerful than the 
standard transmitter. even though thetr use is prohibited 


by the nature and reauirements of commercial telephony. 
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To begin with, I think it is well known that it requires 
very little ingenuity to produce a powerful transmitter. 
-As an example of what can be done in producing a powerful 
transmitter, I will say that I once listened to transmission 
over a eireuit of No. 12 N. B. S. G. wires 250 miles long, 
and containing several miles of underground cable, the 
transmitter used being one that operated on five amperes 
of current at a potential of 100 volts. The volume of trans- 
mission was deafening and the cross-talk on all other cir- 
cuits on the pole line was such as to render them unfit for 
commercial service. Such a transmitter, of course, has no 
commercial value, and ean be justly classified with a num- 
ber of others of a similar nature as a freak transmitter. It 
is my hope that I may never again have to listen to trans- | 


mission from such an instrument. 


Again, I ean conceive of but one or two situations that 
will allow of the use of powerful transmitters, and the 
peculiar eonditions which theoretically will allow of the use 
ofsueh instruments have not been met with in practice. In 
each case where it at first seemed as though the situation 
demanded the use of transmitters slightly more powerful 
than the standard it has been found that by improving line 
maintenance and operating conditions, by increasing slightly 
the amount of current furnished to standard transmitters 
or by the use of telephone repeaters the necessity for power- 
ful transmitters has been obviated, and to my mind all of 
the abowe features should be carefully gone into and studied 
before even considering the use of special instruments. 

I intended in this paper to describe two installations 
containing some features that I believed would be of inter- 
est to You and with which I have been associated in an en- 
gineering way. I think. however, this paper has already 
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occupied sufficient of your time; furthermore, Mr. Camp, 
of the Canadian Pacific, and Mr. Taylor or Mr. Van Aken, 
of the New York Central Lines, will be glad, I feel sure, to 
tell you of the Canadian Pacific duplex circuit between 
Montreal and North Bay and the proposed Albany-Fonda 
circuit of the New York Central Lines. 


The paper was received with applause. 


PRESIDENT CHENERY: The interesting paper of Mr. 
Chetwood is before you, but it occurs to me, inasmuch as 
we have another paper practically on the same subject, it 
might be well to have the paper of Mr. Van Aken, of New 
York City, after which the discussion of both will be in 
order. We will be glad if Mr. Van Aken will present his 
paper. ''Maintenanee and Operation of Telephone Service 
on Railroad Company's Lines."' 


A comparison of the maintenance and operation of tele- 
phone service on railroad companies’ lines, with the main- 


.tainanee and operation of telephone service on telephone 


companies’ lines, is necessary to a proper understanding of 
the subject under consideration. 


The telephone company’s maintenance force consists of 
Plant Superintendent, Division Plant Superintendent, Wire 
Chiefs, Battery men, Switchboard maintenance men, local 
trouble men, instrument installers, linemen and an Engineer- 
ing Department in an advisory capacity; while the railroad 
company’s maintenance force consists of the Superintendent 
of Telegraph, with possibly an assistant, Wire Chiefs whom 
he has picked from the rank and file, and educated for the 
work in connection with their other duties; telegraph com- 
panies’ linemen, and, where a contract with the telegraph 


company does not provide that their men shall take care of 
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inside work, the Superintendent of Telegraph may have 
authority for one man to each one hundred and fifty miles 
of line, who ean be called upon to work on telephone line 
test panels, and office equipment, under his personal super- 
vision, or that of his assistant; and in some cases, the 
Engineering Department of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in an advisory capacity. 


A telephone company’s operating force consists of a Pre- 
sident, Vice President, General Superintendent, Superin- 
tendent, Manager, Traffic Manager, Chief operators, Super- 
visors, Repeating clerks and Line operators; while the rail- 
road company's operating force consists of the Superinten- 
dent of Telegraph, Wire Chiefs and Switchboard operators. 


Telephone companies maintain their apparatus and lines 
by men assigned to particular branches ,while a railroad 
company having but one, or possibly two, long distance cir- 
cuits, maintain the lines, and office equipment,, with men 
who have various duties to perform. 


The telephone companies have officers directly in charge 
of the maintenance and operation, who are interested only 
in telephone work, to the end that the service be maintained 
satisfactorily, not only to a few, but to all concerned; while 
the railroad companies switchboards are usually under the 
jurisdiction of local officials, who have other important 
branches of service to look after and do not realize the needs 
of the general telephone situation nor give proper attention 


to complaints of poor service, at the same time they them- 
selves get the best of service due to the fact of their relation 


to it at that particular point. 


Telephone companies linemen report to their wire chiefs 
every hour, whether on trouble orders or inspeetion trips, 
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and are not allowed to leave their stations without orders 
or permission. They have territories ranging from six and 
not to exceed eighteen miles, being located as conveniently 
near the center of their respective sections as possible. 
Repairs are not made by them, but are reported to their 
foremen, as they are not expected to go further than to keep 
the wires in actual operating condition; while the railrooad 
company’s lines are maintained by telegraph companies men 
whose territory will vary from thirty to sixty miles. When 
at outlying points they have no means of communicating 
with their wire chiefs, and frequently from one to five hours 
will elapse after trouble is reported before they are notified 
of it. In the absence of wire trouble. they are usually mak- 
ing repairs to the line, putting on guys. erossarms, guard 
wires. insulating. and in faet everything that ean be done 
single-handed. 


The wire chiefs of the telephone eompanies are in touch 
with their linemen and issue orders direct to them, while 
the railroad company’s wire chiefs (except where they are 
joint men), are obliged to report trouble to the telegraph 
companies and they in turn send men out to clear it. 


Telephone companies can economically maintain a large 
foree of men to look after their larger plants, while railroad 
companies with but one, or possibly two circuits, could not 
consistently maintain a similar force, as the expense of doing 


so would be exeessive and entirely out of the question. 


Telephone companies lines are invariably constructed 
along public highways or on private properly where tree 
trimming privileges cannot be obtained, in consequence of 
whieh their standard minimum insulation is ten megohms 


per nile in elear weather, The insulation resistance of open 
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line wires, on railroad companies lines will, in clear weather, 
show as high as sixty or seventy megohms per mile. The 
reason for this is that railroad companies lines are on their 
right of way where there is seldom any question regarding 
trimming rights and privileges; and thus a high standard 
of insulation, which is essential to good transmission can be 
maintained. 


The practice of utilizing Wheatstone bridge measure- 
ments to locate trouble on telephone companies lines, is not 
employed effectually at long range on account of distributed 
leakage. Numerous testing points are, therefore, essential, 
being located on an average of every five miles, while on 
railroad companies lines, they are located on an average of 
every twenty miles and the Wheatstone bridge measure- 
ments are here effectually employed at long range, ana 
trouble located where a high standard of insulation is main- 
tamed, the results of such tests being seldom more than 
three or four ohms at variance. 


As parallel circuits are seldom available to patch out on 
railroad eompanies lines, it is needless to say that in case of 
interruption, eommunieation eannot be restored until the 
cause has been removed; while on the other hand, telephone 
companies have various routes over which to switch their 
business in ease one should fail: They also have parallel 
ereuits with which to patch their most important circuits, 
and it is not as essential for them to hasten repairs, as it is 
Where similar conditions do not obtain. 


To Siecessfully operate a long distance telephone eireuit 
on a railroad company’s line, the most important requisite 
ls a Monitoring Wire Chief whose good judgment ean be 
relied upon, It is also essential to have wire chiefs who 
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are both telephone and practical railroad men, and a set of 
fixed rules that are comprehensive and definite. 


The monitoring wire chief’s duties can be summarized 
as follows: 


He should watch the lines closely for any irregularities 
in the service, such as line trouble, noisy connections or, un- 
lawful use of the lines. He should see that employes are 
attentive to duty, that the rules and instructions for the 
operation and maintenance of the service are complied with, 
that employes are courteous in the performance of their 
work, and that all calls are promptly and properly estab- 
lish and, no partiality shown in the matter of precedence to 
esetablish connections. He should assist in any lawful way 
to accelerate the service, establish morning test calls and, 
whenever necessary to improve transmission, place telephone 
repeaters in the line and, see that they are always in good 
condition. He should be responsible for the prompt clear- 
ing of the line of all switchboad connections on through 
calls. test the line to ascertain positively whether all switch- 
board connections, simplex coils, bells, ete., have been re- 
moved, and the line connected through at test boards and 
test panels before establishing the connection. He should 
keep a complete record of all interruptions and trouble on 
the line and inform the Superintendent of Telegraph 
promptly of such interruptions or trouble, and advise him 
when communication is restored. He should check the 
standard of insulation and resistance of the entire line at 
least onee each month, supervising the work of other wire 
chiefs, who are expected to manage the offices at which they 
are located while at the same time they have other duties 
equally distracting from this particular line of thought and 
work. 
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Wire chiefs should be located at division terminals if 
possible, as is also the case with the monitoring wire chiefs. 
The latter, however, must be located at telephone repeater 
stations where repeaters are used, and these stations should 
be equipped with every convenience for the proper hand- 
ling and supervision of the service. 


The telephone set on a monitoring board should be 
equipped with a high impedance receiver so that the monitor 
can remain in on connections without noticeable loss in 
transmission; and, if a small switchboard is necessary at 
such a point for switching long distance connections, he 
should, to be in close touch with the operators.and opera- 
tion. handle it personally, when on duty, and closely watch 
the nature of the business transacted. 


Where a contract exists between the railroad company 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, stip- 
wating that the use of their equipment and the establish- 
ment of connections from points on private lines through 
their switchboards is for the exclusive use of the railroad 
Company and the transaction of its business, calls relating 
to private matters must not be allowed and should be im- 
mediately eut off and the parties involved notified that they 
cannot use the line for private business. This should be 
done, not only to earry out the spirit of the contract, which 
18 sufficient cause for arbitrary action, but to insure the 
Prompt transmission of railroad matters. 


Unless this or some similar plan is adopted, calls cover- 
ing private matters will creep in, operators will discriminate 
in favor of certain parties, allowing them to use the line in 
excess of the time limit, in consequence of which, waiting 
calls will be unnecessarily delayed. and oftentimes the line 
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will be held idle to establish a certain call; whereas, if it is 
known that a strict supervision is being maintained. this will 


not oeeur. 


When there is a congestion of calls between two stations. 
operators will often insist on holding the line for more than 
a reasonable length of time, and ealls waiting on other 
seetions of the line would be delayed for hours and, if the 
monitoring chief is not authorized and empowered to settle 
disputes and questions between operators and those using 
the service, the situation will immedjately become chaotic. 
One of the most important duties of a monitoring wire chief 
is to see that all stations have equal opportunity to estab- 
lish ealls. 

The operating rules of telephone companies are compiled 
with a view to furnish the best possible serviee over their 
lines at fixed toll rates: in other words, they are in the 
business from a financial standpoint; and, if the service so 
furnished is not satisfactory. the only inconvenience they 
experienee is that of financial loss. 

The rules to govern telephone service on railroad com- 
panies' lines are compiled to furnish the best service pos- 
sible with limited facilities, and to transact a maximum 
amount of company business. : 

Company business defined, relates to matters that strietly 
belong to the operation and maintenanee of the railroad or 
are of interest to the railroad eompany; in other words, 
official business, which must be transacted without delay. 

The demands of official business on one long distance 
eireuit are so great, that all unimportant matters, as well 
as private matters, must be eliminated: as otherwise, the 


congestion of the service would be unbearable. If con- 
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ductors, engineers. brakemen, firemen and all others not 
directly connected with the operating department were 
_ allowed to make use of the limited service, it would be next 
to impossible to transact important business; and then 
again, their communications usually consist of personal 
. grievances which the division officials do not care to discuss 
by telephone, it being detrimental to good discipline. and 
they are adverse to allowing employes such privileges. - 


To meet the demands of the service as far as possible, 
and transact a maximum amount of business. it will be 
found necessary to limit calls during office hours to three 
minutes, excepting those made personally by certain com- 
pany Officials, whose communications should be unlimited. 
In order to protect unlimited service calls, a list of those 
entitled to unlimited service and precedence should be 
compiled and embodied in the fixed rules. 


On the New York Central Company’s line between New 
York and Buffalo, and the Lake Shore Company's line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago, precedence and unlimited ser- 
vice are accorded to the President, Vice-Presidents, General 
Managers. Assistant General Managers, General Superin- 
tendents, Superintendents of Telegraph, (who are respon. 
sible for the service) and Chief Engineers. These officials 
authorize the symbol ‘£39’? when they require immediate 
service, upon receipt of which, telephone operators proceed 
to elear the advance line of all limited service calls. and 
immediate Ly establish the ‘‘39’’ connection. 


When ealls are made personally by the above named 
oficials without authorizing ‘'39.’? they are handled as 
ti C1 . . 

Specials.” i e., they are established next after the com- 


pletion of any call or expiration of a time limit. 
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Immediately after the expiration of unlimited service 
calls, the connections that were cut off to establish them 
are re-established. 


On aceount of the lines referred to being used for both 
short and long haul connections, the direct New York- 
Chicago circuit is connected into nine private branch ex- 
changes. and at each of these points, the line is bridged 
with 2.500 ohm bells; and, to operate Morse over the New 
York-Buffalo section, the line is equipped with six No. 37-A 
repeating coils. The impedence offered by each of these 
coils is equal to about 40 miles of No. 8 B. W. G. open cop- 
per line metallie circuit. 


It was impossible to obtatin good transmission on the 
line ‘‘bridged’’ with bells at seven intermediate stations, 
and with approximately the equivalent of two hundred and 
forty miles of additional cireuit, due to the repeating coils: 
therefore it was necessary to inaugurate a system to quickly 
elear the line of everything that would impede transmission. 
as follows: 


The signal symbol **39" is authorized by operators and 
wire chiefs on all calls between points on the New York 
Central lines, and points on the Lake Shore lines exclusive 
of Buffalo. The operator at the originating station imme- 
diately clears the advance line of limited service calls, and 
passes the symbol. naming destination. to the advance sta- 
tion, and then notifies the home wire chef. Operators at 
intermediate advance stations immediately clear the ad- 
vanee line. relay the symbol and notify their wire chiefs 
of the £639"? connection. The wire chiefs so notified. imme 
diately acknowledge the symbol eall notice to the monitor- 


ing station, and connect the line straight through at the 


=A 
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line jacks. As soon as the monitoring wire chiefs are in 
communication on all New York-Chicago ealls it requires 
About thirty seconds to test the line between Ravena, N. Y., 
and Elkhart. Ind., a distance of seven hundred miles, to 
See that it is absolutely clear of all office equipment. If 
they find that some one has failed to connect the lines 
‘Straight through. which is very seldom the case, it may take 
an additional one minute to remove the remaining equip- 
ment. Assuming that the line is found to be clear, they 
immediately notify the originating and terminating stations 
to Proceed, and at the same time insert the telephone re- 
Peaters in the line. To follow these instructions to the 
letter. and establish a call between New York and Chicago 
covers a period of about six minutes. and the quality of 


transmission is dependable. 


Reviewing what has been said with regard to establish- 
ing through calls on our New York-Chicago circuit, it wilt 
he sen that all difficulties due to the “bridging bells” has 
heen removed, that the line has been shortened, approxi- 
mately, two hundred and forty miles, by the removal of the 
simplex C Oils, and, as the two sets of telephone repeaters are 
equivalent to three hundred and sixty miles gain in trans- 
mission, that the total of nine hundred and seventy railroad 
miles is reduced to six hundred and ten open line trans- 
mission miles, | 


Affer a through ‘‘39’’ call is completed, the monitoring 
wire chief, (who are monitoring the service at the re- 
Peaters) | immediately notify all intermediate wire chiefs, 
by Morse, that the line is released from the through service. 
The intermediate wire chiefs watch a designated wire until 


the notice of release is received. whereupon they connect all 
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equipment normal and notify their switch board operators 
accordingly. The telephone circuit is invariably cleared and 
placed in local service in the insignificant period of thirty 
seconds. 


Referring to the local operation of the line that all sta- 
tions may have equal opportunity to establish calls, a ruling 
is enforced that no two stations, under equal conditions, 
shall be allowed to hold the line to establish more than six 
calls or for a time period of thirty consecutive minutes. 
Unless the use of the line is so limited, it would be impos- 
sible to transact business between all points, without pro- 
tracted delays at one point or another. 


From the above comparison of the maintenance and op- 
eration of telephone service on telephone companies’ lines 
with an experienced adequate force in each of it’s branches, 
and the maintenance and operation of telephone service on 
railroad companies’ lines with a force who have combined 
duties to perform, it will be seen that the latter is a com- 
plex proposition. 


Telephone service on the New York Central lines was ` 
proposed in 1902, authorized in June, 1903, and the line 
construction completed December 3d, 1904; but the quality 
of transmission. obtained between New York and Chicago 
was very unsatisfactory up to August, 1906. 

Established precedent in the operation of the line was 
the principal cause for much of the confusion and difficult 
transmission experieneed previous to this date; the radical 
departure outlined above has brought about the present sat- 
isfactory conditions. 

Good results can be anticipated by operating similar 


lines in a like manner, as some of our people are of the 
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Opinion that the transmission and service over the railroad 
companies’ private circuit between New York and Chicago 
is twenty-five per cent. better than can be obtained between 
the same points on commercial lines. 

The paper was received with applause. 

Mr. Williams: If there are any other papers on the 
same subjeet I ask that we have them read and discuss them 
afterwards. 

President Chenery: I believe they are the only two 
Papers on the telephone question. A great many of the 
members are interested in this matter of telephone service 
on railway lines. On the road I represent our people have 
thought they would like to eonnect the general offices with 
the larger terminals and division offices. We haven't as 
vet found the money. ` An account of the efforts of the 
AN Central people, who are the pioneers, perhaps, in long 
distance railroad telephony, will be beneficial to the balance 
€ when we reach that point. The two papers are now 
on for discussion. 


Mr. Selden: I have anticipated that sooner or later 


he telephone service must come, I suggest that it might 
i Yell to bear that in mind. It wouldn’t cost much more 
f you Never used it. There is a sort of reciprocal arrange- 
ment, not only for eables, but office equipment, and I am 
"Sed. the telegraph company would be glad to meet you 
o that Point, because I have known of their doing so al- 
ready. I do not think that the W. U. now order any cables 
wt what eontain a number of pairs of telephone circuits. 


Mr, Camp: I might say in response to Mr. Selden's re- 
Mark that the point is well taken. We have a number of 


“OMposited telephone eireuits, and in order to overcome the 
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induction we have had to put up aerial twisted pairs be- 
tween the telegraph office and the general offices. We are 
now putting in another eable with twisted pairs to provide 
for telephone eireuits or circuits on which we work the 


telephone. 


Mr. Rhoads: On a N. Y. C. line they operate thirty-seven 
miles of road, with an average of thirty-six trains a day, 
by telephone without any operator, having the phones where 
the train men can take their own orders. Possibly some 
A. T. &T. man here is familiar with that. Regarding the 
question of joint cables, I think, personally, the telephone is 
of such importance that we should have separate cables, 
so in ease you have lightning trouble on one system it does 
not mix with the other. You always have one clear. 


Mr. Groce: We constructed the Indianapolis Southern 
using the telephones for handling trains, and we did not 
have any trouble in six months, but in that period there 
had been several quite serious accidents in the United States 
and the management were getting a little scared. While 
we felt it was safe, we felt it was a new departure. We 
were severely criticised and for that reason we changed to 
the telegraph. With the telephone system the Illinois Cen 
tral has had some experience as long ago as 1901, I think. 
We had nearly a thousand miles of metallic cireuit. They 
changed the line on one division, seventy-five miles, to 
telegraph. In going over the whole situation some time ago 
it was suggested the line might be improved by making an 
arrangement with the Bell Company to take our lines into 
their boards. The telephone company having facilities for 
testing, ete., eould better handle the lines and eould better 


certain parts of the service, and it would do away with 
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the necessity for our having many high-priced men. Before 
I came away the arrangement had almost been completed. 


President Chenery: It might be interesting to the mem- 
bers, as we all have in mind the use of the telephone on 
some branches, if vou would specify the distanee of this 
Indianapolis Southern, how many stations, ete. 


Mr. Groee: The line is eighty-nine miles. Regular train 
service was carried on between Indianapolis and Blooming- 
ton, Ind., about fifty-six miles. There were a great many 
Work trains, and as you know. work train service makes a 
food many train orders. There were a number of orders 
handled every day. and handled precisely as by telegraph. 
The despatcher had a telephone on his desk. We fixed him 
Up with this arrangement you tie over your head, so he 
could keep up his train sheet, give his orders and all the 
information that would come from a despatcher, and it 
Worked a] right. 


President Chenerv: How many stations? 
Mr. Groce: I think, five stations between Indianapolis 
and Bloomington. 


President Chenery: Were your agents at these points 


t i ' 
eeera phers? Had they been aeeustomed to handling train 
orderg by 


Mr 
Mr 


telegraph? 
- Groce: Most of them had; yes, sir. 
- Taylor, A. B.: How long in operation? 
Mr. Groce: I think we operated it about six months. 
Mr. Ryder: We were constructing a line about sixty 
miles long and the original plan was to use the telegraph 
but before we got ready to start in the suggestion 


Was made that we try the experiment of using the telephone, 
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and that experiment was continued not only during the 
building of the line of the road, but for nearly a year after- 
wards. Mr. Groce referred to the amount of work, train 
orders, ete.. resulting from work train service. We all reai- 
ize what that means. We used the telephone and never had 
a particle of trouble and handled everything from train 
orders down. It was finally found advantageous by reason 
of local conditions to operate this piece of line telegraph- 
ically instead of telephonically, this change doing away with 
the telephone dispatchers otherwise necessary. In making 
the change the new line, which was over a hundred miles 
from division headquarters, was simply hooked on to the 
old telegraph line to headquarters, making the telegraph 
dispatching circuit simply that much longer. This change 
was dictated entirely by economical reasons, not by any 


dissatisfaction with the scheme of telephone operation.. 


President Chenery: In your opinion, do I understand, 
Mr. Ryder, on branch lines you see no objection to handling 


trains by telephone ? 


Mr. Ryder: I eertainly do not, if you have a first-class 


telephone circuit; none whatever. 


Mr. Camp: The Canadian Pacifie is now doing some con- 


struction work, and during construction communication is 


kept up by telephone. We have work under way of 220 
miles. and in all cases we are using two wires put 


up for telegraph purposes as telephone circuits during 


construction. I believe they give every satisfaction. But 


we haven't got to the point of using telephones in the oper- 
ating department, although our viee-president is very much 
interested in the work and has before him the proposition 


of converting several braneh lines into telephone operation. 
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President Chenery: I think the experience of us all 
ls on the same line. We have in the past few vears built 
a number of miles of railroad, and. as Mr. Camp stated. in 
all cases we used the telephone until turned over to the 
Operating department. We, however, were not so fortunate 
as to have two wires in all cases. We were satisfied if we 


“ot the one and used a grounded circuit. 


Mr. Cellar: I see Mr. Ryder is trying to get out, and 
I want to ask him before he goes to what extent he bloeks 


trains bv telephone on the Burlington. 


Mr. Ryder: During the past two years and a half the 
Burlington has done a good deal in the way of block signal- 
I? and has used the telephone exelusively as a means of 
"mmunieation in that service. Recently we have aban- 
doned the telegraph on our old block eireuits and now use 
nothing but the telephone for such communication. 

Mr. Davis: I want to ask Mr. Ryder, do they do it on 
the main line or does this apply only to vards and branches 
Short distances? I want to know whether there is any 
Dsnce Where the telephone arrangement takes care of high 
T^ Movements. 


À : | 
Ir. Ryder: The service I mentioned covers the main 


line ice. 
east of Lincoln. and covers all classes of service. 


Mr, Selden: I understand they block entirely bv tele- 
phone Outside of Boston. 

President Chenery: I will ask Mr. Kaiser. who is 
familiar With the question. to explain it. 

Nr. Kaiser: All trains a distanee of eleven miles out- 
Side of South Station are handled by telephone. The last 
Ngures I had from the Ast. General Superintendent. showed 
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they were handling 780 passenger trains in and out of 
South Station daily, or a total of 1,800 passenger and 
draught trains running out of that station, and that includes 
the N. Y. N. H. & H. and the B. & A. Between 5:15 and 
6:15 there is a total of 90 trains in and out. All of which 
are handled by telephone. 


Mr. Rhoads: By looking at the Railway Guide you 
can readily see that the movement.of trains by telephone 
is nothing new. I presume between now and the after- 
noon session you can see how many miles are operated by 
telephone in the United States. in distanees ranging all the 
wav from nineteen to one hundred and twenty-five miles. 
The impression we started in with that the telephone ar- 
rangement for handling trains is something new and experi- 
mental, I think is a wrong impression. The first thing 
the Chicago & Ind. So. did was to arrange for a metallic 
circnit for a telephone system to operate their work trains 
while building the road. 


Mr. Selden: I think this matter would be a good thing 
for this committee appointed last night to arrange for. 


Mr. Cellar: I would like to ask somebody that has had 
experience with blocking trains by telephone on congested 
track what the result is. I have heard the project criticised 
in this way, that the telephone is too slow. 


President Chenery: I think the suggestion made bv 
Mr. Selden is a good one, that the committee appointed last 
night handle this matter, or a new committee to be ap- 
pointed, to formulate data with reference to handling trains 
on the several roads by telephone, and have it ready for 
presentation between now and the quarterly meeting, if 


vou please. What would be vour idea, Mr. Selden? 


oe 
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Mr. Selden: That committee could serve in that ca- 
pacity. I should think it right in line with what the com- 
mittee was appointed for. 

President Chenery: The same general committee. We 
Want to get that report very early. I think it would be 
Well to let it be understood now that the same committee 
that was appointed last night also take up this matter. 

Mr. Selden moved that the committee appointed last 
uight on telephone matters, also take up the question of 
handling trains by telephone, 

Which was seconded, 

And agreed to. 

President Chenery: I think there is no question but by 
sich means vou will probably get more information and 
seure more data of value, than by a general discussion, 
which does not arrive at any particular end. 

Mr. Taylor, A. B.: I think, if Mr. Chetwood could give 
US ome interesting items, that would help this committee. 


M r. Chetwood: The work we have been doing for the 
"" York Central lines consists in designing a special com- 
binitioy gr, of transmitter and receiver, mounted on a spe- 
cially designed arm, such that a tower man when receiving 
: telephone message from the train dispatcher does not 
have to Place or hold a receiver to his ear, and therefore 
has both hands free to write down orders, and also when 
kaving the telephone set he does not have to remove a head 
wceiver or hang up an ordinary receiver. The receiver itself 
Ia *Peeially designed one to meet the requirement that as 


are So 
""** a number as twenty tower sets may be bridged on one 


“reuitg 
othe 


and all sets receive satisfactory transmission. In 


t Words, the receiver is one of high efficiency and also 
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one that does not introduee a large transmission loss when 
bridged across the circuit. Besides the above. we worked 
out the cireuit wiring to be used at the towers and at the 
train dispatcher’s office, the wiring at these places being 
designed to meet the requirements and conditions whieh 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Van Akin specified. The apparatus 
referred to above has been about eompleted, and will shortly 
be installed between Albany and Fonda, where there are. I 
believe, approximately twenty towers, and a practical test 


of this apparatus for train dispatehing will then be made. 


Mr. Cellar: May I repeat my question to Mr. Ryder as 
to whether he finds any difficulty in the matter of slow 
action of the telephone block? 


Mr. Ryder: No, sir; we do not. 


Mr. Groce: In connection with the special jnstruments 
designed for the N. Y. C.. our experience has been that 
there is an advantage in getting away from the desk set; 
that is liable to fall over and break, and I would suggest 
that any kind of a deviee that is more liable to be fixed has 
an advantage over the movable phone. I imagine they have 
made that suggestion. I understand that has been done. 
It may be that they ean get some deviee directly that will 
do away with the operator and solve this vexed question of 


searcity of men. 


Mr. Taylor. J. B.: In my experience when talking to or 
from a telephone in a signal tower, when I started to talk 
somebody would say: “Wait a minute until this train 
passes." Considerable time is lost that way. I want to ask 
if external noise is much of a factor in the use of the tele- 


phone for block working. 
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Mr. Van Akin: We have arranged to put in automatic 
cut-offs, so no noise ean get in. 

Mr. Camp: Referring to the arrangement for cutting 
off transmission, why not have this little switch operated 
by the foot? We have a telephone in our operating room, 
for convenience on the chief operator’s desk, and in order 
to prevent noise interfering with his receiving we have a 
small floor button on which he places his foot when listening. 


President Chenery : I would suggest this afternoon, in 
addition to some papers, the writers of whieh are present, 
that we take up—perhaps. it would be advisable to first 
take up the report of the Committee on Wire Legislation, . 
of which Mr. Groce is chairman. This matter was the 
foundation for our monthly meetings in Chieago and St. 
Louis. While we have been successful in securing legisla- 
tion COvering wire crossings in some states, the field is 
nt vet fully eovered. We want to thresh that matter over 


throughly, I believe Mr. Groce is prepared to make his 
report. 


| Mr. Rhoads: In looking over the figures in this guide 
Railway) I find there are now 4.757 miles of roads now 
"erated by telephone. 
President Chenery: Certainly interesting information. 
Mr. Rhoads: Of eourse, some are eleetrie lines, and 
where they have trains at least every hour handled. by 
telePh one, 


| Mr. Camp: I might say in the first plaee it was prin- 
Apally through the kindness of the railroad department o1 
the Bell Telephone Company that we have been able to suc- 
“essfully operate our circuit. The conditions are these: 


Amongst other wires on our overland system we have two 
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copper wires between Montreal and Winnipeg, each 210 
pounds per mile. We transposed these wires every half 
mile, taking as our guide the pole nearest to the mile board 
for the first transposition and approximately half way be- 
tween there and the next one. The distances are: From 
Montreal to North Bay, 360 miles; North Bay to Fort Will- 
iam, 635, approximately; Fort William to Winnipeg. 427 
miles. We have repeaters located at Fort William, 997 miles 
from Montreal. .Previous installations, I believe, on two 
duplex wires was only effective between terminal points, for 
instance. between Montreal and Fort William, and the differ- 
ence in this aystem was that we required telephone communi- 
eation between the general offices of the company at Mon- 
treal and the general superintendent of the Lake Supe- 
rior Division at North Bay, and did not desire to inerease 
the expense of operation and maintenanee of our duplex 
lines by installing sets of repeaters at that point, which 
would not only inerease the expense. but eut down our 
transmission on the duplexes. Perhaps the best illustration 
I ean give vou of the successful working of the telephone 
is to relate what oecurred when I put the cireuit into opera- 
tion. As soon as I tested it out with North Bay and found 
it satisfactory to my mind, I went to the Vice-President 's 
office and asked him if he would like to try it. He eame 
down at onee to the Traffie Manager's office where the tele- 
phone was located. He called up and asked if Mr. 
would step to the phone, which he did. ‘‘Hello,’’ “Hello.” 
“Is that vou?" (The General Superintendent.) ‘‘What 


about that engine?” He had been trying for two hours and 
a half or three hours to get information by telegraph about 
an engine and he got it in five minutes over the telephone 


eireuit. He was able to talk over that circuit. a distance of 
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360 miles, as satisfactorily as from this room to the other 
end of the hotel. The telephone, I am informed, is in use 
from 100 to 150 times a day, and when one of these wires 
ìs interrupted it is not very pleasant around our office, I 
Can assure you. 

We attempted to instal a further section from the Gen- 
eral Superintendent’s quarters, at North Bay, to White 
River, a distatnee of 330 miles, but found it affected the 
duplexes, I might say the duplexes have also been working 


Without interruption. 


There is one point in connection with this that was a 
creat surprise, not only to myself, but to others. and that is 
the fact that on the same line of poles and throughout the 
entire distance between Montreal and North Bay, and for 
eighty miles beyond that. where the line branches out, we 
had another copper wire on which we are working a 
Phantoplex circuit. It was expected when we put in the 
teephone we would have to abandon the circuit or arrange 
fur sone system of switching in and out, but we are able to 
work both svstems day after day. There is one drawback 
telephone eommunieation, and that is, on the approach of 
1 irhtning storm within 100 miles of North Bay or Montreal 
We have to disconnect our telephone apparatus. 


Mr. Selden: The two duplexes were working separ- 
ately ¢ 


] Mr. Camp: Two distinet duplexes. In fact. we have 

Te duplexes working. The duplexes used in this eonnec- 

Pon are specially designed by the A. T. & T. Co. It is the 
ridge System, the bridge formed by a double retardation 
coil, the split taking place in the middle of the retardation 
col ang the relay connected across the terminals. 
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Secretary Drew presented the name of Henry W. Sperry 
for associate membership and moved his election, 


Which was seconded. 

And agreed to. 

Mr. Camp moved the convention adjourn. 
Which was seeonded, 


And avreed to. . 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


(Thursday, June 20, 1907.) 


The eonvention was ealled to order bv President Chen- 
ery at 2:30 P. M. " 


President Chenery: I believe as a starter this afternoon 
it would be proper to hear the paper by Mr. G. A. Cellar, 
entitled, **Experiments with Concrete Telegraph Poles.” 


Mr. Cellar read the following paper: 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CONCRETE TELEGRAPH 
POLES. 
By G. A. Cellar. 


The invention of the eleetrie telegraph created a demand, 
which has beeome universal. for a form of strueture to sup- 
port aerial wires to be used in the transmission of intelli- 
genee; and that demand, whieh eame. seeondarily, througn 
the failure to operate the telegraphic eireuits under ground. 


ereated an industry which has expanded to colossal dimen- 
sions. 
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A pole for the support of wires may be defined as a 
column. fulfilling in this purpose support against downward 
Pressure: also a beam, fixed at one end and loaded at the 
Other, In its capacity as a support for wires, it is subjectea 
to pressures downward and laterally, and to more or less of 
torsion. But to fulfill the requirements for such a support 
as this, necessitates a medium having, first, a moderate 
strength against compression; second a superior resiliency ; 
and, third, long life in contact with the soil. 


In the first days of the telegraph, the pole of wood was 
fond to be far the cheapest medium for use in the support 
of wires, and. in the earlier davs of the telegraph and later 
of the telephone and electric light and power. many differ- 
ent Varieties of wood were used, varying with the native 
Proluet of the different sections of the country as that 
produet met requirements for resistance to destructive 
agmeies encountered in the different localities. These re- 
quirements were found in greater ‘or less perfection in the 
native timbers in many parts of the country, or in timbers 


that required transportation for only a short distance. 


The Chemical action of the ingredients of the various 
sols Ags largely responsible for the shortening of life of the 
tnbers in contact therewith. Consequently, in some soils, 
tinbers will deteriorate very much more rapidly than in 
others. and vice versa. Therefore, the use of timbers, es- 
pecially those that are native, or whose habitat is in a rea- 
sonab]4- near vicinity to the place where they are to be used, 
is "Onsistent with the greatest economy. 

The Arbor-vitae. or Northern Cedar, (Thuja Oceiden- 


talis) Combines reasonable strength with resiliency and with 
the almost ideal tapering form necessary to afford the maxi- 
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mum strength at the point of greatest pressure under varied 
stresses, viz.—the ground and water line. This has accord- 
ingly been for many years the generally accepted and gen 
erally used timber for telegraph, telephone, light and power 
lines throughout the country, where the transportation 
charges would not so add to the initial eost as to make the 
total prohibitive, or exceed the cost of some only slightly 
inferior native timber. 


Throughout the middle east, parts of the Ohio Valley 
and in other localities, the Chestnut is plentiful, and has 
quite a long life in contact with the soil. Its form is not 
nearly so perfect as the White Cedar, but it far exceeds 
the latter in strength to withstand lateral stresses, although 
its length of life is inferior to that of the Cedar, except, per- 
haps, in the regions where it is native. 


On the Pacifie Coast, sawed red-wood posts have been 
and are still in use; and in Mexico various timbers are util- 
ized, the process being to eut a piece of timber with rectang- 
ular seetion, diagonally along its broad side. from near one 
side at the one end to near the other side at the other end, 
making of such section two posts, each of large base and 
small top. This form of support has also been used in the 
construction of steel supports. by halving I.beams in the 


Same manner. 


The Northern Cedar, as a proposition for the supply 
of the immensely extended telegraph. telephone, light and 
power lines, has passed the safety line as a resource. The 
Western Cedar. of which there are immense quantities. is 
so far away that the transportation charges make the price 
per pole almost prohibitive for ordinary purposes. The 


Chestnut. considered as a supply for its native region, is to 
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be depended upon for the immediate future, but is sadly 
inadequate as a supply for the whole country. Therefore, 
the mind instinctively turns to a manufactured article which 
Shall take the place of the natural, and the logical time when 
the manufactured product shall so take the place of the 
Natural is when the former can be produced as cheaply as 
the latter, 


Into the question of cost enters that of length of pole | 
life, Heretofore, the advisability of using a wood preserva- 
tive to reduce or prevent the decay of the wooden poles 
has been considered from time to time, but the practice has 
Not been largely established, because 


(1) The pole prices have been very low. 


(2) "The increased life has not been found to be com- 
mensurate with the additional expense of treating 
the pole in its entirety. 


3) In the building of many lines, the outlook has con- 
templated only moderate increases in facilities, 
Whereas, in many instanees, time has demonstrated 
that very much larger poles soon or later become 
necessary, and, therefore, the process of detioration 
Only serves to take down many small lines that 
Would have to be taken down anyhow, in order tu 
make room for larger-capacity poles. 


The Principal point of deeay in wooden poles is at the 
nad and air line, where the alternate drying and damp- 
mug induces a condition of decay which grows and grows 
and frays away the body of the pole until it is so weakened 
that it has to be reset or replaced. On the lines of railroad 
along Which a great proportion of the telegraph lines of this 

Country are loeated, the unoccupied portions of the rights- 
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of-way are kept in turf, with a view to presenting the best 
possible appearance, and, consequently. are subject to grass 
fires, especially in dry seasons, which are dangerous to 
standing dead timber, particularly to telegraph poles where 
the decayed portion at the ground line has become like 
tinder. Were it not for the increased lability to ignition, 
the applieation of eoal-tar to the poles, for a sufficient dis- 
tance above and below the ground and air line to resist the 
inroads of decay, would materially lengthen the life of the 
pole and, while this process is all right in sandy, desert 
countries, the grass fires in other territory preclude its 


general use. 


Having the solution of the question of pole preservation 
much at heart, the writer, through the courtesy of the gen- 
tlemen of the Engineering Department of the Pennsylvania 
Lines west of Pittsburgh, some years ago made some rather 
eomprehensive investigations into the matter of a preserva- 
tive best suited for telegraph pole uses, and, casting aside 
the proposition to treat the whole pole as too expensive 1u 
proportion to the benefit thus derived. we decided (on ac- 
count of the short time until certain construction work had 
to be statrted) to undertake a compromise, by applying the 
preservative only to that portion of the pole extending one 
and a half to two feet on either side of the ground and air 
line. That the result justified the expense, is borne out by 
the present condition of the poles so treated as well as by 
the result of the experiments by the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shown in the report by Mr. Henry Grin- 
nell, Assistant Forest Inspeetor (reprinted from the Year 
Book of the Department of Agriculture for 1905), on pro- 
longing the life of telephone poles, and describing the 


experiments in several methods of treatment, from which 
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he adduced the conclusion that, while the lapse of time 
since the applications were made had not been sufficient 
fora full report, the method of treatment, consisting of 
applying the preservative to the pole by brushes, was so 
cheap that it would certainly repay its cost by an increase 
of only eight months in the life of the pole. I had not until 
recently seen this report, and did not know of the experi- 
Ments, but, confirming, as it did, the results of my own 
trials, I feel encouraged to think that, under present price 
conditions, so long as we continue to use poles of wood, we 
shall certainly find in the increased life of the pole ample 
remuneration for similar treatment with any good preserva- 
tive preparation, and especially one of antiseptic qualities. 


The foregoing tends to show that the comparative price 
of the native woods with that of the manufactured pole is 
subject to considerable of a sliding scale, as the life of the 
wooden pole is of short duration, as compared with the esti- 
mated hfe which a manufactured article of perfect propor- 
tions should have. | 


In looking to a produet whieh shall be the aeme of 
structural possibility, the object will be to seeure an archi- 
teetural fabrie that will last forever, and a Pittsburger in- 
stinetively feels that the first and best medium for the manu- 
factured article will be steel. But consideration develops 
that the length of life of steel, without adequate preserva- 
tive agencies, is not much greater than the long-lived woods. 
A great many patterns of steel poles have heen made. but 
probably very few of them represent our practical desider- 
atum. Among them are the poles eut from I-beams, referred 
to above; tubular poles made of pipe jointed together; 
tubular poles of special design and manufacture; poles made 
of plates bolted together; poles of angles fastened together 
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by lattice-work, and sundry other forms. But thorough 
study of the matter brings the conclusion that, to have suffi- 
cient long life for consideration, the inside as well as the 
outside of any steel pole open to the air must be accessible 


for the purpose of inspection and reapplication of preserva- 
tives. 


So far as the writer has ascertained, the preservation of 
steel imbedded in properly constructed concrete is perfect. 
Conerete not only does not disintegrate, but hardens and 


improves with age. Therefore. a structure of reinforced 
concrete has a life that is practically unlimited, and a tele- 
graph pole made of reinforced concrete ought for many: 
generations to endure and answer the purpose for whieh it 
is erected. The location of pole lines along railroad rights- 
of-way will in the future permit the use of shorter poles for 
supporting the wires nearer the ground than has been prac- 
tieable heretofore, because the rights-of-way of the railroads 
are better polieed now than in'the past, and in the future 
wil be much more safely guarded. The time will soon 
eome when persons not employed on the railroads, or whose 
duties do not require them to be on railroad property, will 
not be allowed on the rights-of-way of any railroad com- 
pany. In England and on the Continent, where trespassing 
is not permitted, it is the practice to use very much shorter 
poles and plaee the wires nearer the ground. 


The use of conerete for the manufacture of telegraph 
poles is not new. As nearly as I have been able to ascertain, 
the first conerete poles were designed by Col. G. M. Totten, 
Chief Engineer of the Panama Railroad Company. at a date 
uncertain, but probably about 1856, the road having been 


put into operation in that year. These poles were cone- 
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shaped, twelve feet long. with a diameter of from tweiv.. 
to fifteen inches at the base and from six to eight inches at 
the top. The wires were supported by iron brackets, which 
were fastened to the poles by wrought iron bands passing 
around them and around the poles near the top. The pro- 
portions of the ingredients used in the manufacture of these 
poles is not obtainable, but the strength to resist strains 
was so inadequate that means were sought to overcome this 
fault, and the poles were a few vears later replaced from 
time to time by the first reinforced concrete poles of which 
record is known, the reinforcement consisting of 3x3 inch 
pine cores, extending throughout the length of the poies. 
The concrete poles. it is understood, were used because the 
available wooden poles were very short-lived, by reason 
of the ravages of insects. The poles with wooden reinforce- 
ment evidently were not attacked by the ants soon enough 
to prevent the cores from swelling and erackine the con- 
crete, so that the first pattern of reinforced poles was not 
an appreciable improvement over the solid pole. After 
being used for a few years, the disruption of both classes 
of poles was such that they were practically abandoned, 
they having been replaced as occasion required by other 
patterns until, in 1888, there were only about twenty of the 
original poles standing. one or two of whieh still remain 
erect on the line of that road. 


The ‘‘Geologieal Survey of Ohio," 4th Series, Bulletin 
2 (1904). entitled ‘‘Uses of Hydraulic Cement.” by Prof. 
Frank Harvey Eno, of the Ohio State University, presents 
in an article entitled “Cement Telegraph Poles.’’ an item 
of some interest, describing cement butts for wood poles 
that have rotted off, observing that when a pole has to be 
replaced, often only the part setting in the ground has de- 
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teriorated, and. while in some country districts the pole 
may be cut off and reset, there are many poles that must be 
replaced altogether, thus losing the most of the pole. To 
meet this contingency, a cement base has been devised. 
octagonal in shape, with four iron strips bolted to opposite 
faces, extending a foot or more ahove the concrete. In 
installing this concrete base. the rotten pole is sawed off. 
the lower end swung a little to one side, the cement base 
put in the place of the rotten stump and the pole is then 
swung into the socket formed by the iron strips, and se- 
curely bolted. The pole when thus equipped is alleged to 
be better than new. In restumping in the manner just 
outlined, no wiring need be touched nor telegraph communi- 
eation interfered with in the least. Another feature of tne 
use of these cement butts is, that when a pole has deterio- 
rated bevond the point of usefulness, and has to be replaeed, 
a pole five feet shorter ean be furnished. thus materiallv 
reducing the eost. The above-mentioned artiele states that 
these butts had been in use for three years, and were giving 
good satisfaction. "The practice of restumping is largely 
followed in the present day, exeept that stumps of wood 


are used instead of those of concrete. 


The ‘‘Cement and Engineering News.” for August, 1902. 
mentions with strong approval the cement butts manufac- 
tured at Battle Creek, Michigan, giving about the same 
points stated above, and estimating that a saving of from 
thirty-five to fifty-five per cent. is realized by the use of 


these butts in reconstruction. 


Mr. Robert A. Cummings, Member A. S. C. E., a Consult- 
ing and Constructing Engineer, with offiees in Pittsburgh, 


Pa. made. in 19)3. some experimental eonerete telegraph 
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poles at Hampton, Va., and found them to be quite satisfac- 
tory for ordinary purposes. The cross-section was that of 
an equilateral triangle with 12-inch sides at the bottom of 
the pole and 6 ineh sides at the top. The poles were 
thirty feet long. and were reinforeed with three-fourths 
inch vertical rods at the corners. They were stiff enough 
to support their own weight a span of about twenty feet. 
At that time, Mr. Cummings had not seen any concrete 
poles in actual use, but said he had designed some large 


distributing poles for the New York Telephone Company. 


Mr. MeDonald, Chief Engineer of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railroad Company, wrote, under date 
of January 22, 1906. that he had used concrete poles five 
inches square at the top and eight inches at the bottom, 
thirty feet long. for supporting warning straps. or tieklers, 
and that they have given such satsifaetion that he has 
adopted them as standard for that purpose. The most 
satisfactory results were derived from these poles by attach- 
ing pipe eross-arms. and no deflection at the middle ordinate 


of the pole was discernible. 


The United Eleetrie Railways Company of Baltimore has 
used cement trolley-poles with good results. 


Mr. Alexander Crawford Chenoweth, of Brooklyn. made 
in 1906, some cement poles sixty feet long and fourteen 
inches in diameteer, calculated to withstand a direct pull of 
eight tons and a torsion from a yard-arm four feet long 
equal to four tons. These poles. erected in place. eost two 
dollars and a half a foot. They were built to carry a four 
inch cable, high power direct current transmission, the 


spans being five hundred feet. 
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Mr. J. B. McKim, Superintendent of the Western Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, made 
and set up last year in the line along the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railway. near Maples, Indiana, fifty- 
three concrete poles of very graceful proportions, in which 
the method of reinforcement used differs essentially from 
any other of the poles referred to herein. These poles are 
small in section and approach the minimum in weight. They 
have thus far given entire satisfaction and show no evidenc 
of deeay. 


A notable example of recent eonstruetion of a pole of 
mammoth proportions is that of the reinforced conerete 
tower for the West Penn. Railway Company's transmission 
line spanning the Monongahela River at Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania. This structure. which is one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, supports eables through a span of one thou- 
sand and fourteen feet, erossing the Monongahela River. 
The eables are attached at an average height of a hundred 
and five feet from the base of the pole, which is backea up 
by a shorter strueture of the same eonstruetion, used as an 
anchorage tower. Both towers were designed as cantilever 
beams, and are mentioned as examples of how these ereetions 
are extending. The details of construction are outlined by 
Mr. F. W. Scheidenhelm in the issue for May 2, 1907, of the 


bí ? 
| 


‘‘Engineermg News," who designed and constructed the 


towers. 

After a somewhat extensive series of experiments made 
some time since, Mr. J. L. Weller. Member of the Canadian 
Society of Civil Engineers, and Superintending Engineer 
of the Welland Canal, built and erected a power line along 
the Welland Canal, using remforeed conerete for the manu- 


facture of the poles. The poles in this line stand from 
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forty-five to seventy feet in height, and were designed to 
withstand a horizontal pull at the top equivalent to two 
thousand pounds. These poles have been standing in the 
line for more than three years and are apparently in good 
condition. I am informed that Mr. Weller also built a line 
of eonerete poles forty to sixty feet in height for the . 
Niagara Falls Power Company, and a line twelve miles long, 
from Deeow Falls to Welland, for the Hamilton Cataract 
Light. Power and Traction Company, the poles running from 
thirty to forty feet in height above the ground. Short, 
heavy stubs are used to carry the line over the gorge at 
DeCow Falls, and poles sixty-eight feet high carry the 
span of four hundred feet crossing the Welland River. The 
latter are erected in the center of square concrete piers on 
pile foundations, and are eapable of standing an immense 
strain. He also made a pair of concrete poles one hundred 
and fifty feet in height for the Lincoln Electric Light and 
Power Company, to carry that company’s wires over the 
old Welland Canal at Lock Three, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
These poles are eleven inches square at the top, thirty-one 
inches square at the base, and weigh about forty-five tons 
each. They were made, not built up from the base like the 
towers at Brownsville, Pa., above referred to, but horizon- 
tally on the ground. and, as is the practice with wooden 
poles, raised into position. Of course, their extreme height 
and weight made it necessary to use special apparatus for 
their erection. Mr. Weller’s processes of reinforcement are 
covered by patents. 

Recurring briefly to the relative merits of the reinforeed 
conerete pole as compared with the wooden pole restumped 
with eonerete above referred to, it is thought that. while . 
quite a considerable output of the latter have been manu- 
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factured and used, unless some more secure arrangement for 
uniting the two parts in the restumping process shall be 
adopted, and one that ean be secured at a low eost, this 
solution of the problem of supplying a substitute for the 
wooden pole will not be a lasting success. Another point 
that may be cited as against the use of the stumped pole is, 
that the greatly increased eost by reason of putting on a 
sufficiently stable brace. will not be justified by the short 
additional life secured for an old pole by the restumping 


process. 


Some of the problems confronting the initial manufac- 


ture of concrete poles were, 


(1 Shall the poles be made of such dimensions as to 
neeessitate a eonerete foundation, or of such size 
and shape that they will be securely held in or- 
dinary earth by thorough tamping? 


(2) Shall they be made in a yard and then distributed, 
or shall the materials be transported to the various 
locations in which the poles are to stand and the 


poles be made there? 


The experience of late vears on all lines of railroad is, 
that the expansion of traek and other improvements have 
made it neeessary to move to new right-of-way lines so many 
telegraph poles that, in planning for a pole of infinite life. 
it would be better, if possible, to procure a type which would 
.be secure without the foundation which would render its 
loeation when onee set up a permanent fixture, and this type 
would be preferable to the fixed type. 


(a) Because of its smaller eost to construct; 


(bò Because of its smaller eost to set up in the line, and 
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(ec) Because it will be easily removable to a new loca- 


tion. 


The second question was decided in favor of the manu- 
facture of poles in yards, because their construction at the 
points at which they are to be set involves the transportation 
to these points of not only the solid materials to be usea 
in their manufacture. and shelter for these materials, but 
also the water, which is not ordinarily available, and the 
forms. In fact, a very considerable additional physical 
property in the crude materials proportionate to the smaller 
sum total of the finished product. 


On busy railroads, construction at the point of setting 
would involve the assembling of the apparatus on a car, the 
use of motive power, and the obstruction of the main 
track to a certain degree. This being the case, the alter- 
nate plan does not require any more apparatus or crew, 
will not require the services of a locomotive and crew as 
long, or for any longer time than the plan of making the 
poles at the place where they are to be set up; but it in- 
volves in addition, perhaps, the use of a derrick to be 
mounted on a car, the beam of which shall have sufficient 
radius to reach the line on which the poles are to be set. 
The procedure to be followed would then preferably be 
to manufacture the poles in a yard and have them thor- 
oughly seasoned there before moving. In preparing for 
distribution, they should each be tagged or otherwise have 
a designation or location attached to each one, indicating 
the exact site in which the surveyor or inspector has desig- 
nated each to be set on account of the necessities for grad- 
ing the line. The poles should then be loaded by the use 
of the yard derrick or a derrick ear, he taken out by a 
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train. and by the crew of the derrick set up in their pet. 

manent places in the line, n holes previously dug for their 
' reception. This plan will require very little if any more 
obstruction of the main track than the stoppages requisite 
for the unloading of seasoned cedar poles. 


On this basis, we proceeded to make experiments, first 
in design, and later in various and many patterns. In the 
working out of the plans for the requisite strength with the 
minimum of weight, the two hollow poles referred to in 
detail hereafter were made. The results of the tests are 
given in this paper as an example of progress, and are 
not to be taken as the best form for adoption, but quite 
the contrary. One of the patterns was square in section, 
with the corners chamfered off; the other, octagonal in 
section, and the hollow space extending from the base to: 
about. two-thirds of the length of the pole, the upper third 
being solid, and the walls of the lower two-thirds being 
from 134 inch to 3 inches thick. These poles weighed ap- 
proximately thirty-five hundred pounds, and were calculated 
to withstand any stress in any direction that could possibly 
be improved upon them by a line of fifty wires, each wire 
coated with sufficient ice to make it one inch in diameter. 
The test was made in connection with two carefully-selected 
cedar poles of the same length (30 feet), and all were set 


in concrete, the bases being 3x3x5 feet deep. 


Just within the outer surface. the walls of the con- 
erete poles were reinforced with iron rods, which consisted 
of four three-quarter inch round bars, each twenty-four 
feet long and four five-eighths inch round bars of the same 
length. The poles were eight inches in diameter at the 


top and thirteen inches at the base, having a taper of- one 
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inch to each five feet. Galvanized iron steps were screwed 
into wooden blocks moulded into the concrete, and holes 
were left for through bolts for supporting the cross-arms. 
The eross-arm braces were attached to the arms by through 
holts in the same manner and fastened to the poles with 
ordinary lag bolts driven into wooden plugs which were 
placed in the eonerete at the proper places. The conerete 
poles were set to a depth of five feet in eonerete with the 
two white cedar poles of practically the same dimensions, 
and. after standing long enough to permit the cement to 
become solid. they were tested in turn in the following 


manner: 


An iron eleviee was placed around the pole to be tested 
ten inches from the top, to which a wire rope was attached, 
leading over a pulley placed at the same height and at an 
equal distance from the pole so as to form a right-angle. 
and fastened to a differential pulley-bloek which was at- 


tached to a laboratory weighing machine. 


The results are fully shown in the following tables, and 
in the accompanying blue prints and photographs. 

After the cement poles had been broken, the reinforce- 
ment so held them that it required almost the breaking 
pressure to further deflect them from their slightly inelined 
position. The wooden poles, under strain, presented the 
form of an arch before breaking. and when they gave way 
‘were fractured completely; but these features were lacking 
in the cement poles, which were very firm and did not 
give until they began to crush at the ground line. 

The mixture used in these cement poles was 1—3. They 
were constructed in cold weather, and, through some mis- 


chance. at the last moment were unable to get suitable 
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POLES AS SET. 
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gravel. Pole No. 1 was found to have a defect in the cast- 
ing which is believed to be the cause of its early rupture. 
Pole No. 2 gave a very much better result. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that a 1—2—4. 
mixture is the best for use in this elass of eonstruetion, and, 
while the experiments above were entirely satisfactory ir 
the development of the problem, the hollow pattern is not 
eonsidered to be the highest type desirable; that is. to 
combine sufficient strength with the least possible weight. 
in order to obtain ease in handling. and that the removal] 
from plaee to plaee may be readily feasible. 

To fulfill these requirements, the pole should be made 
with a superstrueture of somewhat greater strength than the 
wires which it is required to support, joined to sufficiently 
added strength by reinforeement and added area in the 
base. especially at the ground line; and the base should be 
reinforced in the most effective way to withstand the ex- 
treme pressure at the point of fulerum. 

These conditions are all capable of mathematical eom- 
putation, and if fulfilled, will give a product comparatively 
easy of manufacture. of reasonable cost. of greater tensile 
strength than the poles now in use. and extremely high 
durability. | 

I am sorry not to be able to go into details in the matter 
of eost. I do not feel that I ean speak with authority as 
to this feature until their extensive manfuaeture he under- 
taken and completed. or at least until the eonmpletion of 
some further experiments contemplated in the near future. 

POLE No. 1. CONCRETE, OCTAGONAT.. 


Depth Distance from 
Base Top in Concrete Point of Fulcrum 
.Length. Diameter. Diameter. Anchorage. to Point of Load. 


20 ft. 14 in. S in. 5 ft. 24 ft. 2 in. 
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APPLIANCES FOR TESTING. 
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TEST No 1. 
Deflection 
Deflection Load, 12 inches above 
at Top. Pounds. Ground Line. Time. 
3% in. 1,830 wy in. 3:17 
5% in. 2,230 , ys in. 3:18 
TEST No. 2. 
le in. 50 Temporary deflection, 15 in. +, in. 

8 in. 2,630 % in. 3:19 
11% in. 3,030 Crack Nos. 1 and 2. yr in. 3:20 
TEST No. 3. 

1% in. 50 Temporary deflection, ‘fs in. 
14% in. 3,430 Crack Nos. 3 and 4. 14 in. 3:24 
18 in. 3.210 Crack No. 5 and crushed bolt. % in. 3:25 
25% in. 3,150 Pole broke at ground level. % in. 3:26 
POLE No, 2. CONCRETE, SQUARE. 
Depth Distance from 
Base Top in Concrete Point of Fulcrum 
Length. Diameter. Diameter. Anchorage. to Point of Load. 
30 ft. 13 in. 7 in. 5 ft. 24 ft. 2 in. 
TEST No. 1. 
Deflection 
Deflection Load, 12 inches above 
at Top. Pounds. : Ground Line. Time. 
¥% in. 50 2:02 
2% in. 1,830 2:04 
314 in. 2,230 2:08 
TEST No. 2. 
% in. 50 Temporary deflection. 1 in. 

4% in. 2,630 2:10 
814 in. 3,030 ya in. 2:11 
TEST No. 3. 

3% In. 50 
31 in. 3,290 
34% in. 3,430 Crack No. 1. 1, in. 2:14 
TEST No. 4. 
2114 In. 50 Temporary deflection. 22 in. 
39 in. 3,690 Crack Nos. 2, 3 and 4. Pole 
crushed, crack at ground level. 
s POLE No. 3. WHITE CEDAR. 
Depth Distance from 

Base Top in Concrete Point of Fulcrum 
Length. Diameter. Diameter. Anchorage. to Point of Load. 
30 ft 14 in. 8 in. 5 ft. 24 ft. 2 in. 

Deflection 

Deflection Load. 12 inches above 
at Top. Pounds. Ground Line. Time. 
14 in. : 172 
37 in. 2,230 
47 in. 2,530 Pole broke. 11:03 


iS 
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SQUARE CONCRETE POLE. 


Test No, 4. Deflection, 64 inches. 
Photo No. 4. 
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POLE No. 4. WHITE CEDAR. 


Depth Distance from 

Base Top in Concrete Point of Fulcrum 
Length. Diameter. Diameter. Anchorage. to Point of Load. 
30 In. 14 in. 8 in. 5 ft. 24 ft. 2 in. 

Deflection 

Deflection I cad, 12 inches above 
at Top. Pounds. Ground Line. Time. 
20 . in. 1,830 11:50 
2214 in. 2,230 11:51 
29 in. 2,630 11:52 
35 in. 2,870 First crack. 11:53 
26% in. 2,950 11:54 
29814 in. 3,030 11:55 
50 in. 3,370 11:56 
o6 in. 3,430 11:57 
66 in. 3,194 Pole broke. 12:00 


The argument has been advanced that the reinforced 
cement pole would be very liable to damage or disruption 
by shock. but the fact that concrete piles, both of hollow 
and solid designs, are driven by pile-drivers, and especially 
with the knowledge of the experiments at Rochester, which 
showed that the poles, even after they had been fractured 
at the surface of the foundations, required an extremely 
heavy pressure to produce further deflection from the posi- 
tions at the time of the fractures—in other words, that 
they were almost as stiff as when they stood upright, anu 
continued to be so throughout the entire test—I feel that 
any alarm at the prospect of damage by collision between 
the pole and anything less than a movable object that 
would destroy any pole of natural or manufactured com- 
position is unfounded. 


As to the insulating qualities of the concrete pole, it is 
hardly necessary to mention that they are superior to those 
demonstrated in any other pole manufactured in this coun- 
try. 

It is expected that within a few weeks some steel poles 


with just enough concrete to serve as a preservative. and 
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other steel poles covered experimentally with a cement . 
paint, will be set in the line along the Fort Wayne Road. 
Experiments have also been made with several sizes of rein- 
forced concrete cross-arms with very satisfactory results. 

The tests at Rochester, Pa., were made by Mr. Robert 
A. Cummings, who built the poles for us in his yards at that 
point. 

The paper was received with applause. 

President Chenery: As outlined, Mr. Camp will start 
the discussion. 

Mr. Camp: I will save some little time by simply read- 
ing the few remarks I have to make on Mr. Cellar’s paper: 
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SQUARE CONCRETE POLE 


Test No. 3. (Pole cracked at deflection of 
Photo No, 2. 3412 inches.) 
Just hefore crack No, 1. 
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Test No. 2. (Pole broke at deflection of 66 
Photo No, 1. inches.) 
Detlecticn. 56 inches, 
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OCTAGONAL CONCRETE POLE. 
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Test No. 3, (Pole broke at ground level at 
Photo No, 4. deflection of 2515 
After pole broke. 


iches.: 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. CELLAR' S PAPER. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I have. been requested to 
take part in the diseussion on Mr. Cellar's very excellent 
paper and regret that this duty was not given to some one 


more eapable. 


Mr. Cellar has gone into the subject very thoroughis 
and left very little to eritieise and I can only give a few 
disjointed remarks. as I only received a copy of the paper 
a few days ago. and have been exeeedingly busy, the same 
as I presume are all the members of this association. 


As far as Canada is concerned we have an ample supply 
of cedar within, generally speaking, reasonable distance of 
where required, for many lears to eome.  Priees for poles 
are steadily advaneing, however, prineipally on account of 
the reprehensible habit (from our point of view) that the 
natives of the United States have in persistently purehasing 
our best timber, no matter what the original cost, high 
freight rates and export duties amount to, and we have to 
take their eulls or spend more money. 


There is no cedar in Nova Scotia, but we are still able 
to obtain a good supply in New Brunswiek. "Throughout 
the province of Quebee cedar is found and comparatively 
short hauls are necessary. InI Ontario along the frontier 
and west of Toronto the eedar is praetieally exhausted, but 
there is an abundanee north of Toronto and Ottawa and 
west to Manitoba in various sections and the haul to des. 
tination on our lines fairly short. For Manitoba. Saskatehe- 
wan and Alberta we are obliged to get our poles either from 
the Lake of the Woods distriet for points east of Moose 
Jaw, which is 400 miles west of Winnipeg. or from British 


Columbia for points west of Moose Jaw. Our extreme hoi 
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for the prairies is about 550 miles either east or west of 
Moose Jaw. British Columbia produces cedar along the 
greatest part of the Canadian Pacific lines including 
branches. but its lasting qualities are inferior to those of 
the eastern wood. The tapering is also so slight that our 
speciifieations call for one inch greater diameter than on 


eastern lines. 


I do not think that on our system of nearly 11.000 
miles of pole line there is a single pole of any other wood 
than cedar. 


The prices f. o. b. ears we are paying this year may be 
of interest and are as follows: 


at Top. Pounds. Ground Line. Time. 

Vefiection Load, 12 inches above 
Deflection 

Division. 25x6 30x6 25x7 30x7 35x7 40x7 45x7 50x7 
Atlantic .......... $1.00 ..... $1.30 $1.55 $2.00 $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 
Eastern 20:025 99.3 392. sores 1.40 2.25 3.25 4.00 6.00 .... 
Eastern Specíal ... .... ..... e... 2.75 3.75 5.25 .... 9.00 
Ontario .......... 1.10 $1.50 1.35 1.75 2.50 3.50 4.50 6.50 
Lake Superior .... .... dese. 1.50 2.50 3.00 ous. uw lees 
Central ........... 1.50 2.00 1.85 2.50 2.10 2.40 .... .... 
Division. 25x8 30x8 35x8 40x8 45x8 
Western 645.44 .5eiteuw dein oases $1.00 $1.20 $1.70 $2.40 $3.00 
Pacific. 25 te ga eA tate eh ut Mess aTa 1.00 1.20 1.60 2.00 ... 


We have experimented, to a limited extent, with pre- 
servatives, but until the foregoing priees are largely in- 
ereased it does not pay to spend much money for this pur- 
pose. Our experiment was to coat the pole for two feet, 
at the air and water line, with a composition of piteh-tar 
and grease applied hot with a brush. This soon sealed off 
and no apparent benefit was derived. 

We then tried a liquid called Carbolite-Carbolineum, 
applied with a brush, but found that it did not penetrate 
beyond the surface of the wood. This probably due to 
the fact that the poles are generally full of moisture when 
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erected. .In British Columbia holes were bored on two 
sides of the pole a few inches above the ground after the 
poles were up. These holes were 6 to 8 inches deep and 
made downward at an angle of 45 degrees. They were 
filled with the Carbolite Carbolineum and closed with short 
wooden plugs. We find that even in this case, the liquid 
does not permeate the wood and only preserves a very small 
circle around each hole. This is also probably due to the 
poles being full of moisture. 


We have therefore abandoned such applications on al? 
our construction this year. 


The experience of the C. P. R. therefore confirms con- 
clusions 1 and 2 given by Mr. Cellar against the use of 
preservatives. and in common with, probably, all other com- 
panies we find clause 3 well founded. The lines of the 
C. P. R. cover so much entirely new territory which in some 
sections unexepectedly develops an enormously increased 
telegraph business for the general publie as well as for the 
proper handling of the railway traffic that it is practically 
impossible to know ten years ahead of what facilities will 
be aetually required. 


Although the eompanies in Canada are apparently cer- 
tain of a supply of cedar for years to come, I think the time 
near at hand when manufactured poles will be necessary 
over some portions of this eontinent, and Mr. Cellar's paper 
will probably result in some progress being made. I think 
the poles should of sueh a nature that they can be shifted 
to a new location on aecount of the many changes along a 
railway double tracking single lines, putting in new sid- 


ings, erection of additional freight buildings. elevators. ete. 


Some of the disadvantages of the concrete poles might 
be mentioned: 
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(a) High eost for the complete pole. 


(b) High eost for hauling. If weight is 3.500 pounds 
per pole—only 15 to 20 poles per ear ean be trans- 
ported instead of 70 to 80 cedar. 


(e) Cost of setting. As Mr .Cellar points out, a derrick 
ear would be required. It would be necessary to 
have & very large derriek to reach to the line of 
telegraph, whieh in the ease of the C. P. R. must 
be at least 30 feet from the rail wherever possible. 
On a busy line of railway very few poles could 

. be set per day, thus greatly inereasing the cost of 
construction. 


(d) Every pole would have to be stepped. adding still 
further to the cost. 


As an offset the following are some the advantages: 


(a) Permanent poles which would not require renew- 


ing. except to increase their capacity. 
(b) Freedom from interruption to wires on account of 

l burned poles—a most important gain. 
The life of cedar poles I find varies greatly. We are 
this year rebuilding a line which was originally erected in 


1877—30 years ago—and there are over 50% of the original 
poles still standing and good for a few years more if the . 


number of wires were not increased. On the other hand we 
have had poles rotted clear through at the ground line at 
the end of eight years service. The first mentioned was in 
Quebec. and the latter British Columbia cedar used on the 
prairies. 

Mr. Cellar: In listening to Mr. Camp's statements as to 
prices on poles I am reminded of the time, long, long years 


ago, when I was first in the telegraph service, that is the 
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kind of prices we got in this country. But it is the contrary 
‘now. I bought a few 35 ft. poles the other day and was 
charged twelve dollars apiece for them. As to concrete 
poles, I think we could come near equipping a 35 ft. concrete 
pole for twelve dollars, though I may be mistaken. The 
western cedar is more like the chestnut than like the north- 
ern cedar, has a higher resiliency, can be depended upon for 
strength in the early years of its life a good deal better than 
the northern cedar can. The northern cedar pole, while sea- 
soning, cannot be dropped off a car without great danger of 
breaking. I understand you ean throw the western cedar 
over a fence and not break it. The chestnut is a good 
deal of that nature. While the cedar poles of the north 
I have no doubt are very cheap, the fact remains there are 
a lot of us several hundred miles off the C. P. line and 
we have to buy the poles and pay the freight as well as 


custom charges. 


Mr. Camp: We do not make our freight rate on poles 


eoing off our line any too low. 


Secretary Drew: We bought some poles this year for 
sone rebuilding work and I was mueh surpirsed to find 
even in our country where we have a good many cedar 
swamps where thev are elearing them out now, to find the 
price of poles 25% more than they were last year. That 
simply shows those fellows have their eves open and know 
poles are going to be scarce and thev are going to have 
the money. Poles we bought last vear for 90e, we this year 
paid $1.25 for—6 inch, 25 foot pole, and not very closely 
inspected either. But for a 7 inch, good, straight, 25 foot 
pole we had to pay $1.50. You used to get all you wanted 
for a dollar the same as Mr. Camp does now. 
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Mr. Selden: I have great faith in the future of con- 
erete poles. | 

President Chenery: I have no doubt we could diseuss 
this question indefinitely, but we have so many other papers, 
perhaps it would be better to pass on. 

President Chenery: I will eall on Mr. U. J. Fry. for his 


,) 


paper on ‘‘Dry Batteries. 
Mr. Ryder read the following paper, by Mr. U. J. Fry: 


DRY BATTERY. 


By U. J. Fry. | 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: As 
your committee requested me to submit something at this 
time for your consideration, will give you a line on dry 
battery as applied to block wire service. I regret very 
much that it has been impossible for me. on account of an 
excessive amount of work recently given us. to prepare 
and forward this paper in time to be printed and distributed 
with others. Inasmuch as I shall present nothing new, 
however, I feel that, perhaps. nothing will be lost. and trust 
there will be no serious inconvenience to you. 

It is not the intention to take up the construction of 
the dry cell at this time. but I will simply give vou our 
experience in using that elass of battery in connection 
with our bloek wire service. together with a comparison of 
its eost with the gravity cell in such service. 


In 1905 we placed 16 dry cells on the block wire at each 
Brookfield and Waukesha. On account of earth currents àt 
Waukesha we used one of our other telegraph wires for a 
return, arranging the keys at both stations with front and 
back contacts, removing the circuit closers, and arranging 
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the circuit to close on the back stop without the battery 
and on the front with the battery, in a manner well known 
to | you all. This circuit, including two 50 ohm sounders, 
measured 271 ohms. Each cell when placed in service meas 
ured 1.5 volts, and .125 ohms internal resistance. 


At Brookfield we placed the battery on a shelf which 
had been used for gravity battery. and left in a somewha. 
unclean condition. At the expiration of 23 months each 
cell measured 1.31 volts, and 2 ohms internal resistance. 


At Waukesha we placed the battery far back on a new 
and clean shelf in the telegraph table, with a closed door. 
After 23 months each of these cells measured 1.38 volts. 


and .68 ohms internal resistance. 


We are inclined to attribute the difference in condition 
of these cells to the condition of the shelves on which they 
were placed. because the service performed by each has 
been about the same. We estimate each system of cells has 
been used approximately 120 times per day. 3.600 times 
per month. aud. if continued. this would amount of 43,200 
times per year. We also estimate the keys were closed 3.46u 
times per day making dots and dashes necessary to form 
letters and figures, which for one month, would amount tu 
100.800 times, 1.209.600 times per vear. or 2.419.200 times 


in two years. 


From the way this circuit works now we know it will 
eontinue to work two years, and. perhaps. longer. 

Taking these two svstems together we had, to begin with. 
32 cells and 48 volts. At the end of 23 months we had 
20.96 and 22.08 volts respeetively. or 43.04 volts, a loss of 
approximatelv 5 volts. 


These 32 eells cost $5.12. 
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To secure the same voltage it would have required 48 
cells gravity battery, at an initial cost of 42 cents per celt, 
or $20.16, to which we add the expense for maintenance at 
$1 per cell per year, making a total of $68.16 for one year, 
and $116.16 for two years. 


For each additional two years the expense for main- 
tenance would be $5.12 and $96.00 respectively for dry and 
gravity cells. 

At present about two gravity cells per mile are used on 
block wires on many of the Western, and some of the 
Eastern Roads. Many of the block stations are closed dur- - 
ing the night, and the arrangement of the dry cells to com- 
pensate for the extended sections at night will, we assume, 
take double the number of dry cells, or four per mile, to ac- 
complish the same results. 


Assuming the life of the dry cells. when properly in- 
stalled and maintained, to be two years. we will estimate 
the maintenance only on a 100 mile block wire eireuit for a 
pertod of 10 years. as follows: 

100 miles, at 2 cells per mile gravity would require 200 
cells. To seeure the same voltage we would need 133 dry 
cells, hut on account of the longer, sections at night, 266 
dry cells would be necessary. | 

For a term of 10 years each gravity cell would cost 
$10, while the dry cell only 80 cents. or comparatively, 


Gravity | 4 oio ur heh bene CINE $2,000.00 
DEY S enc erue RA A RE 212.80 


I would not recommend eutting down the number of dry 
cells to the same voltage. but would recommend using 
double the number of dry cells you use of gravity and thus 
secure 50% more eurrent to start with, and sufficient to 
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hold up the service near the end of each two years. I esti- 
mate the expense as follows: 


200 Gravity cells, 10 years............ $2,000.00 
2,000 Dry cells, 10 years................ 320.00 
A saving of.................. $1,680.00 


This would make a saving of $1,680 per year, which, reduced 
to a mileage basis, would be $1.68 per mile per annum. 
In addition to this we do not need battery eupboard 


space in our stations, and are free from the accumulation 
of dirt, etc., accompanying gravity battery, and save the 
serviees of the lineman at each battery station four times 
per year, whieh is now ah expense of about $10 per batterv 
station per year. 


We are about to equip two block wire circuits, one 285 
miles and the other 125 miles in length, with the dry bat- 
tery system. <A special key and a two lever three point 
switeh have been designed to take the plaee of the old 
standard telegraph key and one lever two point switeh, for 
the purpose of preserving in the block wire all the good 
features, with the addition of one feature whieh eliminates 
all objeetions to the present arrangement, in that, that the 
operator at one station is unable to extend the cireuit be- 
tween the stations on eaeh side without eutting his entire 
set out. This will prevent the signals passing any office. 
and overeome the danger of operators making mistakes 
which are liable now when the cireuit is eut through as 
above referred to. 


InI addition to using dry battery for our block wire 
system, I shall submit a proposition to the Telegraph Com- 
pany before long for the use of dry cells on our short branch 


lines, where there are say not to exceed two or three offices. 
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and where but ‘a small amount of business is transacted. 
We are also using the dry cell exclusively in connection 
with our private line telephone systems; and use it in 
eonnection with our synchronizing self-winding clocks. and 
in our office bell and buzzer service; in fact we use the 


dry cell wherever we ean to the exclusion of all others. 

Mr. Cellar: What dry cell? 

President Chenery: The advertisement will appear in 
the proceedings. 

(Blue prints were distributed in connection with the 
paper just read.) 


President Chenery: Mr. Fry has undoubtedly given us 
some information on the use of dry batteries in the tele- 
graph service that has not been presented before. 


President Chenery: We have a paper on ‘‘Opportunities 
in the Telegraph Serviee," by Mr. G. W. Dailey, which 
we will be glad to hear. 

Mr. Dailey: It is now nearly 4 o'clock. We have erce- 
tion of officers, and it would take about thirty minutes to 
read the paper and have discussion. Therefore, I suggest 
the paper be printed in the minutes and distributed that 
way. It is hard to remember them all and we have to 
refer to the printed matter. 

President Chenery: Hearing no objections, the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Dailey will prevail. 


Mr. Groce: I think we are rushing things too speedily. 
I think the Superintendents of Telegraph can make this as- 
sociation at least as strong as the Signal Association, which 
now has the ear of the American Railway Association. I., 
for one, would extend this meeting over another day and: 
‘take more time to consider these papers. 
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Mr. Hope: Mr. Dailey is a genuine railroad man and T 
believe it desirable to have him read his paper. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Groce, to extend the con- 
vention a third day, being put by the chair as a mtoion, 

Having been seconded, 

Was agreed to. 

Mr. Dailey: I will request Mr. Davis to read the paper. 
I would rather listen to the paper than to read it. 

Mr. Davis: Inasmuch as I was asked to lead the dis- 
cussion I asked Mr. Dailey to let me see the paper. I wih 
say positively it is a splendid paper, and Mr. Dailey can 
have all the honor and credit that go with the paper. I will, 
therefore, have to politely decline to read it. | 


Mr. Dailey read the following paper: 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 
By G. W. Dailey, Sup't Telegraph, C. & N. W. Ry. 
Delivered Before the American Association of Railway 
Telegraph Superintendents, Atlantie City, N. J.. 

June 20th, 1907. 

Opportunity is the master of destiny ; vigilance in watch- 
ing opportunity, tact and daring in seizing upon opportun- 
ity. force and persistence in crowding opportunity to its 
utmost achievement, are the martial virtues which command 
SUCCESS. 

This subject assigned to me is so closely and completely 
merged with men and methods that this must necessarily 
be largely a discussion of men and their work in its relation 
to opportunity in our department. 

For convenience of illustration we will consider a young 
man in the service in the positions of usual advancement. 
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viz, Telegrapher, Agent, Despatcher, Train Master or As- 
sistant Superintendent, and finally as Superintendent. We 
will endeavor to show the cause and effect, the great bearing 
and relation that a proper conception and use of oppor- 
tunities, as they present themselves. has upon the young 


man’s life and business future. 


If a young man grasps and makes the best use of the 
opportunities. which the wise and just employer should see 
are extended to him from time to time, there is little doubt 


but what opportunity means success. 
First. the opportunity of the Telegrapher. 


It is while serving as a telegrapher, his first field of en- 
deavor, that a young man lays the foundation for his future 
success or failure. It is then that he is thrown among men 
of greater age and experience, men of varied and complex 
views and personalities. He naturally selects. unconsciously 
perhaps. some one or more of them, as examples of what he 
should be or what he should do. It is then that others have 
a great deal to do with moulding his character and general 
make up, and it is then that he needs correct advice and 
guidance. Do we. as officers. always see that he gets it? 
It is at this period in his career that he forms habits and 
methods of work, habits of thought and action that deter. 
mine largely whether or not he will develop and advance or 
remain stationary. 

This is the period. his first few years, when his per- 
sonal make up and his opportunities are closely interwoven, 
and his entire future may depend upon the use he makes of 
them. For this reason we have seen fit, with your indul. 
gence, to devote a considerable part of this subject to the 


Telegrapher and the Agent. 
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A young man entering service as a Teleyrapher seldom 
has any previous business training. He is usually young 
and in the embryo and receptive stage. He probably would 
not recognize an opportunity if it stood in front of him. 


The friends he makes and associations he forms leave 
lasting impressions on his mind. He believe all that he 
sees and mostly all that he hears. He does not usually in- 
vestigate or discriminate before forming conclusions. . He 
hasn’t had to. 


In his first year we will say that he may be thrown with 
an Agent or another Telegrapher who perhaps unfortun- 
atelv lacked a good business training, or had no disposi- 
tion to acquire one. No method or system of doing things. 
If a patron wanted a rate; hunt all over the office for the . 
proper tariff, or wire General Freight or Passenger Agent 
for it. Papers, way bills, ete., piled indiscriminately over 
tables and desks, does his work safely enough, but has a 
hard way of doing it. Too much lost motion. A general 
atmosphere of indifference and dissatisfaction as is usual 


under such eonditions. Naturally the young man is influ- 
enced by such conditions. He reasons that if the other 
fellow ean get along and hold his job under such conditions, 
and with the minimum of personal effort, why can’t he. He 
does not realize that perhaps more personal effort is involved 
due to laek of order and method. No one may have ex- 
plained these things to him. No better way has been pre- 
sented or illustrated to him. He fails to see his opportunity 
to step into the breach himself; to try and bring order. 
method and system and general betterment out of it. Per- 
haps he hesitates to exert his own views or influenee on 


account of not wishing to hurt the feelings of his associates, 
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or fear of their displeasure. He doesn’t know how some 
of the officials would look at it. He may think of acting, 
but does not act. Things go on in the same old way and so 
does he. He has missed an opportunity. Is he alone? No; 
Some one else, some officer, has also missed an opportunity 
there. 


Another illustration; We-who have been dispatchers 


have often heard the following dialogue over the wire: 
Dispatcher: Where is No. 25? 
Operator: Here. 
Dispateher: What are they doing? 
Operator: Don’t know. 
Dispatcher: Have they got coal and water yet? 
Operator: Guess not. 


Dispatcher: When will they go? 


~Y 


Operator: Don’t know. Will see, ete. 


This operator is not posted. He does not know that 
what he ought to do was to have found out all about it and 
had it already for the dispatcher, and given him all the in- 
formation at once before being asked for it. 


He does not keep a small train sheet of his own, and jot 
down how each train is from hearing other stataions report 
them. as we used to do in the old days. Does not keep 
Dispatcher advised when trains are coming. Does not even 
keep him advised of the delays of trains at his station until 
asked, then don’t know much about it. Don’t know what 
cars there are to go or where located in the vard so can 
inform conductor and save time; laeks energy. ambition 
aand interest in his work; conductors and Train Dispatchers 
don’t think much of him, they don’t try to help him. He 
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gradually acquires a reputataion for laziness or indifference 
and is relegated to the rear. He has missed an opportunity ; 
and as before. some one else, some officer, has missed one 
with him. 


Now on the other hand we take the bright, active and 
hustling young telegrapher, and am glad to say this type 
is in the majority. He has evervthing clean and in order. 
His emergency signals burning brightly after dusk, even 
though he has had no necessity for using them for months. 
He knows what cars there are to go, where they stand and 
a switch list ready for the conductor. He knows where all 
trains are, and can inform a patron without asking the Dis- 
pateher, He informs the Dispateher when trains are coming, 
or when they are ready. If delaved, he knows why and 
informs the Dispatcher so fully that no questioning is 
necessary. Don’t nee da derrick to get the information. 
He is uniformly industrious, obliging, ambitious, and does 
all he can to help the Agent. the Conductor, the Train Dis- 
patcher, and the public, and endeavors to please them all. 
What is the consequence? He has them all boosting him. 
all singing his praises. It reaches the ears of the men who 
ean help him and he gains promotion. He has made his 


opportunity. 


Ilis next position we will say is that of Agent. He rea- 
lizes the importance and responsibilities of his position. He 
is the color sergeant of his company. He knows he is prac- 
tically the General Manager and everything else at his 
station, and that the road he represents is cauged by his 


calabre, and is judged as he is judged. 


It stands in the estimation of the community largely as 


he stands. He is representative of it. He keeps peace in 


ciui ai 
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the family and in the vicinity. Keeps his officers posted as 
to everything of interest in his community. Knows he can 
do more good advertising for the company than any one else, 
and does it. 


He does not complain that his salary is too small, but says 
he will make himself so valuable that they cannot get along 
without him, and that they will have to promote him. when 
he will receive more salary. He reasons that so long as he 
is a part of the organization. he wants to be a strong one 
and do eyerything to further its interests while he is a part. 


He does not disparage the company he works for as that 
would disparage himself. If he can’t get in line he will 
get out. He isn’t carrying water on both shoulders. If a 
member of a labor organization. he is loval to both, and to 
the advantage of both. 

If he has any trouble or grievences he does not proclaim 
-them from the house tops. but wisely keeps them in the rail- 
road family. and doesn’t trouble or edify the general public 
with them. 

When his townsmen feel that they should be in fashion 
and do a little legislating against the Railroads, he knows 
that he can do more than anv one else on the road to offset 
it. and does so. He tells his neighbors some of the good 
things his company does. Gets out and shows people where 
they are misinformed. and what the road has done for their 
town. even though they won’t admit it. Explains many 
things that are not understood. Stands by his colors so well 
that even his opponents respect him for it. Tells his town 
people that his company is the best on earth, and says it 
so often, and stands by his guns so well that by and by 
they think so themselves. They also think he is the best 
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Agent on earth, and wouldn’t have any other. After a 
while the company finds it out and he is promoted. He has 
made and improved an opporunity. 


The next we hear of him he is a Train Dispatcher. One 
of the most exacting, important and responsible positions 
in the service, and unfortunately sometimes not appreciated 
as much as should be. Usually if a man makes good as a 
Dispatcher his future is assured, and he certainly has earned 
it. The qualities that brought him up from the ranks are 
still necessary for his success, with the addition of certain 
other qualities; principal of which is his ability, to handle 
men in such a manner as to bring out their best effort and 
result. It is as a Dispatcher that a man first assumes 
authority and power of direction over others. It is then 
that the first real test of his official ability, and fitness for 
further advancement comes. Thereupon rests his oppor- 
tunities. 


Passing over the Train Dispatcher we will consider the 
Chief Dispatcher, and for the sake of brevity we will say 
that the same general principles concerning him apply like- 
wise to the Train Master or Ass't. Superintendent. We all 
know the duties, the trials and tribulations of the Chief 
Train Dispatcher. We will here consider him only in his 
relation to the men under his direction, as I consider this 
matter of handling and directing employees one of the most 
important phrases of his work and one bearing largely 
upon his opportunities. On most railroads the Chef Dis- 
pateher usually handles the Telegraphers on his division. 
Right there lies his greatest opportunity and his greatest 
responsibility. The responsibility of molding the future 


business career of a great many voung men. 
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We all know that the Chief Dispatcher is the busiest 
man on the railroad and can make or break a division. 
Most of the failures and misfortunes of the division are 
often laid at his door because some one else doesn’t want to 
assume responsibility. He doesn’t always receive his full 
share of credit for the good results that he is a party to. 
Some one else often takes the credit. He is entitled to our 
full sympathy and support. 


With his many and varied duties of handling ears, 
motive power, trains, etc., he is charged with the duties of 
examining, appointing and handling the telegraphers. On 
small divisions this may ‘be all right but it will not work 
out right on heavy divisions. This plan might have been 
all right twenty years ago, but it is not all right in the 
present day. Railroads have outgrown it. We need eloser 
supervisions. On our road, am glad to say, we have covered 


this very satisfactorily. 


Agents and Telegraphers are necessarily isolated and 
seattered over the divisions and it is more difficult to see 
them, watch them and get close to them, than it is to Train 
or Enginemen. The Chief Dispatcher must not overlook 
the importanee of elose supervision and edueation of these 
men. We should have systematie and well defined methods 
of molding, developing and looking after these young 
men whom we know we will have to use as Agents and com- 
mercial representatives later on. How many times a vear 
does the average division officer, or any other officer, get off 
at a small one-man station and stay long enough to get well 
acquainted with the Agent or the night operator. The 
young man at the smaller places, especially the night inam, 
doesn't have opportunities to talk frequently with his 
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officers. He absorbs his ideas from the men he works with 
every day, from the Telegrapher’s Journal, and other trade 
journals. There is not much around him to inspire him with 
any feeling of Esprit de Corps or loyalty. The Chief Dis- 
patcher who realizes the fact that the young telegrapher 
needs guidance and counsel, acquantance and encourage- 
ment ; the officer who will so arrange his affairs that he can 
see all his men at least once a month, become well aequainted 
with them, know each man's strong and weak points, en- 
thuse them with a spirit of pride in their work, and a 
desire to excel and succeed. inspire in them through personal 
example, a feeling of confidence in the justice and integ- 
rity of their officers. has an opportunity that is well worth 


seizing. 


We now come to the opportunities of the Superintendent. 
His field is bountifully strewn with the fragrant flowers 
of opportunity if he will but pluck them, and our own field, 
the Telegraph Department., is as fair a field as any. We will 
consider here but two of the most important: 


First: Raising the standing of the department in the 
railway world to the place it rightly deserves by virtue of 
its importance and worth. 


Second: Raising the standard of the personal to a 
higher plane. thus providing for the present and building 
for the future. 


While we have no complaint on our road, or on some 
others that I know of. on this seore, it oeeurs to me, from 
general observation. that a good man Railroads do not fully 
appreciate the value and importanee of their Telegraph 
Departments. Why should this be? and why shouldn't it 
rank higher in the business organization of the roads. and 
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higher in importance in comparison with other departments. 
We take our hats off to the operating man who makes a 
record on train movement or tonnage, and to the traffic man 
who produces the goods. Why not to the telegraph man 
who produces first class telegraph service? Is not the 
Telegraph Department one of the greatest aids and utilities 
in producing these results? It is the eves and ears. the 


nerves we may say. of the railroad organization. 


We assume that one reason the Telegraph Department 
is not accorded higher rank and standing is due to the fact 
that it is generally regarded as a non revenue producing 
department. At least what it does produce cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. We know it to be a fact that 
indireetlv it does produce revenue by being the greatest 
and most important asset or facility of those that do produce 
revenue. If the Freight and Passenger Department, for 
instance. did not have good prompt, reliable telegraph ser- 
vice at their disposal, would it not have a heavy bearing 
upon the results and revenues of their departments. Would 
this not be true also of the Operating or any other depart- 
ment. By virtue of its use alone it eannot and should not 
be regarded as of minor importanee. 


It is fair to assume that another reason, and perhaps the 
prime reason, why the Telegraph Department is sometimes 
regarded as of minor importance and standing, is: that the 
Superintendent himself does not boost and push his own 
department as much as he should; does not enter into gene- 
ral affairs enough; does not enlarge his field of endeavor 
or the scope of his duties; does not ret into the game often 
enough; does not seek or assume responsibilities. In our 


opinion such a course is inimieal to the good of ourselves, 
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our departments and our companies. We as officers should . 
seize every opportunity to fairly and honestly raise the 
dignity and standing of our department and one of the best 
ways to do so is to produce first class service. 


We should seek opportunities to enlarge our field of 
endeavor and to enter into the general, affairs of the rail- 
road. We should fit ourselves for higher positions. We 
have an excellent opportunity for studying the entire rail- 
road. Its methods, policy and physical conditions, and fit- 
ting ourselves for, advancement. 


When the departments of a railroad are lined up for in- 
spection, or when on parade, there is no reason why our 
department should bring up the rear, with the cooks and 
ambulance corps. We ought to be well up in line where 
we can see the colors and hear the band. This, however, is 
a result that can be accomplished only through the personal 
effort and worth of the Superintendent, combined with 
proper support from his officers as well as the rank and file, 
and there lies an opportunity. 


Now as to raising the standard of the personel. In our 
judgment this is one of the greatest questions of the present 
time, because it is the effort of the personel properly 
directed that produces all results. Loyal willing work is 
the basis of all good results. As officers, what are we doing 
to bring this out? Fifteen vears ago when roads were 
smaller it seemed easier to maintain a close business acquain- 
tanee between officers and men, which was of great benefit 
to both. Now, when roads are larger, we have to adjust to 
meet the changed eonditions. 


Briefly touching upon this matter of raising the standard 
of the employee, I will refer particularly to the Telegraph- 
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ers. Some Telegraph Superintendents handle these men 
direct; some handle them in general; some don’t have any- 
thing to do with them. As to that: I think the Superin- 
tendent Telegraph should have authority over telegraphers 
and railway telegraph service matter, as well as construction 
matters. He should stand above the Division Superinten- 


dent in authority in this respect. 


Reflecting back to my earlier remarks on the Telegrapher 
and Agent, we, as officers, should undertake and find ways 
and means ‘of educating and guiding these young men away 
from: the bad and up to the good points I have previously 
mentioned. By very virtue of their situation they need 
more attention than do train or enginemen. They are iso- 
lated, as it were, by themselves. We should find ways and 
means of reaching them; of showing them the right way to 
do things; of encouraging and developing them to the high- 
est standards of efficiency. l o 

In this day of organization, show them they can easily 
be loyal to the company as well as to their organization. If 
they belong to one they don’t have to obtain a divorce from 
the other. Show them that they can make their order a 
power for good and a means of educating and advancement 
in a personal sense. as well as a means of settling their 
troubles. : 

Encourage and advise subordinate officers especially, who 
should be high minded and sympathetic as well as strict and 
just disciplinarians, to get closé to their men, to know them 
well, to treat them fairly, squarely and impartially, to bring 
out the good thats in them, and then do all these things 
yourself. It does no good to resolve that these are good 
things. The thing that counts is, do it. The men who 
counts is the man who does things. The man of action is 
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the man that accomplishes. Instill in our forces a realiza- 
tion of the importance of care and correctness, system and 
method in everything they undertake. We should meet with 
and acquaint ourselves personally with as many employees 
as possible and demonstrate that because one man is an 
officer and another an emplovee they do not necessarily have 
to stand at arms length. There should be no wide gulf of 
imaginary lines between officer and emplovee. We are all 
employees for that matter. A ian sitting alone on top.of 
a mountain is in a mighty exalted and dignified position 
but there may be others on level ground that it would pay 
him to be with. A perfect distribution of the personal 


equation is a valuable asset and a splendid plant to eultivate. 


Human nature is the same the world over. If we ean 
bring out and develope its hest points in our employees, 
enthuse them with the old time spirit of pride in their work 
and the Esprit de Corps that all should have; inspire in 
them feelings of loyalty to themselves and the company: 
feelings of confidence in the justice and integrity of therr 
offieers. then the standard of the personel from office boy to 
Superintendent will rise and continue to rise, and the results 
of our efforts will live on when we are gone. and will be a 
worthy legacy to our business posterity. In this alone ean 
the highest grade of service be attained. 

In conclusion we must ever remember that in conventions 
like this we may resolve and recoinmend, pass resolutions 
and regrets. write splendid papers or make the rafters ring 
with the reverberations of gifted oratory. but if we do not 
execute them. do not do things. we gain nothing. It is not 
the gifted writer or orator but the man who buckles on his 
armor. marches forth from this convention armed with a 
desire and a determination to accomplish some of the many 
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good things we have heard about here, that will succeed. 
In his desire to be of the utmost value to himself, his family, 
his company and his country he will find his field of endeav- 
or overflowing with the beautiful flowers of opportunity. 

The paper was received with applause. 

President Chenery: There is no question but what it 
would have been a mistake if Mr. Dailey had not been per- 
mitted to read that paper. 

Mr. Hope moved a vote of thanks be tendered Mr. Dailey 
for his paper and that it be printed in the minutes. 

Which was seconded, 

And agreed to. 

President Chenery: Mr. J. L. Davis, of the C. & E. I., 
was billed to lead the discussion and we will be glad to 
hear from him. ' 

Mr. Davis: I will say I looked over Mr. Dailevy's paper 
very carefully. It certainly is of great importance for the 
Dispatcher to get out on the line and come in closer contact 
with the men. I know from my own practical experience 
just exactly what that does for the chief train dispatcher. 
and I know what it does for the Superintendent of tele- 
graph. Two years ago the C. & E. I.—the Chief Dispatcher 
was loaded down with work until it was absolutely impos- 
sible for that man to get out on the road at any time without 
neglecting the work that demanded his personal attention 
in the office. Finally the Chief Dispatcher was allowed an 
Assistant Chief Dispatcher. It was not looked upon very 
favorably by all concerned, and it lasted only a short time. 
I was very much pleased, about thirty days after the 
Assistant Dispatcher had been taken off, to find the very 
men who opposed putting on the Assistant Chief Dispatcher 
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were the very men who came before the General Manager 
and said, in my presence, that they had made a very great 
mistake, when requested to reduce expenses, by taking off 
the man they found was really the most important man that 
they had, and that was the Assistant Chief Dispatcher. 
And his great importance to them came about by his 
relieving the Chief Dispatcher who could be free to go from 
office to office and supervise the work of the Operators, 
become acquainted with what they were doing and very 
frequently assist the Division Superintendent in the per- 
formance of his duties. Now. at the present time. our 
Chief Dispatchers are again free. We have Assistant Chief 
Dispatchers who look after detail work. and the Chief Dis- 
patcher can go and come when he pleases. We are liable 
to find him on any train or at any sation at any time. We 
are getting very good results since having adopted that 
method. 

I do not know I ean say anything more on Mr. Dailey’s 
paper. You heard it, and I fully agree with him in all he 
has said. (Applause). 

President Chenery: Mr. Sherman was to participate 
in this discussion, but he is not present. 

Mr. Hope: The paper speaks for itself. 

Mr. Dailey: It doesn’t seem to me that we pay as close 
attention to the operators as we ought to, and one of the 
thoughts to my mind in that paper was, that it is up to us 
to get busy, if nobody else does, and get as close as we can 
to the operators and make them just as important as the 
train or engine men. They are. The man who secures the 
freight is as important as the man who hauls the freight. 
Developing the men in the station service will accomplish a 
good deal of good. not only for the men but for the com- 
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pany. I consider that a part of the officers’ duties. I con- 
sider it an officer’s duty to look after the welfare of the men 
working under him just as much as he ean. Training the 
personel of the telegraph department will do a great deal of 
good. That was the idea that run all through this paper of 
mine. We are talking continually about getting better 
engines and better tracks, and the officers of the road are 
talking of time and tonnage, but how often through the 
vear does anybody talk about the telegraph? 


Mr. Groce: The Superintendents of Telegraph, I imag- 
ine, have got some new ideas, and I feel it is much better 
to have had time given these subjects. A short time ago I 
was shown some reports sent in by two inspectors. These 
men seemed to spend their time visiting each office and 
examining the men as to the rules, their efficiency, ete., and 
it struek me as being a splendid idea. I advocated this and 
have succeeded in securing it and I think it is one of the 
best things I have seen for some time. 


These ideas as they come up, if we bring them before 
the management, they are brought to a closer realization 
of things. I know the managers of our road read the pro- 
ceedings of the Signal Association, for instance, and also 
the Telegraph Association. It cannot be helped but these 
papers here will strengthen their purpose to improve the 
personnel of the telegraph department, and they ean only 
do that through the Superintendent of Telegraph. On the 
system I represent, a record of employees has not been kept. 
I am seriously thinking now of beginning a system whereby 
we ean tell every day where we stand. We have blanks 
sent in monthly showing the different men who have been 
dismissed and showing cause, but before that information 
pereolates to other divisions he has gone to work again. 
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Sometimes they get in and work for quite a while and it is 
rather unfair to bring the matter up and dismiss them for 


an old offense. 


Mr. Selden: “You never miss the water ‘till the well 
runs dry." It is curious with many years of experience. 
vet I am unable to fathom the reason for the slight regard 
that the railroad people. as a general thing, have for the 
Telegraph. If there is a question of putting im a side- 
track there is a lot of figuring done and sometimes months 
pass before the actual work is done, whereas they say to 
the telegraph department: ‘‘We are going to put in the 
block system and we want another wire sixty-five miles long 
and we want it right away.’’ At the end of a week there is 
your wire. See the apparent ease and short time as com- 
pared with track construction, and you have good reason 
to wonder why the telegraph work is so lightly regarded. 
The telegraph department is recognized as more important 
every day. It used to be hard to get lines up. but it is not 
hard now. We now have camp cars and we run special at 
night, not only for the railroad wires but for others besides. 
It is very rare any wires remain down over night. We are 
gradually and surely forging to the front. 


When a man makes an application to one of our division 
operators for a position we refer to our card record, which 
is complete, and if we have no record we simply reply ‘‘no 
record.’’ As I stated the other day, the moment a man is 
employed a card is started, so, although he may be em- 
. ploved on the extreme end of the line in twenty-four hours 
we have that card. If necessary to suspend, the first duty 
is to make up the eard, and we keep track of that man. And 


the same follows promotion, so we have very little difficulty. 
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It has always been gratifying to me to feel, although 
the telegraph department was hardly appreciated by the 
railroad, that the personnel of the Superintendents, as a 
general thing, has been of the best. | 


Mr. Taylor, A. B.: I agree with Mr. Selden. Conditions 
so far as recognition by the management of railroads of the 
telegraph department have improved. During my short 
experienee as Superintendent of Telegraph I have seen 
marked improvement in that regard. I certainly have 
nothing to eomplain of so far as our management is 
eoneerned in regard to improvements that have been 
brought about. Still I could not help but think, as Mr. 
Selden and other gentlemen were speaking, there is a great 
deal yet to be desired. It is quite a common thing to get a 
telegram from the Division Superintendent like this: ‘“‘A 
new station at such a point will be opened on Monday. Old 
station to be moved some 100 feet from present location. 
Please have wires eut in by tomorrow night. It will also be 
necessary to remove three poles." It doesn't matter where 
thev are to go. You must remove those poles and this must 
be done at onee so as not to delay the work. We have all 
had experience of that kind. 


Mr. Hope: I want to inquire, outside of the election of 
officers what other business we have before us. 

President Chenery: We have a paper by Mr. Parsons, 
who is present; also a paper on ‘‘Wire Testing’’ by Mr. 
Jones; on ‘‘Error Sheets" by Mr. Logan; ''Railway Tele- 
graph Service’’ by Mr. Brown; ‘‘Visible Supply of Poles’’ 
bv Mr. Ashald." In addition to that we have committees 
to report, one, as I stated this morning being a very partieu- 
lar one, and that is on Legislation for Wire Crossings. 
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There is another committee to report, on Pole Construction. 
and undoubtedly both of these reports will be very inter- 
esting. | 

Mr. Davis: There is one matter that was taken up at 
the Chicago meeting—Mr. Ashald was appointed chairman 
of the committee and I was a member with him—and that 
is the matter of getting up a blank to be used by telegraph 
operators in transferring unfinished business. I have got 
the papers and a sample blank decided upon, and when the 
time comes it will only take five or six minutes to dispose 
of the matter. The General Manager of the C. & E. I. called 
on me to know what progress we were making with the 
matter and I told him there was nothing to be done until 
this meeting was held, and asked if I should go ahead and 
fix up blanks according to my own ideas or whether he 
would be willing to wait until after this meeting. He said: 
“I would prefer to have the opinion of your convention.” 
I dislike to go baek to Chieago and say nothing has been 
done. If we can arrange to give that little matter five or 
six minutes before we adjourn I will appreciate it. 


President Chenery: I see no reason why we should not 
handle that committee’s report after we dispose of the 
papers. 

Secretary Drew: It is ten minutes to five. I think we 
ought to have election of officers and the selection of the 
next place of meeting now, and then put in the rest of the 
time on the papers. If it is not out of order and meets with 
the approval of the gentlemen present, I move that we 
ehange the order of business and now proceed to the elec- 
tion of officers and the selection of the next place of meeting. 


Which was seconded, 


And agreed to. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND SELECTION OF CON- 
VENTION CITY. 


Secretary Drew: I suggest that we select the place of 
meeting first, as sometimes that has something to do with 
the selection of officers. In that connection I will say that 
we have invitations from different quarters asking us to 
meet in the various cities, the most pressing one being 
brought to us by Mr. Camp, to meet in Montreal. 


Montreal, June 10th, 1907. 
The President, Association Railway Telegraph Superinten- 
dents, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Sir:—We beg to extend to you a hearty invitation 
to visit our city upon the occasion of your next annual 
gathing. 


Montreal is the eommereial metropolis of the Dominion 
of Canada and a eity with a history replete in ineidents and 
records affording interest to every citizen of the North 
American continent. 


In behalf of our Executive Committee I beg to transmit 
to you some further information as to Montreal and its 


surroundings embodied in a little booklet entitled ‘‘Mont- 
real. ”? 


Canada is attracting attention at this time to a very 
wide extent indeed. This is due in the first place to her 
endowment by Providence with an astonishing wealth of 
natural resources and fruitful possibilities. 


The energy of our people is not alone confined to the — 
„making known of our country to an interested outside 
world, and I can assure you that if the Members of your 
Association will honor our city by selecting Montreal for 
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the place of meeting for 1908 that you will find Canadian 
energy as prominent in its endeavor to welcome the 
stranger and visitor as it is to attend to the more serious 
duties of our Canadian citizenship. I have the honor to 
remain, Dear Mr. President, 

Your respectfully, 


HENRY MILES. President, 


Dict. H. M. Montreal Business Men’s League. 

| Montreal, June 11th, 1907. 

To the President, The Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents. 

Sir:—I have the honour on behalf of the Council of this 
Board to heartily second the invitation extended to your 
Association by the Montreal Business Men's League to hold 
its next annual convention in this city. 


As the headquarters of two of the greatest railway sys- 
tems of this Continent, Montreal should be of interest to an 
Association whose members are so closely connected with 
the railways. and the city also offers in a general way many 
attractions for visitors. 

Assuring your Association of a hearty welcome whenever 
it may decide to come, I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
GEO. HADRILL, Secretary. 


Mr. Ryder moved that Montreal be selected as the next 


place of meeting, 
Which was seconded, 
And agreed to. 


Mr. Camp: I want to thank the association for select- 


ing Montreal as the next place of meeting. In this con- 


TERE 
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nection I might say that we will probably be able to give you 
a little more entertainment than is possible at Atlantic City. 
Mr. Kent told me before leaving that I might state it is 
altogether likely, if Montreal was selected, that he would 
be able to arrange a side trip over the Canadian Pacific to 
the ancient city of Quebec, though I eannot promise that 
definitely. Mr. Ashald telephoned me he would do his part 
towards having a trip over the Grand Trunk and cooperate 
with me in securing a return trip by the Richalieu and 
Ontario Navigation boats down the Rapids. The Business 
Men's League will, also, assist in the entertainment. 


President Chenery: The members who attended the 
Montreal convention remember it with pleasure. I think 
there is no question but what we will have a good time at 
Montreal. But if we work from 9 o'clock in the morning 
until 11:15 at night, I do not know where the entertain- 
ment comes in. j 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Hope: For the office of President for the ensuing 
year, I nominate Mr. E. P. Griffith, of the Erie Railway. 


Which was seconded. 


Mr. Davis: Considering the work that has been done 
in the last year, considering the verv large amount of 
extremely important work that lies before the members 
of this association within the next vear. considering that 
the man who now holds the position of President has had 
Probably more experience in work along the lines he is now 
Pursuing than any other member of this association. ceon- 
sidering that he is probably better known as a railroad man 
throughout the United States than any other member of this 
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association, and with due respect to all others, I nominate 
Mr. E. A. Chenery, of the Mo. Pacific, to succeed himself 
as President of this association, and I urgently request all 
members to cast their ballot. 


President Chenery: I think it would be in order for me 
to say Mr. Davis is out of order. I appreciate fully his 
kind remarks and certainly am alive to the honor conferred 
upon any one occupying the position of President of this 
association. But it is contrary to precedent, and I think 
it would be well to not trample on any such corns as we 
might step on. I, therefore, respectfully request that my 
name be withdrawn. 


Mr. Griffith: Last year we met at Denver and because 
we have met at Atlantic City on this occasion is no reason 
why we should follow an old rule. I believe we were in- 
spired to select a man suitable to carry us through the 
difficulties which confronted us, not for one year but for 
two. I thank you, my friends, for placing me in nomination, 
but I decline the office in favor of Mr. Chenery. 


Mr. Hope: The office of president has certainly been 
well filled during the last year and we are all proud of our 


president. We have honored him for one year and as there 
are others I decline to withdraw my motion. 


Mr. Ryder: We all appreciate the success of the asso- 
ciation during the term of our president. I move the secre- 
tary cast the ballot for Mr, E. P. Griffith for president for 
the ensuing year, 


Which was seconded, 
And agreed to. 


The Secretary cast the ballot as direeted and the Presi- 
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dent announced Mr. E. P. Griffith elected President for the 
ensuing year. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Ryder: I would like to place in nomination for the 
Position of Vice-President G. W. Dailey. 


I appreciate the honor. I would like to 


Mr. Dailey: 
nominate Mr. Ryder. 


Mr. W. J. Camp was nominated. 

Mr. Camp: As this is a United States Association— 

Seeretary Drew: No, sir; it is North America. 

The nomination of Mr. Camp being the only nomination 
secon d ed. 

Mr. Groce moved the nominations close. 


Which was seconded, 

And agreed to. 

Mir. Parsons moved the Secretary east the ballot for Mr. 
W. J. Camp for Vice-President, 

W hich was seconded, 


And agreed to. 
The Secretary cast the ballot as directed and the Presi- 
dent @mnounced Mr. W. J. Camp elected Vice-President for 


the ensuing year. 
Mr. Camp: I think you gave me enough honor in select- 


mg NT ontreal as the next place of meeting. 


SECRETARY. 
President Chenery: The next office is one for which 
there will undoubtedly be a good deal of contest. 
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Mr. Hope moved the President cast the ballot for the 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Which was seconded, 


And agreed to. 


President Chenery: As there is no name suggested. I 
presume it is left to the discretion of the President. I. 
therefore, take great pleasure in easting the ballot for Mr. 
P. W. Drew, as Secretary and Treasurer. 

Seeretary Drew: I didn't read all of Mr. Greene’s tele- 
gram. I thought it was not proper to read it at that time, 
but he put in a sentence which says:  ''In case of any 
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doubt of your re-election you have mv proxy.” I was sure 
your y VP À 


of one vote. 
President-elect Griffith was escorted to the chair mid 
applause. 


President Griffith: I am sorry you made this mistake. 
It is too bad. (‘‘Brace up. Forget it.") I can’t until 
after we adjourn. However, I thank you. I cannot see any 
reason for making this mistake, even considering how ser- 
lous it is, except it is that your stay in Atlantie City and 
New Jersey has been so pleasant—and busy—that you 
wanted to elect a man from Jersey to show your apprecia- 
tion. I believe that is the only reason. 


President Griffith: Inasmuch as we are to stay over until 
tomorrow, I believe that motion is already carried, I think 
a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. Chenery: While that motion did prevail, it was sug- 
gested that, perhaps, an evening session— 

Mr. Groce: I wish to speak against any more night 
sessions. 
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Mr. Ryder: I want to know what is this rush to get 
away from Atlantic City. Having experienced difficulties 
in getting papers in the past. it seems to me very queer that 
when we find a committee that has been able to get some- 
thing as this committee has done, for us to rush through 
the meeting. helter skelter, and act as though we were dis- 
inclined to give a proper amount of time to consideration 
of the papers is not at all courteous. I don't think it is fair 
to the men who have prepared these papers. The Signal 
Association has been referred to several times as being on 
a better basis than that oeeupied by this association. I 
wonder if the members secure a time-card as soon as they 
get in a town to see when the next train leaves. What is 
the matter with us, anyway? I wonder if Mr. Dailey didn’t 
hand us personally a rap last night. 

Mr. Rhoads: Possibly the largest difference between us 
and the Signal Association is that they pattern largely after 
the American Association and work through committees. 
Their committees formulate a good deal of their work and 
consequently they get through a little quicker than we do. 

Mr. Cellar moved the convention adjourn until 9:30 
o'clock tomorrow. Friday morning, 


Which was seconded, 
And agreed to. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


(Friday, June 21, 1907.) 


The convention was called to order by President Griffith 
at 10 o’clock A. M. 
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President Griffith: The next paper on our list is one by 
Mr. L. M. Jones, on ‘‘ Wire Testing." Mr. Jones is not 
present. I believe Mr. Ryder will favor us. 


Mr. Chenery: Before starting on that paper, lest we 
forget, I would like to make a motion that sub-committees 
of this association be appointed to represent the East and 
the West, and the South if you choose, these committees to 
consist of three members and to hold quarterly meetings 
at some point to be designated by them, the object of these 
meetings being to discuss matters of interest to the associa- 
tion generally, and for the purpose of securing papers, we 
will say, for the next annual convention. My object is to 
arrange for meetings after those we have recently had in 
the west. Therefore, I make a motion that the president 
appoint three committees to meet and discuss subjects that 
may be suggested to them. 


Which was seconded. 


President Griffith: I think that is a very wise thing. 
You have seen the great benefits to be derived by the west- 
ern meetings. If the meetings are held quarterly we can 
arrange our affairs so as to be there. As I understand it to 
be in the power of the chairman to call a special meeting 
if thought necessary. Do you incorporate that in your 
motion ? 


Mr. Chenery: I had in mind the appointment of com- 
mittees to take in the East and West and they to make such 
arrangements for meetings as would appeal to them. For 
instance, in Chicago the meetings were brought about by 
some local condition, and it was really no attempt at organi- 
zation at first, but I think it was at the second meeting that 
a chairman was appointed and he took it upon himself to 
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notify everybody when the next meeting would be held 
and what would be discussed, and my motion was intended 
to appoint committees to arrange for such meetings and 
such discussions as suggested themselves, the details to be 
left entirely with these committees. 


Secretary Drew: There are few members of the associa- 
tion in the South. There would be six you could get down 
there. Perhaps it would be a good thing to give these fel- 
lows a chance to get together. Some of them don’t know 
very much of what we have in this association except when 
it comes to paying dues. 


Mr. Walstrum: I think it should be allowable for the 
members to attend both meetings. There might be men in 
the East and South or West and South. It seems to me two 
committees are all we want. 


Mr. Parsons: These committees would not hold their 
meetings at the same place at the same time, and I think 
the chairman should be instructed to send a synopsis of the 
minutes of each meeting to the other committees. 


Mr. Chenery: I will modify my motion and make it two 
committees. 


Secretary Drew: I think there is some misapprehension 
in the minds of some as to what this means. It does not 
mean that these three men are to get together and hold 
their meeting, but it is intended that these men shall be 
responsible for calling a meeting and getting all the mem- 
bers in their territory to the meeting. Jt seems as though 
three would be ample to do that. They are not the officers 
of the meetings, but when the members get together they 
will elect a chairman and secretary of their own body. 
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The motion to appoint two committees, of three members 
each, having been duly seconded, 


Was agreed to. 


President Griffith appointed the following as said com- 
mittees: | 


EASTERN COMMITTEE. 
C. Selden, B. & O., Baltimore, Md. 
L. B. Foley. D. L. & W., N. Y. 
A. B. Taylor, N. Y. C. & H. R., New York. 


WESTERN COMMITTEE. 
E. A. Chenery, M. Pac., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. L. Davis, C. & E. I., Chicago, Ill. 
C. S. Rhoads, C. C. C. & St. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 


President Griffith: You understand it is the duty of the 
ehairman to make the call and name the place of meeting. 


Mr. Davis: I suggest Indianapolis be considered the 
most eastern city within western territory and that Cin- 
einnati, for instance, be the western point for eastern terri- 
tory. 


Secretary Drew: I think we had better divide it accord- 
ing to the Central and Eastern time. That would be very 


easy for us all to remember. 


Mr. Chenery: Ithink this will work itself out. The com- 
mittee will notify those whom they might think in their 
sections. Sinee I have been honored by being appointed 
chairman I will make every effort to get all the people of 
the West and a good many people of the East to attend our 


meetings. 
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Mr. Ryder read the following paper, entitled ‘‘ Wire 
Testing,” by L. M. Jones. 


In the successful operation of a telegraph system carry- 
ing. as most systems do, a volume of business almost equal 
to the capacity of the facilities under favorable conditions, 
it is of the utmost importance that all the wires available 
be kept in use as nearly all of the time as possible. 


To do this, some one must be made responsible for all 
delays in locating and removing trouble, which ean best be 
done by the division of the territory into wire testing 
distriets. i 

The proper location of the wire testing offices is very 
important, as there are usually many things to be taken 
into consideration. Almost invariably there exists on every 
wire testing district a necessity for repeaters or quadruplex 
apparatus, and in order to have these located under the 
direct supervision of the Wire Chiefs, the office is located 
where the repeaters and multiplex apparatus are required. 


In order to secure the best results, the hours of duty 
should not be such as to overtax the physical ability of the 
Wire Chief. The twenty-four hours may be divided into 
three tricks of eight hours each, corresponding with those 
worked by train dispatchers. The first trick, 8 A. M. to 4 
P. M., can be taken care of by the Manager of the office, 
with the dual title of Wire Chief and Manager; the second 
trick, 4 P. M. to midnight, and the third trick from midnight 
to 8 A. M. 


The Wire Chief and his assistants, to be successful, must, 
in addition to having had experience in wire testing, be 


fully posted in the handling of multiplex apparatus. 
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One thing very essential to the successful Wire Chief is 
patience. Few operators at way offices understand thor- 
oughly their switchboards and circuits even when regular. 
consequently when asked to make a patch, they lack con- 
fidence in their own ability, and should the Wire Chief lose 
patience, the result will probably be a wrong connection, 
and the loss of much valuable time. 


Each wire testing office should be supplied with, in 
addition to a spring jack switchboard and spare sets at 
the board for testing purposes, a milammeter and voltmeter 


of suitable scale ranges. 


In the location and clearing of trouble, the methods in 
use are much the same everywhere; however, will enumerate 
separately those which are usually followed, and from which 
satisfactory results are obtained. 


FOR A GROUND. 


The margin or pull of the relay magnet will give you a 
good idea as to whether the wire is grounded near you; 
then proceed by having offices open the wire until the 
ground is located between two offices. 


FOR AN OPEN CIRCUIT. 


If the circuit is a comparatively long one, and paralleled 
by other working circuits, place your voltmeter in the cir- 
cuit for a moment. If near you, the needle will remain 
almost stationary; if very unsteady. the open is probably 
some distance from you. Or, place the open wire on a bat- 
tery of preferably more than one hundred cells, then cut 
in a test and let the relay spring down low, opening and 
elosing your key. If the break is comparatively close, a 
very short dot will follow the opening and closing of the 
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key; if further away, the dot will become perceptibly plain- 
er, increasing with the distance from the test office to the 
open. A large number of relays in the circuit, however, 
will detract from the sensitiveness of this latter test. This 
will save time in tracing for the location. Have different 
offices ground the wire until located in an office, or between 
two offices. If the wire is broken between offices, one end 
will usually touch the ground and remain grounded, while 
the other will remain open. This. if known, will give you a 
good idea as to the location outside of an office. However, 
the usual office tests should be made. 


FOR A CROSS. 

When two or more wires are crossed, have the distant 
terminal open all wires affected except the most important 
wire. Then locate by having different offices open one or 
more of the wires which are out. When located between 
offices, have the usual office tests made to be sure it 1s out- 
side. 


FOR AN ESCAPE. 


An escape may be either an escape to a ground. or to 
another wire. An escape to a ground is located in the same 
manner as a ground. 


An escape to a cross is located the same as a cross. If 
only slight, it may only be felt with a voltmeter, and re- 
semble closely poor insulation. 


In testing for trouble in an office, first have the wire cut 
out at the bottom of the board. removing the instrument 
plugs. This will clear the wire if trouble is not in the 
board. If this does not clear it, have the wires removed 
from the top of the board, and the ends twisted together. 
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This will clear if in an office. The same test at the other 
of the two offices between which the trouble was located will 
definitely locate it outside of an office. 


To clear a switchboard of a burned lightning arrester, 
remove the grounded wire temporarily until the plate can 
be removed and filed or seraped, and insulated with mica. 
If an office has hinge or gate cutouts instead of a switch- 
board, the wire should first be cut out, then if the trouble 
does not disappear, the removal of the ground wire from the 
cutout will have the same effect as taking the wires out of 
the top of the switchboard. A plug cutout or one-wire board 
should be handled in the same manner us a switchboard. 


Wire Chiefs often complain of failure of operators to 
follow instructions, especially when requested to remove 
wires from the top of switchboards, especially when re- 
quested to remove wires from the top of switehboards and 
eutouts. This is sometimes due to the faet that linemen have 
used pliers to tighten nuts, and the operator not having a 
pair, is unable to take the wires out, and rather than tell 
the Wire Chief. he cannot do so. makes a bluff by waiting 
a sufficient length of time and probably saying, ‘‘Now,’’ 
leading the Wire Chief to believe the wires have been 


removed. 


In order that a lineman may not be given a wrong 
location, for example, the day chief locates trouble on his 
district, which, the lineman being at some distant point, 
and train service such as to make it impossible to reach the 
trouble before dark, instead of notifying him at once, trans- 
fers the trouble to the second trick chief; he re-tests and 
transfers to the third trick chief, who re-tests and notifies 


the lineman. In this way, no time is lost in clearing the 
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trouble, and the lineman is not disturbed in ease the wire 
comes clear in the meantime. If an interruption is reported 
to a lineman by the first or second trick chief, and he fails 
to clear the trouble before dark, he reports this to the 
Wire Chief on duty. The wire should then be re-tested and 
the lineman advised if still in, or of any new developments. 


All wires should be tested by the third trick chief before 
daylight. Linemen understand if no trouble is reported to 
them, none exists, leaving them free to carry out any pro- 
jected work on hand. 


The train wire is of first importance. and must be made 
good, if needs be at the expense of everything else. The 
through quadruplex wires are of next importance. After 
locating and patching trouble out of a circuit, it should not 
be again disturbed until it is known that the trouble has 
been removed. When the trouble is reported clear. or line- 
man asks for a test, the through circuit should be left 
intaet, and the seetion where the trouble existed tested by 
using a local cireuit and getting both patch offices in; then 
if found elear, the lineman should first be advised. 


If a quad wire, the offices having the quad sets should 
be notified in order that a new balanee ean be taken. if 
necessary. The taking out of fifty or seventy-five miles of 
iron wire from a copper circuit often working on a very 
narrow margin may so affect the balance as to make the 
wire almost unworkable. 


In order that there may be no delay in clearing wire 
trouble, it is necessary for the Wire Chief to at all times 
know the exact location of his Division Line Repairer. 
Early each morning, say 7 A. M., each Line Repairer should 


file a work report giving movements for the day. stating 
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explicitly just where he will be, and on what trains he will 
move, if away from headquarters, advising the Wire Chief 
immediately of any change in his plans. 


In case of unusual conditions prevailing, Wire Chiefs 
should be authorized to direct the movement of construction 
or repair gangs, as communication with the Superintendent’s 
office may be entirely cut off by wire trouble at any time. 


In case of a sleet storm, or any unusual interruption 
affecting all wires, so as to cut off communication with the 
general office, each Wire Chief should immediately advise 
his Superintendent fully of the conditions en his own dis- 
trict, and continue to do so at intervals until communication 
is again restored, using Western Union or Postal wires, if 
working. If all commercial wires are down, the telephone 
toll lines should be used, is available. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


I have noticed a tendency on the part of some Wire 
Chiefs to discourage operators calling for a balance, which 
often results in operators working for some time on a wire 
almost unworkable, which could be remedied by a balanee, 
and its capacity often doubled. 

The third trick chief should, in addition to testing all 
wires early in the morning, carefully inspect his repeaters 
and quadruplex apparatus, especially the points of his pole 
changers and transmitters, and balance his quadruplex sets, 
for the reason that during the early hours of the morning, 
possibly only one or two corners have been in service, and 
the wires are too busy to be taken out of service for this 
purpose after the arrival of the first trick chief. While 
the use of files for cleaning points is very necessary at times, 
it should be borne in mind that a clean smooth point is by 
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far more desirable than a clean rough one, or one with 
sharp edges or corners. 


Once a week, all wires should be measured for insulation, 
and current strength of different circuits measured. Quad 
batteries should also be measured, compensating resistances 
of quadruplex sets adjusted, and a full report mailed to the 
Superintendent of Telegraph. For insulation tests, a bat- 
tery of approximately one hundred cells should be used, 
all wires to be removed from this battery while being used 
for this purpose. The wires should be removed for the 
reason that otherwise the current strength will vary, being 
governed by the demands upon the battery, due to the 
opening and closing of the other wires. 


In making insulation tests we use a battery of one 
hundred cells if available, or a current of 90 volts potential, 
inserting a voltmeter in the different circuits, having the 
distance terminal open the wire, noting and recording its 
deflections. If the needle shows an escape, intermediate 
offices are called in until the point of escape is located as 
nearly as possible. The lineman is then advised and in- 
strueted to report when covered. Upon receiving his report, 
the wire is again tested and the linemah advised of the 
result. 


The eurrent readings are taken by inserting a milameter 
in the different cireuits while conditions are as nearly nor- 
mal as possible. Tn this way, we seeure a report showing 
the actual amount of current being furnished for the opera- 
tion of each wire. 


Mr. Camp: About thirty years ago when I first began 
testing wires I found when I told an operator to open a 
wire for a minute it was liable to be left open for half an 
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hour. I began to think in what manner I could get over this 
difficulty, and came to the conclusion that instead of asking 
the office to open the wire I would tell them to try me on 
that wire. If I heard the dispatcher working with any office 
on the line I could test with that office. Or if a way-office 
was reporting a train I could take the test while he was 
reporting. Then vou didn’t have to wait a half hour. 


In regard to taking wires out of the top of the switch- 
board, which has been referred to. If the wires are in 
cables and the cables are properly constructed you will 
never make a mistake putting the wires back in the proper 
binding posts. 


Mr. Walstrum: I am opposed to the practice of taking 
wires from the top of the switchboard. The frequent chang- 
ing of these wires breaks them. I think uniformity in plac- 
ing wires in the switchboard is very important, as the test- 
ing man knows exactly where the wire is. 

Secretary Drew: We have all had some laughable ex- 
periences in the matter of testing. Mr. Camp’s experience 
reminded me of a case where we had an order to an operator 
to ground No. ', north. Well, it was probably a minute 
and a half before we heard anything from him. Finally he 
grounded it. The wire chief says: ‘‘What made you so 
long?" He says: ''I didn't have any instruments eut in 
and I had to eut them in before I could ground them.”’ 

We also had a very laughable, and serious, ease one time 
that came in a little ways out of Chieago. The trouble would 
come in about ten o’clock every night. It would disappear 
about five o'clock in the morning. We hunted and hunted 
for that eross and asked the operator at this station if he 


had any trouble on his switchboard. He said: ‘‘No, sir.” 
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Finally, we slipped a man out there one night, after the 
thing had been going on four or five nights, and found the 
Irishman who had charge of the freight house had one of 
those old-fashioned long keys to lock the door, and when 
he got through at night and had locked the freight house. 
s0 as to have his key in a conspicuous place he hung it on 
the switchboard. 


Mr. Van Akin: We had a ease of trouble one time and it 
took two days to locate it. We put in a brand new switch- 
board in the office. A man went there and found there was 
no place for the wires to get crossed. I told him it was 
there. I sent another man out who came back with the 
same report. I went out myself. and wetting my fingers 
located the trouble due to varnish. There was no way to 
clear that except by taking the wires out of the posts. . 


Seeretary Drew: I had an operator who was a very 
neat young man and disgusted with the appearance of his 
instrument table. He went down town and bought two 
yards of nice oil cloth. He took a whole Sunday to do the 
work. When we eut in Monday morning there was trouble. 
We asked the fellow what he had done. Everything was in 
fine shape in his office; he would like to have us come and 
see it. Isent a man to see it. He saw it very soon. 


Mr. Chenery: I feel like apologizing at this time for my 
action as your former ehairman. Perhaps I made a mistake 
in not listening to all the reports of the committees. We 
have two of three interesting reports, whieh should receive 
attention at this time, worthy of discussion. I move that | 
before discussing the present paper further or listening to 
other papers that we hear from the committees. 


Which was seconded, 


And agreed to. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WIRE CROSSING 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Groce, Chairman, presented the following report: 


Your committee on Legislation for Wire Crossings began 
to gather information relating to the laws in effect in the 
different states upon this subject soon after the meeting 
held at Denver in 1906. The correspondence upon this sub- 
ject brought a suggestion from some of the Superintendents 
of Telegraph that a special meeting be held at Chicago of 
such Superintendents of Telegraph and others interested as 
could attend. A meeting was arranged and at that meeting 
the subject was discussed. At a subsequent meeting in 
Chicago it was decided that an amended copy of Michigan 
law No. 171, would probably stand the best chance of enact- 
ment. A title suggestion taken from the law of Wyoming 
was added, thus making the aet one for the protection of 
trainmen: (See copy in circular in fore part of these 
minutes.) 


As the Illinois Legislature was about to meet it was 
thought advisable to make an effort to secure the enaetment 
of this legislation at that session. It was introduced as 
Senate bill No. 84. After its introduetion it was referred 


` to the Committee on Railroads and it has not since been 


heard from. The Legislature has now adjourned until next 
fall. The subject of Wire Crossing Regulations was also 
brought before the Legislature of Iowa during the session 
just adjourned and a law was passed empowering the Rail- 
road Commission to preseribe standards of Construetion 
and maintenance. The Commissioners have requested the 
Superintendents of Telegraph of lines in Iowa to attend a 
meeting to be held by the Commissioners during the month 
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of July for the purpose of formulating such standards. It 
is recommended that those Superintendents interested post 
themselves as to the date of the meeting and attend pre- 


pared to offer suggestions. 


Copies of the proposed bill was placed in the hands of 
representatives of the different Orders of Railroad Train 
Men and we were given the support of those organizations 
in our efforts to secure this legislation. 


After the bill was introduced in the Illinois Legislature, 
our attention was called to the fact that there would pos- 
sibly be some annoyance caused to the railroad companies 
if they should be compelled to apply to the Railroad Com- 
mission or some other State authority for permission to 
eross their own tracks. While it is possible that it would be 
of some advantage to have the bill changed, your Committee, 
however, thinks that whatever should be done in this nature 
the requirements should still cover a staandard of construc- 
tion, that is, work done by any companay should conform 
to the standard required of other companies desiring to 
eross the tracks and telegraph lines of, or along. any rail. 
road. To advocate the enaetment of a law whieh would 
permit a eompanay to cross its own tracks or telegraph 
lines with a line of inferior or dangerous construction would 
place us in an inconsistent position. It may, however, be 
well to have the regulations stipulate that a road may con- 
struet a erossing over its own road or telegraph lines at any 
time by conforming to a specified standard. A discussion 
of this feature by the members of the Convention is recom- 
mended. 


Your Committee is not now able to report on the legis- 
lation in effect in all States and Canada. Early in our cor- 
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respondence we were advised that the Canadian Railway 
Commission had certain rules and specifications, but that 
they were to some extent insufficient for proper protection, 
and officials of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
Telegraph were making an effort to have the existing rules 
amended. The result of those efforts is not known to the 
committee. Our information covers the following States: 


MICHIGAN :—The law places the specifications for the 
construction of telegraph, telephone or electric wires of any 
kind, over steam railroads, under the control of the Depart- 
ment of the Commissioner of Railroads and it is our infor- 
mation that the provisions are adequate and satisfactory to 
the railroad companies. 

ILLINOIS :—The owners of lines or cable over steam or 
electric railroads must maintain their lines not less than 25 
feet above the surface of the rails. There are no other 
specifications. 


Telegraph, telephone and electric light or other wires of 
any kind constructed over tracks of any steam road, shall 
be constructed in accordance with specifications given in 
the Act. The specifications are fairly adequate and seem 
to give the protection desired. 

IOWA :—Previously mentioned. 


MINNESOTA :—The law gives to telegraph and tele- 
phone companies the general right to string wires but 
nothing definite is specified for a standard of construction 
over crossings. Some more definite and specific standard 
is desired. 


NEBRASKA :—The law gives telegraph and telephone 
companies rights for crossings and preseribes the standard 
height. It also preseribes for an agreement by contract as 
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to the manner and kind of any such crossing. It provides 
for a means of arbitration in case of disagreement and in 


general would seem to meet requirements. 


KANSAS :—Has a law placing the regulation and string- 
ing of telegraph, telephone and electric light or other wires 
under the supervision of the State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners and that board has issued rules and regulations 
governing the construction and maintenance which are very 


fair and meet the requirements. 


COLORADO :—Lately passed: an act giving general 
rights for the construction of telegraph, telephone and elec- 
tric light or power wires which are to be so maintained as 
not to obstruct or hinder the usual travel on such highways. 
Wires carrying an electric current of 5000 voltage, or higher, 
to be constructed under an agreement between the parties 
interested. The law provides for arbitration in case of a 
failure to agree. Adequate provision for a standard in the 
construction of power lines carrying less than 5000 volts or 
an ordinary telegraph and telephone line is not mentioned 
and something of this kind is desirable. 

SOUTH DAKOTA :—The law grants rights for the con- 
struction of telegraph and telephone lines, but provides no 
standard and something further would seem to be desirable. 

WISCONSIN :—Has a statute granting privileges to 
telephone and telegraph companies but no provisions are 
made for standard of construction or maintenance. Some 
such law would seem to be desirable. 


KENTUCKY :—Statutes give rights for constructing 
and maintaining crossings but do not provide a standard 
for such construction or maintenance. A law of this kind 
would be desirable. 
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TENNESSEE :—Statutes give rights for construction 


and maintenance specifying that any line must not obstruct 


or damage highways, railroads, ete., but gives no standard 
of construction or maintenance. Something of this kind is 
desirable. 


MISSISSIPPI:—Telegraph and telephone companies 
have rights to construct such crossings, the construction to 
be such as will not interfere with the running of trains or 
use of operation of telegraph lines. Some more definite 
standard of construction and maintenance is desirable. 


LOUISIANA :—Telegraph and telephone companies have 
the right to construct and maintain such crossings provided 
that the ordinary use of the railroads and telegraph lines 
thereon be not thereby obstructed. No stanadard of con- 
struction requirements is given, which is desirable. 


As the enactment of any legislation on this subject will 
necessarily have to be carried on in each state separately, 
it is the recommendation of your Committee that the Super- 
intendents of Telegraph interested in each state move jointly 
in bringing before each State Legislature where the laws do 
not now offer ample protection, an act such as the one which 
was introduced in the Illinois State Senate as Bill No. 84, 
or some such modification of this act as may seem desirable 
to the members of this association. It is also believed that 
the members of the different train mens organizations can 
be of great service in securing the enactment of such a bill 
and it is recommended that they be called upon by the 
Superintendents of Telegraph or some other proper official 
of the Railroad. One of the railroad systems with which a 
member of your Committee is connected had 10,000 copies 


of a circular printed quoting the bill which would be pre- 
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sented to the State Legislature, setting forth its aim, and 
requesting in the same circular, over the signature of the 
General Manager, the co-operataion of those interested. We 
believe that this is a good plan and further action of a 
similar kind by Companies interested is recommended. 


All cities have laws governing the wiring of buildings 
for electric service of the various kinds and many of them 
have regulations for pole line construction where heavy 
currents are used. The rules of the National Board of 
Underwriters have become a force equal to law of the land. 
The object of the legislation which we hereby advocate is 
of equal importance and there is no doubt but that every 
legislature in the land would meet the requirements if the 
question were as well known generally as are the objects 
of the National Board of Underwriters Rules. The opposi- 
tion found to any legislation favored by Railroad Companies 
or Telegraph Companies in certain States would surely not 
exist in the ease of this Wire Crossing Legislation if the 
facts were known. It possibly seems to the layman that no 
person would deliberately construct and maintain a dange- 
rous crossing, and this may be true. but many people do not 
fully appreciate what is dangerous, nor do they appreciate 
the extent to which a Railroad Company or Telegraph Com- 
pany is hampered in the performance of its duties to the 
public by the interference caused by interruption in tele- 
graph and telephone service. 


A company, or some individual, desiring to build a line 
at small cost is given the right by law to construct over and 
across a railroad at a public crossing. In hundreds of cases 
no attention is paid to the line after construction until it 
falls down, and in many cases of cheap building the fall 
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comes soon after the construction. It may be said that the 
. Railroad or Telegraph Company which is crossed and which 
suffers from the break may have recourse by bringing an 
action for damages, but this. at best, is locking the stable 
after the horse is stolen, and in addition, in many cases, 
nothing could be recovered if suit should be won. Crossings 
made at places which are not public highways are of course 
different and can be controlled. In general. we believe all 
companies have this latter class of crossings in hand and 
allow them only under contract. 


Since experience has shown us that we cannot enforce 
proper construction and maintenance under present condi- 
tions, in many states. we therefore recommend that this 
Association endorse the actions towards securing Just and 
equitable laws and that the individual members work to 
that end. - 

Mr. Groce: Just before I left Chicago I was reliably 
informed that our bill in Illinois had been opposed by the 
Western Union Telegraph Companay. I did not have time 
to take it up with them but I have understood that thev 
look with disfavor on any legislation of this kind simply 
for the reaeson it might retard them in some immediate con- 
struetion work. I think, however, thev realize as well as 
any other company the importance of something of this 
kind. Your committee in considering this subject did not 
dwell largely upon the high potential line erossings. "The 
interests represented in the different legislatures seems jeal- 
ous of anything at all of this kind brought up, and it was 
our opinion that a simple law that would place in the hands 
of the constructing company power to enforce some good 
and safe construction would be better than to have any 
extended construction standards. 
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Since arriving at the meeting, Mr. Fry has placed in my 
hands a paper to which is attached the printed act sent out 
by the secretary of this association, which is identical with 
the act I have just read. 


The Ill. Central started last fall and made a record 
covering about six hundred miles. I haven’t got the figures 
at hand, but it was somewhere near seven hundred and fifty 
crossings, 60% of which were of fairly safe construction and 
40% absolutely dangerous. About four months ago we had 
a ease where a power company carried a line of four thous- 
and volts over our telegraph line, and one afternoon it was 
thrown on to our wires and the current carried eight miles. 
burning up a depot and $12,000 worth of freight, and went 
the other way and damaged our big terminal switchboard 
at the New Orleans office. 


We have had on our line two cases where linemen were 
seriously injured where the erossings were quite a distance 
off. The men working on telegraph lines with no crossings 
in sight are very apt to forget these things. One was killed 
and the other seriously injured, and the city electrician was 
seriously injured in one of the eases. This would appear to 
me to be a good basis of argument in placing our legislation 
before the different states. The annoyance caused by these 
interruptions we all know are great. We have on an ave- 
rage one ease of trouble every day of the year by telephone 


wires coming down across our wires. 


The report does not cover the entire United States for 
the Committee did not have time to take it up and carry it 
out. We figured this report would show, in a measure, the 
conditions and the way we are compelled to handle them. 
Then, the members in the states in which legislation is de- 
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sired, are better posted and have a better way of getting 
the facts. 


Sometimes legislation is passed as has been passed this 
year that we know nothing about. i 


Mr. Ryder: Certainly no more important subject can 
come before this association. I move the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted, spread upon our minutes and the com- 
mittee continued, my idea being it will be the duty of the 
committee to endeavor to interest ọr keep up the interest 
of the various Superintendents and try to get permanent 
legislation in the states. During the past winter the anti- 
railroad feeling existing through the country hampered our 
efforts very seriously. and in a great many states practically 
no effort was made because we realized anything that the 
railroads might want would be the very thing they would 
not get. Now that feeling is changed somewhat and I 
believe we can secure this legislation in the future if we 
keep at it. We won't get it unless we do. 


So far as the telegraph companies were concerned there 
was some feeling on their part against legislation. But I 
am inclined to think it is more local than general, and 
hinges partly on the idea that they would be hampered in 
making quick movements sometimes. But I don’t believe 
there would be any trouble of that kind. That is, when they 
have to seek permission from a railroad commission or 
others, the railroad company will be in a position to help 
out a matter of that kind. 


Mr. Chenery: I think all things considered the com- 
mittee has done remarkably well. No tangible steps were 
taken to secure legislation until since the last meeting, in 


Denver. At one of the meetings in Chicago this matter was 
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brought out and a circular embodying our recommendations 
sent out. Therefore, I-think we have started something and 
ought to keep it up. I shall be very glad to second Mr. 
Ryder's motion, that the thanks of the association be ten- 


dered the committee and the committee be continued. Before 
a general discussion is had on this matter I think it would 


be well for the convention to listen to Mr. Fry. 


- 


The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Fry: It was neeessary for me to appear before the 
legislature of Minnesota. Not having been previously ad- 
vised as to the neeessity of my appearanee there it was 
rather sudden and made it necessary for me to look for some 
ammunition. I eould not think of anything better than to 
try to diseover why it was that after having gone over our 
entire system and taking measurements we found wires 
whieh were at the legal height of twenty-two feet which in 
six months after were eighteen or nineteen feet above the 
rail. I made a stand on the matter in Minnesota, and not be- 
ing well informed as to what would occur I said I thought in 
the event of a pole leaning 6 inches that would give a drop 
of 3 or 4 feet in the center of the span. I haven't worked 
it out. When I went to Wisconsin I found there eight or 
ten telephone companies objecting to the bill. After hav- 
ing gone into the matter further, by making actual tests, I 
secured some very bad figures. After getting the figures 
from the engineer I presented them to my friends and they 
agreed with me that something was necessary. Feeling I 
could do more with them by falling in line, the telephone 
company having brought me a law, after looking it over 
I thought it was as good as any we could get. 


(With the aid of a diagram Mr. Frv showed his ehoa 
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of obtaining figures. and. presented the following as the final 
result): 

Test dip and theoretical dip at center of a 100 foot span 
of wire by the insertion of slack as indicated. the original 
dip when the wire is taut being 2 inches below the level. 


Slack. Test Dip. Theoretical Dip. 
2 in. 1 ft. 11 in. 2 ft. 145 in. 
4 in. 3 ft. 3 ft. % in. 
6 in. 3 ft. 914 in. 4 ft. 4.4 in. 
12 in. 5 ft. 7% in. 6 ft. 14} in. 


_ This means if you have a pole on both sides of the track. 
improperly guyed, one pole leaning 6 inches you get 4 feet 
from the center of the span. If 150 feet span the fall in 
the center of the span for a 12 inch slack would be 7 feet 6 
inches. If a 200 feet span the fall would be 8 feet 6 inches 
for 12 ineh slaek. I have a little formula if you wish to 
determine just what the proper drop would be. 


Mr. Chenery: I think the argument of Mr. Fry shows 
conelusively the necessity for legislation, and I recommend 
these figures be printed in the minutes—the secretary has 
anticipated me—with the discussion. ' 


Secretary Drew: Ina great many instances motions are 
made that matters be printed in the minutes. It is unneces- 


sary for everything will appear in the minutes. 


Mr. Fry: In presenting these figures I want to say 
there are few men who appreciate the danger of one inch of 
slack or the leaning of an inch of a pole improperly guyed. 


Mr. Van Akin moved a vote of thanks be tendered Mr. 
Fry on his talk, 
Which was seconded, 


And agreed to. © 
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Mr. Dailey: There is one thing we must not forget. The 
majority of the state legislatures have adjourned and will 
not meet again for two years. I assume we cannot do any- 
thing before two years. 


Seeretary Drew: There is one little point I have thought 
of that, I think, we could use to good advantage. That is, 
if we will interest our trainmen. Some roads have been 
careful to do that. The legislators seem to think more of 
the trainmen than they do of the rest of us and they will do 
more for the employees than for the officials. These men 
are directly interested, because we know every once in a 
while one of them gets pulled off a freight train and is 
mained or killed. The engineers themselves run into these 
Wires sometimes with their engines and it causes them a 
good deal of trouble. If we can interest our employes in the 
operating department you will find these fellows can drop a 
word or two that will be heeded and heeded a good deal 
more than something we may say. They are afraid of these 
fellows because they all have a good command of votes 
good many more than we do, and they will do it for them 
when they will not for us. 


Mr. Ryder: There is another piece of ammunition that 
would have a good deal of weight with legislators, and that 
is to have a few pictures of some of the wire crossings that 
we all have. Of course, it would be perfectly proper to pick 
out the worst ones. But I think we all have in mind cross- 
ings the pictures of which would speak for themselves. 


Mr. Davis: I move that the minutes of the executive 
session be printed and distributed to the members within 
thirty days and that the minutes of the open session, also, be 
printed and distributed within thirty days, and that the 
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Secretary be empowered to employ a sufficient amount of 
additional help to enable him to do this, and that the mem- 
bers be assessed a sufficient amount pro rata to cover the 
expense. 


Which was seconded. 


Seeretary Drew: I would like to talk on that motion. 
In the first place the minutes of the executive session we 
hope will be distributed to each member inside of fifteen 
days. The stenographer and myself have got together on 
that project. 


As to the minutes of the regular session being printed 
inside of thirty days, there are some features that prevent us 
from doing that. In the first plaee, we depend, as vou 
know, largely upon the advertisements to cover the expense 
of these minutes. Our advertising friends all want more or 
less time to prepare their matter. I write them just as soon 
as I get home, and sometimes it takes three or four weeks 
before they prepare their matter and get it to us ready for 
the book. 


Another thing. To get up this book is no small job, 
and it is something that one man has got to do. You 
cannot put somebody else on and let him help you. You 
have got to do it yourself if you want to get it up right. 
The first thing we do is to get the galley proofs of the 
minutes. These are eut up and sent out to each member for 
revision. There are few men who say exactly what they 
mean in an impromptu speech. When they come to see it in 
cold print they want to make some little correction, alter- 
ation or addition. We give those who take the prineipal 
part in these diseussions an opportunity to do that. "That 


is of very great advantage in giving us correct minutes. 
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Now, that takes time. Some of the men to whom I send 
these with the request to please hurry them up don’t return 
them for three weeks. What are you going to do? You 
cannot go ahead and print and say we will let him stand 
for what we have got. That won’t do. So that accounts 
for an apparent delay in the minutes. It would seem as 
though it were an easy matter to get these minutes out in 
thirty days. and if any of you want to try it I will be very 
glad to turn the job over to you and let you see what diffi- 
eulties you run up against. The minutes are gotten out just 
as soon as these various hindranees—many of whieh the 
secretary is not responsible for, I assure you—can be over- 
come. The minutes are not in my office twenty-four hours 
before they are mailed to every member of the association. 


So I hope that no such motion will be passed here today, 
- because it is impossible to get these distributed in so short 
a time. 


Mr. Rhoads: It seems to me it would be proper fo say 
unless the proofs are returned in two weeks the minutes 
Vill be printed. 

Secretary Drew: The galley proof proposition works 
‘ery well with this single exception: it does take time. 
With the long experience I have had I think we have just 
about got as near the thing as we can. There have spoken 
m this meeting at least thirty men. At least twenty of 
these men have got to have copies. Some have only said a 
few words, and, of course, I can go over that and straighten 
It up myself, but where one has talked quite a httle while 
he Wants to have his proof himself. Ile should have it and 
| want him to have it. 


Mr. Chenery: With the assurance of the Seeretary that 
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the executive meeting minutes will be distributed in fifteen 
days and every effort made to get out the full proceed- 
ings as early as possible, I suggest that we leave the 
matter in the hands of the Secretary. In this connection, 
however, I would like to say this. I believe up to the 
present time the dues have been ample to take care of all 
printing. but, perhaps. we would broaden out a little bit. 
It occurs to me that the Signal Association, which has been 
set as a model for us: sends out a great deal of matter. and 
I therefore move that a separate copy of the report of the 
eommittee on wire erossing legislation and the diseussion 
following be printed and istributed to the members. and, 
as has been stated, if the Secretary hasn't enough money 
to take eare of this extra printing the assoeiation members 
be assessed pro rata. 


Mr. Groce: I suggest that Mr. Davis change his motion. 
I believe it would be a good idea for us to have this report 
and the discussion printed in a separate paper, that several 
copies of the paper he sent to each member of the legis- 
lature in the states where we are desirous of a law upon this 
subject, and the association be assessed pre rata for the 
expense of having these printed. I want to ask that Mr. 
Davis make his motion read something in that line. 


Mr. Davis: I will be very glad to withdraw my motion. 


Mr. Taitavall: I want to add a word or two in defense 
of the Secretary. I think each man should receive a copy 
of what he has said. I receive letters saying: ‘‘Do you 
intend to print my article?" Sometimes I get fifteen or 
twenty corrections on one paper. That shows the necessity 
of going earefully over anything that is to be printed. I 


think the Secretary has adopted the right course. 
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Mr. Walstrum: In regard to this legislative matter, I 
do not think the association should furnish the extra copies. 
The railroads ean have printed the extra copies and send 
them to the legislators. I think it should be handled in that 


way. 


Mr. Dailey: I believe this matter has heen submitted 
to all the legal departments of all the roads. 


Mr. Walstrum: We don’t want to print extra copies of 
all that has been said. If the railroad companies want to 
use them they should be willing to have extra copies printed. 

Mr. Chenery: I think the gentleman is under a wrong 
impression when he speaks about enough copies to send to 
the various legislators. That is not the object at all. What 
we want is a few copies for our own use as a means of se- 
curing the co-operation of the legal department in securing 
this legislation. - 

Secretary Drew: Separate from the other which would 
bein the minutes. I think that would be an excellent plan, 
and I believe it ean be done with but little extra expense. 
It would be easy to extraet that, make an extra heading and 
put it in separate. I will do that without any further 
"IZfestion. and send at least six copies to each one with 
their minutes, which will, also, have it inside. That is a 
fine SUgvestion and I think we ean do it readily. 

President Griffith: The Secretary has promised to cover 
that. Ts the motion before the house withdrawn? 

Motion withdrawn. 

President Griffith: It is getting late and we will proceed 
to the next committee's report. We have one on pole con- 
struction. Mr. Maver, the chairman. is not here. Mr. Ryder, 


| think you have the paper. Will vou kindly favor us? 
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Mr. Ryder: There were no meetings held. as I under- 
stand it. Mr. Bristol did not do anything so far as work on 
the committee is concerned. Mr. Maver and Mr. Fowle had 
considerable correspondence upon the subject. the result of 
which was that Mr. Fowle got out a list of questions that 
the committee wishes submitted to the members of the As- 


— sociation, and from the answers a report ean be worked up 


later. The questions are numerous and go into the proposi- 
tion in great detail. I believe if these questions are sub- 
mitted to the members and carefully answered the result 
will be worth the trouble. It all hinges, however, on the 
question of these answers being accurate. That means work 
for all of us and I think we ought to do it. I don’t believe 
we should take up the time of this meeting to even read 
these letters. Let them go in the minutes with the ques- 
tions. But I do want to make a plea for the presentation 


of these questions to the members and that they be given 
proper consideration. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POLE LINE 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 
Committee on Pole Line Construction. 
Wm. Maver, Jr., Chairman. 
136 Liberty St.. 


Chicago, Ill.. March 20th, 1907. 
Mr. Wm. Maver, Jr., Chairman, 
Committee on Pole Line Construction, 
Association of Ry. Tel. Superintendents, 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Maver: Your letter of Mareh 15th. 1907, 
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has been received and noted. I gave some thought to this 
subject over a year ago and my experience of the past year 
has not changed my first idea, which I will try to give you 
briefly. 


The telephone and telegraph companies can, of course, 
furnish much valuable information as to the construction 
and maintenance of pole lines, but the railway proposition 
seems to me to be an entirely different one from an economic 
or financial standpoint. The telephone and telegraph com- 
panies construct, operate and maintain pole lines for direct 
revenue therefrom, while the railway companies construct, 
operate and maintain, or lease and operate, pole lines and 
wires for the movement of traffic and for revenue only 
indirectly. That is, with the railways, communication is a 
Source of expense and not of revenue directly. Therefore, 
the value of communication to the railways is represented 
by two factors, first the actual cost of providing it, and 
second, the losses occasioned by its interruption, such as 
^vertime for train crews caused by delays to traffic and 
the losses in delays to traffic. reduced mileage per dav of 
motive power and rolling stock, ete. That is. a conservative 
view of the matter seems to be that the railways can afford 
to invest in a pole and wire plant an amount which will 
Provide the necessary communication and which will also 
""struet a plant of such stability that the interruptions 
will be so few and infrequent as to oceasion financial losses 
*" small as to be much less than the total annual charges 
a the investment, at least. | 


Theoretieally the proposition might be put in this way: 
Add to the total annual charges on the pole and wire plant 
the finaneial losses to the operating department caused by 
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interruptions of communication and eall this the total cost 
of communication. It is then obvious that as the invest- 
ment in the pole and wire plant was increased, the inter- 
ruptions due to weak construction would diminish. It would 
be expected, then. that. an increase in the total annual 
charges (arising from better and more stable construction) 
would be accomplished by a decrease in the losses due to 
interruptions and a point of maximum economy and mini- 
mum total annual eost would be found, under any given 
set of conditions. which would determine the best character 


of eonstruetion which could be afforded. 


This is doubtless a point of view whieh is somewhat 
academic, but it seems to me to furnish the best guide as to 
the procedure which should be followed. The Telegraph 
Superintendents are now in possession of information as 
to the standards of construction adopted by the telephone 
and telegraph companies. and I do not see very much to be 
gained by diseussion of the matter, except to bring out the 
frequency and duration of wire troubles and pole failures 
in the various seasons of the year. The faet that so many 
of the railway companies are securing their telegraph facil- 
ities from the Western Union Telegraph Company, may 
create diffieulty in going into the financial side of the ques- 


tion as it actually exists on such roads. 


IIowever, it has seemed to me that the committee could 
best get at the situation which eonfronts the Superintend- 
ents of Telegraph by sending out a eircular letter in blank 
form, setting forth questions to which answers are desired, 
the information to be for the use of the committee in pre- 
paring its report. Such a letter eould be drafted in a way 


calculated to bring out the facts as to present facilities and 
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the eost of maintenance. I would divide the subject into 
Construction and Maintenance, going into details and costs 
under each heading; I would also endeavor to draw forth 
opinions as to the loss of revenue or increase of expense to 
the Operating Department, caused by interruptions such 
as ordinary wire trouble and complete line failures. 


It seems to me that the committee would perform a valu- 
able service in the gathering of these statistics and pre- 
senting them to the association with such discussion of the 
subject from a theoretical standpoint as might seem proper. 

Kindly let me know whether my views are acceptable 
and what I ean do further to assist and assume my share of 
the work of the committee. Yours very truly, 

F. F. FOWLE. 
Manager. 


New York, April 5, 1907. 


Mr. F. F. Fowle. 
Am. Tel. and Telegh. Co.. Chicago, Ill. 


My Dear Mr. Fowle: I have read your remarks with 
much interest and while at first sight they might in parts, 
as you suggest, be considered as somewhat of an academic 
nature, vet when analyzed it will be seen that they properly 
arise from the proposition to improve the pole construction 
so that it will withstand severe storms. and of course as 
Well the ravages of the elements generally. It is because 
loss of revenue follows loss of communication, and because 
"pense for reconstruction follows eollapse of lines due to 
Weak Construction, that improved methods of pole line 


henee the ap- 


construction along railways were suggested 


pomtment of our committee. 
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If, as I think you intimate, the telephone and telegraph 
companies have now reached excellence in pole line con- 
struction, and it is only necessary for the railways, in order 
to reach the same state, to adopt the methods of those com- 
panies, there is perhaps not much left for our committee. as 
originally appointed, to do. It was my view, however, that 
owing to the fact that the railways control their own rights 
of way, and, as a rule, require for their own use eompara- 
tively few wires on their pole lines, methods to obtain more 
stable eonstruetion, might in their ease be available, than is 
always possible in the ease of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. From this point of view I think it is a little unfor- 
tunate that there is not at least one railroad telegraph man 
on the committee. so that this feature of the case might be 
threshed out. In the instances where the W. U. Tel. Co. 
supply the wire facilities to the railroad companies, I sup- 


pose the pole construction is according to the best practice 
of that company. 


I may say further that my idea has been that the loss 
of revenue due to, and the expense incurred by the frequent 
eollapse of railway pole lines, occasioned by severe storms, 
are so evident that no discussion was required to demon- 
strate the facts. But the actual losses and expenses due to 
proposed plan. however, these losses and expenses would 
perhaps be brought home to the railway managers, and the 
wisdom of inereased outlay to obviate or largely reduce 
these losses and expenses, would, it is assumed, be clearly 
indicated. I think your proposition is an excellent one. if 
it ean be earried out. I have some misgivings that it will 
not be a very easy thing to obtain the data vou have in mind. 


If, however. the plan should be followed, it appears to me 
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it will involve a division of the committee’s work into two 
parts. Firstly. an investigation as to the losses and ex- 
penses, as aforesaid, and (assuming that this investigation 
showed a necessity for improved pole line construction), 
secondly, the best method of pole line construction to effect 
the desired results, confining the proposition to railway lines 
exclusively. 


I fear the preliminary investigation would consume more 
time than we have at our command, inasmuch as the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Papers has informed me that all 
papers should be in the hands of the Secretary before the 
loth of May. Perhaps, therefore, it might be as well to hold 
the matter in abeyance until the meeting, when the ques- 
tion of having a railway man or two on the committee, to- 
gether with the new phase of the subject which vour letter 
introduces, could be submitted, to the meeting, for considera- 
tion, and for further instructions. Kindly let me hear from 
vou on these points. 

I would add that if it should seem to you that there 
may be time for any report this year, I should be very 
glad to get a draft of such a letter to the Superintendent 
as you have in mind. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) WM. MAVER, Jr. 


Chicago, Ill., June 10. 1907. 
Mr. Wm, Maver, Jr., Chairman, 
Committee on Pole Line Construction, 
Association of Ry. Tel. Superintendents, 

New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Maver: Your letter of April 5 was duly 
received, but reply was delayed on account of the lack of 
time to prepare the list of questions which I had in mind. 
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This list I have now completed and embodied in the form 
of a circular letter, which is enclosed. The list is a long 
one. containing 92 questions. and it will require some time 
to obtain the replies. As the work of the Committee in 
digesting the replies will require considerable time and 
labor, I would suggest that the circular letter, if it meets 
with your approval, be submitted to the convention in 
June for the approval of the association, before we go 
further. 


In framing these questions, I have tried to bring out the 
important points pertaiming to line construction and main- 
tenance as now practiced. Very probably some of the 
questions cannot be answered by many superintendents on 
account of the lack of data, but one purpose will still be 
served, namely, that the necessity of keeping maintenance 
records can be helpfully pointed out in our report. 


agree with vou that the needs of the railroads, from a 
telegraph and telephone line standpoint are different from 
the needs of the telegraph and telephone companies. The 
starting point seems to me to be the deficiencies of present 
practice; at the same time that we get these deficiencies. 
in reply to your circular letter, we shall no doubt learn much 
about types of construction which are giving every satis- 
faction. The work of our committee will naturally be of 


a confidential nature until the association publishes our 


report, if it so elects; I mention this in order that the point 
may be brought out in the convention, if you think it best. 
that all replies in the nature of personal opinions will be 
treated personally and grouped according to the views ex- 


pressed, 


I regret that I shall be unable to attend the eonvention. 
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However, I shall be glad to take up the work again if the 
association desires the committee to continue the subject. 
With kind regards, I am, Yours very truly, 
F. F. FOWLE. 
New York City, June 1, 1907. 


Supt. of Telegraph: Please answer the following ques- 
tions regarding telephone and telegraph lines on your road, 
as fully as possible and give the information asked for, for 
the use of your Committee on Pole Line Construetion. Re- 
turn this circular, with your replies, to the Chairman before 


December 1, 1907. Yours trulv, 
Chairman. 
(1) Date ER 
(2) “UN AIC ease A 6 os ue e eh Company. 


(3) Furnish a geographieal map of your system show- 
ing the location of the general offices, division offices and all 
stations: also the number of operating tracks on each por- , 
tien of the road. the division limits and the territory in- 
cluded in each division and the principal mileages. giving 
the main line and braneh line mileages on each division. 

(4) In what States does your road operate? 


(5) What is the character and the contour of the coun- 
UY traversed in each State? Is it mountainous, hilly or 


fat? Is it wooded or open? What portions are swamp 


lands ? 
(6) What is the character of the soil in each State? 
Please eo into this thoroughly, as it is important.) 


(7) What is the elimate in the several States trav- 
ersed? 


(8) In what months of the vear do you experience sleet 
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storms in each State? How severe are these storms and 
what diameter of sleet commonly accumulates on your wires? 
Are such storms accompanied by high winds? 


(9) In what months of the year do you experience snow 
storms in each State? Are they accompanied by high winds? 
Do you experience wet snow which clings to poles, cross- 
arms and wires? 


(10) Are your pole lines exposed to unusual conditions 
which increase the liability of line failures? If so, please 
reply in detail, giving the conditions fully. 


(11) Furnish a geographical map. in size the same as 
that prepared in compliance with question No. 3, showing 
all wires used by your company over its entire system in 
telephone and telegraph service. giving the following de- 
tails. . 

(a) The territory included in each operating divi- 
sion. 

(b) Copper wires and the gauge of each. (Give name 
and number of gauge.) 

(ec) Iron wires and the gauge of each. (Give name 
and number of gauge.) 

(d) Steel wires and the gauge of each. (Give name 
and number of gauge.) 

(e) Wires other than copper. iron and steel. (Give 
name and number of gauge.) 

(f) The offices connected to each wire for testing 
purposes. 

(g) The offices connected to each wire for operating 
purposes. 


(h) Give the prineipal mileages on each division,— 
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main line and branch line mileages and the mile- 
ages between important stations. 
(i) State the kind of service given over each wire. 


(j) Show all aerial cables, giving the character and 


mileage of the same. 


(k) Show all underground cables, giving the char- 


aeter and mileage of the same. 


(1) Show where your wires leave railroad property, 
if they do so. 
o 


Your committee desires to avoid the appearance of at- 
tempting to investigate the subject of the mutual relations 
between the railroads and the telegraph or telephone com- 
panies as regards leased lines or reciprocal contracts. The 
foregoing questions relate only to wires used in railroad 
service, regardless of ownership and it is desired by your 
Committee that every road represented in the Association 
send in the data asked for above. In order to go further 
into the question, all roads have been divided into three 
classes, as follows. 


Class A. Roads owning all poles and wires and leasing 
none, ] 


Class B. Roads owning part of their poles. or part of 
their Wires, or both and leasing the remainder. 


Class C. Roads owning no poles and no wires, leasing 
all their wires. 


Class A roads will be expected to answer the remaining 
questions fully; Class B roads only so far as their own poles 
and wires are concerned; and Class C roads will not be 
expected to answer at all. So far as Class B and C roads 
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volunteer information in regard to leased poles and wires, 
the information will be eonsidered by your Committee in 
its relation to pole line construction and maintenance. 


Class A and Class B roads whieh own wires other than 
those used in the railroad telephone and telegraph service, 
such as signal wires or leased telegraph wires, will please 
include these wires in replying to this eireular. Such wires 
should be shown on the map asked for in question No. 11. 

———— ——0 


(12) Is vour road in elass A, B or C? 


(13) Class B roads will please indieate on the map 
asked for in question No. 11 the respective portions of their 
poles and wires owned and leased. 


Construction. 


(14) Give the number of poles to the mile now set in 
your lines. If this varies give the number per mile in each 
uniform section, naming the sections. 


(15) Give the kind and dimensions of poles now set in 
your lines; total length, depth set in the ground, diameter 
at top. diameter at ground and kind of timber. If this 
varies, give the details for each uniform section, naming 
the seetions. If special fixtures of any kind are in use, 


please deseribe them stating under what conditions they are 


used and where. 


(16) Are anv of your poles creosoted, painted or treated 
with preserving compounds? If so, state how many and 


where, giving kind of treatment. 
(17) Give the dates on which your several sections of 
pole line were set. If they have been rebuilt since first con- 


strueted give dates when this was done. 
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(18) Were your poles obtained under specification and 
were they inspected before acceptance’? If so, please fur- 


nish copies of specifications. 


(19) Under what conditions as to curves and corners 


are your poles guyed or braced ? 


(20) How often and in what manner are your poles 


guyed or braced in straight sections of line? 


(21) Are your poles raked on curves and corners? If 
so, how much ? 

(22) What kind of guys and braces are employed? 
Give tensile strength of guy strands employed. 

(23) In what manner are guys and braces attached to 
poles? 

(24) In what manner are guys and braces anchored or 
set In the ground ? 

(25) Give the dimensions of eross-arms now attached 
to your poles and the number of pins per eross-arm. with 
the distanees between pins and the kind of timber. If these 
vary, give the details of each uniform section and name the 
sections. 

(26) Are any of your cross-arms creosoted, painted or 
treated with preserving compounds? If so. state how many 
and where. giving kind of treatment. 

(27) Give the dates when cross-arms were put up and 
if they have been replaced give the dates when this was 
done. 

(28) Were your eross-arms obtained under specifica- 
tons and were they inspected before acceptance? If so, 
please furnish copies of specifications. 


(29) Are your eross-arms attached by lag bolts or 
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through bolts? If the former. how many lag bolts are 
employed? If this varies, give the details of uniform sec- 
tions and name the sections. 


(30) State the distance between cross-arm gains. 


(31) Are eross-arm braces used? If so, give all dimen- 
sions. 


(32) Under what circumstances are double cross-arms 
employed ? 


(33)° What kind of timber was used for pins and was 
it treated? What kind of treatment? 


(34) Give the kind of pin employed and its dimensions. 
(35) What kinds of insulators are employed ? 
(36) Were pins and insulators obtained under speci- 


fications and inspected before acceptance? If so, please 
furnish copies of specifications. 


(37) Were insulators subjected to electrical strain and 
leakage tests before acceptance? If so, please state de- 


tails of tests. 


(38) How many wires were originally erected on your 
pole lines? What kinds and gauges? 


(39) What wires have since been erected and when? 
Give kind and gauge. 


(40) What wires have been replaced? State which 
original wires were replaced and with what kinds and 
gauges of wire they were replaced. 

(41) Were your wires obtained under specifications and 
inspected before acceptance? If so. please furnish copies 


of specifications. 


(49) Were vour wires subjected to tests of galvanizing. 
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tensile strength, elongation and electrical conductivity be- 
fore acceptance? Jf so. please state details of tests. 


(43) What amount of sag between supports was speci- 


fied and used in erecting your wires? 


(44) How are your wires tied to the insulators? With 
what kind of tie wire? 

(45) How are joints in line wires made? Are they 
soldered? If sleeves are used, how many turns are given 
and what kinds of sleeves are in use? 


(46) Were your lines erected under a general speeifiea- 
tion for pole lines? If so, please furnish copies of speci- 
fications. | 


(47) Are lightning rods in use on your lines? If so. 
state how frequently and how they are installed, giving 
details of earth connections. 


(48) Are your lines protected at crossings with lines 
of telephone and telegraph companies? If so, please fur- 
msh descriptions of the kinds of protection in use. with 
diagrams, 


(50) Have you records of the cost of construction of 
your lines, showing the initial cost and the cost of additions, 
extensions and replacements? Also the cost of erecting 
screens or other protection at crossings with the lines of 
telephone and telegraph companies and power lines? If 
so, Please submit a statement of the same in detail, giving 
the initial eost and the cost of each addition, extension and 
replacement, separating the total cost into labor, mate- 
rials, freight. traveling and supervision. 

MAINTENANCE.. 


(91) Iave you an organization for the maintenance of 
your lines? 
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(52) What official has charge of this organization ? 


(53) Of how many does this organization consist and 
what are their duties? 


(54) Give the location of your testing offices and the 
distances between them. 


(55) How frequently do you make periodical wire tests. 
between the offices last mentioned, to ascertain the condi- 
tion of vour wires? 


(56) By what means do you ascertain the location of 
wire trouble ? 


(57) How many linemen do you emplove to clear wire 
trouble? Are these men assigned definite portions of line 
in which they clear the wire trouble? If so. please give the 
sections ‘assigned to each lineman. 


(58) Do the linemen last mentioned also keep up the 
general maintenance of lines, sueh as replacing tie wires. 
insulators, joints. pins and eross-arms, pulling slack, trim- 
ming trees and foliage, clearing kite strings: and dead limbs 
of trees, tightening slack guys, inspecting cable boxes. 
lightning arrestors, fuses, soldered joints and bridle cables. 
ete.? If the linemen are not assigned to the work. state bv 
whom it is eared for. 


(59) How frequently are periodical inspeetions made 
of vour lines to aseertain their general condition and to 
note the manner in whieh work such as mentioned above in 
No. 58 is performed? By whom are these inspections made ? 

(60) By what means do vou determine the necessity for 
replacing poles and eross-arms? Please deseribe this in 


detail. 


(61) How frequently do vou inspect vour poles aud 
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cross-arms, by the means described in reply to No. 62, to 
see whether replacements are necessary ? 

(62) How do you handle replacement work? Do you 
take care of it with your regular force or do you organize 
a temporary force for the purpose? In the latter case, 
under whose direction is this force placed ? 

(63) Do you keep records of wire trouble, noting loca- 

tion, time reported, time cleared, cause and time occupied by 
lineman in elearing same? 
i (64) Do you compute, for each month, the total pos- 
sible wire-mile-hours of service if there had been no wire 
trouble and compare with this the wire-mile-hours which 
were lost because of wire trouble? If so, please furnish the 
figures for the past 10 years, if available. 

(65) Do you keep records of pole line failures, noting 
location of failure, immediate cause, time failed, time ser- 
vice wag restored. number of poles down and the weather 
conditions? If so, please give the above. details of failures 
for the past 10 years and the dates on which they occurred, 
the age of the poles, whether failures occurred on curves 
or tangents, state how the poles were guyed or braced and 
give the direction of the line by points of the compass. 


(66) Can you state whether the above failures could 
have been prevented by setting poles closer together, by 
poles of larger diameter, by shorter poles or by additional 
SYS or braces? If so, please specify what would have pre- 


vented each failure. 


(67) Do vou keep your records of wire trouble, men- 
honed in No. 63. classified according to different kinds and 
gauges of wire and do vou compute the number of troubles 


per mie of wire per month for each kind and gauge of wire? 
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If so, please furnish the figures for the past 10 years, stat- 
ing the ages of the different wires. 


(68) Can you state whether the frequency of wire 
trouble, referred to in No. 67, could have been reduced bv 
stronger wires, shorter spans and more sag or dip of the 
wires between supports? If so. please state specifically 
what measures would have reduced the wire troubles. 


(69) Do you make periodical resistance measurements 
of iron and steel wires to know their condition and deter- 
mine their rate of depreciation? If so. please state how 
often and state the annual rates of depreciation of such 
wires on your road, for each kind and gauge. 


(70) Have there been occasions when service was to- 
tally interrupted by wire failures, although no poles were 
down or broken? If so. please state the dates of such fail- 
ures, lengths of interruption to service. immediate causes 
and weather conditions. i 


(71) Could the failures mentioned in No. 70 have been 
prevented by any of the measures enumerated in No. 68° 
If so, please specify as in No. 68. 


(72) Do vou keep records of the cost of maintenance? 
If so, please specify the manner in which they are kept. 


(73) Can you state the total cost of maintenance per 
annum, dividing this total cost into the cost of wire testing, 
the cost of clearing wire trouble, the cost of the general 
upkeep and inspection of lines, the cost of making replace- 
ments, the cost of repairing line failures mentioned in No. 
65 and No. 70 and the eost of making line alterations or 
changes in Joecation which are charged to maintenance ? 
If so, please give the figures for the past 10 years. 


(74) The totol eost of maintenance will vary with the 
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number of wires on the poles, the number of poles per mile 
and the age of the line. Can you further divide the costs 
asked for in No. 73, into the figures for each uniform sec- 
tion of line, so that conclusions may be drawn between lines 
carrying different wire loads? If so, please give the figures 


for the past 10 years, naming the sections. 


(75) What is the most economical line to maintain on 
your road, considering the total maintenance cost per mile 
of wire, as regards the size of poles, the number of poles 
per mile, the amount of guying and bracing, the number 
of cross-arms, the number of pins per cross-arm, the kind 
of timber used for poles and eross-arms, the sizes of wire 
and the kinds of wire? Where is this line located? 

(76) Have you had any experience with poles other 
than timber, such as steel, iron or re-inforced concrete? 
What can you say regarding their first cost and cost of 
maintenance ? 

(77) Have you tried any means of preventing decay 
of poles at and just below the ground line? If so. what ean 
you say regarding their cost and their effect on deprecia- 
tion of poles ? 

(78) Do you bank earth or stones around your poles 
and why ? 


(9) Is it the custom of your road to charge the tele- 
Rraph department with the overtime of train crews caused 
by delays to trains which result from failures of the tele- 
"'àph lines? If so. ean you state what this has amounted 
to. each year, for the last 10 years? 

(80) If this amount were capitalized at 10%, would 
It. if invested in stronger lines, have prevented the line fail- 
ures which occasioned the delays to trains? 
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(81) Are accounts so kept on your road that the dif- 
ferent items entering into the cost of line maintenance can 
be obtained from the Auditor, or is it neeessary for you to 


analyze the Auditor's accounts in order to arrive at these 
items! 


(82) Do you consider that your expenses for main- 
tenance are such as to secure the best results? Should they 
be inereased or diminished? 


The recommendations of each Superintendent of Tele- 
graph are desired as to whether the lines on his road can be 
so improved upon as to reduce the eost of furnishing unin- 
terrupted service. taking into account the reduction of over- 
time payments to train crews by providing continuous tele- 
graph and telephone service. It is desired that each Super- 
intendent give his recommendations below, in detail. 


(83) Size of poles and kind of timber, for lines of 1 
to 40 wires; depth set in ground. 


(84) Number of poles per mile. 


(85) Size of eross-arms, number of pins. kind of tim- 
ber, treatment for preservation, through bolts or lag bolts, 
and whether braees should be used. 


(86) Amount and kind of guying and bracing on cor- 
ners, eurves and tangents; amount of rake to be given to 
poles on eorners and eurves. 


(87) Kind of pins and insulators; kind of tie wires and 
joints. 


(88) Kind and gauge of line wires; tensile strength and 
elongation. Amount of sag to be given in spans varying 
from 50 to 200 feet. 
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(89) Should protecting screens be installed at crossings 
with telephone, telegraph and power lines? 


(90) What method should be adopted for inspecting 
poles and eross-arms to determine when replacement is 


necessary ? 


(91) In what manner should the accounts of the Tele- 
graph Department be kept to bring out clearly the several 
items in the eost of maintenance, so that the Superintendent 
can handle the maintenance most economically ? 


(92) Do you favor the arrangement of having the Tele- 
graph Department charged with the extra expense incurred 
by the Operating Department on account of interruptions 
to the telegraph service caused by line failures? 


Superintendent of Telegraph. 


President Griffith: This is a very interesting paper and 
certainly requires consideration which we haven't time to 
give it. It might be wise to simply have it printed in our 
minutes where we can study the questions carefully. 


Mr. Groce: I move that the paper, including the ques- 
tions, be treated as the report of the committee on wire 
‘Tossing legislation and sent out to the members with that. 
As I understand it it will not be a very arduous task be- 
“ause it ig in such shape it don't have to be submitted for 
“rection or anything of that kind. Each member ean then 


make his report as soon as possible after receiving the 


questions. 


Mr. Chenery: This committee will be continued, as I 
understand it, and, before they can make their final report 
they must have replies to the questions submitted. This 
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eommittee wants something to work upon. I, therefore sug- 
gest that we have this printed separately. 


The motion as made by Mr. Groce was seconded, 
And agreed to. 


Secretary Drew: Before the last committee, of which 
Mr. Davis is ehairman, reports, by request of those who are 
here and have written papers, realizing where we are at. 
I would suggest these papers be simply published without 
being read: ‘‘Standard time," by W. J. Camp; ‘‘Error 
Sheets,” by R: L. Logan; ‘‘Railway Telegraph Service,” by 
"W. J. Browne; ‘‘Visible Supply of Telegraph Poles," W. - 
W. Ashald; ‘‘Uniformity of Office Installation," by E. Par- 
sons. I move these papers be put in the minutes without 
being read or diseussed at this time. l 

Which was seconded. 


Mr. Ryder: It does seem to me it is too bad to call on 
the members to prepare papers and then have them go by 
the board as this motion proposes. 

President Griffith: You must bear in mind this is at 
the request of the writers. 


Mr. Ryder: That is due to their modesty, I am sure. 
Mr. Dailey: Are we to have an afternoon session? 
President Griffith: I believe it is the wish of many to go 


away on the afternoon train. If we have an afternoon 
session there will be almost none present. 

Mr. Groee: I endorse Mr. Ryder's sentiment. It might 
be well to ascertain how many would stay and continue the 
meeting this afternoon. 

Seeretary Drew: I have to smile every time I hear any- 


body say anything about things being rushed through. If 
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you will find an association of railway men, or any other 
men, in the United States, that has given more hours to 
actual discussion and listening to papers than we have done 
at this meeting, I will be willing to take a back seat and say 
that we are certainly rushing things. But, until you can 
show that, I think it is quite to the eontrary. We haven't 
rushed things. The Car Service Association, of which I am 
a member, doesn't begin:to put in its two sessions in the 
vear, the number of hours that we have put in at this meet- 
ing. But it is easy to understand. to a certain extent, 
for their work is done by committees. Everything is re- 
ferred to eommittee. The committees meet and thresh these 
things all over, and when they come to the meetings they 
simply present the recommendations and that ends it—very 
little discussion on the floor. I think it is a mistake to do 
it that way. I think we do it in a much better way and 
get more information in regard to the various topics that are 
brought up. But there is a limit. There is an eight hour 
law in this eountry. The first thing you know some of you 
fellows will be finéd if you don't quit going at this pace. 
As two of the men are here and have made this request, as 
three are not here but have simply sent papers, as many 
members want to leave on the 2:15 train and others on the 
4:45, it seems to me it is certainly very reasonable that we 
take these papers and publish them in the minutes without 


their being read at this session. 


The motion to print the papers without reading, was 
agreed to by the following vote: 
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STANDARD TIME. 


By W. J. Camp, Electrical Engineer, Can. Pac. R’y’s Tel. 


The subject of ** Time" is one which could. in the hands 
of a good writer, be made very interesting if followed up 
from the earliest days: but as this Association is more con- 
cerned in the present requirements than in ancient history. 
I will not take up your time in tracing the various systems 
in vogue sinee the ereation for determining the divisions 
of the day. 

A vital neeessity in the safe and effieient handling of 
trains, is that all clocks and watches must indicate uniform 
“Time.” Many serious accidents have resulted from a 
difference between the time-pieces of two emplovees. and. 
during the last few vears, most of the railway companies 
on this continent have spent a great deal of money towards 


securing uniformity throughout their systems. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co.’s management recog- 
nizing the great importance of a uniform Time system, has 
established a Time Service Department under the ‘super- 
vision of Mr. J. J. Houghton. to whom the writer is indebted 
for a large part of the matter contained in this paper. 


The daily transmission of Time signals is looked after 
by the Telegraph Department. and the following description 
of the method may be of interest. On account of the very 
long eireuits worked, it has been found best to transmit the 
signals by hand. At 11:53.50 the preliminary caution ‘‘Bk 
Time’’ is given by Montreal on all duplexes and half quads 
over which it is desired to send the signals. as a warning 
to the various repeater offices to eut in their combinations. 
The single wires are then eut in at Montreal and other 


points are switched on. and a seeond warning of “Time” 
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is given, then single beats are made corresponding to the 
swing of the main clock pendulum, by alternately closing 
and opening the circuit each second; the beats are therefore 
one second in length. These are continued until 11:54.50 
when the circuit is left open for ten seconds. At exactly 
11:50.50 a long double beat is given and continued each 
alternate second until 11:55.50 when another pause of ten 
seconds is made and at 11:56.00 a double beat completes 
the transmission. 


The repeater arrangements at Montreal consist of five 
relavs of 75 ohms each connected up in series with an ordi- 
narv Morse key in a ponk circuit. The lead from the local 
dvnamo to the desired duplex and quad tables passes 
through the contact points of one relay. By means of the 
loop switch any duplex or half quad can be thrown into the 
combination. The positive and negative 130 and 200 volt 
dynamo leads pass through the contact points of the other 
four relays to the various single wire—a by-path is provided 
so that any leased or other wires over which ‘‘Time’’ is not 
to be sent can be switched out of the combination. 


The sparking at the relay contact points is almost nil, 
but should it become too great by adding more circuits, 
a small condenser would reduce it. A similar arrangement 
is used at all repeater offices where storage or dynamo eur- 
rent is employed, the pony circuit being worked by the 
relay on one of the incoming cireuits. 


At points where a repeater office is equipped with grav- 
itv battery there is seldom more than one or two side lines 
to connect up for time and in these cases an ordinary relay 
is emploved for each of such lines. The combination at the 


various repeater offices are made up at 11:30 or even earlier, 
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but the pony circuits held closed by a button switch until 
the warning signal is received from Mnotreal, when it is 
only a moments work to turn the switch and throw into the 
*"Time"' circuit all wires on which it is desired that the 
signals be sent. 


C. P. R. time is regularly forwarded to Fanning and 
other islands in the Pacific Ocean and to Bermuda, Jamaica. 
and the Azores Islands in the Atlantic. Officers on vessels 
of the British navy frequently check their chronometers 
with this time at Vancouver, B. C. and Halifax, N. S., and 
of the Germany navy at the Azores. 


, 


A few words as to the accuracy of the ‘‘Time’’ may be 
mentioned here. Some years ago a long sertes of observa- 
tions were earried on by astronomers of the Dominion of 
Canada and Great Britain and signals exchanged over the 
wires of the Canadian Paeifie Railway and eables of the 
Commercial Cable Company. An astronomer was located 
at Montreal, one at Canso, one at Waterville, Ireland, and 
one at Greenwich. Each astronomer was stationed at each 
of the above points in turn, in order to eliminate the per- 
sonal error. Signals were exchanged in each direction giv- 
ing the transit of various stars over the meridian. Finally 
the land lines and cables were connected through repeaters 
and signals exchanged both ways direct between McGill 
Observatory. Montreal and Greenwich, as a check of the pre- 
ceding results. From these observations was obtained the 
true longitude of Montreal. I believe that afterwards Wash- 


. ington, D. C.. and various other points on this continent 


checked up their longitude with Montreal. 


A master clock at McGill Observatory sends out signals 
over a circuit connected with an ordinary sounder in our 
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main office. This clock is closely regulated by a siderial 
clock at the observatory which in turn is frequently checked 
up by observations of the stars. 


We have on several occasions noticed that the ''Time"' 
given over the railroad lines in the United States has been 
as much as three seconds in error. We are satisfied that 
our own standard was right from the fact that the reports 
from the various comparison clocks on the system showed 
a uniform variation while the signals coming in over the 
N. Y. C. R’ys wire jumped two or three seconds in one day 
coming practically into unison with McGill. 


Comparison clocks- (No. 17 or 18 Regulator Seth Thomas) 
are located at all divisional points. At all comparison sta- 
tions a daily record is kept of the clock variations and a 
report sent to the Chief Inspector at the end of each month. 
This report shows the seconds fast or slow and when the 
clock is wound, set or regulated. Each month these reports 
are checked up and the average weekly rating ascertained 
from which a statement is compiled and a copy sent to each 
Master Mechanic, Superintendent, General Superintendent. 
the Vice-President, and General Manager. The time in- 
spector visits every station from one to three times per year 
and checks up the handling of records. All way stations 
are supplied with a standard telegraph clock (Seth 
Thomas), variations are recorded daily in same manner as 
eomparison eloeks. 


Wateh Inspeetors are loeated at all divisional points. 
They are practical watchmakers doing a regular business 
with the general public. It is their duty to see that all 
Train Masters, Road Foremen of Locomotives, Locomotive 
Foremen, Road Masters, Bridge and Building Masters, En- 
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gineers, Firemen, Conductors, Train Baggagemen, Brake- 
men, Yard Masters and Yard Foremen carry watches up 
to the required standard and that the watches are regularly 
cleaned. For this purpose the Inspectors are advised by 
the proper official of the railway of all changes in the staff 
of the above mentioned employees. 


The minimum standard of excellence adopted is a grade 
known among American movements as 17 jewelled, double 
roller escapement, Brequet hair spring. patent regulator, 
adjusted to temperature, isochronism and at least five posi- 
tions, and corresponding to Waltham Appteton Track & 
Company ‘‘Nickel Premier’’; Ball, ‘‘Official Standard’’ 16 
and 18 size; Elgin ‘‘B. W. Raymond nickel"; Hampden 
‘‘New Railroad”; ''Illinois Bunn"'; Hamilton ‘‘936’’, and 
all grades equal or above. also Swiss movements complying 
with these specifications, the variation of which must not 
exceed 30 seconds per week. 


Watches which were in service prior to the reorganiza- 
tion of the ‘‘Time”’ service, October 1st. 1899, may remain 


in use subject to the approval of the Chief Inspector as 
based on the record of their performance. or on actual test 
in his office of their reliability. Almost every one of these 
watches had been removed from the service. 


Employees required to carry standard watches must 
submit them for half-yearly inspection to the Time Inspector 
of his division, and receive a certificate that it is satisfa- 
tory, a copy of which is forwarded to his superior officer 
and duplicate to the Chief Time Inspector. In addition to 
the half-yearly inspection. employees must submit their 
watehes to the Inspeetors for eomparison with standard 


time within the first and third weeks each month, and the 
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Inspectors keep a record of the rating. Failing to make 
such comparison the employee is not eligible for duty with- 
out an order from his Superintendent. No charge is made 
for these comparisons. Cards for keeping record of these 
ratings must be earried on the person subjeet to inspection 
on demand of a superior officer. Employees must not set 
or regulate their own watches, unless a watch stops through 
neglect to wind it. Watches must be cleaned at least once 
in fifteen months. The rate card must be filled in. in the 
presence of the employee who is required to initial the 
corresponding entry in the Inspector's rating book. 


When a watch is repaired or cleaned by other than an 
inspector, it must be submitted to the Inspector for approval 
before being used in the service. When left with an Inspec- 


tor for eleaning or repairs a standard wateh will be loaned 
to the employee free of eharge until his own is returned to 


him. 


Inspectors are required to have a thoroughly accurate 
seconds pendulum clock and must ascertain the error there- 
of to the nearest second at least once each day by compari- 
son with the Standard ‘‘Time”’ sent over the company's 
telegraph wires. A loeal circuit is extended from the con- 
taet points of a telegraph relay in the station to eaeh In- 
speetors place of business for this purpose. A similar eireuit 
is provided for round houses, etc. 

There are a number of rules and instruetions to the 
Inspectors regarding cleaning, ete., whieh it is not necessary 
to mention here. | 

This company has only installed eleetrie clocks at Mont- 
real and Winnipeg general offices and stations. At Montreal 


there are 81 clocks on five circuits worked by one master 
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elock. These circuits obtain current from a small storage 
battery which is kept continually charged by a lead from 
the 25 volt local motor-generator in the main telegraph 
office a mile distant. The five circuits are worked in mul- 
tiple from one pair of cells—I believe the C. P. R. was the 
first to work clock circuits in this manner. At Winnipeg 
there are 37 clocks on two circuits. 


Results since the stablishment of the present time service 
have been very satisfactory. On one trip across the eonti- 
nent by the Time Inspector he found that the average varia- 
tion of all eomparison eloeks was less than 5 seconds from 
Standard time. 


ERROR SHEETS. 
By R. L. Logan, Sup’t: Tel’gh., K. C. S. Ry. 
The Committee on Topies was evidently very kindly 
disposed toward the writer, judging from the subject as- 


signed me. but I feel that there is very little out of the 
ordinary I ean say which will interest you. 


Error sheets oceupy an important place in the Telegraph 
Company's Cheek Bureau. as they consist of differences in 
the **eheeks"' of the office with whom business is transacted, 
and so little appreciated by the average recipient. who 
generally eonsiders that he is being ealled upon to remit, 
or. as oft-times expressed, ‘‘donate’’ money to the Telegraph 
Company. whereas he is simply remitting funds no doubt 
collected. which he has had free use of for several months; 
as one of my former employees expressed it when ealled 
upon to remit for several deficits. **that he did not propose 
to furnish me with cigar money,” but meeting him several 
vears afterwards, stated that if I would send him the 


sheets, he would be glad to pay any amount of deficits 
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charged against him, which he did promptly. On inquiry © 
as to cause of his change of heart, I learned he had but 
recently joined the church and was endeavoring to live up 
to its teachings. 


On receipt of sheets in question, it has been my practice | 
to record them in full in book kept for that purpose, so as 
to be in a position to make up duplicates in case original 
becomes misplaced or lost, and not delay its investigation 
waiting for copy from New York. Attached thereto is the 
following instruetions: l 
‘Manager Western Union Tel’gh. Co., 


Dear Sir:—The enclosed Error Sheet for the month of 
......, 190.., is sent to you for prompt investigation and 
adjustment. Business for the month during which these 
deficits occurred will be destroyed the 1st of ...... , after 
whieh date original messages on which you are checked 
cannot be furnished. Therefore, unless this sheet is in- 
vestigated promptly, you will be held responsible for the 
amount of the deficit, whether or not you were manager 


of the office at time deficits occurred. 


Read the printed instructions on back of sheet, compare 
vour records, and if they agree with what the sheet shows, 
and you are unable to locate in your files sufficient number 
of messages to agree with the other offices’ checks, fill in 
the amount on card 47 enclosed, and mail to offices with 
whom differences exist. Make memorandum on separate 
piece of paper of the date on which cards were mailed, and 
if replies are not received in ten days time, notify this 
office, ENCLOSING A DUPLICATE POSTAL CARD, 
PROPERLY FILLED OUT, and I will obtain replies or 
relieve vou of the responsibility. 
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If you are checked out before the investigation of this 
sheet is complete, turn it over to the incoming agent, with 
all papers and explain to him what has been done, and the 
necessity of its prompt investigation. Take his receipt for 
same and forward it to me. 


I would advise making note of all correspondence regard- 
ing error and uncollect sheets, as it is a matter involving 
money and records should be kept of it, that subsequent 
Managers may know what has been done, also make all 
remittances by Wells-Fargo & Co.’s Express, thus giving 
you a receipt.”’ 


Ten days after sheets have been forwarded (which are 
sent by registered mail, that those who may be so inelined. 
eannot elaim that papers were never received). offiees who 
have not up to that time mailed receipt eards, are requested 
to acknowledge their receipt. Twenty days after mailing, 
those who have not up to that date returned sheet, are noti- 
fied that such and such error sheet is due in my office within 
ten days, and to please hurry its investigation and return. 
I find that this is a good idea as it never faiis to bring in 
quite a number, complete, or practically so, accompanied 
by duplicate ecards. The instructions attached to error 
sheet are rigidly enforced; those receiving same are held 
responsible for the full amount of deficit if not investigated 
promptly or before the business for the month in which it 
occurs is destroved, whether they were manager at the time 
report was made or not, and I find that being thus called 


upon to pay one deficit of this nature 1s sufficient. 
Uneolleet sheets are handled practically in the saine 
manner, excepting that instructions as follows are attached 


thereto: 
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"Manager W. U. Tel. Co. Office. 


Dear Sir:—The attached uncollect sheet is on account 
of your not reporting properly messages sent collect, report- 
ed to you by service message as uncollected. Please observe 
rules 13, 58, 72 and 76 in Tariff Book and avoid such dis- 
erepencies in future. 

Please return this sheet to me within Five (5) days, 
either fully explained or remitted, and oblige."' 


All error sheet inquiries received are forwarded, accom- 
panied by an endorsement from my office, and is returned 
to the office or party from whom received in same manner; 
all endorsements being written in duplicate, which gives 
me a eomplete record of it, and when an offiee on our line 
fails to reply thereto before business is destroyed, the em- 
ployees receiving same is ealled upon to remit for his 
negligenee. 

In eonelusion will say that the instruetions just received 
from the Telegraph Company that files be retained for 
eight months instead of but six will enable us to investigate 
more fully all deficits, thereby securing evidence in support 
of same so that collection ean be made, when not explained, 
from whoever may be responsible. Heretofore, oftentimes 
error sheets were received only 30 days before business for 
that month would be destroyed, and while 30 days would 
be suffieient time if the office receiving them would handle 
as promptly’ as they should, and inquiries from other offices 
receive like attention, but so far I have been unable to con- 
jure up any untried sehemes or ideas that in any way would 
improve upon my present method in handling this important 
detail. 


With all due apologies to my hearers (excepting the 
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Committee on Topics) and my thanks to our esteemed 
friend, Mr. ...... for his courtesy. 
Very respectfully, 


| R. L. LOGAN, Sup't Telegraph. 


RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 
By J. C. Broune, Little Rock, Ark. 
Foreman of Construetion, Missouri, Pacifie Railway Co. 


In common with the duty of every head of a railway 
telegraph department, there is continued strife to sustain 
an organized service relevant to the demands of every 
official connected with the system. Making and maintain- 
ing a good service. is not any more confined to the ability 
of the Superintendent of Telegraph as a telegraph man. 
than it is to his support from subordinates. Capability. is 
always successful to an extent, but when it 1s recognized 
and supported by an undercurrent of patronizing confidence, 
perfect attainment follows. 


On most roads all messages filed by officials and their 
representatives are accepted without question as to indis- 
pensibility; or limit in the number of words, a condition 
that invites unceasing inerease in the volume of business 
and diligent exereise in the most effectual method of hand- 
ling it. On western roads especially, my observations have 
determined that the number of railroad messages and tele- 


graph reports have gradually increased from year to vear 


If for on other reasons, this eondition is due to shortave 
of railroad equipment; the urgent need of keeping it in 
constant action, and the compulsory demands made upon 
railway officials by patrons to keep them advised of the 


whereabouts of every shipment, from originating point to 
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destination. Modern railroad management keeps in closer 
touch with every detail of operation and maintenance, as 
also shrewd competition serves to nourish a legitimate in- 
crease in the number of messages handled, but the pernic- 
ious habit of using the wires indiscriminately in preference 


to the mail is never at a discount. 


The excellence of every railroad telegraph service is 
confined to the befitting management of a certain number 
of the most important office on the system. The elements of 
an appropriate distribution of operating force. and the 
most useful arrangement of circuits, define triumphant ad- 
ministration. A pertinent inspection will disclose where 
the bulk of the business originates and through what offices 
it must pass. In instances the comparative few in number 


may be amazing. 


Arriving at the ranking importance of each office, calls 
into action a distribution of force with all the best qualifi- 
cations to perform the varieties of service at each station. 
It is true that many railroad systems are somewhat ham- 
pered in plaeing preferred men, by seniority clauses con- 
tained in approved agreements existing between the opera- 
tors and the company; but it is eontended that these 
seniority rules, as I have seen them. may be applied without 
forcing incompetent men into positions of importance. If 
the superintendent of telegraph ereates these positions and 
arranges the salaries, seniority should be required to fully 


qualifv, before a single position is filled. 


Every telegraph offiee that is kept open under strained 
eonditions, by reason of short or incompetent foree. is a 
hazardous and expensive venture for the company: for as. 


long as the wires are eut in at a station, dispatchers will 
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depend upon making some use of the office, regardless of 
the efficiency of the operator employed, and to add to this, 
it may be truthfully said, from the significant to the most 
insignificant, every operator employed must be relied upon 
for competency and safe judgment. 


Possibly *'seareity of operators” is caused by an effort 
tending to maintain too many offices, with a blanket allow- 
ance for telegraph service. If the necessity of the number 
of offices maintained were as constantly and carefully ex- 
amined into, one by one, as the salary of each operator is 
checked monthly by the auditor’s office, would not many 
offices be closed? and if, when these practically useless 
offices were closed, an amount of the money saved could 
be used in making salaries at other offices more attractive, 
would the shortage of operators decrease, and would the 
reliability of the service improve ? 


But the insufficiency of reliable and expert operators is 
one of the telegraph problems of today. An uninterrupted 
energy to improve mechanical equipment and to construct 
infallible lines has prevailed until our plant is about per- 
fect for operation. Yet the operator remams answerable 
for the number of messages handled; the accuracy of exe- 
eution, and the net profits to be derived from the expense ot 
maintenanee. 


In zeneral, with present office and line facilities, seeur- 
ing an adequate and eompetent foree of operators to handle 
the existing and future volume of business, is more appeal- 
ing than indulgence in inventive mechanism. 

Telegraphy is only a temporary field for the entirely 
ambitious young man, many looking upon it not as a voca- 


tion to follow, but, using it as a stepping stone for profes- 
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sions which offer quicker advancement to better pay. 
Nevertheless, the limited and deformed opportunities of 
today for learning the art, do not attract all of the better 
elass of boyhood, and as long as these conditions continue, 
a large per cent. of the offices will bé manned by a transient 
material made and picked up by circumstance. 


We have our Eckert, Clowry, Edison, Barelay and Bris- 
tol who have crowned an imposing facility fitted to convey 
the rapid dialogue of commenrce, but the all-important 
genius is yet wanting who will originate a scheme, or a 
plan of discipline and instruction by which trustworthy 
operators will be made and supplied on demand. 


THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF TELEGRAPH POLES. 


At the beginning of this paper, I desire to apologize to 
the Convention for the meagre details which I am able to 
present upon a subject which so closely concerns each Com- 
pany here represented. 


I accepted the assignment of the subject in all good faith, 
and hoped to secure a fund of information that would be 
of interest to each of us, but since April 5th, my entire time 
has been taken up with Committee work in the preparation 
of a Uniform Code of Train Operating Rules for the Rail- 
ways in the Dominion of Canada, and my opportunities for 
collecting data upon the subject have been limited. 


I assume that the conditions affecting the present supply 
of Cedar telegraph poles in the United States, are pretty 
generally understood by the majority of our members, but 
I shall éndeavor to briefly cover the situation. 


For many years the source of supply has been confined 
to the forests of Northern Michigan and Wisconsin. Dur- 
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ing the past ten years the demand has increased to such an 
extent that. estimating the future by the past. the present 
standing timber will be practically exhausted in the above 
regions within the next ten years. and as there is no other 
visible source of supply in the United States, it is a live 
question with all Companies to cast about for some sort of 
substitute. Already experiments are being conducted along 
these lines, and the Convention is to be favored with a 
paper upon this subject, which will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by each member. 


In view of the rapidly diminishing supply of Cedar in 
the United States we quite naturally turn to our growing 
neighbor to the north, a country which has but recently 
attracted the attention it merits, but which is now advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Wherever the railways go. the 
telegraph and telephone follow immediately, and poles 
must be provided. . 

I recently approached the Manager of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Telegraph Company, to obtain the necessary data 
as to the conditions in Canada, knowing that he had but 
recently made an exhaustive inquiry into the subject, as he 
is eommeneing the eonstruetion of some five thousand 
miles of telegraph lines. To my inquiry as to the visible 
supply of telegraph poles in the Dominion of Canada, he 
replied: ‘‘There hain't none." However, he informed me 
that there are considerable quantities of Cedar standing in 
the low or swamp lands through Northern Quebec and 
Ontario. but that it is generally found in poekets and not 
over any considerable areas. The greater amount of this 
timber is found some distanee back from present transpor- 
tation facilities, but with the building of new railway lines. 
will be more accessible. 
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It is quite probable that the home demands will utilize 
the visible supply in Canada, as several thousand miles of 
new railways are to be constructed in the country within 
the next few years. 


In view of the conditions as presented from the limited 
investigation that I have been permitted to make, I am con- 
vineed that the visible supply of timber for telegraph poles. 
will have been used up within the next ten years, and that 
the future will provide the substitute. 


W. W. ASHALD. 


UNIFORMITY OF OFFICE INSTALLATION. 
By E. Parsons. 


It would probably be better, in considering the question 
of Uniformity of Office Installation, to view first the prac- 
tice of non-uniformity. 


It is too true that as a general proposition the style of 
architecture of our station buildings is not such as to 
allow. without considerable expense, much elaboration in 
the way of office installation. Do we, however, do all we 
can with the space and layout allotted? It would seem 
that a means of preventing the haphazard method of plac- 
ing keys, relays, sounders and resonators, such as prevails, 
could be found. 


Is it necessary to have incoming cables enter offices in 
so many different ways? It is a common practice to bring 
cables into offices at some point near the ceiling, but, as a 
rule, there uniformity ends. Some are left hanging from the 
point of entry, some are fastened to the wall by pipe straps. 
some by billet leather. some by marlin, staples or wooden 
or porcelain cleats. Some are brought to the right side, 
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others to the left side of the board. In some eases all of 
the strands are placed in binding posts, if there are sufficient 
binding posts, in others only such strands are required for 
immediate use are placed in binding posts, while the balance 
are curled, tied or nailed up, or left hanging loosely. In 
some cases the instrument wires leading from the board 
are in cables, single wires tied together or single wires 
cleated to the wall in a manner suiting the taste of the in- 
staller. Relays, keys, sounders and resonators are placed, 
not always with a view of convenience as to work or space, 
but with an evident desire, on the part of the installer, to 
throw them in, in as short a time as possible. 


In planning uniform installation of offices it appears 
desirable to divide them into three classes: One class to 
inelude all general and relay offices, another class combina- 
tion relay and train order or relay and dispatcher’s offices 
and the third the ordinary yard or small country office. It 
is easy to make an installation of the first class for the 
reason that one size table will do for. any wire; unless a 
large number of blanks are handled the regular standard 
Quartette of Sextette tables can be used. The switchboard 
should be placed with a view of securing good light both at 
the front and rear. The cable coming to the office should 
terminate in some form of binding post so ptaeed that the 
cable strands may be easily dropped to them in such a con- 
venient manner as will allow the lacing of the exposed 
strands. We use what is known as a lock nut strip for 
binding posts. These strips are nothing more or less than 
binding posts mounted on a composition insulated base. 
two posts being mounted on one base. The two posts are 
connected by a brass strip the purpose of which is to allow 


a quick means of getting in on a wire for test or other pur- 
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pose. The cable strand and jumper wire need not be 
molested when a wire is opened, all you do is to take off 
the strip. We place in a vertical row as many of these lock 
nut strips as are needed to take care of all the strands in 
the incoming cables; about three inches from this row we 
place another row, from which are run the wires to the 
lightning arrester. For this purpose we use standard 
fourteen gauge office wire as furnished by the Telegraph 
Company, lacing them on a made form to fit the dimensions 
of the w ork. We then have the wires from the outside end- 
ing in ome row of strips and the wires to the lightning arrest- 
er starting from the other row of strips, located three inches 
from the first. All that is necessary is a small jumper to 
make thre connection from one to the other and, if at any 
time, a ehange is desired, either on account of defective 
cable om on account of moving the wire to a new position in 
. the board, all that is necessary is to take off your jumper 
wire aad put on another. The cables coming in and the 
form lea ding to the lightning arrester need not be molested. 
The lightning arresters are placed in a row horizontally, 
so that. the far end of the form previously mentioned will 
reach the fuse end of the arrester, thus bringing your line 
wire to t he fuse before it passes the lightning arrester. From 
the lightning arrester end of the fuse we put in another 
made form consisting of the same size office wire which 
leads to the binding post at the base of the board, thus 
completing the circuit. As a ground for our lightning 
arresters we use two number fourteen wires, twisting them 
each half around the screw or bolt that is provided on each 
arrester. A sufficient number of lock nut strips are used to 
make the connection between the instrument cords and the 
cables leading to the tables. These we generally place | 
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directly under the left hand side of the board, as you face 
it, for the reason that more of our working wires are on that 
side. Where all wires in the office are on instruments these 
strips are placed under the entire length of the board. 
Leading from these instrument strips to the table we use 
office cable of just sufficient capacity to take care of the 


table, placing an eight conductor cable for a quartette table 
and a twelve conductor eable for a sextette table. It is 


rarely necessary to leave extra strands in an installation of 
this kind. The same kind of cable is used for local batteries 
as for instruments. If the installation is made at a point 
where we have gravity battery, the battery eables are placed 
on the front of the battery stand, just above the top of the 
jars. generally parallel with the bottom of the next shelf 
above. The cable is fastened by billet leather and just one 
pair of wires brought out to wood binding posts for each 
battery. "The binding posts are so placed that the wire 
from a copper will reach them. It is necessary, of course, 
to run a jumper from the zinc. This arrangement also 
does away with the necessity for disturbing the cable 
strands when a change is desired or a battery cleaned. The 
telegraph tables must necessarily be placed with a view of 
utilizing, to the best advantage. the space available. This 
is especially true in rented buildings, where each square 
foot of space means so much expense. While planning to 
utilize the space to good advantage, however, the question 
of light and room for the operators should not be lost sight 
of. You place the tables for men to work at, they can only 
do their best work when the conditions are the best. If 
thev ean see where their comfort is being looked after they 
will take the most pains and turn out the best work. This 
is the plan of wiring and placing of tables followed by us 
in the first class of offices. 
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The same plan is followed at the second class of offices 
as to wiring, but we provide special size tables for the 
operator whose duty it is to handle train orders and ear 
reports. We find by allowing table space of five feet by 
two and a half feet (practically what is allowed for an 
ordinary train sheet) an operator can readily handle the 
necessary train orders and take car reports if called upon 
todo so. In the ordinary yard office and country office we 
do not go to any elaborate system of wiring, but we aim to 
place all- wires in a systematic workmanlike manner, using 
office calble from the board to the tables and. for local bat- 
teries. E f it js necessary to run single wires from different 
points t@ a common point we lace them together firmly, 
from the point they center, rather than to spread them out 
in eleats. Instead of curling or ‘‘pig-tailing’’ the wires, 
either sizagle or from a cable, we leave a very small amount 
of slack. leaving them straight as possible. In the case of 
single Wires this does away with a mess of curled dirt 
catchers, and in the ease of cable it eliminates the cracked 
eable strand insulation with which we have all had exper- 
ience. In offices where there are four or more sets of in- 
struments, up to seven, we place a local spring jack. In 
offices where there are seven or eight instruments we place 
a main line spring jack. If there are more than eight sets 
there is Work enough for two men and two jacks or two 
tables are installed. She one man eight wire offices are very 
few. 

I hope some day to see the installation of offices further 
systemized. Why would it not be a good plan to say the 
‘north’? or “east” wire should only go to the front leg 
of the key, the ‘‘south’’ or ‘‘west’’ wire only to the back 
hinding post of the relay and the back leg of the key should 
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always be connected to the front binding post of the relay? 
Why would it not be a good plan to say the zine end of your 
local battery should always go to the right hand local post 
of the relay and the copper end of your local battery to the 
back, or right hand side, of the sounder, with the other 
post on relay and sounder connected? If all linemen were 
taught such a system it seems that there would be less 
oeeasion for blaming wire trouble to cables. There would 
also be less time lost in locating office trouble. 

Mr. Chenery: The annual eonvention was advertised 
for the 19th and 20th, and I think a good many people who 
came here expected the convention would close after these 
two days. Ithink it is a mistake. We should have at least 
three days. Let us have it understood that we will adver- 
tise what we are going to live up to. 

= Secretary Drew moved that when the convention ad- 
journ it adjourn to meet at Montreal. June 17, 18 and 19, 
1908. 


Whieh was seeonded. 


Mr. Cellar: Wouldn't it be possible to have the meeting 
a later date, say. the following week? 

Mr. Chenery: Good suggestion. 

Mr. Cellar: I think some of us would perhaps have 
difficulty in getting away the 17th of June. 

Mr. Ryder: This is the same question that has been 
brought up before, caused by the fact that the date of our 
meeting ordinarily comes during school graduation week. 
But if the next week will answer I would be in favor. 

Seeretary Drew: I will change my motion to read the 
24th, 25th and 26th. with the eonsent of my second. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. Rhoads: My recollection is the secretary announced 
the death of two members. It has been customary in the 
past and I think it would be well to instruct the secretary 


to write the families of the deceased the condolence of the 
association. 


Secretary Drew: I have written Mrs. Read. Mr. Macken- 
zie had not been a member for two years at the time of his 
death. File was never made an honorary member. For that 


reason, I said when I announced their death, that no action 
was necessary. 


REPO RT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORMITY. 
Prese rated at the Convention, Atlantic City, June, 1907. 
(As read by John L. Davis, Chairman). 


At the last meeting of this Association a motion was 
made as follows: ‘‘That a Committee be appointed for the 
purpose of gathering together a sufficient amount of infor- 
mation to make a full and complete report on the subject 
of ‘The duties of the Superintendent of Telegraph and rules 
and regwilations for the telegraph department,’ the com- 
mittee to obtain an outline of the duties of the different 
Superintendents of Telegraph and if possible eopies of the 
telegraph department rules in effect on various railroads, 
to consider first the most important points and submit with 
their report proposed rules that will eover those points. A 
copy: of the proposed rules to be submitted to each member 
of this Association for a vote as to whether or not they 
should be adopted." The motion was duly seconded and 
carried and a committee was appointed as shown in the 
proceedings of that meeting, but unfortunately the subject 

title as shown in the appointment of committee (see book 


of proceedings, convention 1906) is misleading. and indi- 
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cates that it is the purpose of this committee to outline the 
Superintendent’s duties, rather than those of the men un- 
der him. It was not contemplated by the mover and 
seconder of the motion to attempt to uniform the duties of 
the various Superintendents of Telegraph, as that is entirely 
outside of the province of the Association. It was the de- 
sire of the convention that the committee should secure an 
outline of the duties of the different members of the Associa- 
tion for submission with their report, so that the Associa- 
tion eould aet intelligently on rules for the telegraph 
department. We do not expect to establisn complete uni- 
formity. not even in one partieular thing. immediately. but 
we feel that where there is a slight differenee in the rules, 
that the Superintendent of Telegraph ean, by his own per- 
sonal effort, change the rule, or, if he hasn't the authority 
to change it, he ean endeavor to persuade the officer to whom 
he reports to sanction slight changes. in order to bring about 
uniformity, where it can be done consistently. 

At a meeting held in Chicago on March 14th, 1907, the 
work that had been done up to that time was gone over 
earefully and it was decided that further action could not 
be intelligently taken without obtaining from the different 
Superintendents of Telegraph an outline of their duties. 
believing that we should not attempt to outline rules for 
subordinates over whom our members have no control. A 
letter was there formulated which we thought could ‘not be 
misunderstood. and it was addressed to every Superinten- 
dent who is a member of this Association, there being 57 in 
number. The result showed very plainly that the majority 
of the members misunderstood our purpose. beeause we 
received but 33 replies: 24 did not answer, 12 were non- 
committal. 8 were unfavorable and 13 were favorable. 
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It was rather diseouraging to find that only 13 of the 
members of this Association were apparently in favor of 
assisting us in the work we were appointed to do, after 
receiving the impression in Denver that it was the unani- 
mous opinion that the work was really considered necessary 


for the good of all concerned. 


In the replies that were received we find that the duties 
of Superintendents of Telegraph vary widely. and we have 
found also that there is a wide field for the kind of work 
we are «loing, beeause the laek of uniformity in rules is 
plainly w isible; but after discussing and fully considering 
the natu re of this work, we are positive that very little 
good eara be accomplished without the entire good will and 
unanimo 1s support of this Association. The matter is there- 
fore sub¥maiitted to the convention for any action it may de- 
sire to ta ke. Respectfully submitted, 


Committee on Uniformity. 
eW. P. MeFARLANE, 
F. H. VAN ETTEN, 


Mr. Davis: I was asked not long ago to do some little 
work for the General Managers’ Association and I was very 
much pleased to find while on that work that they are doing 
more to bring about uniformity in the telegraph depart- 
ments than the committee appointed by this Association 
could hope to do. I, therefore, suggest that the committee 
be discha rged and that no further time be taken on that 
account. 


Mr. Ryder moved the report of the committee be aceepted 
and distributed, 


Bulletins, Form, and Messages on Hand. 
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President Griffith: There is one more little report which 
will only keep you a moment, and that is the report of the 
committee to confer with the American Railway Association — 
as to state laws. That committee was created to prevent, if 
possible, power transmission lines from occupying railroad 
rights-of-way parallel with railroads. It is a known fact a 
good many of our roads are electrifying their systems. 
Others contemplate doing so in the near future. In view of 
this, together with the fact of the attitude of legislators at 
this time, after consulting officers of various roads and in- 
cidentally members of the American Railway Assn., we con- 
cluded that if we took the matter up with the legislature 
it might react. Furthermore, it might suggest to the minds 
of the legislators to do just what they have done in Arkan- 
sas. Your committee, therefore, desires to report progress. 


Mr. Ryder moved the report be accepted, 
Which was seconded, 


And agreed to. 


Mr. Ryder: I move that papers to be presented at future 
meetings be printed and distributed to the members before 
such meetings. 


Secretary Drew: The motion is not seconded but I want 
to speak on it anyway. Twelve days before this meeting 
just two papers had been received at my office. Now, I 
will give any our printing friends a chance to say how much 
opportunity there was to get these papers printed, get them 
mailed m time to do anybody any good before the meeting. 
Four days afterwards two more papers came to my office, 
and with the two that eame to my office was a full page 
correction on one of the two that had reached me first and 


a substitute paper for the other of the two that reached me 
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first. That left eight days to send these papers to the 
printer, get out the proof and for me to go over it, send it 
back to the printer, have him print it, come back to me to 
mail and get it to anybody before they came to this con- 
vention. Now, you eannot do it. If we are going to have 
the papers printed there must be a limit as to the time that 
these papers must be in the secretary’s hands. I am well 
aware of the advantage of having these papers printed and 
distributed before the meetings, and, there are some disad- 
vantages, but I think the advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages. I think it would be a good plan. 


Mr. Chenery: Mr. Taylor, of the topic committee, is 
not here, but we had some correspondence as to the advisa- 
bility of po rinting these papers in advance, and such members 
as were requested to prepare papers were, also, requested 
to have these papers in the hands of the secretary not later 
than Maw 15. 


Secretary Drew: Not a paper was there on May 15. 


Mr. Chenery: Inasmuch as that condition prevailed, it 
was then decided by the chairman to assign to each paper 
one or tw €) members to discuss it. I think there are fourteen 
railway elubs in this country that issue proceedings monthly 
and I do not think there are two that attempt to publish 
papers in advance. The St. Louis Railway Club. with which 
I am indentified, have discussed this matter a number of 
times. We have the proceedings of the New York Club and 
the Western Club of Chicago, who issue their paper in ad- 
vance. I sometimes wonder whether we can expect as much 
Interest in a paper if you know what it is. If you don't 
know what it is you anticipate something. That is the 

experience of the railway clubs. 
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Secretary Drew: That is one of the disadvantages I 
spoke of. I know that when we have sent out papers to 
some of our Superintendents and they have seen what was 
to be read, they have simply staid at home. And the 
officers of some of these roads have said to them, why you 
have the document here; study over them; keep at your 
work. Now, there is that disadvantage that I know of. 


Mr. Cellar: I feel that a good deal of the delay to the 
special papers this year was caused by the fact the assign- 
ments were not made until late in Mareh or early in April. 


The motion to print the papers, having been seconded, 
Was agreed to. 


Mr. Ryder moved that no paper be allowed to be pre- 
sented to the meeting that had not been furnished to the 
secretary in time to be printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers before the meeting is held. 


President Griffith: Of course, we want to get in all the 
papers we can as early as we can, but if we decline papers 
presented a week before the convention you may loose 
some pretty good things. 


Mr. Dailey: If the members could only have them when 
they arrive at the meeting. 


Mr. Ryder: That would help some. 


Mr. Chenery: Change your motion. (Addressing Mr. 
Ryder.) 

Mr. Ryder: I move that no paper be allowed to be pre- 
sented at our meetings that has not been furnished to the 
seeretary suffieiently early to enable him to at least have 
advanee eopies presented to us on our arrival at the meeting. 

Which was seconded, 


` 
And agreed to. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO PREPARE TRANSFER 
BLANK. 


Mr. Davis presented the following report: 
To the President and Members of the Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents: 


At a meeting of the Superintendents of Telegraph held 
in Chicago. October, 1906, a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of gathering together a sufficient amount of 
information from the different railroads to prepare a blank 
that could be used on any railroad by telegraph operator in 
transferx-ing train orders, bulletins, forms, messages, and 


any other unfinished business to the relieving operator. 


The Committee is composed of two members; but, unfor- 
tunately. they are located 840 miles apart, and it has been 
impossible for this committee to get together and handle 
this matter as it should like to have done. 

Quite a good deal of information was, however, gathered 
together by correspondence, and a proposed form printed 
and sent to the different members of this association for 
approval under date of February 19th, 1907. 

Some of the suggestions offered for improvement are 
as follows: 

NICKEL PLATE—Recommends book form with addi- 
tional space for over due trains. 

TERMINAL RR. ASSN. OF ST. LOUIS—Recommends 
book form with perforated duplicate sheet. so that carbon 
Copy ean be made and forwarded to head quarters daily. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY—Calls attention to difference 
in normal position of train order signals. 


UNION PACIFIC—Suggests larger space for number of 
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train orders on hand and recommends an additional space 
for trains overdue that have not passed. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL—Suggests radical change. 


WABASH RAILROAD-—Is satisfied with its present 
blank. 


LAKE SHORE—Suggests ink record. One sheet for 
every twenty-four hours, with foot notes instrueting ope- 
rators to make record of storms, improper working of wires, 
unsafe condition of track, bridges, ete. The blank to be 
forwarded to the chief dispatcher daily. | 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN—ASatisfied with its present 
blank. 


COTTON BELT—Satisfied with its present blank. 
SOUTHERN INDIANA-—Suggests radical changes. 


C. & A.—Satisfied with its present form. 

M. K. & T.—Suggests slight change. 

BIG FOUR—Recommends radieal change. 

MISSOURI PACIFIC—Fairly well satisfied with blank 
now in use, but would. like to see something better, if pos- 
sible. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE—Satisfied with its present form. 


C. & E. I—Recommends radical change. "The general 
manager of the C. & E. I. Railroad is awaiting the action 
of this convention before adopting any blank now in 
existenee. 

GRAND TRUNK-Suggests radieal change. | Reeoin- 
mends that the matter be introdueed at this eonvention for 
the purpose of discussion. with a view of arriving at a 


standard form applicable to any railroad. 
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Your committee has found that there is a very wide 
difference of opinion on this subject, and consequently got 
together on June 11th, 1907, and formulated a blank which 
it is thought will cover every objection so far offered. 

Your committee thinks also that there is no good reason 
why uniformity cannot be established in this matter because 

it is within the province of the Superintendent of Telegraph 
to make his recommendation on this subject; each member 
can take up individually with his superior officer the ques- 
tion of adopting the form we decide upon if he feels so 
disposecl. Recommendations made on this subject to be con- 
sidered as suggestions only, with a view of strengthening 
what we belieye to be a very weak point. 

Considering the present agitation against railroads | 
through out the country, your committee feels that every 
precaution should be taken with a view of placing the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs in case of accident; and con- 
siders the necessity for a satisfactory transfer blank very 
urgent. 

Respeetfully submitted, 
W. W. ASHALD, Chairman, 
JOHN L. DAVIS, 


Committee on Operators' Transfer Blank. 
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A. B. & C. R.R. 
TELEGRAPH OPERATORS’ TRANSFER. 
ina ha eee Station... /.........190.. Time......M. 


Condition of Train Order Signal...................... ee 


Position of Train Order Signal...................... Lee 


Order No....Addressed to....... 
Order No....Addressed to....... 


Train Orders on Hand Order No....Addressed to....... 
Order No....Addressed to....... 


Order No... . Addressed LO: cose 


Bulletins, Form, and Messages on Hand. 
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All overdue trains have passed exeept.................... 


Remarks: 
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— dn Me Relieving Operator. 


The above Reeord must be made in ink. 


(Such other footnotes as may be desired.) 
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Mr. Davis: As I said yesterday, our general manager 
called on me some months ago for something of this kind. I 
hoped Mr. Ashald would be here today, because he has some 
very splendid reasons to offer for having a blank of this 
kind in use and having uniformity. I would like some 
action taken so I can say to our general manager this form 
is approved or disapproved by this association. 


Mr. Walstrum: I see no mention made of transfer of 
Western Union accounts. I think that is an important 
matter. I have a good deal of trouble and I think some 
provisiom should be made for transferring commercial ac- 
counts. 


Mr. Davis: The object of this blank is to protect our- 
selves ia cases where an operator fails to transfer some very 
importaxat railroad matter to the relieving operator. We 
have casses where an operator has failed to deliver an order. 
You hawe a question of veracity between the two men and 
it is hard to determine which is wrong. That is what the 
committee had in mind. 


Mr. Chenery: I understood the committee was appoint- 
ed to just take care of operator’s transfers. I move the 
report of the committee be accepted and that this association 
endorse the form of transfer submitted. 


Whieh was seconded. 


Mr. Van Akin: Is this blank to remain in the office or 
is the Operator who goes off to take it with him as a receipt. 
What is to be done with a blank of this kind? 


Mr. Davis: We received some very splendid suggestions 
as to how this record should be kept. There are things we 
might talk on for two hours, but we have eliminated every- 
thing that we thought could bring about a difference of 
opinion and submitted for approval only the portions that 
we thought could be safely approved by every member. 
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Mr. Chenery: The method of handling the blank would 
be a matter of detail for each separate road. 
The motion to adopt report and form of blank, 


Was agreed to. 

Mr. Dailey: I move a rising vote of thanks be extended 
to Mr. Chenery for his untiring efforts as president of this 
association. 


Which was seconded. 


President Griffith: As that needs no discussion and 
everybody feels the same way, I will put the question. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to by a rising vote. 

Mr. Chenery: I simply thank you. I want to say to 
you it 1s an honor to belong to this association. I get more 
information in coming to this convention than the meeting 
of any other body. When I first attended the meetings, 
some sixteen years ago, I got back in the corner and listened, 
and listened for several years, until I felt I had enough force 
back of me to get up and do something. If I have done 
enough to merit the good will expressed here I am certainly 
gratified. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Chenery: I move that this association extend a vote 
of thanks to the telephone companies, the telegraph com- 
panies, representatives of the wireless telegraph company, 
and such other people as have extended courtesies to us 
during the convention, including the Pullman Company, 

Which was seconded, 


And agreed to. 

Mr. Rhoads moved the convention adjourn, 
Which was seconded. 

And agreed to. 


P. W. DREW, 
Secretary. 
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EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


The National Telegraphone Company, of Rochester, N. 
Y., had on exhibition samples of three standard wall and 
desk type composite sets and portable composite set for 
the use of repairmen. These instruments are equipped with 
devices to eliminate the noise usually present and to insure 
perfect telephonic communication over working telegraph 
wires with no interference to either. The exhibit was in 
charge of Mr. J ay G. Mitchell, engineer. Mr. G. E. Milligan, 
the president of the National Telegraphone Company, was 
also present. 


The North Electric Company, of Cleveland, O., had on 
exhibition a fifty-line magneto switch-board equipped with 
forty locking signals and ten standard drops. This visual 
signal is said to possess many advantages over the usual 
form of manually restored or mechanically restored drop. 
In operation the operator's view of the signals is not ob- 
scured by existing connections as the jacks and signals are 
not mounted together as in all forms of mechanical self- 
restoring drops. The signal is operated by ringing current 
from the subscribers’ telephone in the same manner as the 
standard form of drop, but when once actuated it locks 
into the exposed position displaying horizontal white bars 
and remains in that condition until restored by the inser- 
tion of the plug by the operator when it is restored to a 
normal condition. A standard five-bar bridging compact 

type wall telephone, standard five-bar bridging desk tele- 
phone, lineman's test set, ten and twenty-line non frame 
switehboards for small exehanges and samples of standard 
parts of equipment, were also shown. "The exhibit was in 
charge of Mr. Jay G. Mitehell, engineer of the company. 


A very interesting and novel working exhibit of light- 
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ning arresters was made by Mr. E. W. Vogel of the Railroad 
Supply Company, Chicago. Mr. Vogel exhibited several 
of this company’s style 812 arresters, connected up with 
relays and batteries, formed a closed circuit. High static 
discharges were allowed to enter the lines and the lightning 
arresters showed this high voltage current going to 
'ground,"' rather than enter the relays. The current used 
in this demonstration was about 25,000 volts, and the cur- 
rent used on the relays was that of three dry batteries; the 
lightning arresters took the high voltage discharges very 
successfully ánd without interfering with the operation of 
the relays or the currents supplying same. Mr. Vogel stated 
that probably 50,000 of these arresters have been in use 
during the last two years, and that so far as he knows no 
telegraph or sigtial instruments have been injured or burned 
out on any cireuit where these arresters have been in use. 


The Sandwich Electric Company, of Sandwich, Ill., was 
represented by Mr.. H. O. Hugh, E. C. Hennis and Louis 
Casper.’ Their exhibit consisted of an improved system in 
telegraphy, in addition to the various types of their well 
known telegraphone. The new telegraph arrangement was 
set up for operation in a manner that showed clearly the 
method of operation and the practicability of the system. 
The chief function of the system is obtaining an additional 
Morse cireuit from a way wire. Any number of intermediate 
way stations may be operated on this system ; at the same 
time a through circuit between the terminals may be de- 
rived. There is no artificial line or other complications 
inherent to duplex systems. The telegraphone was shown 
to operate upon this circuit simultaneously. This system 
is a radical departure from the ordinary telegraph system 
and considerable interest was manifested in the same by the 
visiting superintendents. Detailed information will be glad- 
lv furnished to interested parties regarding this apparatus 
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have requirements for additional telegraph facilities without 
the necessity of stringing more circuits. This device has 
been tried in practical operation and extremely satisfactory 
results were obtained. 


The Western Electric Company, of Chicago and New 
York. exhibited a line of telephone and telegraph apparatus. 
The apparatus used for compositing telegraph lines con- 
sisting of wall and portable station sets and the necessary 
condensers, resistances and terminel differentiators for the 
«quipment of intermediate and terminel telegraph stations 
were on view. A full line of standard Western Union type 
telegraph apparatus. simple and quadruplex circuits, was 
‘ulso displayed. The company was represented by W. E. 
Harkness. 


The United States Eleetrie Company. with offiee at 95 
William Street, New York City. gave a very complete ex- 
hibition of the Gill Seleetor deviee showing its applieation 
in actual operation. This device by its combination worked 
on the regular telegraph circuit, throws into the circuit a 
continuous ringing bell, thereby notifving the operator that 
he is wanted on that circuit. The device is called a selector 
because any number of instruments ean be placed on the 
- circuit. each having a numerical combination of its own, 
and by the working of its partieular eombination on the 
Morse key at the calling office, any office on the circuit may 
he called and the bell will ring continuously in that and in 
no other office on the circuit. In connection with the 
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selector, Mr. Gill has perfected an ''answer-baek."' This 
ingenious little arrangement repeats baek to the ealling 
office the number of the office ealled. at the same time throw- 
ing into circuit a continuous ringing bell. "The calling 


office knows to a certainty that its signal has been received 
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and that the bell is ringing. Models of the semaphore 
device were also shown. This arrangement enables the 
despatcher to throw a semaphore, at any place where a 
semaphore is installed. The semaphores are equipped with 
the ‘‘answer-back.’’ repeating back to the sending office the 
. number of the semaphore under operation and thus insur- 
ing the operator of the fact of its proper execution. All 
of these deviees operate on the already existing telegraph 


line. 


These selective calling devices are of great economic 
value, and especialy useful in connection with the operating 
departments of railroads in various forms of application. 
By the use of the Gill Selector the following are a few of 
the advantages insured: First, a great saving in time of 
employees now used in ealling operator; second, a great 
Increase in the capacity of the wire for doing business due 
to saving.of time now used in ealling operator; third, for 
the train despatcher a most sure and speedy transmission of 
train orders and a minimum of lay-outs; fourth, this device 
provides a means for calling an operator in an emergency. 
at night or when he is off duty, when a wreek or accident 
is imminent, for a bell ean be plaeed in his room at his 
home and by its ringing the necessity of his immediate 
presence at his instrument will be made known to him. The 
representatives, at the Atlantie City Convention, were Mr. 
Edwin R. Gill, the inventor; Mr. Howard E .Merrell. general 
manager; Mr. Harrison Osborne, secretary, and Mr. W. H. 
Merrell, installation chief. 


Mr. Richard D. Brixey. of New York. a son of W. R. 
Brixey. the well-known manufacturer of aerial under- 
ground and submarine eables, and of the famous "" Kerite"" 
tape. was an interested attendant at the convention. Tle 


was elected an associate member of the association and savs 
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that in future he will attend ‘‘all the shows.” He has an 
affable manner, made acquaintances ,readily and appeared 


to be exceedingly well received by all the delegates present. 


Mr. John J. Ghegan, of New York, president and general 
manager of J. H. Bunnell and Company, Inc., than which 
there is no better or more favorably known manufacturing 
concern of telegraphic supplies, was also among those pres- 
ent. He had a hand shake for all, for no man has a wider 
acquaintance among the fraternity than he, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the convention was an excellent one for 
a cordial renewal of ‘‘friendly relations.’’ He did not for- 
get to bring along with him a little memento for each of 
the members. This consisted of a decidedly natty little 
“wallet” of pigskin, each being stamped with the name of 
the recipient. Of course the wives and daughters of the 
members were equally well remembered, only that the pock- 
etbooks for the ladies were different in design and,the 
names omitted, more in keeping with feminine requirements 
and dignity. Mrs. and Miss Ghegan accompanied Mr. 
Ghegan. 


Mr. A. P. Eckert. of the Safety Insulated Wire and 
Cable Company. an associate member, was also present with 
his wife. Mr. Eckert is always an interested attendant at 
these yearly conventions, no matter where held. 


Mr. John Langan. who represented the Okonite Com- 
pany of New York, whose wires and tapes, Okonite and 
Mansen, and Candee weatherproof wires, are recognized as 
standard products, was inducted into associate membership 
and received a fine reception from those present. 


TRADE MARK. 
REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 


OKONITE 


WIRES AND CABLES 


Both overhead and underground are carrying 
without interruption electric currents for 
light, power and sound. Long life and abso. 
lute reliability are qualities that have made 
OKONITE everywhere recognized as 


* The Standard Signal Wire" 


As General Western Distributers we carry a 
complete Chicago stock; also a full line of 


D. & W. Enclosed Fuses 
and Safety Devices, and 
Construction Material for 
All Classes of Work 


Central Electric Company 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


OF 


Railway Telegraph Superintendents 


Organized in Chicago, Nov. 20th, 1882. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


ae 
c Uu 
PAST PRESIDENTS 

W. IK. OMOIOYX. v vw» ILeDPEERdM PEU ETC aa REV Si de Pd eui 1882 
WK. MODO. 2c REESE PRIOR Ee WOO SUE RE edad 1883 
C SCIEN asd ves esuovERReRE RAN IEEE XEM ee VO aude Dea a «ee 1884 
C. W. Hammond........ceeseeete he ehe see e ese eres 1885 
A R OW (0 rm 1886 
Geo; L: LADE 2i 9 9 WERE DIM ER we ale eto cee 1887 
660. C. Kinsman. sieisen oo ERANT E eR NR E RE EE e 1888 
C. A. Darlton;. evolvere ————— ————— — 1889 
CeT WINANS Cice ERE CEN VERSIO E qu Wes pe edes 1890 
CxS. JONCS PP pota eC rT Te 1891 
L. SH ROE ass ob pee dae ROC UR I ee ee es ere ee ee ee 1892 
Ua TY DP 1893 
Leu. lg EU 1894 
M B^ CON SUG S coke a rhe Oh aie ait ie SUS ated uod eda aq a 1895 
Ge “DURAN 6 eiue bab Soi Oey Bou, ae Aaa ides Dui Mali hd 1896 
Js MS Dati Ge cya teats bL REQUE sade EUN Me a ua v decre d 1897 
We dior "cr TEN 1898 
DNO co cro io Se ee ea i ee URE TM 1899 
om AR Die eI 1900 
C. RB. ANC ve es cedent e EDEN Genus kw Shae aaa 1901 
J -H Jacoby eraser e tebe ER e a mda uie deua sooro 1902 
Cope RBORUS uie ee boat hae EAN eed 1903 
H.C OC vce anus re ca E EN EE EE 1904 
E E TONEY osere exe Ie ON aR we WER KEY 1905 
E A, CHONG 2500.25 uve qu se a a a ee EPR EE ee 1906 


E- Pe GAM eea aaa a a a aa 1907 


OFFICERS 


I908-9 
PRESIDENT. 
W, J. Camp........... C P. BY. xs Montreal 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
G. W. Dailey.......... C. & N. W. Ry...... . Chicago, Ill 


COMMITTEES 


ARRANGEMENTS, 
E. H. Millington....... Mich. Central......... Detroit, Mich, 
Wm. Marshall ........ Cz. Po UMP qc Toronto, Ont. 
G. C. Kinsman......... Wabash .............. Decatur, Ill. 
W. W. Ashald......... G. T elici QE Vues ds Montreal. 
Wm, Kline ........... L.S. & M, S.......... Toledo, O. 
LADIES' RECEPTION. 
Mrs, E. H. Millington, ^». Mrs. G. C, Kinsman, 
Mrs. Wm. Marshall, Mrs. Wm, Kline, 
Mrs. W, W. Ashald. 
TOPICS. 

J L, Davis............ C, & E. I. Ry........ Chicago, Ill. 
E. Parsons............ Ill] Cent. Ry.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Percy Hewett ........ Sunset Lines.......... Houston, Tex, 


HIGH TENSION WIRE CROSSINGS. 


G. A. Cellar........... Pa. Lines W. of P....Pittsburgh, Pa. 
G. H. Groce.......... In: Central... iy ans Chicago, Ill. 
G. W, Dailey.......... Ce Be INOW oot 658 Dy Chicago, Ill. 

E. H. Millington...... NU. atta iiti sd s Detroit. 

Chas, Selden.......... Bw Oe Soe ee AN Baltimore. 


SUB-COMMITTEES ON QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Eastern. 

C, Selden, L. B, Foley, A. B, Taylor. 
Western. 

E. A. Chenery, J. L. Davis, C. S, Rhoads. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 
Title. 


The organization shall be known as ‘‘The Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 


ARTICLE II. 
Object. 


The object of this Association shall be: ‘‘The Improve- 


" and the promotion and 


ment of the Telegraph Service. 
advancement in general of the interests of the telegraph 


department of railroads, 


ARTICLE III. 
Who May be Members. 


See. 1l. The membership of the Association shall be of 
three classes: Active, Associate and Honorary. 


See. 2. Who may be Active Members: 


Anyone connected in an official capacity with the tele- 
graph, telephone, electric light, electric power, or electric 
signal department of any railroad, may become an Active 
Member of this Association, by subscribing to the Constitu- 
tion and paying into the Treasury $5.00 per annum and 
receiving a majority vote of the members present. 


See. 3. Who may be Associate Members. 


Anyone connected with a telegraph or telephone supply 
house or publication may become an Associate Member, 
subject to receiving a majority vote of the members present 
and paying into the Treasury $5.00 per annum. 

Associate Members shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of Active Members, except that they shall not be 
allowed to vote. 
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See. 4. Who may be Honorary Members: 


Men prominent in Railway Telegraph or Telephone 
circles, and those who have by furnishing papers and other- 
wise eontributed to the suecess of the Association, and any 
Aetive Member, who is in good standing as to payment of 
dues, leaving the serviee of railroad eompanies or of the 
departments mentioned in See. 2, may become an Honorary 
Member upon receiving a majority vote of members present. 
Honorary members shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of Active Members except that they shall not be 
allowed to vote. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers. 


The officers of this Association shall be elected by ballot, 
and shall hold office for one year, or until their successors 
are chosen. They shall consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer; the last two offices may be 
filled by one person. The officers of this Association shall 
constitute an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
Duties of Officers. 


President—The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and perform such other duties as are 
generally performed by that officer. 


Viee-President—The Vice-President shall preside in the 
absenee of the President, and when so acting shall be 
governed by the rules preseribed for that officer. 


Seeretary — The Seeretary shall keep correct minutes of 
each meeting. and eause the same to be printed immediately 
after edjournment, and send to each member two eopies of 
the same. Tle shall also notify the members, by eireular. 
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of the time and plaee of each meeting, and perform such 


other duties as may be required by the Executive Committee. 


Treasurer—The Treasurer shall collect all moneys due 
the Association, giving his receipt therefor, pay all bills 
contracted for by it, upon the approval of the Executive 
Committee, and at each annual meeting render a detailed 
statement of the receipts and expenditures of the previous 
year, which statement shall be printed with the proceedings 
of the meeting at which it is presented. In order to meet 
expenses in excess of the receipts from annual dues, he shall 
levy a pro rata assessment upon the members of this Asso- 


ciation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Vacancies. 


In case of a vacancy in any office, it shall be filled for 


the remainder of the year by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Seven members shall constitute a quorum at any meeting. 


Amendments to the Constitution. 


This constitution shall be changed only by an amendment 
offered in writing at a regular meeting, one month’s notice 
having been given to each member by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and ean only be adopted by an affirmative vote of 


two-thirds of the members present. 


L. uil. pr JN o O 
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BY-LAWS. 


1. The Executive Committee is authorized to declare 


applicants acting members previous to the annual meeting. 


2. The annual meeting of this Association shall be held 
at such time and place as shall be designated by the major- 


ity vote of members at a previous meeting. 


3. Special meeting may be held upon the eall of the 
Executive Committee, when requested by seven or more 


members. 


4. Any member who is in arrears in payment of dues 
ninety days after the annual meeting shall be considered 
suspended, and should dues not be paid on or before the 
succeeding annual meeting, his name shall be dropped from 


the roll of membership. 


At all meetings the following shall be the order of 


business: 
Election of New Members. 


1 
2. Reading the Minutes of Regular and Special Meet- 


Report of Treasurer. 


Reports of Standing Committees. 


Election of Officers. 


3 
4 
5. Reports of Special Committees. 
6 
7. Miscellaneous Business. 
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Adjournment. 
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LIST OF ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Name. Railroad. 
C. P. Adams.......... Southern ............. 
W. W. Ashald......... G: To 1. 299092 ws 
B. B. Baughman...... W e I E... nus 
F. E. Bentley......... T. R. R. Assn........ 
E. R. Bonnell......... QC C: & SU Eecbis 
George Boyce...... ...C. St. P, M. & O... 
F. G. Boyer........... NoT C0 uu osennaenr: 
F. M. Brown......... Pom dl Eire becca ew 
J. C, Browne.......... St. L, I. M. & S...... 
S. K. Bullard......... M. Kis Eli 
W. J. Camp........ ..Can. Pacific........... 
G. A, Cellar........... Pa. Lines W. of P.... 
E, A, Chenery......... Mo, Pac. .......... ee 
J. P. Church. ..... garde WADESR. op stats cuore et 
W. P. Cline........... A C Line. scc 9g ee 
W. L, Connelly....... CQ L-E Sictecoussaiss 
G. W. Dailey......... Q oue NOW eas cds 
J. L. Davis........... CU B olli 
E. W. Day............ Bo O:oesssioewss2 6s 
E. E, Dildine......... Nor, Pa. vex ui 
G. A. Dornberg...... ..Pa. Lines W of P.... 
P. W. Drew.......... Wis. Central.......... 
DOT Dyer. veis S. P. L, A. & S. L... 
J. B, Fisher...... — ONNA PETS 
L, B. Foley........... D I & W.oellsEs 
A. S. Foote........... Sunset Lines.......... 
S. A. D, Forristall....B. & M............... 
B, F. Forbes.......... Q. S Loue S 
UY FIRES G UC. M. SL P. ess 
C. H. Gaunt........... A T. & S. Ple 


O. C. Greene.......... 
E. P. Griffith......... 


Nor. Pac. 222 x4 T 


Address, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Montreal, Que. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Decatur, Ill. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Gibson, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Baltimore, Md, 
St, Paul, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y, 
Houston, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Topeka, Kas. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Name. Railroad. Address, l 
G. H. Groce........... I]. Central............ Chicago, Ill, 
J. G. Hampton........ No. Amn. T, Co...... Deseronto, Ont. 
A. Hatton ............ Cy GPs. ins ts Pade eas .. Winnepeg, Man. 
J, L. Henritzy......... C E E. PERDU ER Denver Col, 
Percy Hewett ....... . Sunset Lines.......... Houston, Tex. 
H. C. Hope........... C. St. P. M, & O...... St. Paul, Minn. 
J. G, Jennings........ C R I. & PB s Chicago, Ill, 
F. T. Jennings........ CIP Ed Sudburg, Ont. 
W. M. Johnson, Jr..... B. & I1. vex RS Greenville, Pa, 
L. M. Jones.......... AT. & S. EF... Topeka, Kas 
G. C, Kinsman....... .Wabash —À TOR Decatur, Ill. 
V. T. Kissinger....... B. & NEG rs Lincoln, Neb, 
Wm. Kline ........... L. S. & M, S.......... Toledo, O. 
E, A. Klippel....... Oe Rs e NV ee bus Portland, Ore. 
C. L. Lathrop......... S «e Nosvecseses Angelica, N. Y, 
C, M. Lewis.......... E oW TU Reading, Pa. 
E. J. Little........... Gt: NOE: uio EN St. Paul, Minn. 
R. L. Logan.......... Ko C SOUl ik ERE Kansas City, Mo. 
E, E. McClintock...... (NONSE bau 65.6% ..Denver, Colo, 
G. B. McCoy.......... Y. & M.: Woo SS Greenville, Miss. 
W. P. McFarlane...... C & N. Wee eta exe Omaha, Neb. 
M. Magiff ............ Cent. Vt. nodus Dev St, Albans, Vt. 
M. W. Maguire........ | EP E. caged Norfolk, Va. 
W. Marshall ......... SE MU m Toronto, Ont. 
W, S. Melton......... Q È p , eae Lexington, Ky, 
R. W. Mitchener...... N, Y. C, & St. L...... Cleveland, O. 
E. H. Millington...... M E e E E E E e Detroit, Mich, 
J. L. Orbison......... (Howe Duiséerews Cincinnati, O. 
C. A. Parker... D. N. W. & P... Denver, Colo. 
E. Parsons............ HI Cent. 62x: dv EU Chicago, Ill. 


E. A. Patterson....... C. M. & St. P. Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Name. Railroad. Address, 
C. P, Phelps.......... Iz X UN SIL Zi UR Louisville, Ky. 
W. H. Potter......... Souter ues. Res nus Washington, D. C. 
F. S. Rawlings........ Sou. Pac. 2v e£ n San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo, Reith ........... Vitginia: akccnteongudse Norfolk, Va, 
C. S, Rhoads......... C.C. C. & St. L...... Indianapolis, Ird. 
Thos, Rodger......... GE EE E Montreal, Que. 
Geo. Rooke .......... C. PPP Montreal, Que. 
W. W. Ryder......... C B. & Q.... sos Chicago, Ill. 
C. Selden ............ Boo& Oring se eieeuw saws Baltimore, Md, 
J. B. Sheldon......... Union” Pac. 294 Omaha, Neb. 
F, G. Sherman....... C. R. R. of N. J...... New York, 
N, E. Smith........... N. Y., N.H .& H...... New Haven, Corn. 
F. W. Smith.......... B. & L. ES i94 Greenville, Pa. 
P. W, Snider.......... C Po eel eea St. John, N. B. 
F. S. Spafard......... C. R.T & P... Chicago, Ill. 
J, S, Stevens......... LEE EO MC Richmond, Va, 
A. B. Taylor.......... N. Y. C. & H. R...... New York. 
HD. Teed csi oes St. L & S. F......... St, Louis, Mo. 
GC. Todd censé e ox N. Y. C, & St. L......Cleveland, O. 
E. E. Torrey.......... Mo 28, OO rh sea he Ss Jackson, Tenn. 
H. A. Tuttle.......... M. St. P, & S, S...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. L. Van Akin....... N. Y, C. & H. R...... Syracuse, N, Y. 
F. H. Van Etten...... Sou. Ind o asec Chicago, Ill, 
J. M. Walker......... D & R, (0: s Denver, Colo. 
W, C. Walstrum....... N. E W.o ooo egi Roanoke, Va. 
B. Weeks............. TE ent... uius Memphis, Terr. 
L. S. Well8... ua Long Island ———À— es Long Island City. 
W. F. Williams....... S. A, LANG: ars deles Portsmouth, Va. 
R, N, Young.......... Ce IEP stoke EE Winnipeg, Man. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


RODE BUixie as ieu ear ares oie e. Ru RICE AP ERA ER CURE New York, 
O88 230897700 0 PL cria dead pagar ...Chicago 
Ac ON: BullélScos sexa siti eee ep EV EPexe Reds en E ERES Boston 
HE P SCIBUSODA. i Seded EQ Eb E ode nales dada Chicago. 
A B. COnOVer scsi e EE TOP — — p Chicago. 
He Ib Crouse aua ku CR ERO Ce por wis Deli d Montreal, Que. 
WF Crowell: eiue 3 EX pp NA v a pea ih eats New York. 
Geo. M. Dodge..... e ducEd E pedis Sc Ge aa a d Valparaíso, Ind, 
A; PECK OLS 26 ate e$ ERREUR RIRs qa ds New York. 
RB OBOWlB go vos Sa OSS eC ee hae we P ES aa Ee Chicago. 
J J. MANO BA oim bUeeERY AGERE E RE CC QM usq adu New York. 
Edwin R. Gl ic dade Saueuuuantsxe cera ope aai ee ee Rt New York. 
LC Hallo e cae aer duy Ex reed ird uota d LS d s As Newark, N. J. 
ME B HSEFKBEOSS. ies. mE EROR WERE SA AR OE New York, 
Te S: JIHemlnEeWBYVA car Tabs ok Cae OS eee ENIM Buffalo, N, Y. 
Alex Henderson ..ecabuu e SERVE NN REQUE RP NE Boston, Mass. 
W-E TAU MON S eel ERAN ERERROEX REA Ad Cen s Dayton, O. 
E C HIDSOIEoe C edu Wise ER RE ede AE E ada Montreal. 
S: JODBSOD 4222 tem C Pes OR eee xe bes y Va Cp DEA E New York. 
HL IBIS ED Se esL Ae he C t e o RR eos New York 
JC -Kelsey cose ehh ote acd ne © Ria EX pe BS ie Yo ie ee qug Chicago. 
FOUN -Langan .26c.56.4netadowstsw ee NO e dicite Darei a c New York. 
M. E. SUDESUDDPABOU. suco niaeumla deiude rea Ec New York. 
E. CCLOWISoWS: 4 ivy od VI Een ER Ur SA D ad Nd t uad Os Chicago, 
HE. MerIDHbeleiee xe daw ehe pr New York. 
Pow oe: LLG lac EeLesev Ea Ead mem uda Re RM e Ei da New York. 
Jav G. Mitchells; iat escena E RE Ed ED RE .... Cleveland, O. 
Harrison OsSDOTN ..c266 6309 eer x RR eun ER Rr na ...New York. 
pr H: RCO 4 4 bg ne 50a a,c E RAE pEE AR eure tud New York, 
LH. O0.RUEl. er EP VIRERTA ARE ES Vasa uode sd qs Sandwich, Ill, 
Bo Shepard s sus lst qu eo ac d DX WERT ATO Ede OM Syracuse, N. Y, 
LI d ule T He sraao Go ondes Ra ubi PE ar S d Rochester, N. Y. 
Henry Me Speri use seesaw we eee anes itis emt New York. 
AON ORC iia Satine eee bad ote » eel asd nah ter gg GG eat a ea ah Chicago, 
"pub ci cup rcp GS Ome Be oe Me atae ae eee ee a Chicago, 
Archibald Wray clic ork Eten EA E pd RE a e Re ea ce dH Chicago. 


FEE MA ullo JEFE Philadelphia. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Thos A. Edison. 


John E3. Taylor, 
T.D. X .«3ckwood. 
Raph WS, Pope. 
JC B æ clay. 
1B, St «wart. 
AJ, Xem ring, 
CH XE aristol. 
C E. Ev :- eeman. 


Wm, M za ver, Jr. 


Geo, C. Maynard, 


W. K, Morley. 
F. P. Valentine. 
W. E. Gilmore. 
T V. MES Ner. 

H. F. Ei Oughton. 
^F. Wallick. 
J. Levin 
"ER, Terhume. 
James Kent. . 
G. F. NN eidman. 
HO Bcoby. 
S. M. Dugan. 
N. 3. Holton. 
Wenden Baker. 
L. n. Korty. 


R. C. Clowry. 
WwW. C. Brown. 
Geo. W. Stevens, 
Marvin Hughitt. 
W. M, Greene. 
T. P. Cook, 

F. S. Gannon. 
Geo, T. Williams. 
Belvidere Brooks, 
I. N. Miller. 

T. R. Taltavall. 
J. W, Fortune, 
W. J. Murphy. 

C. D, Gorham. 
Charles McLaughlin, 
J, B. Taltavall. 
E. A, Smith, 

C. G. Sholes, 

A. R. Swift, 


E. Borden, 


F. E. Clary. — 
C. A, Darlton. 
C. F, Annett, 
Geo. L. Lang. 
F. A, C. Ferguson. 
H, C. Sprague 
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Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention. 


— 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
June 24th, 25th, 26th, 1908. 


The twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the Associ- 
ation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, was held in 


the Ladies’ Ordinary of the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 


Quebec, on Wednesday. Thursday and Friday, June 24th, 
25th and 26th, 1908. 


ATTENDANCE 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


W. W. Ashald and wife, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal. 
B, B. Baughman, W. & L, E., Canton, O. 

F. M. Brown, FP. & L, E., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

F. G. Boyer and wife, N. T, Co., Oil City, Pa, 

Geo. Boyce, C. St. P. M. & O,, St. Paul, Minn, 


J. P, Church, Wabash, Decatur, Ill. 

G. A. Cellar, Pa, Lines W. of P., Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. P. Cline, wife and daughter, A. C. Line, Wilmington, N. C. 
E. A. Chenery and son, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. J. Camp and wife, C, P, R., Montreal. , 

G. A .Dornberg, Pa. Lines W. of P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. T, Dyer, S. P. L. A. & S. L., Los Angeles, Cal, 

E. Iz Dildine, Nor. Pac., St. Paul, Minn. 

G, W, Dailey, C. & N. W., Chicago. 


John L. Davis, wife and son, C. & E. Is., Chicago. 
W. Drew ard wife, Wis. Cent., Chicago. 

A. D. Forristall, B. & M., Boston. 

D. Foley and wife, D, L, & W., New York. 

F. Prohes and wife, O. S. la, Salt Lake City. , 
n 

P 


pon 


, Fisher, Penna R. R., Philadelphia. 
, Griffith, wife and daughter, Erie R, R., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Jo 


A. Hatton, C. P. R., Winnipeg. 

J. G. Hampton, No. Amn. Tel Co., Deseronto, Ont. 

W. MI. Johnson, Jr., B, & L. E., Greenville, Pa, 

F. T. Jennings, C. P. R., Sudburg, Ont. 

V. T. Kissinger and wife, C. B. & Q., Lincoln, Neb. 
Wm, K1 ine, L, S. & M, S, Toledo, O. 

C L. E.zathrop and wife, P. S. & N., Angelica, N. Y. 
CM. X Lewis, P. & R., Reading, Pa. 

RL. X «gan and wife, K. C. Sou., Kansas City, Mo, 

V. Ma mshal, C. P. R., Toronto, Ont. 

EH. wa ilington, M. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich, , 
M. Mag A [ff and wife, Cent. Vt., St. Albans, Vt. 

WS NÆ elton and son, C. N. O. & T, P., Lexington, Ky. 
EE NX «-Clintock, C. & W., Denver, Colo. 

W.P. FwEcFarlane, C, & N. W., Omaha, Neb. 

Thos, F& odger and wife, G. T., Montreal. 

Geo. "Y.  Rooke, C. P. R., Montreal. 

C $. Xt Ya oads, C. C. C. & St. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. w. Kayder and wife, C, B. & Q., Chicago. 

Fred NX Smith, B. & L., E. ,Greenville, Pa. 

Chas, Selden, B. & O., Baltimore, 

J. 8. Stevens, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 

P. W. Snider and wife, C. P. R., St. John, N. B. 
tea B. Sheldon, Union Pac., Omaha, Neb. 
tie mniith, N. Y. N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn, 

H S Sherman and wife, C. R. R. of N, J., New York, 
" p T eed, St. L. & S. F., St. Louls. 

"^ Todd and wife, N. Y. C. & St. L., Cleveland). 
lY e Taylor, wife and daughter, N .Y. C. & H. R., New York. 
P H ‘Wan Akin and wife, N. Y. C. & H, R., Syracuse, N. Y, 
w e ‘Van Etten, Sou. Ind., Chicago. 

`~. WNalstrum and daughter, N. & W., Roanoke, Va. 

Wi LN ‘Williams, wife and daughters, S. A. Line, Portsmouth, Va. 

R. N. Young, C. P. R., Winnepeg, Man. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


R. D, Brixey, New York. 
A. N. Bullens, Boston. 
V. D. Crouch, Montreal, 
W. TF. Crowell, New York. 
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G. M. Dodge and son, Valparaiso, Ind. 
A. P. Eckert and wife, New York, 
E. R .Gill, New York. 

John J. Ghegan, wife and daughter, New York. 
L, C. Hall, Newark, N. J. 

W. E, Harkness, New York. 

T. S. Hemengway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. E. Hinmon, Dayton, O. 

. C. Hirsch, Montreal: 

. A. Kaiser, New York. 

C. Kelsey and wife, Chicago, 

. E. Launbranch, New York, 

. C. Lewis and wife, Chicago, 

. E. Merrill and wife, New York. 
P. W. Miller, New York. 
Franklin H. Reed, New York. 

H. O. Rugh, Sandwich, Ill, 

H. C. Slemin, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bert H. Shepard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. W. Vogel and wife, Chicago. 
J. V. Watson, Chicago. 

Archibald Wray, Chicago. 

Geo, F. Wiley, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HONORARY MEMBERS AND VISITORS. 


James Kent and wife, Montreal. 

Wm. Maver, Jr., wife and daughter, New York. 
John B. Taltavall, wife and daughter, New York. 
I. McMichael and wife, Toronto, Ont. 

F. E. Clary, New Haven, Conn. 

Edgar A. Smith, Boston. , 

N. R. Fill, St, Louis, Mo. 

L. S. Humes and wife, Montreal, 

Wm. W. Mulford, New York. 

C. L. Howk, Chicago. 

. W. Swan, New York. 

. R. Newell, New York, 

. R, Wright and wife, Rochester, N. Y. 

. E. Lawlor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. G. Francis, wife and sons, Chicago. 


ron DQ 
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Chas. E. Hague and wife, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. O. Oliver, Philadelphia. 

H. C. Stephan, Buffalo, N, Y. 

W. T. Saunders, Chicago. 

L. B. McFarlane and wife, Montreal. 

8.B Kramer, Montreal. 

L. H. MA errill, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J, H. Ke mehan, Montreal. 

Misses E23. N. and Jane Neeley, Portsmouth, Va. 
Ms A. W. Cornish, Lincoln, Neb. 

Gladys £m 2nd Eric Camp, Montreal. 

A.C. Li wademuth and wife, Chicago. 

Val. V. Mintun, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jams Aw _ Rugh, Sandwich, Ill. 

Misses IwVEay and Margaret Kent, Montreal, 
John P>. Richardson and wife, Montreal. 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 
(Wednesday, June 24th, 1908). 


The Convention was called to order at 10:15 A. M., the 
roe Mr. E. P. Griffith, Erie Railway, Jersey City. 
"ak being in the chair. 


In O Pening the proceedings the President said: 


Gen temen, as President of this Association it is verv 
Pleasant indeed for me to see so many of you here in 
mai Aimee at our twenty-seventh annual convention. This 

ates to me that we, like the City in which we are hold- 
ing this Convention, have made great strides in advance 
since the time we met here before. 


Wt is my pleasure to introduce to you Alderman George 
s Sadler, representing the Corporation of the City of 
Montreal, and His Worship the Mayor. who has been un- 
avoidably detained and who has not found it possible to 
De with us at this, our opening session. 
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I have much pleasure in introducing to you Alderman NE 


George W. Sadler. n m 
Alderman Sadler: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, ovs 
of the American Association of Telegraph Superintendents, CoA 


I hope you will excuse me if I appear to be rather slow i P 
getting out the name of your Association. I can assure T 
that it is because I wish to be very particular indeed. 


In my capacity as an Alderman, I have met with so many ! E" 
telegraphers—although I know vou do not look like the | eter 
kind of telegraphers I refer to—still. I want to be sure that E 
I get your name right. cm 

My duty this morning is a very pleasant one, indeed, and nae 
one of my first remarks must be an apology for His Worship, ` DE 
Mavor Patette, who is absent in Europe. I know he would is yea 
have been only too delighted to weleome you on behalf of r 
the Citizens and Corporation of the great City of Montreal. ux 

I have also to apologize for our acting Mayor, upon mut 


whom the duty of welcoming you should devolve in the ES 
absence of our worthy Chief Magistrate. Today, as some 
of vou probably know. is the feast of St. John Baptiste, the 
patron Saint of our French Canadian citizens, and, in the 
hurry and excitement of his efforts to honor his patron "M 
saint, onr Worthy Acting Mayor may have forgotten the 
Ameriean Assoeiation of Railway Telegraph Superinten- 
dents. E 

In the absenee of these two very worthy and distin- "n 
guished gentlemen it becomes my pleasure to weleome you k UN 
to our eity on behalf of the Corporation and Citizens of "SE 
Montreal. 


I understand that it is some years since you have held a 
meeting with us. That being the ease, I know vou will find 
a ereat deal of difference in the City of Montreal, as com- 
pared with what it was when you were here some years ago. 


` 


x 


4 


N 
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Although it looks a bit eloudy today, I trust that the 
sun will shine bright while you are here, and that your stay 
wil be one which will be long remembered as the most 
Successful meeting in the history of your Association. 


Itriastthat you will make yourself perfectly at home in 
our e? t. w— , and that you will enjoy every minute of the time 
Joul soe xad with us. 


So Fz res the technical side of your meeting is concerned, 
Idono-t need to say anything. You are an old and impor- 
fant A sx ssociation, and I know that whatever subjects are 
brouskatt — before you for consideration will be thoroughly 
dealt We X th, and that the results of your deliberations will 
rfet > redit upon yourselves, both as an Association and 
indivicd we ally. 


Once again I bid you a hearty welcome to our city, and 
hope th at when you come to leave us you will do so feeling 
benefi ted by your short stay with us, and, with a deter- 
mati c r4 to come and see us again in the very near future. 


President Griffith: I am sure we will feel grateful to 
Alderm an Sadler for his kind words of welcome to us 
this M Orning, and I am sure that each member of this 
Associa t ion present, appreciates fully what he has said. 


We have with us also today a gentleman, who, perhaps, 
ae ™Or-e instrumental than any other individual in bring- 


mg this Association to Montreal this vear. and in making the 
arren ements for our care and entertainment. 


I have much pleasure in introducing to vou Mr. Charles 


Chaput, Viec-President of the Business Men's League of - 
Montreal, 


Mr, Chaput: Mr. President. ladies and gentlemen, in 
the absenee of the President cf the Montreal Business Men’s 
Vueagne, Mr. Herry Myles, it is my plersant duty to say a 
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few words of welcome to you, as Vice-President of that 
organization. 


In the name of the Montreal Business Men’s League, I 
have much pleasure in extending to you a hearty welcome 
to the City of Montreal, and sincerely hope that your stay 
amongst us will be a most pleasant and enjoyable one. 


The Montreal Business Men’s League, since its inception 
has always taken a deep interest in all conventions coming 
to Montreal. I may say that we have been instrumental in 
bringing many mectings to our city, and every year will 
add to this number. 

We hope that your meeting here will be a most profitable 
one, and, when you have transacted your business and taken 
in some of the sights of our fair city, we will say to you 
** Aurevoir, come again.” 


bi 


I am very sorry to hear that Mrs. Griffith, the wife of 
your worthy President is not here today. Miss Griffith, 
however, is here in her stead, and I am sure is fully capable 
of filling her place with honor and dignity. 


I cannot allow this occasion to pass without offering Miss 
Griffith a few flowers. 


On behalf of the Association, Mr. Chaput then presented 
‘Miss Griffith with a magnificent bouquet of American 
Beauty roses. 


President Griffith: Mr. Chaput, I regret that Mrs. 
Griffith is so indisposed as to be unable to be present this 
morning at the opening of this meeting. I wish to thank you 
very kindly on behalf of the Association for your words 


: of weleome to us here, and I also wish to thank you on 


behalf of Miss Griffith for your kind words, and the magnifi- 
cent bouquet with which vou have presented her. 

Mr. Sadler, and Mr. Chaput, in your official capacities. 
I wish to thank you on behalf of this Association for the 
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kind greetings you have expressed towards us this morning. 
I know we all feel that we shall have a very enjoyable and 
profitable time during our stay here. 


This Convention is not a Convention of the kind which 
has be era recently agitating our cousins on the other side of 
the imna €xinary line. Although we have a good deal of wire 
pullin sz, Iam pleased to say that it is not of the kind which 
is uua X y done at political meetings. | 


Ma n —- of us have been to your city before, and the recol- 
letin œ f the pleasant times we had then is still fresh in our 
minds, “We are glad to see so many more on this occasion. 


As A said before, we have grown a great deal since our 
last ne @ ting here, and we hope that you have grown in pro- 
portion . 

Again I wish to thank you very kindly. 


Unle-s there is some objeetion to it, I think it would be a 
mod Plan for us to take a recess for five or ten minutes, 
i order to permit the ladies who do not wish to remain 
"thus, to go and see the shops. 


RECESS. 
POr the Convention re-opening, the Secretary said: 


U 


m The first order of business, aecording to our by-laws, is 
i € TéCention of new members. The following have applied 
0 poe ONE 

i mem bership in our Association: 


NEW MEMBERS 


ACTIVE. 
H. 

B D. "Teed........... St, L, & S. F. R. R....St, Louis, Mo, 
S W. Mitchener...... N, Y. C. & St. L...... Cleveland, O. 
"> VL. Connelly....... Cll Ae eR Re ess Gibson, Ind. 

G. Boyer. owes. Natl. Transit Co...... Oil City, Pa. 


T 
F. M. Brown......... PA L Pearsons ors, os Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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E, E, Dildine......... Nor. Pac, Ry.......... St. Paul, Minn. 
J. B. Sheldon......... Union Pac. Ry........ Omaha, Neb. 

B. B. Baughman...... NC WE L.S. wv Canton, O. 

F. T. Jennings........ Q Tq IE eee Sudburg, Ont. 
G. C. Todd. is s eus N. Y. C. & St. L...... Cleveland, O. 

R. N. Young.......... Qe PedGbiete:3us . Winnipeg, Man. 
F. W, Smith.......... Be L B. 9i vs Greenville, Pa, 
Geo. Reith ........... Va RY. SEVA V EXRX Norfolk, Va, 
Geo. T. Rooke........ Cy. Po Reg eee ee edt Montreal, Que 
Thos, Rodger ........ Grand Trunk.......... Montreal, Que 
W. Marshall -......... Q p NiIosuehtéeUssee Toronto, Ont. 
W. M. Johnson, Jr....B. & L. E............ Greenville, Pa, 
J. P. Church.......... Wabash Ry .......... Decatur, Ill, 

M. W. Maguire....... N. & So Ry... ee Norfolk, Va. 

E. R. Bonnell......... C. C. C & St. L...... Indianapolis. Ind. 
J. G. Hampton........ No. Amer. Tel. Co....Deseronto, Ont. 
Geo. Boyce ........... C. St. P. M. & O..... St. Paul, Minn. 
F. S, Rawlings........ Sou, Pac, Ry.......... San Francisco. 
A. Halton... es CUPS BIsLo44re 9e vi Winnipeg, Man. 
P. W. Snider......... Ce CONES; Dt St. Johns, N. B. 


Secretary Drew: I would move that these gentlemen be 
elected members of the Association. 


This motion being duly seconded and put to the Meeting, 
was earried. 


We have the following names of gentlemen who are 
practically retired from the Telegraph Service. I think it 
would be a good idea to place them on the Honorary List. 


I would therefore move that the following gentlemen be 
put on the Roll of Honorary Members of this Association : 


HONORARY. 
Wendell Baker ocaascorre s RespMN EXER Ee RET aea New York. 
Is le ROT oes reds OX ote RR adn Rete a es Omaha, Neb. 
F. A, C. Ore SONS esis ei in wet ERES dU. A 9E Vicksburg. Miss. 
HOC. SDTAEUDLDIS QE dowd dace ENDE nia Rau qu ANA PS St. Louis, Mo. 


The motion being duly seconded, was carried. 


93. 


The President: I understand that we have a long list 
of Associate Members, and would ask the Secretary to read 
it. 

The Secretary read the following list of applicants for 
membership as Associate members: 


ASSOCIATE. . 
M. E. IX. zx unbranch..... West. Elec. Co..... ...New York. 
WE EE anrkness....... West. Elec. Co........ New York, 
"AB. © ennover........ J. A. Roebling’s Sons Chicago. 
FH Re e@ed........... Amn. Tel Journal....New York. 
BH SS Eeepard........ Cent. N. Y. Tel. Co...Syracue, N. Y. 
HD €C€C^3ouch......... Nor, Elec. & Mfg. Co.. Montreal, Que. 
WF. «—*rowell........ N. Y. Tel. Co......... New York. 
WE XX inmon........ Egry. Reg. Co........ Dayton, O. 
H.C. S&sSemin........ Stromberg-Carlson Co..Rochester, N. Y. 
Archibat «3* Wray ...... Kellog Switch Bd. Co.Chicago. 
LC YXal......... ...N. Y. & N. J. Tel. Co.. Newark, N. J. 
A. N. Erfuullens......... N. E. Tel. and Tel. Co. Boston, Mass. 
C F Wraley........... Bell Tel. Co, of Pa.... Philadelphia. 
T S, Fiemingway..... L. M. Ericsson Tel. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
£C. Lewis... Stromberg-Carlson Co..Chicago, 
: = Mililler.......... W. R. Brixey Co...... New York. 
} Fidrsch.......... Tel. Sys. of Can...... Montreal. 
Wratson.......... Watson Ins, Wire Co. .Chicago. 


Ir. “Williams: I would move that the gentlemen whose 
n : 
Dni have just been read by our Secretary be elected as 
5806123 f c Members of the Association, under the ordinary 
conditions 
Which motion being duly seconded, was carried. 


© President: Before proceeding with our next order 
of business, I wish to make a sad announcement. I have 
Jast been handed a bulletin, dated Princeton, N. J., June 
4th, **Former President Grover Cleveland. died here at 
“\eht-forty, A. M., today.” 

Next on the order of business is the reading of the 


Minutes of our last regular meeting. 


-— A am un 
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Mr. Selden: I would move, Mr. President, that the read- 
ing of the Minutes be dispensed with, and that we proceed 
with the regular business before the Convention. 


This motion was seconded by Mr. Chenery, and earried. 


The President: Now, that we have dispensed with the 
reading of the Minutes we will have the report of the 
Treasurer. 


The Treasurer then presented his report as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Ass’n. of Ry. Telegraph Superintendents, Montreal, 
June 24, 1908. 


RECEIPTS. 
On Hand June 19, 1907................. 020220266 $ 93.00 
Dues and Fees 12 04. rea ERE NEA CER aes 500.00 
Minutes Sold. uuu ved REVO PRA E ER ET EE RR 2.00 
Advertisements ............. cc ce ee hh 255.00 
Eu E $850.00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expense of Minutes of 1907 Annual Meeting...... $501.30 
Postage and Expressage............... eere 19.35 
Printing Cireulars, Ete; oie X rtERES EE RID 12.235 
Duque. ans ass ota een E E RARE esi Sce qase cR 13.10 
SOOLOtar os DIalaPV «dax sande RO S a tide es 300.00 
Cast OU SCs s qe c Ttc ex tes aea Vr ERU 4.00 
TOCAN raea sa auta oe tc i dea a P dec legado $850.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
P. W. DREW, Treasurer. 
Mr, Camp: I would move that the report of the Treas- 
urer, as read, he received and adopted. 


This motion being duly seconded by Mr. Rhoads. and 
earried. 
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The President: The next item on our programme is the 
report of the standing eommittees. In order that the mem- 
bers should have a chance to get around a little today, as I 
know- they are anxious to do, we will hear from the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements first. Mr. Camp is Chairman of 
that Co mmittee. | 


Mr. €amp: Mr. President, and Gentlemen, on behalf of 
the C» 1anmittee of Arrangements, I beg to report. your 
cruz x- calling this meeting gives the hotel rates, rates on 
the Ric Frelieu and Ontario Navigaton Company's steamers, 
adso forth. The programme for entertainment is as fol- 
lows: 

At £3 P. M. today we leave the G. T. R. Station for 
Lahine- | Mr. Ashald will arrange for transportation of 
| who intend going. On arrival at Lachine, we board a 
steamer- of the Ottawa River Navigation Company, and 
shoot t he Lachine Rapids, arriving in Montreal for dinner. 
The fare on the boats being only twenty-five cents, your 


Commit tee did not think it advisable to apply for a redue- 
tion. 


I Um derstand that a large number of those present are 
"MB ews, of the Masonic craft, and as there is a regular 
Meetima se of one of the French lodges this evening. I have 
Obtain c cx a eordial invitation from the Worshipful Master 
to all Masons attending the Convention to join them in 
Frater y, alintereourse. A number of English speaking Past 
Masters will be present to assist in examinations, and I ean 
assure all a most cordial welcome. and an enjovable evening. 

^Veéning dress is not necessary. 


Those present who are not members of the craft are. 
reqmested to entertain the ladies. | 

Tomorrow afternoon, through the kindness of the Mont- 

Yeal Street Railway, we will have a trolley ride. Cars will 


I lO EIJ D. LENTII 
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leave from the main door of this Hotel at two o'eloek sharp. 
As there 1s no siding near here, all must be ready sharp on 
time. Before, or during the ride, Mr. S. R. Martin will take 
photographs of the partv. Mr. Martin, being an old Railway 
Telegraph Operator, I hope you will make his effort a 
success. 


Through the courtesy of the Canadian Pacifice Railway, 
we will be able to visit the ancient and historie City of 
Quebee. Trains will leave Place Viger Station at 11:30 
Friday night, and returnine leave Quebec at 11:30 Saturday 
night. All who wish to take this trip will please sign the 
list on the Seeretary's table, stating by whom accompanied. 
and the number of berths required. I would like this at- 
tended to as soon as possible, so that I can arrange trans- 
portation and sleeping accommodation. We are due to 
arrive at Quebee at 6:30 Saturday morning, and will have 


— breakfast at the Chateau Frontenac. 


The Quebee Railway Light and Power Company very 
kindly agreed to furnish us with a special eleetrie train, 
which will leave Quebee for the Roman Catholic Shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupre, largely visited by Pilgrims from all 
over the Continent. When returning we will stop for a 
short time at Montmoreney Falls. arriving at Quebec in 
time for luneh. Meals at the Chateau will be one dollar 
each. 


During the afternoon all must entertain themselves, but 
do not forget that the train for Montreal will leave at 11:30 
P. M. 


Should any of the Active Members desire to return home 
via Winnepee or Vaneouver, Mr. Kent has arranged for a 
special sleeping ear to leave Montreal on Sunday at 10:10 
A. M.. and will he pleased to arrange transportation. On 
aceount of the law. which is almost identieal with that of 
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the United States, this ean only apply to Active Members 
and their families, and there being only one sleeper, only a 
limited mumber of them. 


The Western Union and Great Northwest Telegraph com- 
panies, zand the Postal and C. P. R. telegraphs extend free 
teleerza p> h privileges. 

Tie — Ameriean Telegraph and Telephone Company, and 
theRe 12 Telephone Company of Canada extend free privi- 
leges a f^3- er six P. M. during the session. 


In c» xder that the ladies will know just what is to be 
dne At. — the request of Mrs. Camp, Chairman of the Ladies 
Commit t ee, I have had a programme printed for their use 

Mr. « "harles R. Hosmer very kindly donated an amount 
for ear — tickets, which have been supplied to the Ladies 
Committee, and which will probably be sufficient. 

Dw ow ld like to mention, before closing, that Mr. Kent has 
"rdiallx- seconded my efforts to make this vear's session 
pleas sy xat one, end it was through him I obtained the above 
mrtesies over the C. P. R. 

Mr.  Ashald. on behalf of the G. T. R., was ready to do 
TORE; but. as our work is likely to be hoak v.it was thought 
that the entertainment ahove outlined would be sufficient. 

I thank the members of my Committee for their warm 
apport ran my suggestions. 

On behalf of the Committee I move that this report he 
receive q and adopted. as far as practicable. 


C. Mr, Ashald: I have mueh pleasure in seeonding Mr. 
"T P's motion. 


The motion being put to the meeting, was unanimously 
adopted, 
The President: The next item on our programme is the 
Yewort on the Topies Committee. Mr, Davis is Chairman of 
\nat Committee. 
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Mr. Davis: The work of the Topics Committee has been 
rather easy this year, because the members have seemed 
very willing to respond to the request which was made upon 
them. We outlined the work that we wanted done, and the 
members very willingly eame forward and did it. 


I eould say a whole lot in expressing my appreciation of 
the hearty response that has been made to the requests of 
the Topies Committee, but we have not a great deal of time 
for that sort cf thing. and, inasmueh as you have seen the 
programme, the only thing I need to say is that the Topics 
Committee extends its thanks to those gentlemen who have 
so very liberally ‘and kindly responded. 

The President: We have in the Seeretary’s File a full 
list of the Topies to which the Chairman of the Committee 
alludes, and I think we mieht proceed with the papers 
immediately. 

I think it would be a good idea for us to take up the 
question of the telephone in railway service. Mr. W. W. 
Ryder, Superintendent Telegraph, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quiney Railway, has a paper on that subjeet, I believe. 


The Secretary: Before Mr. Ryder begins to read his 
paper I wish to say that we understood that the papers 
should be sent to the Secretary in time to be printed before 
the meeting. Perhaps we did not insist sufficiently» upon 
that, because, as a matter of fact. we only had a few papers 
in time to print them, one from Mr. Chenery, and one from 
Mr. Ryder. 

I waited until the eighth of June, and not receiving any 
more papers. Ihad those two papers printed and forwarded 
to the members. 


Mr. Davis: As Chairman of the Topies Committee, I 
would like to make a request to the effect that the rule 
established at the last meeting be waived, so far as prae- 


be 
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ticable for the reason that some of the men who have 
been asked to participate in this programme, probably 
did mot receive a copy of the Minutes of the last meeting, 
and were not present at the last meeting. I have with me 
Papers from two or three gentlemen who were requested 
to falce» part in this programme, and if the members present 
see fit to allow those papers to be read, I would appreciate 
it. 
Mr. — Ryder's paper is as follows: 


T DISPATCHING TRAINS BY TELEPHONE. 

Xx —- W. W. Ryder, Supt. Telegraph C. B. & Q. Ry. 

The proposition of substituting the telephone for the tele- 
graph Èm thé handling of trains has in the past been the sub- 
leet tœ much discussion. 

. The electric interurban roads early recognized the desira- 
bility © f this means of communication for the purpose men- 
toned, and as the number and speed of their trains and the 
"eight of equipment increased, necessitating a more exact 
method of dispatching, they extended-their use of the tele- 
phon e until it is now recognized by them as the standard 
method of operation. 

The steam roads, however, with their ultra-conservatism, 
Were loath to part with the long established telegraph, and, 
while a little experimenting. has been done from time to 
time in a very small way, it is only recently that the use 
of the telephone for this purpose has been attempted on a 
sufficiently large scale to secure a fair demonstration of its 
Possibilities The immediate incentive for these experi- 

ments was the near approach ‘of the date for the enforce- 

Ment of the Federal nine hour law, coupled with the well 

clefined shortage of telegraph operators that had existed for 

two or three years. 
The first experiment on the Burlington of handling trains 
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exclusively by telephone was begun on the 11th of last De- 
eember, on the portion of our Main Line between Aurora 
and Mendota, a distance of 46 miles. Eleven offices were eut 
in on this eireuit. The result was so satisfactory, that the 
eonstruetion of another eireuit from Aurora to Galesburg, 
125 miles, with sixteen offices was immediately authorized to 
handle the dispatching between Mendota and Galesburg. 
This eireuit was completed January 24th and has been in use 
regularly since that date. 

On March Ist the third telephone circuit was completed. 
This extends from Clyde, the end of the Chicago Terminals, 
to Aurora, a distance of 28 miles, with fifteen offices. These 
three circuits are all on double track. 

On March 19th, the first installation on single track was 
eompleted between Aurora and Savanna, a distance of 106 
miles, with twenty-three offices. 

Up to this time, while many who personally investigated 
the matter were willing to concede its efficiency as applied to 
double track operation, they were very skeptical as to what 
would be the result on single traek. In this distrust, they 
overlooked the fact that in our method of double track oper- 
ation, the irregularity of reverse movements in reality made 
the requirements on such lines more exacting than on single 
track where opposing movements were perforee the regular 
method of operation. The results of this last installation 
were even more marked than on double track, and I am 
convinced that the handling of trains by telephone is not 
only much more satisfactory, but is really safer as well, and 
this opinion is shared by all who have personally looked 
into the matter, i 

Believing that the best was none too good for a train 
wire, we have in each ease, with the exception of the Clyde- 
Aurora circuit, strung two 210 lb. copper wires and have 
made the installation as complete and perfect as we know 
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how. With the present market price of copper, the tele- 
phone circuit costs approximately $100.00 a mile and the 
station equipment about $50.00 per station. This is more 
expensive than the telegraph circuit, and the maintenance 
will be a little more difficult and the cost a little higher, but 
the results have proven so absolutely satisfactory, we feel 
the additional expense is fully warranted. 

Our arrangement makes the circuit entirely self-con- 
tained, that is, the signalling and talking is all done on the 
same pair of wires. The signalling is done by semi-automatic 
selectors that enable the dispatcher merely by the depression 
of a couple of buttons in connection with a series of syn- 
chronous clocks to ring at will vibrating bells in one or more 
offices on, the circuit. This is a much less laborious method 
of calling, and we also find a very great saving in time, the 
operators responding very much more quickly than is the 
practice with the telegraph. In the local offices we put a 
four inch vibrating bell, one large enough to be heard at a 
considerable distance, and when this bell lets go without any 
preliminary warning, the one thought of the operator is to 
shut it off and so he immediately answers the call. More 
often than otherwise the operators to avoid the annoyance 
of the signal bell forestall the dispatcher’s call and report 
trains as soon as they pass. 

In handling orders, the same general methods are ob- 
served as with the telegraph, any figures or names of sta- 
tions occurring in the order being spelled out letter by letter, 
both in the giving of the order and all of the repetitions, and 
the name of the conductor on a ‘‘31’’ order is spelled out 
as well. 

The use of the telephone is so quick in every way, and 
so much more flexible, the dispatcher is enabled to get far 
more detailed information of just exactly what each train is 
doing, even, when occasion requires, talking directly with 
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the conductor or engineer personally, and is thus brought 
just so much nearer the actual details of train movement. 
Only a personal investigation of the scheme can show how 
valuable is this information, 

There has also been a marked improvement in the work 
of the men on these telephone circuits due to the fact that 
the conversations between the Dispatcher and the operators 
or other employes are of a much more personal character 
than obtains with the telegraph, resulting in much closer co- 
operation, 

It ig even possible to save considerable time in the actual 
putting out of orders. The Dispatcher copies the order in 
his order book as he talks it off, thus gauging, or rather 
reducing, his speed of conversation to his ability to write it 
down, as well as the ability of the operators to do so. Then 
when the operators repeat the order, they talk it off as fast 
as they can or much faster than is possible by telegraph. 

The change in method in every case was made without a 
hiteh and without any opposition worth mentioning. I had 
an idea that while possibly the dispatchers themselves might 
not openly oppose the change, their support might be of a 
passive character, but in this I was agreeably disappointed. 
The first cireuit had not been in operation a week before a 


.little spirit of Jealousy was evidenced, directed against the 


dispatchers on the telephone circuit, it being so elearly evi- 
dent they had the ‘‘snap’’ of the office. Soon all the dis- 
patehers in Aurora office were desirous that we give them 
the same facilities, and now that all have been taken eare of, 
there is not one out of the twelve that would willingly go 
back to the old method, 

It is far easier to train telephone operators than to se- 
eure telegraphers, There is hardly a town anywhere on the 
line in which there are not young fellows, who by reason of 
their frequently being around the depot, are more or less 
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familiar with the railroad game, and who with a very little 
training would be perfectly competent to sit in as telephone 
operators. There is much to be gained by making use of 
men in their own home towns, or who have grown up along 
the Line. Our telegraph service was at its best when this 
condition existed to a considerable extent, and discipline has 
lessened in proportion as we have been compelled to import 
telegraph talent. 

This increased use of the telephone has also opened an 
avenue whereby we can offer better employment to those un- 
fortunately injured in our service, few of whom in the past 
have been able to learn telegraphy. 

Another item worthy of consideration is the broadened 
field from which we can make dispatchers. In the past, the 
first requisite for a dispatcher was an ability to telegraph, 
and with the character and ability of telegraphers in general 
dropping as fast as it has during the past two or three years, 
we certainly ean but expect difficulty in the future in getting 
satisfaetory talent, even if this diffieulty has not been greatly 
evidenced in the past. I maintain that a good, bright, young 
freight conductor, who has been actually carrying out the 
train orders, would make a better dispateher himself and be 
better able to assist in getting other trains over the road than 
is the telegraph dispatcher, who, in spite of his occasional 
trips on freight trains, is a theorist after all. 

The establishment of telephone circuits enables us io 
elose unimportant offices wholly or a portion of the time, as 
a telephone instrument ean be plaeed where the train eon- 
ductors ean readily get in touch with the Dispatcher, and 
report their trains into clear or get help if necessary. 

Another important feature in the use of the telephone is 
the fact that it works even better in bad weather than in 
good —just the reverse of the telegraph—and if there is 

ever a time when good serviee is needed, it is when the 
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weather is wet and foggy. There is no exasperating inter- 
ference with the dispatcher’s efforts by reason of the relay 
in some way office being out of adjustment and the inatten- 
tive operator making no effort to see whether this is the case 
or not. The telephone is always in proper adjustment and 
because of the lowered static capacity of the circuits, works 
as if charmed, 

With the telephone it is possible to arrange apparatus, 
for instance in the Superintendent’s office, so that he can 
at any time listen to the actual work of the dispatchers and 
operators and thus check up any tendency to slackness. 
This has not always been possible in the past, as not all 
Superintendents were telegraphers. | 

The improvement in the handling of train dispatching by 
telephone has been so clearly demonstrated, we have decided 
to attempt to handle other messages in like manner and in a 
short time all business for the way offices on eertain portions 
of our line (both main and branches) will be handled by 
telephone, this to include Western Union business as well. 
At junetion points where branch telegraph lines are to be 
worked and at certain wire test offices, it may be necessary 
to maintain telegraph service, but at all other points all 
classes of business will be handled by telephone. 

The field for substituting the telephone for the telegraph 
daily opens up before us almost faster than we can compre- 
hend it, and the results we are obtaining from our experi- 
ments are a constant but very agreeable surprise. For in- 
stance, only about a month ago it seemed next to impossible 
to get satisfactory telephone service on single wire branch 
lines without completing the metallic circuit and this the 
volume of business did not warrant. However, within the 
last few days we have made successful substitution on two 
branch lines, one 18 miles long with three offices, and the 
other 49 miles long with ten offices. These branch wires 
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have been so arranged that while not connected permanently 
with the main line, they can be connected automatically at 
the will of the dispatcher or the way office operator, the 
signalling on the branch being done by means of ordinary 
bridged bells. 

The unqualified success of our experiments with the tele- 
phone as a substitute for the telegraph, and the rapidity with 
which other roads are extending the work, convinces me that 
the next few months will make a great change in method 
of handling trains all over the country, one that will greatly 
benefit the service. 


Mr. Ryder: Supplementing this paper I may give you 
an idea of what has been done in regard to train dispatch- 
ing by means of the telephone during the last six months. 
On the New York Central road, an experiment on the main 
line was started a little earlier than that, but since that 
time, the following roads either actually established tele- 
phone circuits for the dispatching of trains or positive 
authorization has been given to them. 


The Illinois Central leads the list in a pronounced degree. 
They have absolute authorization to extend the service on 
2536 miles of road. The reason that they have come out so 
quiekly is because they have wires on poles that were 
available. Of course, the expense for wire is a considerable 
item. 


The Chicago and North Western have 478 miles. 
The Rock Island has 333 miles. 

The Michigan Central has 259 miles. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul has 223 miles.” 
The Great Northern has 203 miles. 

The Northern Pacific has 109 miles. 

The Baltimore and Ohio has 105 miles, 
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The New York Central has 95 miles. 
The Lake Shore has 88 hiles. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western has 62 miles. 
The Pittsburg and Lake Erie has 60 miles. 


The C. P. R. has 49 miles. 

I have included in this list the Branch lines of the 
Pennsylvania Lines east, 995 miles of which have been 
operated by telephone for some considerable length of 
time, signalling being done by the bridged Bell method. 

The Lake Erie, Alliance and Wheeling, 104 miles, which 
has been operated in the same way. 

This makes a total of 5674 miles, which is either being 
actually covered, or will be in the near future. A pretty 
healthy baby for six months growth. 

This able paper was especially well received, and was 
discussed at length by S. L. Van Akin, Jr., of Syracuse, N. 
Y., assistant superintendent of telegraph of the New York 
Central Railroad. 

He said that to successfully despatch trains by tele- 
phone, on account of the important nature of the work, it 
was necessary for the pioneers in the field to do considerable 
engineering in bringing about a departure from established 
preeedent, both in the method of construction and operation. 
Defects in loeal battery telephone sets, from a serviee stand- 
point, were carefully considered, some of which are as fol- 
lows: 

When a receiver is left off the hook, the bridging bells on 
a party line cannot be freely operated on account ‘of the 
short circuit, and in ease two or more parties are wanted, 
the first party called is obliged to “hang up’’ until the other 
stations are signaled, and. as sometimes found. the insula- 
tion on the hook becomes carbonized, thus failing to eut 
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the receiver out—or partially so—eutting down the ringing 
of bells, while it would not notiteeably eut down transmis- 
sion. When the receiver is removed from the hook, the 
transmitter circuit is closed as well as the receiver circuit 
which often times will cause interruption to communications 
between other offices on the line, due to speaking before 
listening, vibration from telegraph instruments, engines 
whistling or ringing bells, or noise from passing trains. 

To obviate these objectionable features, it was recom- 
mended that a 2 m.f. condenser be placed in the receiver 
cireuit, and about the time the New York Central was ready 
to plaee an order for equipment, we were able to obtain 
receivers of 700 ohms resistence. The 700-ohm receiver 
wired in series with the secondary winding of the induction 
coil (which is standard practice) and a 2 m.f. condenser 
aeross the line, brought the bridging resistance of the set, 
when operative, up to approximately 1140 ohms, and with 
twenty or more stations so equipped, and cuit in circuit, 
it was found that as many bridging bells in series with a 
2 m.f. eondenser would freely operate. To prevent inter- 
ruption to communications between other offices, when 
listening in, it was recommended that a line key and a trans- 


mitter key be installed at the outlaying offices, the line key? 


being locking, the transmitter key non-loeking. In this 
particular class of work, as it is essential that an operator 
have the free use of both hands, it was therefore deemed 
expedient to design a telephone arm having upon it a trans- 
mitter and a receiver. The latest improvement in this con- 
neetion is on exhibit. 


With a transmitter and receiver mounted in a fixed 
position on an arm, it follows that if the ear is pressed to 
the receiver, the mouth is brought close to the transmitter 
mouth-piece, insuring good transmission; head telephones 
were not recommended for use except by the train dis- 
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patcher, who wears a chest transmitter, on account of the 
wear and tear on cord, and the liability to breakage, and a 
tendency not to speak directly into the transmitter with this 
type of apparatus. 


Bridging bells were installed at every third station for 
emergency use only. as it was not advisable to use ringing 
current on the line except as stated (for emergency calling) 
for the following reasons: The first and most important is 
the liability to de-magnetize receivers; in this respect we 
have experienced considerable trouble at Ravena, N. Y., 
which is the monitoring station for our long distance tele- 
phone lines; the receiver at that point is de-magnetized and 
a new receiver required on an average of every thirty days, 
due to ringing in the wire chief’s ear; second, ringing in ope- 
rator’s ear; third, confusion of bells ringing incessantly 
where the lock and block signal system is in use, as in our 
ease; fourth, a bridging bell would be required at each 
station on the line, tending to eut down transmission. 


With these facts in mind it was recommended to install 
the Gill telegraphic selectors on the old despatehing Morse 
eireuit, and to provide automatie sending keys at the des- 
patcher’s office. This was done, but proved a failure, first, 
beeause being too slow. and, second, because unreliable, due 
entirely to outside interference in breaking up the combi- 
nations. Aftetr much experimenting and hard work by all 
eoncerned the Gill telegraphic selector, new type. was finally 
installed, being the third installation tried out. It is ope- 
rated over the telephone line, the service being very satis- 
faetory and the operation absolutely reliable. 

Arrangements are now being made to extend the original 
eireuit to Little Falls, N. Y.. with an additional eight 
stations, making a total of twenty-five stations, in a circuit 
seventy-three and one-half miles in length. — * 

Our experimental ecireuit between Albany and Fonda. 
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forty-four miles long, was ready for service September 29, 
1907, but was not made operative until October 2, as the 
railroad company were not able to meet the conditions of 
the nine-hour law (New York State, effective October 1, 
1907), with telegraph operators, and, for obvious reasons, it 
was thought best to commence operations by telephone after 
the conditions of the law had been met. The spirit of 
antagonism toward telephone train dispatching has been 
very pronounced with us from time to time during the past 
nine months, but the issues have been successfully met. 

I appreciate this opportunity to endorse what Mr. Ryder 
has said with regard to the practicability and superiority of 
the telephone over that of the telegraph in the handling of 
train movements. 

Mr. Ryder's paper was fully diseussed at the afternoon 
meeting in Exeeutive Session. 

On motion, adjourned to meet in regular session at 9:30 
A. M.. Thursday. Executive Session called for 1:30 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The meeting was ealled to order by the President, Mr. 
E. P. Griffith, at 9:30 A. M., Thursday, June 25th. In 
opening the proceedings the President said: 

Before proeeeding with our regular order of business, 
our Seeretarv has some letters to read. 

The Secretary: I have letters and telegrams of regret 
at inability to be present from the following gentlemen: 

H. C. Hope, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. F. Annett, Goldfield, Nev. 

Walter L. Connolly, Supt.. C. I. & S., Gibson, Ind. 

E. E. Torrey, Mobile & Ohio, Jackson, Tenn. 

B. S. Jenkins, Winnipeg. 

U. J. Frv, Milwaukee, Wis. 

I think those are all the communications we have which 
have not been read. 
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The President: Before proceeding with the order of 
business I would like to state that just before I left New 
York I met a gentlman whom you all know, and who has 
been with us on many occasions. I know when I mention 
his name you will feel that he is here now. He wished me 
to express his regret at not being able to be present, and to 
say that although he was not present, he loved you none the 
less. I refer to our old friend, Mr. Belvidere Brooks. 


I have the same message from our old time friend, Mr. C. 
H. Bristol. (Applause). 


We will now proceed with our regular order of business. 


The first item we have is a paper written by Mr. J. P. 
Church, Chief Clerk Telegraph Department, Wabash Rail- 
way Company. Mr. Church is not here so I would ask the 
Secretary to read his paper. 


The Secretary then read Mr. Church’s paper as follows: 


COMMERCIAL REPORTS. 


J. P. Church, Chief Clerk Telegraph Department, 
The Wabash R. R. Company. 


I find it about as difficult to write about Commercial 
Reports, as the average operator does to make them up, but 
have tried to inelude a few practical suggestions looking 
toward simple but systematic methods of handling them. 

I assume that it is not desired to consider the question 
of improving the present rules as contained in the tariff 
book, and indeed they seem. if intelligently carried out. 
to cover all requirements fully, and suffice in the hands of 
the Telegraph Company’s experts to reach all delinquents. 
especially in the collection of deficits on error sheets. We 
recently reeeived for collection an error sheet amounting 
to 25e, on a message handled 21 vears ago, and a system 
so far reaching could seareely be considered inadequate. 
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It is difficult to lay down specific methods of instruction 
supplementary to the rules, on account of the difference in 
details on the various roads. I understand that the Western 
Union and Postal rules are practically the same and that 
the manner of making reports is consequently similar, and 
there is probably no greater difference between them than 
obtains in the practice of the different roads handling com- 
mercial business for the Telegraph Companies. 

On the Wabash, the reports are sent to the Superinten- 
dent of Telegraph, where they are carefully audited and 
eorreeted, and sent to the several Western Union Superin- 
tendents, with eonsolidated statements on form 23, and a 
eomparative statement with the same month of the previous 
vear. The telegraph receipts, however are remitted by the 
managers direct to the Western Union Treasurer accom- 
panied by form 65 (letter of transmittal), and a statement 
of manner and amount of remittance is forwarded to the 
Superintendent of Telegraph on form 1517, enclosed with 
the other reports. | 

Error sheets eome to the Superintendent of Telegraph 
from the Western Union Distriet Superintendents, and are 
eopied in the error sheet book, and then sent to the various 
offices with a receipt card and a sufficient number of postal 
eards. form 47 for adjustment. The receipts are carefully 
checked in and tracers kept going in such cases as are 
necessary, until the error sheet is returned. The money 
eovering deficits is returned to the Superintendent of Tele- 
graph with the error sheets and overcheck vouchers, and 
remitted by him at the close of each month, together with 

a statement eovering the error sheets returned. 

When Mr. Kinsman turned this matter over to me he 
suggested that the best way to secure prompt and correct 
reports was to insist upon careful and comprehensive records 
being kept by the managers, and I believe this is 
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the key to the whole situation. The time for the manager 
to begin to make up his report is when he handles the first 
message, and he should be required to keep a proper file of 
all commercial business separate from the railroad files, 
and each day by itself. | 

For the average office, a simple file of about three divis- 
ions will be sufficient for the current month. 

The first division should be large enough to hold all 
messages handled during the month. 

The other two divisions will require only sufficient space 
for the messages held out to go in with the reports in one, 
and the error sheets and correspondence relating to them 
in the other. If nothing better is available, a table drawer 
for the messages and two large envelopes for the other 
divisions will answer. 

Each day’s business should be assorted carefully on the 
following morning, and placed in alphabetical order by 
states, and after proper entry in the check ledger, copies 
should be made of the Uncollects and Guaranteed messages, 
and the service messages relating to them; also the Sent 
Free Half Rate Frank, and all Government messages that 
go in with the reports, as vouchers for tolls, and these 
copies filed in proper order with the other messages for that 
day; care being taken to wrap or tie up each days business 
separately for convenient reference. Service messages 
should be attached to the messages they refer to. with pins 
or pasted on one corner. 

Daily reeords should be made showing amount of the 
receipts, and the number and kind of messages handled, both 
sent and received, so that this information will be tabulated 
and ready for use in making up the reports. "This reeord 
ean be kept on the check ledger by writing suitable headings 
at the top, and will only require half of one page each 
month. 
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The original messages held out to go in with the reports 
can be kept in proper order in the second division of the 
file, until reports are made up at the close of the month, 
leaving the third division for error sheets and correspon- 
dence of the current month. 


Press or carbon copies of the reports should be made | 


and filed with the messages of the same month. 

If the daily register (form 40) is used, that and the check 
ledger ean be kept on top of the messages in the first divis- 
ion of the file. 

In addition to the three division file, the manager will 
need a place to store his stationery supplies conveniently, 
with a separate shelf for the eight bundles of messages 
that he is required to keep on hand. 

It will scarcely be necessary to provide a money dawe, 
as the manager can use one of his vest pockets for that 
purpose. The only Western Union office I ever managed 
took in between twenty and thirty dollars a day, and I 
carried the Western Union cash in one pocket and my own 
in another. This arrangement worked very well—the only 
diffculty being to preserve a proper balance between the 

pockets. 

If the managers can be induced to adopt some simple 
system of filing the messages and daily make copies of such 
as will be required to go in with the reports, a few minutes 
work each day will keep their files in good condition, and 
enable them to make up their reports easily and accurately 
at the close of the month, and reduce the number of error 
sheets. 

Instructions to managers should be as brief and simple 
as possible, but thev should be constantly admonished to 
study the rules carefully and obey them implieity, referring 
doubtful points to the Superintendent as thev come up. 
and if they follow the practice of making up their reports 
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daily they will have ample time to obtain advice on all 
obscure points and be prepared to send in their reports 
without delay at the end of the month. 

Experience indicates that operators are frequently eare- 
less about complying with the rules to see that all messages 
are written on or attaehed to, the sending blank, and that 
thev often omit the filing time on sent messages and some- 
times neglect to endorse the time on messages received, and 
time of calls on delayed messages. They should be specially 
cautioned on these points and also impressed with the 
necessity of taking receipts for messages delivered and filing 
these reeeipts with the day’s business. 


The Secretary: We have a paper written by Mr. O. C. 
Greene, Superintendent of Telegraph of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, on the ‘‘Reduction of Telegraphing by 
Mr. Greene is not here, but the 
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the Use of Printed Forms. 
paper hes been brought us by Mr. Dildine. Unfortunately 
Mr. Pildine is not in very good voiee this morning, and has 
asked me to read the paper. In fact. I may say that Mr. 
Greene himself wrote and asked me to read the paper. Mr. 
Greene was my boss at one time, and whenever he said that 
he wanted anything done, we were very willing and ready 
to attempt it at any rate. 


The Secretary then read the following paper from Mr. 
Greene: 


REDUCTION OF TELEGRAPIIING BY TIIE USE OF 
PRINTED FORMS. 


By O. C. Greene, Supt. Telegraph, N. P. Ry. 


When I was requested to write a paper on ‘Reduction 
of Televraphing by the Use of Printed Forms”, I was ìn- 
clined to hesitate about complying, as it seemed to me there 
was not mueh that eould be said to a body of men so well 
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posted on this subject, as all of you undoubtedly are, that 
would be either interesting or instructive. 

There is no doubt that where there are any considerable 
numbers of routine reports of similar character, the use 
of an intelligently arranged blank form materially reduces 
the amount of telegraphing. When the requirements are 
‘known, it is a comparatively easy matter to make up a 
blank form, with suitable columns and headings, to meet 
them. An arbitrary designating letter should be placed 
at the top of each column and, when necessary, at the be- 
ginning of the line, which should, of course, be transmitted 
by the sending operator, to indicate to the receiving operator 
which space to use. Care should be used in selecting this 
index letter to use Morse characters which will not be apt 
to combine easily with those of the numbers or words most 
likely to follow it. 

To obviate the difficulty the receiving operator is likely 
to experience in finding the proper place, especially if the 
blank is large and the sending operator inclined to be very 
ambitious, the spacing should be rather liberal and the sub- 
divisions of the form should be separated by heavily ruled 
lines; otherwise, so many errors, due to operators using the 
wrong spaces, may follow, that the saving effected by the 
use of the blank is likely to be largely off-set by the number 
of messages made necessary to secure corrections. 

Multiplicity of forms is objectionable. As a general 
thing the telegraph tables are pretty well crowded and con- 
siderable time may be lost by operators looking for the 
proper blank when there are a great many to select from. 
While the use of blank forms is undoubtedly advisable when 
the amount and character of business justifies it, there is, 
therefore, a chance of overdoing it. Conditions frequently 
ehange, requiring additional or somewhat different informa. 
tion, and it will be found that many times a slight change 
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in some of the stablished forms can be made to take eare of 
this change in conditions, rather than making a new blank 
for the purpose. 

The Northern Pacific Railway, which I have the honor to 
represent, being long and the general office located at one 
end, necessarily carries on a great deal of its business by 
wire, hence a large number of forms are in use, which 
greatly reduces the volumn of telegraphing. 

Should any of the gentlemen present be interested, I 
will be glad to present them with complete sets of our blanks 
upon application. 


President Griffith. With the consent of the meeting, I 
would like to suspend the order of our proceedings for a 
few moments. 


We have with us a gentlemen who intended to be here 
yesterday morning, but, unfortunately. the dates were mis- 
placed. I know you will all be glad to hear from him now. 
and, therefore, I have much peasure in introducing to you. 
Mr. Narcisse Lapointe, Acting Mayor of the City of Mont- 
real. 


Acting Mayor Lapointe: Mr. Griffith, and gentlemen, 
in extending to you, on behalf of his Worship the Mayor 
of Montreal, a hearty welcome to this city on the occasion 
of your twenty-seventh annual convention, it is not neces- 
sary for me to address you at any length. The vital im- 
portance of the interests you so worthily represent, com- 
mereial, professional and national, is universally recognized. 
But, in no country has the Railway Telegraph been reduced 
to such an exact science as on the North American continent, 
and nowhere does it play such a prominent and significant 
part in the national life. It is upon you gentlemen that the 
press of this Dominion, no less, (I might say) than the press 
of the United States, in a large degree, depends for its news 
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service. It is upon your fidelity, accuracy and competence, 
that the fate of immense commercial, inter-state, and even 
national interests often depend. You play a part in the 
life of both countries second to none among those employed 
in the service of public utilities and you play that pant ably, 
independently, and fearlessly. | 


A special interest attaches to this occasion, as the second 
upon which you hold your annual convention here—being 
the first in a great many years—for Montreal is the head- 
quarters for the Dominion of Canada, of every great tele- 
graphic service of the Dominion; in fact. for telegraphic 
service, Montreal is the Chicago and the New York of the 
United States combined. 


I feel sure that your meeting here will go far to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship which unite you and your 
fellow superintendents on this side of the imaginary line, 
and that nothing but good ean come from such fraternal 
union. | 

It but remains for me to bid you again a hearty and 
sincere weleome to the Canadian Metropolis, and to express 
the hope that your brief sojourn here will be frought with 
benefits in which we shall mutually share. 


I am sorry that I was not here with you yesterday. I 
understood that your meeting opened on the twenty-fifth. 
However, I am very glad to learn that Alderman Sadler was 
here to weleome you yesterday, and that he did it so well. 


Mr. Camp: I feel that I must apologize to Alderman 
Lapointe for the error which has occurred. 


The first programme I drew up, through some inconceiv- 
able carelessness on my part had the wrong date. I 
telephoned to the office yesterday. and found that there was 
an error. I am very sorry that this should have occurred, 
and personally apologize to Alderman Lapointe for mis- 
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- leading him; unintentionally it is true, but misleading him 
all the same. 


The Chairman: The fact that there is one day's dif- 
ference in this matter, perhaps makes it all the more enjoy- 
able to us. 


We are always glad to meet the officers and representa- 
tives of the different cities wherein we hold our conventions; 
and, on behalf of this Association I wish to thank Alderman 
Lapointe for the kind courtesy extended to us, and at the 
same time to assure him that we are having a very excel- 
lent time, and are being well taken care of. 


The President: We will now proceed with the order of 
business which we had started. . 


Mr. Ryder: There is one point brought out by Mr. 
Greene’s paper. I understand that he uses code letters at 
the heads of columns on report blanks. Does it not occur to 
you that there would be some difficulty in picking out code 
letters which would be clear in the Morse transmission? That 
is what we have endeavored to do in the past, and when the 
change was made to handling the business by telephone (as 
has been done on two or three sections of the Burlington 
Road) we are right up against the proposition of a symbol 
letter which is all right telegraphically, but is all wrong 
telephonically. | 

Now, on two seetions of lines we are handling all the 
business bv telephone, and the most serious trouble that we 
have bumped up against is this question of the form—the 
letter designation for eolumns. We are going to handle 
more business by telephone in the future than we have done 
in the past. and this is one of those items that we have to 
bear in mind, in making up our blanks in the future. 

Mr. Selden: The thought occurs to me that possibly it 
is all very well to head your blanks for telegraphic pur- 
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poses with a letter character, and to choose a number for 
your telephonic lines, say, 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, and so on, instead 
of A-B, B-C, and so on, so that instead of transmitting by 
telegraph, they will use the alphabetic designation by tele- 
graphic and by telephone use the number designation. 


Mr. Ryder: The objection to that suggestion is that 
you are liable to confuse the numbers indicating the columns 
with the figures which appear in those columns. 


Mr. Selden: In any case could it not be designated by 
a letter and a figure, say, 13-B, or 14-X, or 15-X, or whatever 
it may be. 

Mr. Ryder: We will have to have some different method 
from anything in existence at the present time, I think. 


Mr. Camp: Why should it be necessary to have any 
indicating letter or figure, if you are using the telephone? 
It is perfectly easy and simple to mention the heading of 
your column when you are speaking to the party who is to 
make the entry. It seems to me that it is not necessary to 
have any indieating letter or figure at all. 


Mr. Ryder: The only reason for an indieating letter or 
figure would be for the sake of brevity. I have in mind 
one column whieh we use on our road, whieh is headed 
*Burlington Route, 34 foot Box”. We would have to get 
something shorter than that, and one word would possibly 
do it. The difficulty is to get words which will do it satis- 
faetorily under the new conditions. 


The President: If there is no further diseussion on this 
paper we will pass on to the next subjeet ; but before doing 
so I wish to read to you a telegram which has just come into 
my possession. It is headed ''New York State Telegraph", 
and is dated, New York, Mareh 6th, 1851. 


‘This despateh has just been received from Alhany for 
R. W. B. J. Harnott—G. S. of G. Send a dispensation for 


——————  .—————— el 
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three degrees of Masonary, and charge same to Washington 
Lodge No. 85.” 


Mr. Selden: Have they ever been able to find out where 
the delay occurred ? 


The President: We will now proceed with our regular 
order of business. 


Our next item is a paper on *'Dry Battery’’, by Mr. U. 
J. Fry. Mr. Fry is not here, but I understand that the 
paper is in the possession of Mr. Davis, Chairman of the 
Topics Committee. I would therefore ask Mr. Davis to 
read Mr. Fry’s paper. 


Mr. Davis then read Mr. U. J. Fry’s paper on ‘‘Dry 
Battery’’, which is as follows: 


DRY BATTERY. 
By U. J. Fry. 


We beg to report to you the final results of our experi- 
ment with dry battery block wire service between Brook- 
field and Waukesha, referred to in our note of last year, to 
effect that the 32 cells used, failed after three years service. 
and means an expense of $5.12 as against $102.00 first cost 
and maintenance for three years of 32 cells gravity battery. 

As applied to the service on a Railway operating 2000 
miles of block signal service and using our present form of 
block wire we estimate the 4000 cells of gravity battery 
necessary, first eost and maintenance. for three years at 
$14,000.00 while double the number of dry cells (8000) will 
eost $1280.00, or a difference of $12,720.00; $4,360.00 per 
year or $2.18 per mile of road per vear. 

While eonstrueting a telegraph line along our Coast 
Extension Railway we found it impossible to prearrange 
for gravity battery serviee and are using dry battery tem- 
porarily by connecting up a sufficient amount to operate a 
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wire one hundred, or one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
inserting a sufficient amount of resistance to bring the cur- 
rent down to about 50 M. A. while the circuit is short. When 
more wire is added we cut out resistance from time to time 
to equal the wire resistance added, maintaining as near as 
we can 50 M. A. current. 


You ean readily appreciate that by using a large number 
of cells, and inserting resistance, the discharge from each 
cell will be exceedingly low, the expense small and conven- 
ienee afforded us in that, that we can carry the battery with 
the construction outfit until needed, when we can set it up 
in almost any place and pay no further attention to it except 
to eut out resistance occasionally. We used a set of dry 
battery in this way for six months, when it failed, at which 
time we had arranged for gravity battery service. 


While it is not possible at all times to find a safe place 
for gravity battery to operate local sounders we found it 
very eonvenient to use 50 ohm sounders and keys only until 
we ean eonstruet station houses and arrange for standard 
instruments. 


In these eoneluding lines on dry battery we find we have 
been unable to give you as mueh information as we should 
like to have done, and in lieu of what we did not say, and 
assuming you will permit, we thought perhaps a few of our 
shop notes might serve to interest some of your younger 
men in the service, and I submit the following: 


To determine the number of cells of gravity battery nec- 
essary to furnish approximately 30 M. A. eurrent for 1, 2, 
3. 4 or 5 wires, when the resistanee of each is about equal, 
select one of average resistance, add the relay resistance; 
multiply by constant given below, and opposite the number 
of wires under consideration. The amount shown will rep- 
resent the total number of cells required, which should be 
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divided and half the number placed at each end of the 
eircuit. 


Number Current 
of Wires. M. A. Constant. 
1 30 .032 
2 32 .034 
3 34 .0365 
4 36 . .089 
5 38 .0415 
1 45 .049 
1 50 .055 
1 55 . 061 
1 60 .066 
1 65 .071 


While it is not theoretically correct, this formula will 
be found sufficiently so for ordinary cases. 


It is understood that when using gravity battery the 
eurrent will be reduced about 2 M .A. for each wire added 
on aeeount of the internal resistance in the battery, while 
with dynamo current the drop, if any, will not be noticeable. 


In each of the cases shown, when all wires are closed. 
each will receive approximately 30 M. A. If one should be 
opened, the current in each remaining closed will rise about 
2 M. A., ete. Should three be opened, the current in those 
closed would rise 6 M. A. 


Not more than four wires should be fed from the same 
source, because the variation during damp weather, when it 
is necessary to adjust high, becomes so great and margin 
small the wires will not work well. Five wires would cause 
a variation of 10 M, A.. and vou ean appreciate what this 


means under such eonditions. 


When inspecting our main line battery, or for testing 
one or more cells of dry or gravity battery, we find it can- 
venient to have a small compass with ns. One that eosts 


25e will answer the purpose. and by makine a few tests 
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with battery we know is bad up to one we know is in good 
condition we can form some idea as to what reading we 
should have and decide accordingly. 

Place vour compass conveniently near the one or more 
cells, bring a wire from one pole of the battery to the com- 
pass, place it on the compass immediately over and parallel 
with the needle. hold it firmly with one finger, and when 
the needle is quiet complete the circuit with a wire from the 
other pole and note the reflection of the needle. 

While vou, no doubt, are familiar with these matters, 
we thought perhaps some of your men may have forgotten, 
and it is for such we respectively submit these items, 


Mr. Davis: Mr, Fry has forwarded a key to the Sec- 
retary, as a sample of the key he is using. It seems to be 
just the reverse of the ordinary key. inasmuch as when you 
open it, it is elosed, and when you elose it, it is open. 

I do not feel qualified to explain the workings and ad- 
vantages of this key as they should be explained, and would 
ask our Seeretary to find someone here who knows all about 
it to do so. 

The Seeretary: I think Mr. Ghegan knows as mueh 
about it as anyone else in the room, seeing that he is directly 
eonneeted with the manufaeture of the key. I would ask 
Mr. Ghegan to explain the key. 

Mr. Ghegan: It is a key that Mr. Fry designed for us, 
for the dry battery in a telegraph system. 

The object of having the circuit closer on an open circuit 
kev was so that the operator would not have to learn any- 
thing new when he starts to transmit with this key. Ile 
throws the circuit closer open in the ordinary way, and that ` 
places the dry battery in condition to transmit the message. 
When he gets through he closes the ecirewit closer in the 
ordinary way, and that not only throws the dry battery 
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out of eireuit, but it also leaves it out, so that you do not 
have the battery in the circuit, and it is not put into the 
circuit by pressing the key—which is something that is very 
important. It frequently happens that a book or some other 
heavy objeet gets on the key, pressing it down and closing 
the circuit. With the ordinary key this would put the 
battery into circuit, but with this key it is not the case. 


The key closes the battery out, but leaves the relay in to 
receive signals. 


. Mr. Selden: Does this require a battery at each station 
sufficient to work the whole line? 
Mr. Ghegan: Yes. It is an open circuit key. 


Mr. Williams: What battery do you use for seventy-five 
miles of line, say? | 


Mr. Ghegan: I think Mr. Davis would be able to answer 
that. 


Mr. Davis: I am afraid I cannot. 

Mr. Williams: I have 154 miles of dry battery block 
work, and I use about one and a half cells to the mile. 

Mr. Camp: What gauge wire do you use? 

Mr. Williams: No. 8. 

We have used it for quite a while, and the battery has 
shown no depreciation whatever. 


The President: Is there any further diseussion on this 
paper? 


The Secretary: Inasmuch as there does not seem to be 
any further discussion on Mr. Fry’s paper, I will take the 
liberty of changing the subject. 


When we met in this IIotel thirteen years ago, we had 
with us many men who are not here today. among them was 
a gentleman who took charge of our party from the time we 
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left Detroit till we returned. He is not now in the telegraph 
business, but, apparently has not lost interest in this Associ- 
ation. I refer to Mr. J. W. Fortune, who was Assistant to 
the General Manager of the Grand Trunk Railway, as well 
as Superintendent of Telegraph. 

Of those who were present upon that occasion there are 
about ten here today, and I am sure they well remember 
what perfect arrangements were made for our accommoda- 
tion and entertainment, and how very little we had to do 
ourselves in the way of getting around, for Mr. Fortune 
seemed to have anticipated everything possible, and to have 
made very complete and perfect arrangements. 

I sent an invitation to Mr. Fortune to attend this meet- 
ing, and asked him to make a special effort to be with us 
here, so that we might greet him after his long absence. He 
has been unable to come, but I have just received a letter 
from him which speaks for itself. 


Mr. Fortune says: 

710 Chamber of Commeree, Detroit, 
June 24th, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am sending you by special mes- 
senger via General Offices of the Grand Trunk Railway ''73"' 
envelopes, all about the Goderich Summer Hotel. Every 
word of which is worth reading, if I do say it myself ''as 
shouldn't." Judging from my own experience as to num- 
bers usually present, I think I have sent sufficient to give 
a eopy to every member present, if not, I shall be glad to 
mail others to the home addresses of any applieants. I 
wired you today my regrets and best wishes and asked that 
the committee on next meeting should not decide until hear- 
ing from me. I recognize the fact that perhaps a majority 
may desire that the next meeting should be in the United 
States, but as I think vou have about exhausted the points 
of interest there, you may perhaps wish to trv Canada once 
more, therefore, I beg to suggest that Goderich. Ont.. ‘‘the 
coolest, cleanest, healthiest, and prettiest town in Canada’”’ 
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may be considered. It is not a city but a beautiful, restful, 
interesting town and a meeting there would be somewhat 
out of the ordinary. Moreover if date were left open, say 
from the 15th to 25th of June, I think I could arrange a 
daylight yacht sail of eight hours from Detroit to Goderich 
for first day, then two days at the Goderich Summer Hotel 
which has a good convention hall. and a return steamer trip 
that would be remembered by everybody for many a dav. 

The Hotel rates would be reduced to $1.50 and $2.00 
a day for each person on the American plan, and the party 
would have as a delightful, rural and marine view as there 
eould be found on any drives on this Continent, while our 
modest evening entertainments would also be much appreci- 
ated by the ladies. 

I mav have a little reputation among the older members 
for ‘‘trying to do things”, and if you will leave yourself 
to my tender mereies onee more, I will again try to ''do 
von all up brown." 

We have no bar in the hotel but plenty of the finest 
mineral water out of the earth, and if vou decide to eome 
as a bodv, I would hike to have Selden and Kinsman see to 
it, that Rvder gets all the long drinks he desires. 

If von eannot come as a body please remind each one of 
the members that the latch string is on the outside for every- 
one of them, their sisters, their eousins and their aunts. 

Tt will soon be 26 vears since a half dozen of us met in 
Chicago and formed our Association. Among the numerous 
Assoeiations I have known during mv railway life, I know 
of none which has been productive of more good and cer- 
tainly none in which good fellowship and unselfish inter- 
course has heen so genuine and so pronounced. It is because 
of this good feeling that I greet each one of vou as old and 
new friends and which makes me desire to have you all with 
me once more, 

With '! 73's" and best wishes, I am, as ever, 

Your sincere friend and associate, 


J. W. FORTUNE. 
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The President: The next item on our list is the paper 
prepared by one of our Past Presidents, Mr. E. A. Chenery, 
Superintendent of Telegraph of the Missouri Pacifie Rail- 
way. 

This is perhaps one of the most important papers to be 
presented at this meeting, and I would ask your very 
special attention to it. 


Mr. Chenery: When the Topics Committee assigned me 
the subject of ‘‘ Adverse Legislation”, without any further 
information, and asked me to write a paper on the sub- 
ject, I thought this was a sample of ‘‘adverse legislation”? 
indeed. I did not know exactly what their idea might be. so 
I took the liberty of altering the title of the subject, and 
ealling it ‘‘ Adverse Legislation—Its Possible Ultimate Effect 
on Telegraphers.’ 


Mr. Chenery’s paper is as follows: 


ADVERSE LEGISLATION—ITS POSSIBLE ULTIMATE 
EFFECT ON TELEGRAPHERS. 


By E. A, Chenery, Supt. Telegraph Mo. Pacifice Ry. 


It is generally admitted that of the present officials of 
our railroads, fully eighty per cent. started their career by 
way of the telegraph route, and it at the same time is 
equally well known that no other avenue offers such an 
educational and sure journey to success, particularly in the 
operating, accounting or traffic departments, if proper en- 
ergy on a sound foundation is applied, 

No braneh of the serviee is so full of promise to the 
young man fresh from school and with a desire to make for 
himself a name in the army of railroad workers, as is that 
of the telegraph department as a starter, and this clearly 
is apparent to those who consider their opportunities rather 
than their eomfortable eonvenienee; who know that honest 
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and unceasing endeavor must succeed and that slipshod 
methods and lack of interest cannot but fail. 


The young telegrapher accepting his first position is in 
the Kindergarten class and cannot progress through the 
several grades to official position without constant and earn- 
est application. He usually makes his entry into the service 
at some way station—on a branch road more than hkely— 
where his duties consist principally in recording and report- 
ing the passage of the few trains that pass his station during 
the hours he is employed. The actual labor involved is so 
small as to almost warrant the charge of extravagance for 
his meagre services and were it not that his presence may 
be desired in a possible emergency such as an accident or a 
disaster, there would be little reason for his position. 


But the young man is engaged and we will admit is em- 
ployed through no particular desire on the part of the man- 
agement to be philanthropic. Let us see what his oppor- 
tunities are: The actual work assigned leaves so much idle 
time on his hands as to permit him with profit to utilize 
many hours in perfecting himself either as a more proficient 
telegrapher or in familiarizing himself with the duties be- 
longing to the agent or other employes at his station. 


The art of telegraphy is not mastered in time measured 
by days, weeks or even months and there are few teleg- 
raphers of to-day who will claim they earned the right to 
wear the title in less than from four to five years. This is 
partly due to the fact that in some cases after serving as an 
apprentice for from six to nine months and then securing a 
position, the temporary goal seemed to have been reached 
and continued effort is slackened on the theory, I take it, 
that there is no further necessity of running after the street 
ear is caught. 


If advaneement is desired and expected it surely must 
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be deserved and the result can only be obtained after a 
supreme effort to perfect oneself is made. 

Every telegrapher at such an initial station, has oppor- 
tunities to practice many hours daily and to become ac- 
quainted with many of the duties required of telegraphers 
more advanced and of the station and train work generally. 
He has aecess through passing telegrams to the best thoughts 
of his superiors and may be in elose touch in advanee of 
the press with the news and gossip of neighboring towns 
and eities and should be the best posted man in the village. 

Ambition when accompanied by applied effort and recog- 
nized though suppressed ability, will not be permitted to 
tarry long in such a place, as the dispateher, the agent or 
some other representative will have observed the traits and 
qualities of merit manifested, and a summons in the way of 
an offer for a better position is forthcoming. The new posi- 
tion earries with it, more work, greater responsibility and 
opportunities for aequiring knowledge of the ticket, freight, 
accounting, commercial and railroad telegraph, express and 
other details and to become more closely identified as a part 
of the great machinery going to make up the large industry 
of a railroad. 

As this knowledge becomes broader, a larger field is 
opened. -An agency presents, is accepted and the young man 
then becomes the road’s one and direct representative and 
is usually regarded as the one person to whom inquiries of 
all sorts may be directed, with a reasonable certainty that a 
correct and intelligent reply will be received, 

Continued application and association through personal 
contact and correspondence with general officers and the 
patrons of the Company has by this time added much to his 
education and self-reliance and if his energy and tempera- 
ment are cultivated further in the right path, success is now 
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Whether he be fitted to advance to the position of train 
dispatcher, as an expert telegrapher in one of the more im- 
portant offices, or to a more representative position among 
the people, in the traffie department, or from his association 
and acquaintance with the commercial world, he chooses to 
engage in other pursuits, the opportunity is bound to present, 

Of the 80% of railroad officials who began as telegraph- 
ers, by far the greater number are of the operating depart- 
ment. Train Dispatchers are advanced to Chiefs, then to 
Train Masters and in succession to Superintendents, General 
Superintendents, General Managers and Presidents. In the 
front ranks of the traffic and accounting departments are 
many who started in the Kindergarten class of telegraphy 
and worked their way through the position of agent, cashier, 
ticket clerk, ete. to traveling auditors, freight or ticket 
agents, to more responsible positions at the head of such 
departments. . 

Within a period of two years past, following their efforts 
and success in very thoroughly effecting a strong organiza- 
tion, a spirit of unrest, in keeping with the times, has per- 
vaded the ranks of telegraphers engaged both in railroad 
and commercial fields and it only needed the torch of dis- 
gruntled agitators to fan the flame through a hitherto un- 
thought of method—legislation—into a blaze that it seems 
to the writer is fraught with possible disaster to the pro- 
fession, 

There are three classes of legislation, Internal, State and 
National, that at this time seems to contribute as a demor- 
alizing faetor against the welfare of the telegrapher. 

Internal legislation may be considered that whieh applies 
as between the telegraphers as a class, and the corporations 
with whieh they are identified. 

Nearly all the trunk lines at this time, following the 
enustom of having working sehedules with employes in the 
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various trades, have entered into similar relations with their 
telegraphers and it is but fair to say that such a policy if 
made and carried out with the fundamental purpose of pre- 
venting abuses to a particular class, is beneficial in a general 
way, although personally the writer cannot believe that all 
the rules and particularly those relating to seniority is con- 
ducive to the encouragement of ambition and advancement. 

Some of the schedules are secured after a long struggle, 
due to the fact that the committee delegated to frame the 
requests often assume an attitude of hostility to the man- 
agement and eonvey the impression that the employer is a 
sworn enemy and must be so treated. In the preparation 
of such agreements the principal object should be to insure 
as nearly as possible, a uniform working arrangement for all 
divisions, providing reasonable hours of serviee, an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing in the event of fancied or real injustice 
and compensation commensurate with the duties and experi- 
ence required, location and other conditions being also con- 
sidered. 

These schedules are made to be observed and manage- 
ments are anxious that the provisions are not violated, rec- 
ognizing in them as sacred an obligation as is expected of 
the employes in complying with the rules laid down for their 
guidance by the Company. _ 

There is a certain element, however, who rebel at any 
order that may be issued; who look upon a letter of inquiry 
for desired information, as an attempt to harass them and 
the writer has known of several cases where the employe 
before making reply to such queries, has first communicated 
with his chairman to ascertain if the superintendent or other 
superior officer was not transgressing upon what he consid- 
ered the conferred rights of the schedule, 

Such an element find it very convenient to complain of 
alleged violations on the part of their superior officers and 
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at the same time criticise the actions of their selected com- 
mittee in permitting the practices which they consider bur- 
densome, to continue. They are usually handy with pen 
and speech in vituperation and consider an ideal schedule 
only that which contemplates a stated minimum salary with 
liberal compensation in addition for handling tickets, freight, 
telegrams, express, mail and all other duties that may be 
assigned. These extreme examples are not altogether rare 
and are of such a number as to breed discontent among the 
larger amount of employes who are taught that their awak- 
ening can only result from a following of such precepts. 

Could these employes be but brought to a realization of 
the sense of allegiance they owe themselves and their em- 
ployer and strive to qualify and merit promotion, it stands 
to reason that their prospect for advancement would be 
greater. | 

What commercial business house could succeed if their 
salesmen banded together in an effort to force rigorous rules 
and to prevent any one man, regardless of his experience. 
from serving at a lesser rate than his older and necessarily 
more competent comrade. Would the head of such a con- 
cern feel disposed to offer a partnership in the business to 
one of that class of employes, or would he rather choose 
from among those who had at all times proven competent 
and loyal to his interests? 

Not content with the working schedules they had entered 
into with their employers, presumably in good faith, the 
telegraphers as an organization conceived the plan of en- 
listing the efforts of their State and Federal representatives 
in an endeavor to secure shorter hours of service, relying on 
their organized strength to maintain the present or an ad- 
vanced wage scale and State and National legislation relat- 
ing to the employment and regulation of telegraphers has 
been active within the past two years. 
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Maryland was the first State to enact a law prescriving 
eight hours for telegraphers engaged in reporting trains, 
and the example was soon followed by other States, in 
many of which the law was to become effective sixty days 
from date of passage, allowing the railroads scarcely any 
time for preparation. In seeking this legislation. the teleg- 
raphers who were delegated to assist in having the acts be- 
come a law neglected to call attention to the fact that train 
dispatchers and telegraphers working tricks requiring con- 
stant and close application were then and have been for 
years, working but eight hours daily, and the attempt was 
‘made to have such hours apply to all without regard to the 
responsibility assumed; no distinction being made as be- 
tween a dispatcher directing train movements and telegraph- 
ers who mechanically receive and deliver such instructions 
to the trainmen who are to obey them. 

No one familiar with the work at the various stations of 
a railroad would honestly make the claim that the ‘‘mental 
strain’’ on a telegrapher on duty at a station where the 
number of train orders received varied from two to ten each 
month or even that number in each 24 hours, was particu- 
larly severe or compared in any manner with the duties in a 
dispatcher’s or heavy division office, where close application 
is required and the work correspondingly heavy. In the 
one ease the hours of duty may extend over a period of 
eleven hours each day, but the actual work is not heavy and 
there are in many cases long periods with nothing whatever 
to do. In the other case, the hours of duty are fixed at not 
more than nine and many at eight or less. 

A case where one accident resulted in great loss of life 
which occurred through the negligence of a telegrapher fail- 
ing to display his signal to one of the trains involved, has 
been recited before every committee having such bills to 
consider. The claim was made that the telegrapher at fault 
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was overworked, but the full facts in the case of his com- 
panion operator going to a neighboring city without secur- 
ing permission from the dispatcher or superior officer, or 
with their knowledge or an understanding made by the two 
men to double, was not explained. 

In a few of the bills introduced, a modification was sug- 
gested that the law should apply only at stations where the 
number of passenger trains passing in a 24 hour period ex- 
ceeded eight in each direction, but this attempt to regulate 
the hours of service to the work performed met with vigor- 
ous opposition and protest and demonstrated the fact that 
methods absolutely unfair are resorted to in an endeavor 
to gain their point, 

While these and hundreds of other bills directed against 
the railroads were being discussed in the several States, a 
bill was under discussion in the House and Senate providing 
a maximum of 16 hours during which railroad employes 
affeeting train movements, would be allowed to labor and 
stipulating the number of hours of rest such employes should 
have before resuming duty. No particular class was men- 
tioned and in the last days of the session after the bill had 
been favorably reported to both Houses, a proviso was added 
by the House to the second paragraph reading as follows: 

“PROVIDED, That no operator, train dispatcher or 

other employe, who by the use of the telegraph or tele- 
phone, dispatches, reports, transmits, receives or deliv- 
ers orders pertaining to or affecting train movements. 
shall be required or permitted to be or remain on duty 
for a longer period than nine hours in any twenty-four 
hour period in all towers, offices, places and stations 
continuously operated night and day, nor for a longer 
period than thirteen hours in all towers, offices, places 
and stations operated only during the daytime, except 
in case of emergency, when the employes named in this 
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proviso may be permitted to be and remain on duty for 
four additional hours in a twenty-four hour period on 
not exceeding three days in any week.” 

In this form the bill was sent back to conference and 
after further discussion, a second proviso was added read- 
ing: 

"PROVIDED FURTHER, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission may after full hearing in a partieular case 
and for good cause shown, extend the period within 

-> which a common carrier shall comply with the provi- 
sions of this proviso as to such case.” 

The bill so amended passed both houses and was signed 
Mareh 4th, 1907, to become effective one year after its pas- 
sage and did go into effect on March 4th of this year. 

I take the liberty of quoting from a statement made by 
Mr. C. R. Gray, Vice-President of the Frisco Ry., who served 
as ehairman of the special committee of railroad representa- 
tives appearing before the Interstate Commeree Commission 
on February 27th last in a hearing on this bill: 

*Inquiry among the important railroads developed the 
fact tliat to keep the train order telegraph offices open 
for the number of hours that they were kept open in 
November, 1907, and eomply with this law as to hours 
of serviee would necessitate the employment of 15,000 
additional operators. Based upon the rate of wages 
then prevailing, it would mean an added expense to the 
railroads of approximately $10,000,000 per annum. 

The Telegraphers’ organization had in the meantime is- 
sued circulars indicating its contention to be that if 
the railroads would pay a minimum of $80 per month, 
they could secure enough competent telegraphers who 
had gone into other business. Of course it would be 
impossible to pay this rate of wages to secure new 
emploves without equally applying it to those already 
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in service and upon this basis the additional cost to the 
railroads in the United States would be approximately 
$20,000,000 per annum, 

The amounts stated are given in no sordid sense as op- 
posing the expenditure of any amount for that matter, 
to insure safety, but solely in order that the public may 
know the cost which in normal times will attend the 
enforcement of this law. Capitalized at 5% it means 
an investment of $400,000,000, which would provide 
automatic block signaling for 160,000 miles of double, 
or 266,000 miles of single track, the latter more by ap- 
proximately 29,000 miles than there are in the United 
States, | 

. s oOo s s . 

It is a fair assumption that if this case could have been 
heard last fall, the railroads could have made such a 
showing as to the impossibility of securing men, that 
an extension for that cause alone would have been 
within the bounds of reasonable expectation, but 
effective in November, as all know, there was a tre- 
mendous slump in the income of the railroads, which 
still continues. In order to meet this condition, the 
roads have made strenuous efforts at retrenchment. 
A great many telegraph offices absolutely necessary in 
times of normal business have been dispensed with en- 
tirely. This had made available a number of operators 
who in times of normal business could not be secured. 
The committee concedes that there are telegraph offices 
where the men should not be required to work in excess 
of nine hours. It contends, however, that there are a 
greater number where the telegraph train order re- 
sponsibilities are we immaterial that reli^f in such cases ` 
is reasonable and just; and further, that the commis- 
sion should have authority, when a railroad has pro- 
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vided automatic block signals protection, removing 
thereby any opportunity for the operator to be instru- 
mental in safety in any degree, to exempt such carrier 
from the operation of this law on that portion of the 
railroad so protected. It believes, and this belief was 
strengthened by conference with a great number of 
Senators and Congressmen, that there is a misconcep- 
tion as to the relative duties of a train dispatcher and 
a telegraph operator. A number of Congressmen felt 
the term to be synonymous and the responsibilities to 
be the same. 


One of the great difficulties in this law as viewed by prac- 
tical railroad men, is that it does not bear equally. It 
is hard to conceive the logic which allows an engineer 
and conductor to remain on duty for sixteen hours and 
limits a telegraph operator to nine. It is also difficult 
for one to comprehend the logic which permits one tele- 
graph operator to remain on duty thirteen hours, but 
limits another to nine. But by far the most alarming 
feature in connection with this portion of the law, is 
that before it becomes effective the law served to de- 
feat the purpose announced in its title, i. e., ‘to pro- 
mote the safety of employes and travelers upon rail- 
roads,’ in that a number of the carriers were able to 
and did testify that they have already been compelled 
to curtail the block signal protection afforded on their 
lines, and had abandoned any immediate intention to 
extend it, first on aecount of the arbitrary eost involved 
in obeying the law and second beeause they know from 
praetieal experience that in times of normal business, 
a force of operators competent to handle the block 
signal system could not be obtained if only nine hours 
can be worked.” 
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Considering the welfare of the telegraphers, I cannot be- 
lieve that shorter hours of service was wanted or desired so 
much as a maintenance of an established wage scale and con- 
stant employment and the advantage of fitting themselves 
for promotion. No request by a committee for a reduction 
in the regular hours of service was ever made to my knowl- 
edge and these experiments in legislation of licensing teleg- 
raphers, the prohibition of employing anyone under 21 years 
of age and other similar measures that have received atten- 
tion, were directed at the railroads through the efforts of the 
leaders of the telegraphers' organization to force a closed 
shop and to create a demand that would apparently benefit 
the present employes, but which is now acting as a boom- 
erang, 

The telegraphers, in what I believe mistaken zeal for the 
general good of the profession, have in every way possible, 
discouraged the teaching of the art and asa result the timber 
from which such material has been made of recent years 
has not been such as to Justify the faintest suspicion that the 
percentage of future officials will be among the high figures 
of the past. The president of the telegraphers’ order in 
discussing this feature at Washington recently, admitted that 
less than 365 students each year was authorized and permit- 
ted to be taught.telegraphy by members of his order, al- 
though claiming a present working force of upwards of 
53,000 telegraphers in the United States. At this rate of 
sanctioned manufacture, the last of the 53,000 telegraphers 
now employed would be released from active service in ap- 
proximately 145 years. ‘These figures would be changed 
somewhat if the mortality was lengthened or comparatively 
few additional positions created, 

The biblical paragraph ‘‘ What profiteth a man’’ may be 
eonverted into ‘‘What profiteth the telegraphers as a elass, 
if they gain a few additional hours of idleness by losing their 
prospect for advancement.” 
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A few are temporarily benefited in the shortening of 
their working hours, but is this conducive to a promising 
future? The passage of such laws necessarily has a demoral- 
izing effect. Its tendency is to provoke discontent and stifle 
ambition; it encourages a revolution in methods and its ulti- 
mate effect cannot but be harmful to the telegraphers as a 
class. Already some of the roads having adopted the tele- 
phone as a substitute for the telegraph in the handling of 
trains, their officers wonder why they were so long in dis- 
covering its advantages. 

Other roads are falling into line and it is safe to say 
that within a very few years the telephone wiil be in ser- 
vice by all the roads for such purposes of communication as 
it requires, When this becomes the universal practice, the 
ofiees now manned by telegraphers will then be in charge 
of young men or young women employed in their home town 
and who may be put to work after a coaching of but a few 
days and many of the skilled telegraphers will then be rele- 
gated to the scrap pile of ''has-beens."' 

Does it argue for the good of the telegraphers that the 
telephone which may be operated by anyone is rapidly being 
installed; that printing telegraphers are being perfected and 

‘put into service and that the best thinkers along these lines 
are working much more than nine hours a day in an eftort 
to devise some means of getting away from the aggressive- 
ness of a class of employes who consider the interests of 
the railroads as secondary to their obligation to the order 
they represent? | 

The railroads under existing methods are necessarily 
obliged to secure their agents and train dispatchers from the 
telegraphers, and from such employes higher officers hereto- 
fore have been selected. If a departure from such methods 

.in the use of other devices—which now seems more than 
probable—is made, will not the personnel be strengthened 
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by a selection more desirable, generally better qualified and 
more reliable and a new class of employes evolved whose in- 
dividuality is not stifled by their allegiance to a false god? 
Mr. Daly: I would move, Mr. President, that we take a 
recess of five minutes, and reassemble in Executive Session 
for the discussion of Mr. Chenery’s paper. 
This motion being duly seconded, was carried. 


And the open session thereafter adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday, June 25th, 1908. 


The meeting was called to order at 2:15 P. M., the 
President, Mr. E. P. Griffith, being in the chair. 


The President: Gentlemen, we have a big afternoon’s 
work before us, and several important papers to be pre- 
sented, so we will have to devote our entire time and 
attention to getting through the programme laid out. 


The order of business ealls for the resuming of our 
papers. The first paper to be presented this afternoon is a 
short history of the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents, by Mr. W. F. Williams, Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way. 

I will eall upon Mr. Williams to read his paper. 


Mr. William's paper is as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUP- 
ERINTENDENTS, ITS PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. 
By W. F. Williams. 


In assigning to me this topic for a paper, your committee 
has given me such a wide scope that much I would like to 
say must be sacrificed to brevity. They surely must have 
mistaken my powers, supposing me to be at once, historian, 
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recorder and prophet. However, it is given us all to learn 
the past; the present is ours; and it does not require the 
wisdom of a seer to read the horoscope of an organization 
whose watchword is ‘‘Go Forward." 


Having had the honor and pleasure of membership with 
this delightful and profitable body but twelve of the twenty- 
seven years of its existence, I can speak of its early history 
only as I have gathered data from different sources. 


In 1882, several railroad Superintendents of Telegraph 
happened to meet in the office of Col. R. C. Clowry in 
Chicago. During a discussion of matters of mutual interest, 
Mr. W. K. Morley, of the Chicago & Alton R. R., suggested 
the formation of an Association, and on November 20, 1882, 

a meeting was held in Chicago, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
at which Mr. Morley was elected President, William Kline, 
Vice-President, and C. S. Jones, Secretary. Committees 
were appointed to draft a constitution and a form of service 
eard. 

The second meeting was held at the same place, June 
13-14, 1883, at which the roll showed forty-three members, 
representing thirty railroads. At this meeting, Mr. Morley 
was re-elected President and Mr. P. W. Drew, Secretary. 
How long, and how ably, and how pleasantly the latter has 
served in this capacity, we all know. Physicians say ‘‘A 
man is as old as his arteries." I have recently read with 
much interest, that D’Arsonval, a celebrated French experi- 
menter, has invented an apparatus to prevent the incroach- 
ment of age. By applying a high frequency cutrent of 
electricity, with vibrations as high as one hundred millions 
per second, the walls of the arteries are kept from harden- 
ing and the blood, finding no resistence, speeds on its round 
giving health and life and youth—a veritable Ponce de Leon 
having been discovered. TI am sure I voice the sentiment of 
each and every member of this organization, when I suggest 
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that eur first duty is to see that our beloved Secretary is 
at once made the object of this wonderful rejuvenator, and 
in the event one applieation does not bring the desired re- 
sult, we give him two, so that paraphrasing a well known 
eouplet, we may say of him: 

‘Men may come and men may go, 

But Drew goes on forever.” 

The third annual meeting was held in Philadelphia, Sept. 
17, 1884. The records of each succeeding meeting show that 
interest never flaged. This coming together proved such 
a well-spring of thought, that the membership increased. 
each one eager to profit by the mutual interchange of exper- 
jenee and observation. Manufacturers began to take note of 
these gatherings and knowing the inquisitive character of 
these men searching for the latest and best inventions to 
assist them in their work, decided that in one respect at 
least, they were all ‘‘From Missouri,’’ and at the 6th meet- 
ing in Boston, June 1887, the first exhibits of telegraph and 
other electrical devices were introduced, and this has proved 
a most interesting feature. Recognizing the value of this 
innovation, the constitution of the Association has been so 
amended as to permit manufacturers or their representa- 
tives to become associate members. 


Meetings have been held in various states, from Canada 
to Louisiana and from New York to Colorado. The one 
held in Wilmington, N. C., May 1899, was made memorable 
by the fact that we had as our guest of honor, Thomas A. 
Edison, the greatest inventor of the age. 

The Silver Anniversary was held in Denver, June, 1906. 
and the last meeting. in Atlantie City, still so fresh in our 
minds, brings ns to the present time. The projectors of this 
movement ‘‘builded wiser than the knew." Our latest in- 
formation places the total railway mileage in the United 
States, January 1908, at approximately 230.000 miles of line. 
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The membership of this organization represents 175,000 
miles or 76% of the whole. There are eleven systems, repre- 
senting 11,450 miles, which have Superintendents of Tele- 
graph, who have not identified themselves with us. The 
remainder, or 63,550 miles, is made up of small lines, varying 
from 3 to 1900 miles with no Telegraph Superintendent. 
These figures speak for themselves. No more eloquent 
tribute could be paid to the popularity and value of our 
Association, and no more foreful evidence of the alertness 
of the men having in charge the telegraph interest of the 
various railroads they represent and their determination 
to keep in the front rank and up to date in all that pertains 
to the betterment of the service. 


The history of the Association shows steady advance- 


ment in every way. The papers presented and topics dis-: 


cussed, have been of wide range and practical good has been 
evolved in these recitals of knowledge wrought out of the 
experiments, tests and trials of every day life. The quality 


of the diseussions clearly reveals wide research and diligent 


investigation, a determination to get at the root of things. 
And so today we stand with problems old and new before 
us. In the field of electricity developments follow in such 
quick succession that one point is but fairly settled when 
another more important and far reaching confronts us. 
The secular press tells us that a Frenchman has invented a 
little machine which will enable a man in New York to see 
what is going on in Paris. A Danish inventor is eredited 
with having solved the problem of transmitting a photo- 
. graph by wireless. A scientist in Portland. Oregon, has 
invented the ‘‘Teleone’’, which enables parties conversing 
over the telephone to see each other. None of these are 
more improbable than others which have been fully demon- 
strated and are now in daily use. One of the most vital 
issues before us today, is dispatehing trains by telephone, 
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a proposition whieh in the early history of our meetings 
would have brought a smile to the lips of the most eredulous. 
But the handwriting is on the wall, the practical working 
of this admirable scheme has become an accomplished fact 
—and facts like fire make people move. I predict that the 
next decade will see a marvellous revolution along this 
line. Would not the ‘‘Teleone’’ be an additional safeguard? 

So the future looms before us big with possibilities, 
weighted with responsibilities, We must work, study, ex- 
periment and together thrash out the knotty problems as 
they come to us, realizing that on us rests the upbuilding of 
the branch of railroad service entrusted to our care. Noth- 
ing ‘‘succeeds like success’’, and this Association has been 
an unqualified success. What it has been it will be. The 
personnel is composed of men who are conscientious, honest 
and earnest—who appreciate the opportunity afforded them 
by these annual reunions, for absorbing the best thoughts 
of men who are daily meeting and mastering the complex 
conditions which arise in the administration of the duties 
which devolve upon them. 

I cannot close without saying that no agency has been so 
helpful, no source of information so fruitful to me in my 
daily life, as the meetings of this Association. When to this 
is added the charm of its social feature, I feel that it is in- 
deed a privilege to be ‘‘one of the boys”. In the language 
of Rip Van Winkle, ‘‘May you live long and prosper.’’ 


The President: I wish to thank Mr. Williams personally, 
and on behalf of the Association for his very interesting 
paper. There are a good many of the younger members of 
this organization who, perhaps, have nothing more than a 
very hazy idea of its history. I am sure we are all pleased 
to see the historv of our Association dealt with in such an 
able manner as Mr. Williams has dealt with it. 


I am pleased to see that we have with us today the second 
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President of this Association, Mr. Morley, the first President, 
having served two terms, and, I am going to call upon Mr. 
Selden to say a few words to us, as one of the oldest mem- 
bers (not necessarily in years, but in length of service) of 
the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 


Mr. Selden: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I hardly 
know what I can say to add to the very able paper just 
read by Mr. Williams, but, perhaps, to go a little behind 
what Mr. Williams has said I might tell you that Mr. Morley 
and I met on a train one day, and it eome out in the course 
of the conversation that he had hired a man who had just 
been discharged from the Wabash, and I had just hired a 
man who had been diseharged from the Alton Company. I 
was then Superintendent of the Wabash Lines for about 
three months. I said to Mr. Morley ‘‘don’t you think it 
would be a good thing for us if we had an Association, or 
some arrangement for eommunieation between Superinten- 
dents. He said he thought it would be a good idea, and 
added, ‘‘Go ahead and get it up." I said, ‘‘Just take hold 
of the thing, and if we persist in it, we can get just exactly 
what we want, eventually. 


The result of our eonversation was that the first meeting 
was called at the Pacific Hotel. 


In the beginning we were not looked upon very favor- 
ably. There seemed to be an impression that we were going 
to start a little bit of a pleasure organization of our own, 
and probably swap contract secrets. Eventually it was 
found that that was not the case, and those who had looked 
with disfavor upon the Association came to believe in its 
utility. | 

I have been in other Associations, and I have visited 


a great many of them, but I never saw one, or never be- 
longed to one wherein there was so much time and attention 
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given to the work and to the advancement of the affairs 
of the Association, as there has been in the Ameriean 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 


I can say, as I look back through a great many years of 
the service of the telegraph, that this Association has been 
to me a very great source of pride and I would much rather 
belong to it than to any other organization I know of. 


I served this Association as President, and I thought 
at that time that being President of the American Associa- 
tion of Railway Telegraph Superintendents was almost as 
great an honor as being President of the United States. 


I do not know of anything more I ean say which would 
be of interest to you, except that this Association has 
largely tended to advance the consideration with which the 
Superintendents of Telegraph are now regarded by the 
other officials of the Railways. It is true that in the 
advancements which are being made the necessity has been 
- greater than they have realized (although we were some 
time in getting to that stage) for such an Association—they 
have come to realize that there was an absolute necessity 
for such an organization, just as much, in fact, as there was 
for such an Official as a Superintendent of Telegraph. They 
know that the Superintendent of Telegraph, in order to 
maintain his position, must keep abreast of the time, and be 
ready at all times, to answer questions in regard to every 
new development in the management of the Railways, as 
far as the Telegraph is concerned. | 


I am very pleased indeed to see this meeting’ so largely 
attended, and I hope as we go along from year to year that 
we shall become stronger and more necessary than ever in 
our partieular lines, and that our membership will inerease 
steadily, until we become a power in the land. 


Mr. Rhozds: Mr. President, inasmueh as we have with 
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us today praetieally the first President of our Association, 
we may overlook the fact that we also have with us a gentle- 
man who even antedates the first President. We have here 
with us today the Chairman of the first meeting held before 
they organized and elected the first President, 

I have much pleasure in suggesting that Mr. Kline of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the First Chairman of 
the First Committee of this Association, should say a few 
words to us on this occasion. 

Mr. Kline: I agree with what Mr. Selden has said en- 
tirely. As he told you we met at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 


and I think I was the first Chairman of the Board, as it was ` 


then. | i 


After that, I left for several years, and did not meet 
them. However, I kept track of what these gentlemen were 
doing. This is the second time I have been to a meeting in 
over ten years, but I have kept in touch with everything 
that has been done, and I am very glad to see that the 
younger generation have grown up and have tried to stimu- 
late the work of the Association. They are a brave, good 
looking lot of fellows, and I feel sure that they are going 
to make their mark in the world, just the same as the old 
fellows who preceded them. 

I wish you, both individually and as an Association, all 
success in whatever you may attempt, and I will be very glad 
indeed to do anything I possibly can to assist you. in any 


. way. 


The President: It might be as well for me to announce 
at this time that this partieular meeting has been very sue- 
cessful in every sense of the word. 

In the number of new members eleeted, we have beaten 
all reeords. At this meeting we have taken in no less than 
twenty-five active members, and sixteen Assoclate members 
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—more than three times the number that met in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel in 1882. This shows that a great oak has 
grown from the tiny acorn planted in the Grand Pacific 
twenty-seven years ago. 


The next item on our programme is the reading of a 
paper by Mr. C. S. Rhodes, entitled ‘‘Qualifying Operators 
for Train Dispatching”. 


This is a most interesting subject, and, one which I am 
sure will be thoroughly and ably dealt with by my friend, 
Mr. Rhoads. 


Mr. Rhoads paper is as follows: 


QUALIFYING OPERATORS FOR TRAIN DISPATCHING. 
By C. 8. Rhoads. 


When we come to consider that about 90 per cent. of 
young men make failures of their chosen vocations it is 
easy to see that only the fact of the individual being the 
sole sufferer thereby is all that prevents the above mentioned 
startling condition from causing serious disorder in our 
complex business fabric. Relatively few of this 90 per 
cent. are Train Dispatchers, but just for a moment consider 
what a failure means in their profession, any one of number- 
less oversights or careless risks and mistakes may distribute 
the suffering to dozens and even hundreds of people who 
may never even know the name of the man whose failure at 
this chosen profession has involved them. 

If qualifying an operator for this important position 
consisted merely in having him become conversant with the 
Standard Code, our task would be an easy one, but the work 
of the Train Dispatcher is such that to be successful, in 
the true sense of the word, he must he an extremely resource- 
ful individual, with many and varied attributes that go to 
make safe service. Some one has said that “Wisdom is 
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knowing what to do next’’ and ‘‘skill is knowing how to 
do it." So our first duty in looking for material is to find 
the fellow who at least has the first of these attributes, that 
is; one who is not satisfied with what he is doing as an 
operator only, but has ambition to become a Train Dis- 
pateher, and is wise enough to take advantage of every 
item that fits him for his calling. 

Our next duty consists of aiding him to become skillful. 
He should be able to send good Morse and to receive good 
bad and indifferent, and to be put up to date, hereafter, must 
cultivate a telephone voice, as the Dispatcher of the future 
will no doubt ’phone his orders, hence, clear pronunciation, 


minus stammering will be a necessary requisite. He should 


first have good experience at a way station, becoming 
familiar with all the little details of station work, including 
not only the agent and operator’s portion, but that of the 
train men, then when he has earned his promotion to the 
Dispatcher’s office he will have a knowledge of things thus 
gained which gives him an advantage over the man who has 
not had the benefit of the station training, the more train- 
ing he has in this direction the sooner he should be qualified 
for Dispatcher after entering the Dispatcher’s office, and the 


time of probation there, in addition to his natural ability | 


for the work, consists largely of the opportunity he has to 
observe and familiarize himself with the Dispateher's work, 
preferable he should aet as copier for a Dispatcher, in that 
capacity he not only has the better chance to become 
qualified but the Dispatcher has an opportunity to try him 
out, and if himself, properly qualified as a teacher, is soon 
able to pass judgment as to the applieant's adaptability and 
fitness for promotion. 

Yet, with the advent of the short working hours for 
operators, one can find time to put in some spare hours each 
day. if he is a wise aspirant, for a larger usefulness, in 
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keeping up train sheet for the Dispatcher, and in going out 
on the road becoming thoroughly familiar with the trials 
and tribulations of the train men and in knowing the 
location of every switch and siding, in fact -nowhere is a 
complete knowledge of every detail so important an ele- 
ment as applied to this service. When we come to try to 
enumerate the items that constitute all the elements ‘that 
stand for success in train dispatching, we are apt to frighten 
possible candidates by the apparent multiplicity of duties 
required to meet the demands of the position. But it is 
just this underlying fact that every applicant should under- 
stand in the beginning, and our duty is to see that they 
have that idea thoroughly instilled into them, and that ‘‘a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing’’, in connection with 
Dispatcher’s work; and in examining operators for promo- 
tion a full and complete knowledge of every factor of 
safety, including what might be termed only precautionary 
items, should be required. While some may argue that a 
person is not at his best until after he has made a few 
mistakes, we must urge that Dispatcher’s work be the 
exception, if that is to be the rule, and certainly no operator 
should be approved for promotion whose record does not 
imply that in all cases of doubt or uncertainty he will take 
the safe course and run no risks. 


The President: Mr. Rhoads’ paper is now open for dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. Rhoads: Before the discussion begins I would like 
to enquire how many gentlemen there are here who have 
been train dispatchers, or who are dispatchers at the present 
time? 


(About fifteen of the members present indicate that they 
have been trains dispatchers, or are at present engaged as 
such). 
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Mr. Rhoads: I would like to know also how many of 
you gentlemen present, have, as a portion of your numerous 
duties, the work of examining the operators on the rules for 
train dispatchers? 

(Three of the members present indicate that they have 
the duty of examining operators on the rules for train 
dispatchers). 


Mr. Selden: Mr. Rhoads has just asked if there was any 
one present whose duty it was to examine operators for 
dispatching. I would like to know if there is any one 
present who has, as part of his duty, to examine the dis- 
patchers ? 

Mr. Rhoads: That was partly included in my question. 


Mr. Selden: It is the custom, two or three times during 
the year on each division of our road, to select, at random, 
the books of the dispatchers, and see wherein he has 
violated the rules. All the work of every man who works 
a trick is gone over for that purpose, and a report is made 
to the General Manager, and also to the Superintendent of 
the Division. 


Mr. Rhoads: I might just add a word in reference to our 
work in that direction. For a great many years the Super- 
intendent of Telegraph (owing to his having numerous 
duties, and possibly on account of his eminent qualifications) 
has been detailed to have charge of the examination of dis- 
patehers, and operators for promotion to dispatchers, in 
order to see that the rules were understood alike on all 
divisions. 

In doing that the idea is to have the Superintendent and 
the Train Master and the Chief Dispatcher present, if pos- 
sible. However, within the past two vears, owing to Legis- 
lation, largely in one or two of the States, they thought 
best to pay more attention to examining the operators who 
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were on the block system. In order to do this they made a 
selection of an experienced telegraph man, Mr. E. R. 
Bonnell, (who was elected a member of our Association 
yesterday), giving him the title of Supervisor of Train 
Dispatching and Block Signals. One of his duties, in con- 
nection with the examination of operators, would be that of 
handling the Block signalling work, and following up the 
dispatcher’s work, both in their offices, and out on the 
division. From time to time he goes into the offices and finds 
_ out if the forms of the orders, and all the details of the work 
are being complied with. 


We found that his work has been followed by excellent 
results, and the dispatchers are now kept on the lookout, 
because they know there is a man who is looking after 
them, and who will want to know why they are doing anv- 
thing which is not strictly in accordance with the rule. 
For instance, if they want to annul an order, and eall out 
** Bust such an order," they are liable to get a letter from 
the Superintendent enquiring why they have done so. 


The Supervisor reports to the Division Superintendents 
in regard to things which happen on their divisions, and 
may, in certain cases, send a copy of his letter to the 
General Superintendent. 


Mr. Camp: On the Canadian Paeifie we have officers 
known as ''Inspeetors of Train Dispatching.” Our line is 
divided into two grand subdivisions, under the names of 
Eastern Lines and Western Lines. We have present with 
us today the two Inspeetors who look after those divisions— 
Mr. Hatton and Mr. Rooke. 


I would ask Mr. Hatton to give the members present the 
benefit of his experience. 

Mr. Hatton: On the Western lines of the C. P. R. the 
Dispatchers are generally selected by the Superintendent, 
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or by the Chief Dispatcher. In selecting these Dispatchers 
they generally take into consideration a man’s ability as an 
operator, and they also estimate as far as they can, what his 
judgment is concerning train movement, ete. His past 
record is also taken into consideration. 


These men are examined by the Chief Dispatcher and the 
Inspector of Transportation on the Western Lines. I have 
the honor of filling that latter position myself. 


It is the duty of Inspector of Transportation to visit the 
several Dispatching Offices as frequently as possible, prob- 
ably about once a month, and to see that a uniform system 
of dispatching is maintained, and that the Standard rules 
are observed. Any mistakes that he finds in the office are 
taken up direct with the Train Dispatchers, and the In- 
spector also reports direct to the General Manager, who 
takes the matter up with the General Superintendent. 


Of course, we always point out to the Train Dispatcher 
on the spot, anything which we find wrong, and he rectifies 
it at the time. 


We have special rules in addition to the Standard rules, 
which we expect to be lived up to; and, where we find that 
they do not observe those special rules, we take it up with 
them, and they have to account for themselves. 


Mr. Rooke: I do not know that I can add anything to 
what has already been said, that in the matter of choosing 
Train Dispatchers, on the Eastern Lines we follow the 
practice of having certain offices where our best operators 
work; that is at divisional points and terminal points, where 
the bulk of the work centres on them. In that way they are 
peculiarly fitted for the position of Train Dispatchers when 
their turn comes. | 


In connection with what has been said about a copier, 
I would like to ask what is the practice on the different 
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roads? The copier writes the orders out as the Dispatcher 
sends them. In a repetition is the copier peapensse or is 
the Dispatcher responsible? 


Mr. Selden: On the B. and_O. the Dispatcher is respon- 
sible. He sends the order and is responsible for it. 


Mr. Rhoads: After changing the adminstration of our 
road, the General Manager (who had not been a Train Dis- 
patcher) voted that the copier was an unnecessary luxury, 
and that it would be best, in holding the Dispatchers. 
responsible, to have them copy their own orders. Possibly 
five years ago the last of the copiers were done away with. 


I grew out of a Dispatcher’s office myself, as a copier. 
and I always rather fancy (perhaps owing to that fact) that 
it gives an operator in the Dispatcher’s office a chance to 
demonstrate his ability, and the Dispatcher in the office a 
much better chance to find out whether he is a proper man 
or not. 


As it is now and as it has been those past few years. 
sometimes you have an operator go into the Dispatcher’s 
office, and he sits at a table during his alloted time, and he 
may stay there for a year or more, and never hear a train 
order sent. He really has no chance to fit himself, unless 
he comes around after hours to do so. He is no better off 
than he was out on the road. 


Mr. Ryder: There has not been a copier on the Burling- 
ton as far as I can remember. For my own satisfaction I 
would like to know how general the work of having copying 
operators obtains. With the permission of our worthy 
President, I would like the members present to tell me how 
many roads there are where copying operators are em- 
ployed. 


(Three of the members present indicate that copying 
operators are employed on their roads). 


\ 
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Mr. Selden: I may say that on our line we tried the 
Copiers a eouple of years ago in a very busy office; but the 
trial only lasted two days. We did not like it, and rather 
than have the copiers, we placed two or three men in the 
Dispatcher’s office to assist them in making out reports, etc., 
but there was not enough to be done, and we dropped the 

icea of copying. 


I may say, also, in connection with selecting operators 
for Dispatchers, that we usually place them in the Dispatch- 
er’s office where they can get more thoroughly accustomed to 
the work. When we cannot place them in the Dispatcher’s 
office, we put them in terminal offices. 


Mr. Jackson: I would like to ask what you consider 
a fair day’s work for a Dispatcher who has no copier, and 
whether you take the sheets off his hands, or whether he 
has to copy his own orders, and look after them part of the 
day, and perhaps part of the night? 


What I want to know is about how many orders in the 
usual course, would you consider a fair day’s work for a 
man working without a copier? 


Mr. Rhoads: It is very hard to answer. that question. 
We have had Dispatchers where there were two hundred 
orders given in the twenty-four hours. Of course, that 
would be an eight hour trick. Some portions of the day it 
would be a little livelier than others. I could not state‘ just 
what the maximum or minimum would be. 


However, a Dispatcher is figuring on what he is going 
to do, and sometimes has several different things in mind at 
one time. When he is sending an order, of course, he sends 
it out of his head, and as the first operator repeats it, he 
copies the order, whereas, if you have a copier, he puts the 
order down, which gives the Dispatcher a little more time 
to figure on other more important work. 
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Having grown up with that way of handling orders in 
the Dispatcher’s office, and having watched it since, without 
a copier, I still feel at times as though it would be a good 
arrangement to have the copier back. Our road has never 
considered it favorably so far. 

Mr. Van Etten: I have worked on roads with copiers and 
we finally came to such a state that we did not consider it 
necessary to have them. The copier was not in the habit 
of working as a Dispatcher, but he kept watch on the 
Dispatcher. 

Mr. McFarlane: We have one district where the dis- 
patching is very heavy. We have Dispatchers who handle 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty orders on a single 
trick. We have Chief Dispatchers both night and day in 
those offices. Those trick Dispatchers, however, look after 
the ordinary movement of trains, but a general outline for 
the work is taken up and arranged for by the Chief Dis- 
patcher. 

We have no copiers on any portion of the road.. 

Mr. Camp: It seems to me, Mr. President, that if we are 
going to adopt the telephone dispatching altogether, the 
question will resolve itself into one'of no copiers. The Dis- 
pateher will naturally drop into writing his order as he 
transmits it. 

Secretary Drew: I notice that the paper written by Mr. 
Jacoby, entitled ‘‘Depot Wiring from the Contractor’s 
Standpoint’’ is in the hands of the Chairman of the Topics 
Committee, Mr. Davis. The Chairman of the Topics Com- 
mittee is, however, unfortunately detained by an important 
business matter which suddenly arose. He told me just 
before the meeting opened, that he could not be here for an 
hour or so. I think under the circumstances that we had 
better suspend the reading of Mr. Jacoby’s paper until Mr. 
Davis is present. 
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Mr. Foley's paper on ‘‘Moving Trains by Visible Sig- 
nals” is not yet completed, but he has arranged with the 
Chairman of the Topics Committee to send me the paper 
in time to be printed in the Minutes. I do not suppose there 
will be any objection to that. | 


Mr. William Maver's paper on ''Developments in Wire- 
les Telegraphy’’ will be read tomorrow, when Mr. Maver 
will be here. 


This leaves nothing in the way of papers before us now. 
It would be perfectly right and proper if we were to proceed 
with seleeting the next place of meeting, and the election 
of officers. 

The President: Inasmuch as we have a very good at- 
tendance of active members just now, it seems to me that 
this would be a good time to do as our Secretary suggests. 


If there is no objection we will proceed with the selection 
of the plaee for our next annual meeting. 


The Seeretary has some invitations which he will read 
to you, but of course, you understand it does not necessarily 
follow that we must select a place simply because we have 
an invitation from it. 


I may say that I think in reaching your conclusion you 
should bear in mind the fact that a central point is most 
desirable. You all know that many of us ean ill afford to 
spend more than two and one half or three days in reaching 
the point of meeting and returning. I believe that we 
would have a better attendance if we selected a central 
point, and I hope that you gentleman will decide on a place 
which will be in the best interests of the Association, irre- 
spective of invitations or inducements from other places. 

Mr. Selden: I quite agree with what vou have said, Mr. 
Chairman. I also think that it is not necessary to take into 
consideration the districts of the Officials, whoever you may 
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select. It seems to me that we should endeavor to meet in 
a central point. | 


Now, there are a number of plaees which will probably 
be suggested, but I would suggest one, which I think would 
be very satisfaetory to everybody. 


I, therefore, move that the next meeting of this Associa- 
tion be held in the City of Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. Dyer: I have been requested by the Chamber of 
Commeree, the Association of Merchants, the Mayor of 
Los Angeles, and several prominent individuals and mem- 
bers of Organizations to extend to this Convention a hearty 
invitation to hold its next Annual Session in the City of 
Los Angeles, California. 


I do not desire to urge the matter if it will interfere in 
any way with the attendance at the meeting. However, I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that, so far, this 
Association has not seen fit to hold a meeting west of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Many of the members have not had an 
opportunity of seeing how we carry on our business in the 
West—they have not seen the country, and do not know our 
telegraph system—nor have they had an opportunity of 
visiting the most beautiful part of North America. 


Aside from its many attractions as a pleasure place, the 
members of this Association and their ladies, will have an 
opportunity, not only of visiting Los Angeles, but also of 
visiting Pasadena, San Bernardino, San Gabriel, and seven 
or eight other places famous the world over. 


Many of the members of this Association must, for busi- 
ness reasons or other reasons, make the attendance at the 
annual Convention also their annual outing; therefore, it 
seems to me that the City of Los Angeles should be con- 
sidered. 


— - NM 
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We have there, one hundred first-class hotels which will 
take care of a lot of members, and, if there are too many 
for those hotels we have a great number at Pasadena and 
other places. 


You will have an opportunity of visiting the orange 
groves, and the ostrich farms—you will have an opportunity 
of seeing Jim Jeffries, and one or two other luxuries. 


Many of the members, no doubt, have visited Southern 
California, and know that it is a most beautiful country. 
The sight of our tropical plants, orange groves, and so forth 
would be very interesting indeed to those of you who have 
never seen anything of that kind. 


Owing to the fact that this Association has never gone 
west of Denver, I think it ought to be an additional reason 
for you to consider Los Angeles favorably this time. 


The Mayor of the City, and those different Associations 
and Organizations cordially extend an invitation to you to 
visit them; and, I assure you personally that you will all 
have a good time. 

There are different places where we can hold our meet- 
ings. In fact, it could be arranged that we would move 
from day to day, and hold the different Sessions at different 
places, 

As a matter of information, I might say that during 
the month of May we have in the City of Los Angeles, we 
have what is called the Annual Festa, which is a most 
gorgeous affair. It is a flower parade. one of the remnants 
of the old Spanish period. 


As an additional attraction we will also have the Expo- 
sition at Seattle, which will be open. 

The time between Chicago and Los Angeles is four days. 
Between St. Louis and Los Angeles is four days. Between 
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El Paso and Los Angeles is three days. Los Angeles may 
be reached either by the Northern Routes or Southern 
Routes, and those who may desire to visit Portland can do 
so either from the South or from the North. 


The fact that it is a long way to Les Angeles should not 
act as a reason against your going there now, beeause I 
think it would be an education in itself for many of the 
members to go. 


We have an invitation from the best Organizations and 
people of the City, and, as I say, you will have a good time 
and will be able to take care of your business at the same 
time. 


The President: I notice that a few of our members have 
came in since this question came up. For their information 
I would say that we are now discussing the place of our 
next meeting. So far there have been two suggestions, 
Detroit and Los Angeles. | 


Mr. Dyer: I would move that Los Angeles be selected 
as the plaee for our next meeting. . 


Seeretary Drew: As I read you this morning, we have 
an invitation from Goderich, Ontario. 


We also have the usual standing invitation from the 
Organizations, Business Men's League, ete., of Niagara 
Falls. 


Our friends in Atlantie City have sent' us an invitation 
to go baek there again next year. 


Mr. Rhoads: Mr. Chairman, a central point mentioned 
as being probably the best place for us to meet is in accor- 
danee with my ideas. 


While I fail to bear any invitation from any of our Com- 
mercial bodies, I would like to mention Indianapolis as a 
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place where the latch string is always out. They claim there 
that they have more Conventions than any City in our land. 


Since this Association met there a few years ago we 
have added to our Park lines, and we hope that when you 
come again you will take time to go through the parks. We 
also have Fort Benjamin Harrison, a new Government Army 
Post, which has been made into a very beautiful place, and 
if you come to Indianapolis, I can safely guarantee to give 
you a good time. 


Mr. Davis: I did not hear the first part of Mr. Dyer’s 
remarks, and I was just wondering if he omitted to say 
something which he certainly should have said, and that is 
in connection with the temperature. 


He told me that the weather there is very delightful 
about this season of the vear, and that the people slept, last 
Tuesday night, under the same covering as they did in 
January. That is very comfortable and delightful, and I, 
for one, hope that we will decide to go to Los Angeles this 
year. 


The President: If there are no other suggestions I 
think it would be as well for us to put the matter to a 
vote. This is a matter in which only active members have 
the right to vote. _ 

Those in favor of Los Angeles will please rise so that 
we can count them. 

(The vote resulted in fifteen members voting in favor 
of Los Angeles, and twenty-four against). 


The President: I regret that we cannot take advantage 
of the beautiful climate of Los Angeles. I have been there 
myself, and know exactly what we are missing. However, 
I do think that it is a trifle too far away for a successful 
meeting. Personally I would have been very pleased to go 
to Los Angeles. 
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We will now vote for Detroit, as the place of our next 
annual meeting. 


(Detroit was then unanimously decided upon as the place 
for the next annual meeting). 


Mr. Camp: I think I am speaking for the Association 
generally when I say that we would have been very glad to 
go to Los Angeles if it were not for the distance. 


The President: ‘Now that we have decided the place 
of our next annual meeting. the next order of business is the 
election of officers. The first officer to be elected for the 
coming year is the President. 


Mr. Van Etten: Mr. President, I have much pleasure in 
moving that Mr. W. J. Camp be elected President of this 
Association for the ensuing vear. 


This motion was duly seconded by Mr. C. S. Rhoads. and 
earried unanimously, amid applause, the Seeretary being 
instrueted to east one ballot for Mr. Camp as President of 
the Assoeiation. 


Mr. Camp: I do not think vou have made a very good 
seleetion, gentlemen. "There are several members here who 
would fill this position much better than I ean, in fact. I 
had in mind one or two gentlemen whom I thought should 
have been eleeted to this high office. 


Mr. Griffith: I don't think we have made any mistake— 
in fact, I am sure we have not. 


We will now proceed with the election of a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Selden: I wish to present for the consideration of 
the Convention the name of a gentleman who I believe will 
strengthen and help our position. Ile is eonneeted with 
one of the largest Railroads in the United States, and is a 
bright. intelligent, nice, good fellow. I have much pleasure 
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in nominating Mr. J. B. Fisher, of the Pennsylvania Road, 
as Vice-President of this Association for the coming year. 


Mr. Taylor: I have much pleasure in seconding the - 
nomination of Mr. Fisher. 


Mr. Rhoads: I would like to nominate Mr. G. W. Dailey 
of the Chicago and North Western. 


Mr. Williams: I second Mr. Dailey’s nomination. 


The President: Seeing that we are to have an election 
for Vice-President, I will appoint the ‘‘Long’’ and the 
“‘Short’’ of it as Serutineers, Messrs. Ryder and Foley. 


(The result of the balloting was, Mr. G. W. Dailey 
received 31 votes, Mr. J. B. Fisher receiving 14). 


Mr. Selden: I move that the nomination be made unan- 
imous, and that the Secretary be authorized to cast one 
ballot electing Mr. G. W. Dailey as Vice-President of this 
Association. 


The motion was duly seconded by Mr. C. S. Rhoads, and 
carried, the Secretary then cast a ballot in favor of Mr. 
G. W. Dailey, as Vice-President of the Associatidn. 


The President: We have had the long and the short of 
it as scrutineers. I am now going to ask the ** Wide"! of it 
to escort our newly elected President to the Chair. Will Mr. 
Lyer kindly perform? 


Mr. Dver thereupon escorted President-elect Camp to 
the Chair amid prolonged applause. 


Mr. Dver: Gentlemen of the Association, I have much 
pleasure in introducing to you the new President of this 
Association. I guess most of vou know him pretty well, so 
he does not need much of an introduction. I am also under 
the impression that he knows most of you fellows pretty 
well too. 
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President Camp: Gentlemen, I hardly know what to 
say on being placed in this position. You rather take me 
by surprise, and put me in the condition of being practi- 
cally speechless. 


I thank you very heartily for the honor you have done 
me in electing me President of this Association. I know you 
could have made a much better choice, but seeing that you 
have now done the damage, I can only say that I shall en- 
deavor to fulfill whatever duties may devolve upon me to 
the best of my ability, and that I shall be prepared at all 
times to render whatever assistance I can to the Association 
of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 


As we have considerable work to do, I am not going to 
detain you with any speech making. You all know my 
ability in that line is very limited. 


As President, I now say that we will proceed to business. 


Mr. Selden: If it is in order, I would like to vary a 
little from our usual procedure in the election of another 
officer, and I would move that the Secretary be authorized 
to cast a ballot for the election of Mr. P. W. Drew as 
Secretary of the Association for the coming year. 


This motion was duly seconded by Mr. Chenery. 


President Camp: It has been moved and seconded that 
our Secretary be authorized to cast a ballot for the re- 
election of Mr. P. W. Drew, as Secretary-Treasurer for the 
coming year. What is your pleasure in regard to that 
motion? 


(The motion is carried unanimously, amid applause, and 
Mr. P. W. Drew is declared elected Secretary for the year 
1909). 


Mr. Drew: I thank you verv much gentlemen for this 
mark of continued confidence in me, 
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The position of Secretary, as you all know, is one that 
requires a good deal of patience, and as I have advanced in 
years, I have learned to become more and more patient. 


There is one thing that stands in the way of getting our 
Minutes out more promptly, and that is the fact that we 
can never print them unless we get sufficient advertisements 
to pay for them. 


Now, the advertisers are sometimes slow in responding 
to our solicitations for adds. I have been circulating among 
our friends, and have secured quite a few so far, so that I 
do not anticipate a great deal of delay on that score. 


As you all know we do not have sufficient money to 
print our minutes and pay for them without advertising. 
That is what we have to work for, and the more advertising 
we need the greater the work to get it. We will endeavor 
to get our books out just as soon as we get the advertise- 
ments ready. There is another point upon which I would 
like to touch, very delicately, and that is that there are some 
members of this Association who are a trifle slow in paying 
their dues—so much so, that even after soliciting them two 
or three times, sometimes we do not get the returns from 
them. Although the by-laws say that if a man does not 
pay his dues within a specified time he is liable to be struck 
from the roll of membership. We never like to do that, 
however, because it has been our experience that members 
who have been delinquent for two or three years, come right 
around sometimes and pay up everything they owe. 


It is a great honor to me to be Secretary of an Associ- 
ation of this kind, even with all the work, and all the worry 
and all the trials and all the tribulations attached to it. 


I am very glad indeed to act as your Secretary, and I 
thank you most heartily for having re-elected me this year. 
Mr. Selden: I recollect sometime ago that there was an 
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agreement that each member should have a copy of the pro- 
ceedings, or may be two copies. After that there was a 
price put upon the extra copies that might be called for. 
Will you kindly inform me what we are entitled to in the 
way of copies of the minutes, and what is the price for 
extra copies. 


The Secretary: There are two copies of the Minutes 
mailed to each member of the Association. both Active and 
Associate. The advertisers get six copies each. Extra 
copies of the books are sold at a price varving according 
to the size of the book and its cost. 


We have sold a good many books for twenty-five cents 
each, but these books cost us nearly one dollar each. Of 
course, we have not asked that. because we know we would 
not get it. The price of the extra books would be between 
twenty-five cents and thirty-five cents. depending upon the 
size of the book. 


This vear. I may say. that our Minutes will fill a book 
pretty nearly as large as last year. Under those circum- 
stances, extra copies would be sold for thirty-five cents. 


The President: Gentlemen, I have an announcement to 
make, which I feel sure will please some of vou. 


I stated. when I presented mv report as Chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements, that on account of it being 
against the rules of the C. P. R. to issue passes for sleeping 
ear accommodation. vou would have to pay your own 
sleeping car accommodation from here to Quebec and return. 

I have jnst been advised by Mr. Kent that he has ar- 
ranged that there will be no charge for the sleepers on the 
trip. 

The President: We have a paper on our list entitled 
'Depot Wiring from the Contraetor's Standpoint’’, by 
Mr. J. II. Jacoby. Electrical Engineer and Contractor. 
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South Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Davis has the paper in his posses- 
sion, and will read it. 


Mr. Davis: As Chairman of the Topies Committee, I 
asked Mr. Jacoby to prepare a paper on this subject. He 
has been very busy, I understand, and has not been able to 
be present. He has forwarded the paper to me with a letter 
of explanation in which he says: 


“I have been exceedingly busy, which led me to post- 
pone the matter of taking up paper on topie assigned to me, 
but I have finished it and forwarded it direct to place of 
meeting, in eare of Mr. Drew, thinking that he would be 
most likely to be on hand. 


“I do not know whether this paper will meet your idea 
of the subject matter, but I have endeavored to do the best 
under the circumstances. I trust it may prove of some 
benefit to the meeting, and that you may have a very suc- 
= cessful convention. 

“I regret my inability to be with you; nothing would 
afford me more pleasure than to meet the. many friends, 
and take advantage of the very interesting discussions, as 
they no doubt will prove, from the list of subjects and papers 
which has been sent me." 

With best regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
J. H. JACOBY. 


Mr. Davis then read Mr. Jacoby's paper, as follows: 


DEPOT WIRING FROM THE CONTRACTORS' STAND- 
POINT. 


The electrical contractor may have views differing some- 
what from those of others who have in charge the erection 
of a depot or other building; it would appear but natural 
that he should be inelined to recommend all the various up- 
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to-date appliances and a liberal distribution of them 
throughout the building as- well as ample provision for 
maximum amount of lighting. Whereas the builder, gene- 
rally being of an economical trend, especially in the matter 
of electrical equipment, would not be so liberally disposed. 
It shall be my aim to give some good reasons for the con- 
tractors’ position in this matter, and to show that a saving 
in first cost of a plant may prove much more expensive in 
the end, as well as in the matter of running expenses or 
fixed charges. However, I am afraid in the limited time I 
feel myself confined to by reeason of the numerous papers 
to be read before this Convention, it will be somewhat 
difficult to do justice to the subject. 

I do not know that I have fully caught the intent of the 
Topice Committee as to what particular phase of the sub- 
ject they had in mind when they assigned it, but have 
concluded that inasmuch as the the Rules and Regulations 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters have been 
within the reach of all, and you no doubt are conversant 
with them, that the engineering feature might be the more 
profitable. However, it may not be amiss to refer incident- 
ally to some phases at least of these rules and note as we 
pass along, the great strides the electrical profession has 
taken. with reference to wiring, during the several years 
past. 

That the contractor should be an engineer as well, I 
think goes without saying, although it will be noted that in 
most cases he simply has to follow the plans and specifica- 
tions handed him; however, suggestions or recommendations 
for improvement from him are frequently taken in the 
proper spirit and add much to the electrical profession, if 
intelligently made. 

In wiring a depot, I presume, all will agree that the first 
and foremost consideration is that of safety. Yet with all 
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the frightful disregard of the simplest electrical law, noted 
in the wiring of many buildings it must be said that very 
few fires have resulted from this source, and I would here 
remark that if the most ordinary precautions are taken 
and the rules fairly well complied with, there is hardly 
a possibility of fire, and from a number of years of ex- 
perience in this particular field I am persuaded that elec- 
tricity is the safest illuminant known. | 


The Underwriters’ Rules, already referred to, differ 
somewhat in the various distriets, in some of the details, but 
generally they are a unit on essentials and it may be said 
that these rules having been compiled from all the varied 
experienees and mishaps of the past, are as near perfection 
as any body of men specializing along certain lines, ean 
make them. | 

One of the differenees it might be well to note at this 
point, is the adoption of certain insulated wire for con- 
cealed work. Some Districts require rubber covering, 
others fire and weather proof. My preference would be the 
latter for the reason that the insulation is more durable. 
After a few years the rubber covering becomes in a manner 
soft and flimsy, while insulation of the fire and weather 
proof wire hardens and becomes more tenacious with age. 
In rewiring buildings this fact has been particularly noted 
by the writer as well as by others who confirm the state- 
ment. Yet it cannot be said that there is any particular 
element of danger in the use of rubber covered wire, for 
were it not for the fact that through some misplacement 
of a wire by a wireman touching some metal or other sub- 
stance thereby forming an are, the bare copper wire might 
be strung eoneealed throughout a building with perfeet 
safety—the porcelain insulators affording all the necessary 
protection. 

The safest system, without doubt, is the iron conduit, 
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either flexible or rigid, with probably a slight advantage 
in the latter, from the fact that it is almost impossible for 
any workman in locating steam or water pipes, or any other 
changes or alterations made after wiring. to injure the 
Wires secured within, besides in case of any future trouble 
the defective conductor may be withdrawn and a new one 
inserted at short notice without any inconvenience and at 
very slight cost. However, it is contended that no potentials 
higher than 250 volts should be earried concealed into a 
building; until recently the popular 500 volt D. C. for motor 
service was permitted, when each of the two wires of the 
circuit was placed in a separate pipe and when wires were 
lead encased; but this was found to be bad practice leading 
to various troubles and dangerous to property. The placing 
of both wires in one pipe and securely grounding all the 
pipes throughout the building is considered much better, 
but even this is not recommended. I should say that if it 
is found absolutely necessary to take them in concealed, 
secure a high grade insulated, Duplex, lead incased, and 
place in iron conduit, grounding the latter securely. 


.It might be of interest to note here that an attempt at 
securing this result was made some few vears ago, in the 
use of what was then termed, paper conduit, which was 
constructed of a paper fibre coated inside and out with a 
pitch or tar preparation, answering the purpose of with- 
drawing the old and inserting new wire, very well as long 
as no nails were driven into it. but with this feature thrown 
in, the wire could only not be pulled out, but an electric 
are developed, setting fire to the building. This has actu- 
ally occured and it was not long in use before it was placed 
under the ban by the Board of Fire Underwriters. Several 
eases of this kind eame within my personal experience. 
When this paper conduit was first placed on the market, 
two large depots in cities along the line of the road, were 
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under construction, and a gang of men were placed in my 
charge for piping and wiring them. This conduit was. 
placed with great care and precision and all the wires 
afterwards pulled in. It was pronounced an up-to-date job 
and all went well for the space of twelve years or more, 
when suddenly through some alternations made by a cars 
penter on one of the floors of one of the stations, a short 
eireuit developed and a fire started. Luckily it was dis- 
covered and put out before much damage was done. The 
other so far as I know is still intact and working all right. 

The twin conductor, flexible steel armored wire, while 
approved and doubtless safe, has the unfavorable feature 
of difficulty in removing, should a short circuit or ground 
develop—such trouble is quite possible, in fact has several 
times occurred recently, to the writer’s knowledge. 

Ordinarily, what 1s known as knob and tube work where- 
by the wires are secured along timbers by means of porce- 
lain knobs and through timbers by porcelain tubes or. 
bushings a safe distance apart so that no wire of opposite 
polarity ean possibly get together, may be regarded as 
entirely safe so long as no grounds or crosses are produced 
by workmen on the building afterwards; the wires being 
entirely concealed there is no means for locating them when 
holes are drilled for gas, water or other pipes, besides in 
the average depot building there are numerous outlets in or 
near briek walls where it is not considered proper to use 
other than iron or steel armored protection, so that it 
would appear far preferable to have a complete and uniform 
conduit job. 

It all elasses of wiring, whether concealed or open, 
(and I would not draw the line on electric light work, but 
include wiring of every sort), the joints should be carefully 
soldered before taping. This is very important and cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. 
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The second consideration doubtless is the lighting effect, 
and this means plenty of light with proper distribution and 
location of outlets. Here the architect figures largely if not 
entirely, and it is suggested that he consult the contracting 
engineer, which is sometimes done, in order to reach the 
best results. For beauty and attractiveness the lighting 
effect can scarcely be ignored. A depot may be decorated 
and furnished in the most lavish manner, yet if improperly 
lighted will lose much of its lustre and beatuy and the 
saving thus effected prove a false economy. Lighting out- 
lets with proper fixtures should be carefully located with 
due regard for height of ceiling and area to be covered, as 
well as the room furnishings. Every avenue, passageway, 
eorner and nook should receive its proportion of light, 
eliminating all dark and gloomy spots. 


The economical side of depot wiring is frequently placed 
first on the list by reason of the fact that appropriations are 
lacking and in scalding down, the electrical equipment is 
the first to suffer. Switches or other controlling devices 
are omitted and an insufficient number. of circuits provided. 
All of which will tend to increase the running expense. Be 
liberal with your switches or controlling devices, divide up 
the circuits into such combinations as will meet the lighting 
requirements for different hours of the night. being careful 
to locate such switches conveniently so that the attendants 
ean readily operate them and there will be a marked saving 
in current bills, and in case of an isolated plant, in fuel and 
renewals, paying a large percentage on the additional invest- 
ment. The rule should be to make it just as easy as possible 
to control lights and combinations of lights throughout the 
building. 


I have only treated briefly the question of electric light 
wiring, the other wiring, such as telephone, telegraph, fire 
alarm and power circuits, should also be carefully planned, 
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providing shafts, ducts and passageways for all such wires, 
so that at any time in the future, changes can be made with- 
out defacing the building or displaying unsightly cables and 
wires. This in former years was sorely neglected, but of 
late more attention has been paid to the matter with highly 
beneficial results. In entering a depot plans should be made 
for underground service. In making this recommendation 
I am aware of the fact that there are a number who oppose 
this, preferring overhead work, but it has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated that underground construction ean be made 
perfeetly seeure and reliable, and while, perhaps, somewhat 
more expensive at first cost, will undoubtedly prove a sav- 
ing in the end, and then it is so much neater. 


In presenting this brief paper I have not attempted any- 
thing new, but it is hoped that some of the suggetions may 
lead to a profitable diseussion by the members of the 
Association. 

Respectfully, 
J. H. JACOBY. 


Mr. Selden: In connection with this paper I would like 
to say that about a year and a half ago, the B. and O., 
through their architect’s department. determined that all 
new stations, whether large or small, should be provided with 
two underground conduits, one for eleetrie light, and one 
for telegraph and telephone service, and that all reconstruc- 
tions of old buildings amounting to anything worth speak- 
ing of should be similarly equipped. 


It might be well for the members of this Association to 
bear that in mind. It is something which does not cost very 
much. The conduit may be made either of iron pipe, or 
terra eotta. We have had a number of stations wired in that 
way, and the result has been very satisfactory. 


You know what it is to put in a mee little station, if 
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you do not afford facilities of this kind the electric light 
people will come along and string their wires anywhere. 
They will stick porcelain insulators under the eaves of the 
building and get their wires in any old way. There is noth- 
ing that so disfigures a building as an unsightly lot of wires 
running into it. 


Mr: Chenery: De I understand that that idea prevails 
anywhere except on the B. and O? 


The President: I think we have been more or less neg- 
lectful in the past, in regard to the manner in which we 
enter our stations, and other buildings with our wires. 


The C. P. R. Company is a confirmed offender, in this 
respect. Of late years, however, we have used throughout 
our whole system aerial cables for this purpose. The great 
trouble we find is in going underground into a nice new 
station, or putting in a neat aerial cable, the telephone com- 
pany or the electric light company, will come along and 
stick up their wires anywhere, absolutely destroying the 
effect of any attempt at neatness which you have made. 


Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask Mr. Selden what kind of 
cable he uses in the underground work. Is it lead covered 
cable? | 

Mr. Selden: Lead covered cable, and where the Rail- 
way Company furnishes it, we have wires twisted and laid 
out in pairs. 


Mr. Taylor: Do you notice any more trouble than usual 
in these cables? 


Mr. Selden: We do not. They are generally well insu- 
lated. 


Mr. Taylor: Do you protect them with lightning arrest- 
ers? 


Mr. Selden: On the whole, yes. 
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The President: Here in Montreal the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company has an underground system from the 
Windsor Station to our Commercial Telegraph Office. We 
have not had any great difficulty from lightning, or in fact 
anything else, since we installed that system, which is 
about six years ago now. All wires, in our belief, should 
be underground. 


We protect our wires outside with lightning arrestors 
on the poles. 


Mr. Chenery: I would like to ask Mr. Selden how he 
gets into his buildings with electric light wiring, if the 
wiring is not in accordance with the specifications of the 
Electrie Light Companies of the smaller towns. 


Mr. Selden: I have not a copy of our specification. That 
is handled entirely by the Architect’s Department. We have 
a regularly organized Architect’s Department, and all those 
matters are provided for and taken care of. We do not have 
any trouble whatever. 


I really think it is a deplorable thing to ride along a rail- 
road and find a nice new station all plastered over with 
black unsightly wires. 


We take a great deal of trouble to get our wires across 
the tracks in a neat way, but we do not seem to bother 
about our station. How many of us have seen nice new 
stations erected, and, have come back three or four months 
afterwards and found the appearance of the station abso- 
lutely destroyed by those wires, which have been allowed 
to straggle in, in any old way. 


The cost of putting down a small amount of this con- 
erete does not amount to anything, comparatively speaking, 
and it leaves the station clear and neat, and allows it to 
show up well, instead of having a lot of ugly, straggling 
wires. 
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Mr. Chureh: Do you think it necessary in the use of 
short aerial cables, say from 40 feet up to 200 feet in 
length, that there should be a protector of some kind, or 
lightning arresters of some kind. 


Mr. Selden: Well, in many instances where we have a 
short run of cable we have one protector out on the pole, 
to protect it. We do this to protect the building, rather 
than to protect the wires. 


In some cases where we have a great number of wires, 
and especially where we have a long circuit, we generally 
have those protectors or lightning arresters on the pole. 
Ordinarily the connection is inside. 


Mr. Van Aken: Are we to understand that there are 
fuses on the office pole as well as lightning arresters? 


Mr. Selden: We use fuse on the office pole where we 
have a large number of wires, and where we can arrange 
the pole conveniently for them. 


Ordinarily, I may say, we use the fuses in the office. I 
have gone into the matter pretty carefully, and I do not 
know of any office where we have lost anything by light- 
ning. Once in a while, I suppose, we meet with accidents, 
but they do not generally amount to much. 


For the benefit of the Association I may say that within 
the last few years the plans for every depot or station on the 
B. & O. are submitted to the Superintendent of Telegraphs 
for his approval on the wiring situation. The Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs has to approve of the provisions made 
for the wiring of a station before the work proceeds. 


We are just about finishing a fine terminal at Wheeling, 
with a cement viaduet probably a thousand feet long. In 
making that bridge they made the conduits right in it, 
both for the lighting and for the telegraph. 
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The B. & O. building at Baltimore (of course that is a 
building which we were constructing with a view to pro- 
viding for the future) is provided with a system of wiring 
which is so arranged that you cannot put a desk anywhere 
on the floor but what would connect with wires immediately 
underneath it. We can connect a desk in any part of that 
building with the wires underneath, without taking up the 
carpets, linoleum or anything else. 


This is worked on a rather peculiar system perhaps. It 
was an experiment, you might say, in the beginning. The 
theory was that we would make a lot of outlet boxes about 
eight feet apart, and string the wires across between them. 
There was hardly a space of five feet between two sets of 
wires. 


We arranged the circuit channels on each floor trans- 
versely every ten feet or so, and then crossing them, we had 
lateral channels at slightly wider distances. The result of 
this is that you can put a desk anywhere on the floor and by 
going down under it, you will strike it within the area of 
the desk. I may sav that we even went so far as to have our 
desks made with hollow legs so that the wires could come 
up through them without being seen. 


We have in that building one hundred and forty desks, 
and we can move them about anywhere we like without tak- 
ing up a earpet. 

The way that is worked is this: There is an outlet on the 
base-board, and then there is another on the picture rail. 
These are coupled together by a eable about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. When we want to make a eonnee- 
tion for a telegraph or telephone, we take the diaphragm of 
an ordinary telephone, and taking another telephone eon- 
nect it with the circuit. The man who is making the con- 
neetion holds one of these diaphragms to his ear and goes 
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along on the floor. The moment he comes near the channel 
there is a click in the telephone, and he locates the channel 
without the slightest difficulty. He then opens the fibre 
of the carpet with a round stick, and bores a hole in the 
floor and gets his wire up. 


It was supposed that this would be very expensive, but 
as a matter of fact we have saved one hundred and sixty- 
six dollars on each floor of the thirteen floors of the building, 
and we never had to show a wire anywhere, nor have we 
ever had to cut a wall. 


President Camp: With reference to the question pro- 
pounded by Mr. Van Aken a few minutes ago, I might say 
that on the C. P. R. every connection of aerial cables 
entering a station is provided with a lightning arrester 
inside the station, either with or without fuses, if the pro- 
tection is on the outside. It may happen that in case of 
a fuse being used only. your fuse connection with ground 
blows out, if a thunderstorm comes along during the night, 
and it interrupts your system and there would be no means 
of recovering it until you could get a man there by the next 
train, so that for aerial cables we use Kerite usually, instead 
of lead covered, and we do not place any protection on the 
pole. 


So far, I don’t think we have had a case of a station 
cable being injured by lightning. I do not remember of one 
any way. We consider it better to lose a cable than to 
have our wires interrupted frequently by lightning dis- 
eharges during the night. 


Mr. Chenery: As the hour is getting late, I would move 
that we now adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 


The motion being duly seconded by Mr. Davis, is carried. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 
Friday, June 26th, 1908. 


The session was called to order at 10:20 A. M., the 
President, Mr. W. J. Camp, being in the Chair. In opening 
the proceedings the President said: 


I had intended to call this meeting to order sharp at 10 
o'clock, as was understood yesterday afternoon, so that we 
eould get through as early as possible, but, I had to go to 
the station in order to make some further arrangements 
about our sleeping car accommodation for tonight. Then 
I had so many interviews after getting baek that it was 
impossible for me to open the session earlier. 


I understand that the Secretary has some communica- 
tions whieh he wishes to make before we proceed with the 
regular order of business. 


Seeretary Drew: I have a telegram from Denver, Colo- 
rado, addressed to me as Secretary of this Association. It 
reads as follows: ‘‘Hearty congratulations from Denver 
and the Roeky Mountains, one mile high, and everything 
dry. (Signed) C. A. Parker, J. M. Walker." 


I also have a telegram from Mr. Groce, dated New York, 
June 25th: ‘‘An unusual turn of affairs has made it neces- 
sary for me to eaneel my arrangements for attending the 
Montreal meeting. I regret this very much, and shall 
appreeiate it if you will give this information to my friends 
who are so fortunate as to be able to attend. The Com- 
mittee of whieh I am Chairman has not held regular meet- 
ings during the past year on account of existing conditions 
well known to all members of the Association. The pros- 
peets for aecomplishing some benefieial results in the near 
future are good, and I shall be glad to lend my efforts to 
gain the desired results. Jennings, one of the oth^r members 
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of the committee, joins me in this report. I hope you will 
have an enjoyable and profitable meeting.” 


The President: We have one paper to be read this 
morning, entitled ‘‘Developments in Wireless Telegraphy," 
by Mr. William Maver, Jr. I will call upon Mr. Maver 
to present his paper. 


Mr. Maver’s paper is as follows: 


‘DEVELOPMENT IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
By William Maver. Jr. 


Wireless Telegraphy is not altogether a new art. Over 
ten years ago Sir Win. H. Preece, in England, succeeded in 
transmitting speech without wires between the Skerries 
Lightship and the mainland of Anglesey, a distance of 
three miles across water. This was accomplished by the 
use of parallel wires stretched on poles along the shore of 
the island and the mainland. A telephone transmitter on 
one wire set up magnetic waves that were received by a 
telephone receiver in the other parallel wire. It was 
assumed in this experiment—It is more than an experiment 
however, for the arrangement has been for vears, and still 
is in practical operation—that magnetic induction through 
the air and eleetrie conduction through the water assisted in 
the transmission of speech. 


Another type of wireless telephony is that in which varia- 
tions in the luminosity of a beam of light are caused to 
reproduce speech at a distance. This device. which in some 
measure, is analogous to the latest developments of wireless 
telephony by electro-magnetic waves, is due to Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inyentor of the telephone. 


In the operation of this device, Bell eaused a ray of light 
to fall upon a small concave mirror carried on the center 
of a suitable diaphragm at the end of a mouthpiece. From 
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this mirror the ray was reflected as a parallel beam of 
light, and fell upon a distant parabolic reflector, in the focus 
of which reflector was placed a selenium cell. It is well 
known that the electrical resistance of selenium varies in 
accordance with variations of light to which it may be sub- 
jected. This selenium cell is made a part of a circuit con- 
taining a telephone receiver and a small battery. When 
the reflected light from the mirror falls on the selenium cell 
it takes on a certain resistance and a steady current flows 
in the circuit, depending on the amount of the resistance. 
When, however. sounds are spoken into the mouthpiece of 
the transmitter, the vibrations of the mirror on the 
diaphragm cause variations in the luminosity of the beam 
of light and these variations in turn affect the selenium cell 
causing variations in its resistance, and consequently varia- 
tions in the current strength of the circuit, which react upon 
the telephone receiver and reproduce speech very clearly. 
But the distanee to whieh speech has been transmitted by 
this device is rather short—about 300 or 400 feet. 


Subsequently, Simon of Germany, discovered that if the 
resistance of the circuit of an are light be disturbed by 
the introduction of a telephone transmitter in the circuit, 
the are itself will reproduce speech spoken into the trans- 
mitter. The assumed explanation of this phenomenon is that 
it is due to rapid variations of the volume of the vapor of 
the are caused by the variations of the current strength due 
to the vibrations of the transmitter when spoken into; the 
corresponding variations in the vapor of the are setting up 
sound waves in the air. This is termed the speaking are 
phenomenon. The following further explanation of or ana- 
logv to this phenomenon may be offered. The explanation of 
a thunder elap is that it is due to the rapid expansion and 
contraction of the air due to the lightning discharge. Ana- 
logously. we may consider the effect of the microphone trans- 
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mitter upon the are to be the produetion of minute changes 
of temperature in the are that in turn cause condensations 
and rarefaetions of the surrounding air corresponding to 
sound waves which we may regard as miniature thunder 
elaps and which, oeeurring as they do in response to the 
vibrations of the transmitter, due to the voice, are recognized 
by us as articulate speech. 

Following Simon’s discovery, Bell and Hayes found that 
the electric are itself could be used as a transmitter of 
speech. Their method consists in placing the are light in 
the center of a parabolic reflector. A telephone transmitter 
placed across the terminals of the are light causes variations 
in its light which, although not visible to the eye, can be 
detected by a suitable detector in the focus of a parabolic 
reflector; this in turn reproducing speech in a telephone 
receiver, (Described at length in author's ‘‘ Wireless Teleg- 
raphv""). 

This idea was advanced a long step by Mr. E. Ruhmer, 
of Berlin, who utilized a sensitive selenium cell in the 
center of the receiving parabolic reflector and succeeded 
in transmitting speech due to the variations (caused by a 
microphone transmitter) in the intensity of a search light, 
to a distance of about 10 miles. Some of the selenium cells 
used by Ruhmer have a resistanee in the dark of about 
25000 ohms, which drops to about 1500 ohms m the light. 

In all of these systems of wireless telephony it will be 
observed that speech is transmitted by modifving the ether 
waves that constitute light. Systems of this kind, however 
successful they might be in actual operation, would obviously 
be limited as to distance of transmission by the actual dis- 
tance at which light is visible under the best atmospheric 
condition, about 30 miles, and in times of fog and thick 
weather, this distanee would be largely reduced. 

Early workers in this field quickly reeognized that if 
it were feasible to modify the electro-magnetic waves used 
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in wireless telegraphy, a wireless telephone system might be 
developed that would be operative at distances, perhaps, 
approximating to that of wireless telegraphy, and that would 
not be limited in its operation by smoke, fog or other some- 
what similar atmospheric conditions. 


But the difficulty in thus utilizing electric waves has been 
that the waves set up by the spark in wireless telegraphy 
are highly intermittent and are very quickly damped.. As- 
sume, for example, that an alternating current generator or 
the interrupter of an induction coil, giving an alternating 
current of, say, 80 cycles per second, is employed as the 
source of current supply in wireless telegraph. These alter- 
nations, by charging the oscillator circuit, may give rise to 
a frequency of, say, 800,000 cycles per second in the aerial 
wire. Unfortunately, however, owing to the damping of the | 
oscillations, due to heat loss and the loss due to radiating 
energy in the shape of electric waves, these oscillations die 
out very rapidly and last for only a very small fraction of 
a second, and in consequence of this effect there is a com- 
paratively long interval between the spark discharges (nearly 
toth of a second) during which time no electric waves are 
radiated. In wireless telegraphy these pauses or breaks, 
or rather the beginnings of the new ‘discharges, are observ- 
able in the telephone receiver as a tone or buzz which is 
broken into dots and dashes by the Morse key. Therefore, 
inasmuch as many of the tones, or overtones, that compose 
articulate speech consist of vibrations of 5000 to 8000 per 
second, it is clear that many of these tones would be lost 
during the pause between the spark discharges, which, of 
eourse, would conduce to inarticulate speech. Furthermore, 
obviously the noises in the telephone, due to the intermittent 
nature of the spark discharges, would prevent the successful 
transmission of speech. 


To obviate this difficulty, a number of inventors have 
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directed their energies toward the design of a machine 
generator that would deliver a smooth alternating current 
of very high frequency, but until somewhat recently, not 
with very marked success, the irregularity of the machines 
making the reception of speech difficult. Mr. Fessenden 
has lately devised a machine generator giving an output of 
2 volts and a frequency of 80,000 eyeles per second at a 
speed of 8340 revolutions per minute. With this machine 
as the source of current supply, Mr. Fessenden reports that 
he has sueeeeded in transmitting speech between Long 


Island and Brent Rock (near Boston). a distance of about 
200 miles. 


Another method entirely different from the machine 
method, of obtaining sustained oscillations, is that due to 
Mr. Duddell’s discovery of the singing are. The principle 
of this discovery is that when an are lamp, fed by a direct 
eurrent of about 250 volts, is shunted with a suitable capa- 
city, and an inductance, alternating currents of a frequency 
of 40000 per second are established in the shunt circuit. 
Mr. Duddell’s explanation of this phenomenon is that at 
the moment when the shunt circuit is completed a current 
flows from the arc into the condenser circuit which decreases 
the current flowing in the are. This causes an increase in 
the difference of potential between the terminals of the arc, 
causing still more current to flow in the condenser cireuit 
and raising its potential above the normal voltage of the 
arc. In consequence the condenser begins to discharge 
back into the are increasing the current in the are and re- 
ducing the potential difference between its terminals. The 
condenser now discharges too much and the reverse process 
is set up and sustained or continuous oscillations are in 
this way maintained in the shunt circuit. 


Owing to the comparatively high frequency and the 
smoothness of these sustained oscillations the telephone re- 
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eeiver will not, by reason of its electrical inertia, respond 
to them. Hence, if sustained oscillations, whether generated 
by a machine or by the are, are to be utilized in wireless 
telegraphy some method of breaking the continuity of the 
waves has to be adopted. practically as, in certain other 
telegraph systems, a continuous current is broken by a 
buzzer and is heard in the telephone as a tone. Further- 
more, while the telephone will not respond to the high 
frequen ey eontinuous oscillations of the Duddell are, if the 
amplitude of the oscillations be varied to a degree that 
comes within range of the receptivity of the telephone re- 
ceiver, as, for example, by speaking into a microphone 
transmitter placed in the aerial or in the oscillation cir- 
cuit, the telephone receiver will respond and reproduce the 
speech spoken at the transmitter, practically as speech is 
reproduced by varying the amplitude of the waves of a 
beam of light in the cases mentioned. 

So long, however, as the oscillations of the singing are 
were hmited to about 40000 per second, but little practical 
use could be made of it owing chiefly to the weak magnetic 
effects at comparatively low frequencies, and the consequent 
inability to radiate wave energy of much power. For- 
tunately, it was discovered by Poulsen. the inventor of the 
telegraphone, that if the singing are is placed in an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen or other gas of high heat conducting 
qualities, the frequency of the oscillations are increased to 
a remarkable degree, namely, in some cases to 500,000 cycles, 
per second and over. It was also found that by burning 
the are in nitrogen gas, compressed air or in steam, the 
frequency of the are oscillator is much inereased. The flame 
from an aleohol lamp plaeed under the are also has this 
effect. 

The electrodes of the oscillating are consist of a solid 
carbon (negative) and a copper tube (positive). The cop- 
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per electrode is cooled by a stream of water passing through 
it; Poulsen having found that this cooling of the metal 
eletrode increases the efficiency of the are as a generator 
of oscillations. The capacity used in some experimental 
installations is quite small, being about .02 microfarads, 
but information as. to the exact proportions of capacity and 
inductance employed in practice are not at present pro- 
curable. The are requires for its proper operation in pro- 
ducing oscillations in the shunt circuit, a current of certain 
strength and a certain length of are. For instance, Poulsen 
has found that with a difference of potential of 220 volts 
at the are it ceases to set up oscillations when the current 
falls below six amperes, with a water cooled positive elec- 
trode, or below four amperes with a non-cooled electrode. 


The discovery of the oscillating are opened the way 
for the use of these sustained oscillations in wireless tele- 
phony, and Poulsen and the Telefunken Wireless Company, 
in Europe, and De Forest in this country, have made con- 
siderable progress in telephoning to a distance by modifi- 
eations of this arrangement of the singing are. 


When the oscillating are is employed the inductance is 
made part of a transformer, the secondary of which is in 
the aerial wire eireuit. De Forest modifies the oscillations 
by plaeing a mierophone transmitter direetly in the aerial 
wire. Poulsen modifies the oscillations by means of a 
microphone transmitter inductively connected with the 
supply or feed circuit of the are. Fessenden modifies the 
oscillations set up by the machine generator by means of a 
microphone transmitter in the generator circuit: the gene- 
rator and transmitter being connected in the aerial circuit. 


A detector, such as is employed in wireless telegraphy, 
is availed of in wireless telephony. Fessenden and Poulsen 
use the electrolytic, or liquid barreter, or a thermo electric 
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couple as detectors, while De Forest utilizes the audion, all 
in combination, of course, with a telephone receiver in a 
local eireuit. While quite a number of United States war 
ships have been equipped with De Forest telephone appara- 
tus, definite reports concerning the operation thereof are 
not yet at hand. 

The Telefunken Company in Germany, experimenting 
with wireless telephony, employ the singing are burning 
in air with a water cooled copper electrode. It having been 
found that with the are burning in air the frequency of the 
oscillations is increased by putting a number of ares in 
series, the Telefunken Company place six of the arcs in 
series on a 220 volt supply circuit, and 12 ares on a 440 
volt supply circuit. 

Reports of these experiments place the speaking dis- 
tances at about 25 miles. These and other experimenters 
in wireless telephony in which the are oscillator is em- 
ployed, indicate that considerable difficulty is met with in 
maintaining a uniform tone of the voice in the telephone; 

the words being received in alternately low and high tones, 
rendering speech indistinct and very hard to understand. 
This is doubtless due to irregularities in the operation of the 
are. 

In connection with the wireless telephone experiments 
thus far made by Mr. Fessenden, between Brent Rock, 
Mass., and a station in the vicinity of New York City, it is 
reported that speech has been transmitted with an expendi- 
ture of only 200 volts. less than one-third of a horse-power. 
On this basis Mr. Fessenden concludes that with a mast 
600 feet high and a an expenditure of ten volts it will be 
- possible to telephone between America and Europe without 
wires. 

It may be noted that Mr. Fessenden has in operation a 
wireless duplex telephone system in which he employs an 
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inductance and capacity to balance, as in wire telegraphy, 
but, of course, no resistance. 


A great advantage to be obtained by sustained oseilla- 
tions, both in wireless telegraphy and telephony, is that 
the property of resonanee may be more fully availed of than 
with more or less intermittent oscillations. In some re- 
speets, however, perhaps, sustained oscillations and the bet- 
ter resonanee gained thereby may be of more utility for 
wireless telegraph purposes than wireless telephony, especi- 
ally as regards inereased distanee of transmission. This 
appears obvious if it be considered that in both wireless 
telegraphy and wireless telephony the receiving aparatus is 
practically the same. In wireless telegraphy, however, the 
full effect of the radiated waves from maximum to zero is 
avallable, whereas only a eomparatively small portion of 
the received. wave energy, namely the modifications of the 
wave energy due to the aetion of the mierophone trans- 
mitter, (about five per cent. of the total energy, it has been 
estimated), is available in wireless telephony. Improve- 
ments in the direction of more powerful transmitters where- 
by a large percentage of variations in the amplitude of the 
waves may be obtained, are now to be looked for. It is 
stated that Fessenden expects to perfect a transmitter cap- 
able of producing a variation of twenty-five or fifty per 
eent. 


As the writer remarked in the opening words of his 
paper on Wireless Telegraphy, read before the Association 
last year, ‘‘wireless telephony. if only available for a 
comparatively short distance, obviously could be installed 
to advantage in the officer’s room of every ship that floats 
ocean, lake, river or harbor," because of the fact that it 
requires no specially trained operator. But it was, of course, 
assumed that the apparatus would be considerably less com- 
plicated than that in use in wireless telegraphy. At present 
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this is not the case, and the amount of expertness necessary 
to properly manipulate the present apparatus is, no doubt, 
beyond that now possessed by the ordinary ship’s officer. 

Still, wireless telephony may now be said to have arrived 
at a point of practical utility, although, of course, as pre- 
viously intimated, it is still susceptible of much improvement 
in many directions. . 

Telephoning without wires has the advantage over wire 
or cable telephony that it does not have to contend with the 
static capacity of the conductor. When, therefore, the 
necessary improvements in this art have been made it is, 
perhaps, not beyond bounds to expect that the claims now 
made by certain enthusiastic inventors, as to Trans-Atlantic 
Wireless Telephony, and which in some quarters are con- 
sidered visionary, may be ultimately realized. 


The President: Hardly a session of this Association 
passes but we have something of great interest from Mr. 
Maver. He has indeed been very kind to the Association 
in this regard, and on behalf of the Association I thank him 
most heartily for his able and most interesting paper. 

Mr. Maver’s paper is now open for discussion. 

Mr. Davis: As Chairman of the Topics Committee, I 
wish to express my very sincere thanks to Mr. Maver for his 
most excellent paper, and I can assure him that it is most 
heartily appreciated. 

Mr. Maver: I thank you Mr. President and gentlemen. 


The President: I suppose Mr. Maver has covered pretty 
nearly everything in his paper, so apparently it does not 
leave us very little room for discussion. This as about the 
usual procedure with Mr. Maver’s papers. 

Mr. Davis: I think probably the reason why there are 
no remarks on Mr. Maver’s papers is because it is too deep 
for us. 
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Secretary Drew: One of the great benefits of the papers 
presented by Mr. Maver is, that they are a little out of our 
direct line, and give us something slightly different from our 
direct business thought. It broadens our minds to have a 
man like Mr. Maver come in and give us something in a 
technical way about things in which we are all, of course, 
interested, but about which we are not as well posted as we 
ought to be. Another advantage is that by studying these 
papers if our general managers come to us some time and 
say, ‘‘ Well, what do you know about Wireless Telephony’’ 
for instance, we are in a position to tell something about it. 
This is information which cannot be acquired by studying 
books or anything of that kind. It must be acquired through . 
hearing some expert like Mr. Maver give practically a lect- 
ure on the subject. 


I think we certainly owe Mr. Maver a debt of gratitude, 
and ought to thank him sincerely for what he has done 
for us in this particular line. I am sure we are all very 
glad to have Mr. Maver with us at our meetings, and to 
have him contribute something to our minutes each year. 


Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask Mr. Maver what there 
is with reference to interference in the ease of wireless 
telephony ? 


Mr. Maver: Well, of course the same rule applies in a 
measure, to wireless telephony, as applies to wireless teleg- 
raphy. That is to say the sustained oscillations and tuning 
is made very sharp and well defined, so that a circuit tuned 
to a certain rate of oscillation will not respond to any other 
unless it comes within the prescribed rate of percentage of 
oscillation to which it is tuned. In that way, interference 
is avoided to a very large extent. 


One of the features or advantages of sustained oscilla- 
tions 1s that vou ean make very close tuning. 
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Mr. Taylor: As I understand Mr. Maver, it would be 
possible, or at least it would seem to be possible that if wire: 
less telephony is developed. you could maintain a distinc- 
tion on the oseillations or tuning, and avoid interference! 


Mr. Maver: That is the point, in a general way. Of 
course, that is something which practice will have to deter- 
mine. Fessenden and other workers in wireless telephony 
claim that several hundred different rates of oscillation can 
be maintained, not one of which will interfere with any 
other. 


Mr. Rhoads: Bearing on the point that Mr. Taylor 
brought up I may say that when the system was developed 
in the navy, they had a great many problems in that line 
of work. They had several sets of wireless telegraph instru- 
ments on the ship Brooklyn, and there were also several 
wireless telephone sets. I am imformed that they are work- 
ing on an arrangement whereby five different telephone 
messages can be simultaneously sent without interference 
with one another, or without interference from the wireless 
telegraph. I understand they, have been fairly successful 
in doing this. Of course this is merely a start but it shows 
what they are doing in that direction. 


Mr. Foley:. Dr. De Forrest made some experiments 
between our terminal at Hoboken and the ferry boats 
moving in the river, with very good results. He is now 
establishing communication between our Hoboken terminal 
and 23rd street, a distance of about two miles. 


Mr. Millington: I suppose that the wireless telephone 
will be more successful over the sea than over the land, the 
same as the wireless telegraph ? 


Mr. Maver: I think so, for long distances at least. 
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President Camp: If there are no other remarks in con- 
nection with this paper I will declare the discussion closed. 


That completes our list of papers as submitted by the 
Topics Committee. Is there any other business before the 
meeting. 


Mr. Millington: If it is not out of order, or in conflict 
in any manner with the ordinary rules of our proceedings, 
it seems to me that now having listened to this very inter- 
esting paper that this would be an opportunity to have what 
we have not had at this convention. This is an age of pro- 
gression when the atmosphere is being mastered by air-ships 
(some of them propellel by the hot air method), I think 
we are entitled to at least one more oratorical flight. 


I recall the fact that yesterday afternoon we elected a 
Vice-President, who was absent at the time entertaining the 
ladies. This gentleman has spent a good deal of time burn- 
ing midnight oil preparing his speech of acceptance of the 
high office to which we elected him, and now that he is 
present I think this is the psychological moment to hear 
from our Vice-President elect. 


The President: I intended to call on Mr. Dailey to 
explain how he got out of the way yesterday. Will Mr. 
Dailey please come forward and let us hear some of his 
silver tongued oratory ? 


Mr. Dailev: My friend, Mr. Millington, to the contrary 
nothwithstanding, I have to say that I did not burn any 
midnight oil preparing a speech of acceptance. I was too 
tired when I got back after my efforts of vesterday. 

Yesterday afternoon, in my absence. vou did me the 
honor of electing me Vice-President of this organization, 
and when I got baek from a very pleasant trip I received 
a very pleasant surprise. 


This is an honor whieh I appreeiate very much. and one 
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which I know our road will appreciate very much. I did 
not think I would be called upon to make any speech, but 
just as soon as I came in. Brother Millington, with his 
usual promptness and forcibleness, spotted me and ealled 
me out, long before I was prepared to say anything. 


As for oratorical flights, I don’t know very much about 
it. although I believe a railroad official nowadays has to 
be a lawyer, an orator, a grafter, and a man of sound com- 
mon sense. | 

The President: Did I understand you to say that he had 
to be a lawyer, or is it possible that vou mean he has to 
be a liar? 

Mr. Dailev: He has to be a little of both. 


I do not. know that I ean say anything more to you 
except to repeat that I appreciate the honor you have done 
me very much, and shall do all in my power to deserve it, 
and to further the interests of the Association as much as 
I possibly can. 


There is one thing which has been in my mind for a 
long time, and that is, I honestly think there is just as much 
brains and ability stored up in the heads of the Telegraph 
Superintendents as in the heads of any Superintendents 
connected with the railroad, and I do not see why this 
organization should not become just as strong, and just as 
important as the Signalling Association. for instance, or 
the Engineering Association. or any of the other associa- 
tions of railroad officials. If we work together, and pull 
together, I think that probably we will reach that stage 
some day in the not very distant future. and the railroads 
will be very glad to have us meet and exchange ideas, know- 
ing that it will be to the ultimate benefit of the road. 


Mr. Millington took me entirely bv surprise. and I must 
disappoint him in regard to the flights of oratorv. 
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As I said before, I will do my best, and will help our 
President in any way I possibly can. If he calls upon me, I 
will endeavor to do my best for the benefit and welfare of 
the Association, in order to bring it to the state which we 
all fondly hope it will some day occupy. 


The Secretary: For the benefit of some of our recently 
elected members, I would like to say that we have two 
sections which meet about once every three months. The 
western section holds its meetings in Mr. Dailey’s office, 
which is on the 15th floor of a fine building owned by the 
North western. We get around there at those quarterly 
meetings and have an interesting session, then Mr. Dailey 
and some of his railroad officials invite us in and we have a 
nice little lunch in their dining room. 

Mr. Dailey: I would like to extend the same courtesies 
and the same invitation to any of the visiting brothers from 
the East any time they happen to be in the vicinity of the 
North Western Railway. | 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to know the dividing point 
between the Eastern and Western Sections, referred to by 
our Secretary ? 

Secretary Drew: We rather accept it that any road 
that runs into the central time limit is in the Western Divis- 
ion; the Eastern roads are supposed to take from Buffalo to 
Pittsburg and down the line east and south. It is not an 
arbitrary division, by any means. Any man from New York 
would be gladly weleomed in the Western Section if he 
happens to be there; and I am very sure that if I happen 
to be in New York or Philadelphia or wherever the meeting 
was held, I would feel that I was at liberty to attend. 

We do not want it understood that this dividing line is 
arbitrary at all, because that is not the fact. The place 
which is most eonvenient for any man to go is the plaee 
where he 1s welcome. 
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Mr. Selden: The Eastern Committee meets at Baltimore, 
and we are always glad to see any of the members from the 
Western Section or from any where else. We also furnish 
lunch. Further than this, I would say that our latch string 
is not always out, because the door is always open. 


Mr. Van Etten: The point is to get some kind of a 
notice. I would have been glad to attend the meeting in 
Chicago, but I did not receive any notice that I know of. I 
did not know anything about it, until a friend of mine was 
talking to me on the train coming in. 


I am glad the matter has come up so that some arrange- 
ment can be made with reference to notifying the members. 


Mr. Chenery: I must confess, that, perhaps I am respon- 
sible for not having notified the gentlemen. There was no 
defined distinction as to who would go to the Western 
Meeting, or who would go to the Eastern Meeting. 


As our Secretary has said, the Eastern Division was pre- 
sumed to be composed of those members who represent roads 
which run east of the Central Time Limit. I know when 
sending out notices I have picked out mostly those gentle- 
men who had made some enquiries about our Western 
Association, or whom I thought would be able to attend. 


We have had those meetings in the west for years. I 
think our Annual Meeting at Atlantic City last year was the 
first time that any mention was made of such a division. 
It was then decided that we would have two divisions, one 
in the East and one in the West. Perhaps we are advanced 
far enough now to outline some definite action. 

If that Committee is to be continued for the next year. | 
we will probably come before you and arrange to hold Meet- 
ings at the same place, perhaps, or at least on the same day 
of the month. 


The President: I think it would be as well for us to let 
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that matter stand, until we come to deal with the report of 
the Committee. 


I wish to say that one of the points of satisfaction to me 
when I was elected President of this Association, was the 
fact that you elected Mr. Dailey as my assistant. As you 
all know I have not any oratorical powers, and I will rely 
upon Mr. Dailey to supply my deficiency in that respect. I 
know that in all other respects I can count on his most 
hearty co-operation. 


Mr. Rooke: If I am not out of order, I would like to 
ask, as a matter of information, how many miles of single 
track is being operated on the roads which have adopted the 
telephone for handling trains. 


—. The President: Can Mr. Ryder supply the information? 


Mr. Ryder: I have not the information at the moment, 
but I should imagine the different members eould give, 
approximately, the information asked for. 


On the Burlington we have at present in actual opera- 
tion about 225 miles of single traek. 


Mr. Foley: The Laekawanna has forty. 


Mr. Van Etten: I understand that the Illinois Central 
has 100, or is about to put in about 100. 


The President: The C. P. R. has their only eireuit so far 
on single track. 

Mr. Millington: The Michigan Central has full author- 
ization for the construction of about 185 miles of single 
track, to be completed inside of about six weeks or two 
months. 


Mr. Dailey: The North Western has eighty miles of 
single track in operation, and 120 miles under construction, 
and 200 miles authorized. 
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The President: We have a Committee on ‘‘Pole Con- 

_ struction, to withstand Sleet and Wind Storms.” This Com- 

mittee consists of Mr. William Maver, Jr., M. C. H. Bristol, 

and Mr. F. F. Fowle. The only member of the Committee 
present is Mr. Maver. 


Have you any report to make Mr. Maver? 


Mr. Maver: The Committee was not able to do anything 
owing to the conditions. 


The Secretary: You will remember that the Committee 
sent us a very elaborate request for a great deal of very 
valuable information, but this request came just at the time 
when we were having so much trouble in regard to the eight 
and nine hour law. I do not think any Superintendent could 
have taken the time required to give all the information 
which the Committee desired in order to formulate its 
report. I wrote Mr. Maver telling him that I did not believe 
he could do anything in that line, just at that time. We 
were all so much occupied with this other matter that we 
did not have the time to attend to it. | 


Now, whether we should go on for another year or not 
is something which I do not know. It seems to me. Mr. 
President, that most of us are bound down by the rules of 
the Telegraph Companies in regard to construction, and I 
think it would be almost a waste of time for us to try to get 
up any scheme for constructing lines outside of their re- 
quirements in their contracts with Railway Companies. 

Under the circumstances I would move that the Com- 
mittee be discharged. 

Mr. Selden: I second the motion. 

(The motion being duly put to the Meeting, was carried). 

The President: The next Committee to report is the 
‘*Committee to Formulate Method and Confer with General 
Managers’ Association’’. The members of that Committee 
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are E. P. Griffith, W. W. Ryder, C. S. Rhoads, GY H. Groce, 
and C. Selden. They are all present with the exception of 
Mr. Groee. Mr. Griffith is the Chairman of the Committe. I 
understand that he has a report to present. 


Mr. Rhoads: Mr. Griffith has been ealled out for a few 
moments, and he asked me to say for him, as Chairman of 
the Committee that the conditions changed so rapidly fol- 
lowing the date of the last Meeting, that the object of the 
appointment of the Committee solved itself, and the General 
Managers have rapidly been converted to the telephone idea. 
This left the Committee with really nothing to report, other 
than the fact that the matter had been taken eare of by the 
rapid making of history. | 

I move that the Committee be discharged. 


(This motion being duly seconded by Mr. Ryder, was 
earried). 

Mr. Van Etten: In selecting the place of meeting yester- 
day, we did not name any date. I would, therefore, move 
that the Meeting be held June 23rd. 24th, and 225th. Those 
dates bring us in the same week, and the same days as the 
present meeting. 


The President: It has been moved by Mr. Van Etten, 
seconded by Mr. Davis, that our next Annual Meeting be 
held June 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 1909. 

The motion was declared carried unanimously. 

The President: . We will now have the report of the 
Committee on ‘‘Matter of Record”. The members of that 
Committee are Messrs, Hope. Davis and Cellar. Mr. Hope 
is absent, but Messrs. Cellar and Davis are present. Has 
the Committee anything to.report? 

Mr. Davis: I have had a blank handed me by the 
Seeretary just a moment ago, and I think all the members 
(especially those who were present at the Meeting in Atlan- 
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tic City) know what the object of sending that out was. 
It was for the purpose of formulating everything that could 
be used by the rialroads in showing the actual amount. of 
time consumed by the operators at each of the Stations in 
doing certain kinds of work. 


Speaking for the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, I would 
say that the blank as prepared by the Committee was used, 
and we followed out the wording of this blank and its 
intention right to the letter; with the result that when the 
data was taken over to Washington we could show just 
exaetly what amount of time was eonsumed by every one of 
the operators in every one of the offices in different kinds of 
work. 


I believe nearly all the Railroads did the same thing. 


Although we did not gain our point there, we have the 
satisfaetion of knowing that the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commeree Commission said that we had put them up 
against a very hard proposition, and made their work very 
diffieult. 


Although we did not win our point, I do not think the 
effort was wasted by any means, 


I eonsidered that the work of the Committee has been 
done, and that there is nothing further for it to do. I would, 
therefore, move that the Committee be dismissed. 

(This motion was duly seconded by Mr. Williams, and 
earried). 

The President: We now come to the reports of the Sub- 
Committees on Quarterly Meetings. We will first hear the 
report of the Eastern Sub-Committee, composed of Messrs. 
Selden, Foley and Taylor. 


Mr. Selden: We held but one Meeting, and only had 
matters of a Legislative character before us, consequently 
the report could only be made in Executive Session. 
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A stenographie report of the proceedings was taken and 
forwarded to the Chairman. I believe this report has been 
circulated among the active members. 


Matters came up which were not for public discussion, 
therefore, we have no further report to make. 


The President: The Western Section Committee is com- 
posed of Messrs. Chenery, Davis and Rhoads. I understand 
Mr. Chenery has a report to make. 


Mr. Chenery: We held four Meetings in Chicago, and 
discussed not only the same subject as Mr. Selden refers 
to, as having been discussed by the Eastern Section, but we 
also discussed other matters both of local and general 
interest. 


At our first Meeting we decided that we would not have 
a stenographic report, but after having received the very 
complete report of the Meeting held in Mr. Selden’s office, 
we decided to employ a stenographer for our future meet- 
ings. 

The purpose of those meetings, as outlined in Atlantic 
City, was that each division would make reports and send 
them to each other. So far as we in the West are concerned, 
we fatled in that respect. I hope we will improve on our 
methods next year. 


The President: Is there any intention to make a report 
in Executive Session this year? 


Mr. Selden: We considered that it was our duty to keep 
each other informed as to what was done, and if any matter 
of general interest came up to have it handled by the 
Association. 


The only matter of very grave general interest that came 
up was of such a character that we treated it as a Legislative 
matter, and handled it only. in Executive Session. 
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Mr. Ryder: I would move the acceptance of the reports 
of the Committees, and the continuance of the Committees. 


(This motion was duly seconded by Mr. Dyer, and 


carried). 


The President: This completes the report of the Stand- 
ing Committees, with the exception of the Committee on 
Acknowledgments for Courtesies received. I will appoint 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Millington a Committee to draft ac- 
knowledgments to the different concerns who have tendered 
us courtesies, and would ask these gentlemen to get to 
work right away, in order that they may report before we 
adjourn. 


Mr. Davis: With the permission of the Meeting, I would 
like to read a letter which I have received from Mr, Frank 
F. Fowle, as Chairman of the Topics Committee. 


Mr. Fowle says, ‘‘I regret to inform you that I do not 
now expect to be in attendance at Montreal, because of the 
necessity of my appearance in Court as a witness upon a 
case for which I have been engaged some time past. 

‘‘The paper which I promised to present is not in readi- 
ness, but with your permission I will eomplete it for publi- 
eation in your annual proeeedings. 

“I deeply regret that I shall be unable to attend the 
annual eonvention, and I trust that vou appreciate the 
cireumstenees which prevent my doing so. 

‘You have my best wishes for a successful programme, 
and I hope that my absenee will in no way mar it. 

"Please remember me kindly to all.” 


Yours very trulv, 
F. F. FOWLE. 


Mr. Fowle, as you notice asks that we allow him to eom- 
plete his paper and that he may send it in in time for publi- 
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cation in the minutes. I would move that we ask Mr. Fowle 
to complete his paper so that it may be incorporated in our 
minutes. 


If you desire this I shall answer Mr. Fowle telling him 
that we shall be glad to have his paper. 


This motion being duly seconded by Mr. Chenery, was 
carried. | 


The President: What other business have we before us 
at this time? 


Mr. Davis: If it has not already been done I would 
hke to move a sincere vote of thanks to the Arrangement 
Committee for the splendid manner in which they have 
taken eare of us during our stay here. and for the provision 
they have made for our entertainment. 


I do not think there is anyone here who does not thor- 
oughly appreciate the courtesies which have been extended 
to us. Personally I think we have had a most successful 
meeting, from every point of view, and I think the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements deserve a hearty vote of thanks 
from the Association. 


Mr. Dailey: I thoroughly agree with what Mr. Davis 
has said. I think this has been a most successful and 
pleasant meeting. I for one have enjoyed it thoroughly. 
and I hope that our future meetings will be as well attended. 
and that future Committees on Arrangements will do as 
well by us as the Montreal Committee has done. 


I have much pleasure in seeonding Mr. Daivs’ motion of 
thanks to the Committee on Arrangements. 


The Seeretarv: Gentlemen, vou have heard the motion, 
and it is not necessary for me to sav anything in connection 
with it. I know we all appreeiate what has been done for us 
by the Committee on Arrangements, and the splendid man- 
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ner in which it has been done. I am sure our trip to 
Montreal is one that will be long remembered. 


What is your pleasure with regard to Mr. Davis’ motion 
that a cordial vote of thanks be extended to the Committee 
on Arrangements for the splendid manner in which they 
have looked after us during this meeting? Those in favor 
please stand. | | | 


The motion was earried amid applause. 


The President: As Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements I wish to thank you very heartily. My part 
of the work has been very light indeed, owing to the co- 
operation of the other members of the Committee. 


We only found it neeessary to hold two Committee 
meetings. Mr. Magiff of St. Albans, came up to both 
meetings, and Mr. Forristall attended one of them. "The 
other members of the Committee did not find it possible to 
attend. ' 


As regards the arrangements made on the C. P. R., I 
must tell you that I did not have very much to do with 
them personally. Those arrangements were carried out by 
Mr. Kent, the manager of our telegraph system. 


Mr. Ashald: As a member of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments I desire to express my thanks to the Association. 


The President: For the information of the members in 
attendanee we have arranged that the C. P. R. official time , 
shall be given here today. This time is transmitted to every 
office on the C. P. R. system each day. When I say every 
offiee I mean every offiee on the raiyway system, and every 
commercial office of the Company. It is also transmitted to 
the Azores, to the West Indies, Fiji, ete. 


Mr. Selden: Where does it come from? 
The President: We get it from MeGill Observatory. 
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A few years ago, under the auspices of the Government, 
signals were exchanged with Canso, Waterville and Green- 
wich, the different parties concerned changing places, so as 
to eliminate the personal error. Finally, as a check on the 
whole thing the circuit was connected through repeaters 
direct between McGill Observatory here and Greenwich Ob- 
servatory in Great Britian. The time was compared, and 
after that the different observatories on the continent com- 
pared their time with MeGill. 


Mr. Taylor: I would move a vote of thanks to the 
Committee on Topics, for the able manner in which they 
have looked after the programme, or business end of the 
meeting, and for the splendid papers which they have pro- 
vided. 


In addition to this motion of thanks, I would suggest 
that we appoint the same committee for the coming year. I 
do not think we could do any better if we were to try from 
now till the date of our next meeting. 


The President: With the consent of the meeting I will 
reappoint the Topics Committee, as suggested by Mr. Taylor. 


The members of this Committee for the ensuing year 
will therefore be Messrs. J. L. Davis, E. Parsons and Percy 
Hewitt. 


The next matter before us is the question of appointing 
a Committee on Arrangements. With the approval of the 
meeting I will appoint Messrs. Millington (Chairman), 
Marshall, Kinsman. Ashald and Kline. 


So far as the Ladies’ Reception Committee is concerned 
I think it would be as well for us to leave that in the hands 
of the Committee on Arrangements. 


Is there any further business before the Chair? 


Mr. Lathrop: There is something which I would like to 
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bring before the meeting, if it does not interfere with any- 
thing else. 

It seems to me that there is a great varianee in the 
methods used by the different Telegraph Companies, the 
Railway Companies, the Ameriean T. and T. Company, and 
some of the independent Companies, operating over railroad 
lines. I refer to the standards. It seems to me that it 
would be a good idea to have a Committee on Standardiza- 
tion on pole eonstruetion.. I think it would help every 
Superintendent of Telegraph to have that elass of work 
taken eharge of. 

I may say that the Signalling Association (of which I am 
a member) have such a committee, and I believe it would 
be a good idea for this Association to get in line and make 
itself heard. 

The President: For the past two years we have had a 
Committee on Standardization. 

Mr. Lathrop: I am informed that some of the Com. 
mittees were discharged, and I was wondering if this was 
one of them. Personally I would like to see a Committee of 
some kind appointed on Standardization. 

Sinee we have gone into the telephone business, and have 
various sizes of wire, and various constructions, it seems 
to me that we will have to meet conditions that we never 
looked for before, and that we will have to face difficulties 
that no single company has to face. 

I do not think the telegraph or telephone companies 
would take exception to such an action, but on the other 
hand they would be glad to aid us. | 

I would like to see this Association get to the front and 
make itself heard. 

The Secretary: I would like to ask Mr. Lathrop if he 
has any contract with any telegraph company ? 
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Mr. Lathrop: We have a contract with the Eastern 
Union. | 


The Seeretary: Then, you eannot do a single thing 
without the Western Union telling you to do it, and even 
then ydu will have to do it the way they say. 


Mr. Lathrop: If we had a committee to work on that 
it might improve the matter. 

Mr. Selden: I understand that Mr. Fowle has intimated 
in.a letter read here to doy that he will have his paper ready 
for publieation in our minutes. Will this paper not show 
what has been done by the Committee 

The President: I am afraid it will not. 

The Committee referred to was eomposed of Mr. Wm. 
Maver, who is a consulting engineer, and an expert on such 
matters, Mr. C. H. Bristol, General Superintendent of Con- 
struetion of the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
Mr. F. F. Fowle, who at that time was in the railway depart- 
ment of the A. T. and T. Company. 

Mr. Lathrop: I did not understand that the Committee 
was disposed of. I beg your pardon. à; 

Mr. Davis: Iam afraid that there is a misunderstanding 
in regard to the matter, or at least in regard to a part of it. 


Mr. Fowle was asked to read a paper before this Associa- 
tion, on the subject of the telephone. This paper is not 
ready yet, but it will appear in the minutes. 


So far as the work of the Committee is concerned the 
paper will not deal with it at all. 


The Committee has been discharged, and the only thing 
to do now is to let the matter drop, or appoint another 
Committee. If it is the intention of the meeting to appoint 
another Committee on the same subject I would suggest that 
we appoint the same men again. I do not see how we can 
possibly beat them in that line of work. 
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Mr. Boyce: I would like to ask whether this year there 
is any Committee in charge of the matter of high tension 
crossings over railway company’s property? 


I think it would be well to have this matter looked after 
in some way—either appoint a special Committee to take 
care of it, or to put it into the hands of some other Com- 
mittee as part of their duties. | 


We have a great many bare lines crossing our road, and 
I think it would be a good idea to have the matter enquired 
into. 


The President: We have had a Committee on that sub- 
ject for the past two years, and they brought in their report, 
and were discharged. The whole thing was fully threshed 
out last year. This was not only the ease last year, but a 
few years after I joined the Association the same thing was 
gone into and fully dealt with. 


Mr. Boyce: There is no uniformity of method, as I 
understand it. I know that a great many of the Companies 
are revising their specifications. and I think this would be 
a good time to take the matter up. | 

Mr. Lathrop: I was going to propose that the gentleman 
who made the motion that the Committee should be dis- 
eharged, might withdraw his motion, and we could then con- 
tinue the Committee for another year. | 

The Secretary: But, we do not want the Committee. 


The position we are in is this—there are certain rules 
which they give us, and that is the end of the matter. 

Mr. Lathrop: Does that apply to overhead crossings? 

Mr. Dailey: There is one thing that Mr. Bristol has 
nothing to do with, and that is the overhead erossing. The 
railroad eompany has to do with that entirely. I am now 
referring to the high tension wire erossings over the road. 
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Every week or so we have requests from electric light 
companies, and others, for permission to cross our tracks 
with electric light wires, or other high tension wires. This 
is a matter that we have to deal with ourselves. We are not 
subject to any outside interference in this case, from the 
Western Union or anybody else. 


It seems to me that this is important enough to have a 
Committee appointed to deal with, and see if we cannot get 
together and have standard rules for those crossings. 


' We have two or three different kinds of crossings on our 
road, and I say frankly I do not know which one is the 
best. It seems to me that if the matter were specially taken 
up by a Committee of this Association, and this Committee 
made a report, we would be glad to take their conclusions 
as to which of those plans of crossing was the best. 


I believe we ought to have somebody appointed to deter- 
mine that, or to at least look into the subject and bring it 
up for discussion and bring it up at some of the Eastern or 
Western Quarterly Committee Meetings. I believe we ought 
to have a standardization of that kind of crossing. 


The President: In order to bring the matter regularly 
before the Meeting we will have to have a motion. 

Mr. Davis: Under those circumstances I would move that 
a Committee be appointed to draft up specifications for high 
tension and other crossings for Railroad Companies, where 
the poles are on the right of way of the Company. 


Mr. Williams: I will second Mr. Davis’ motion. 


The Secretary: We have had that question up for years. 
It has been in our Minutes right along. You will find it 
dealt with at pages 218 to 229 of last year’s Meeting. The 
topic was then very thoroughly covered. 


Now, what is the use of going over this ground again? 
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If you will look at the Minutes you will find that this 
matter has been thoroughly dealt with. 


Under the circumstances I move that the resolution be 
tabled. 


This motion was duly seconded by Mr. Walstrum and on 
being put to the Meeting was declared lost. 


Mr. Cellar: It is very true that we have had a Com- 
mittee on wire crossings, for a number of years, and that we 
have had full and voluminous reports on the subject, but 
we must bear in mind the fact that this question of cross- 
ings, and especially the question of high tension crossings, 
is a very live one today. It is also true that a very great 
number of the wire crossing constructions over some roads 
is very defective, and I think that anything we can do as an 
Association, in the matter of united effort to secure even a 
small percentage of improvement is time and money well 
spent. 


Mr. Dailey: I think Mr. Cellar is perfectly correct. 


This Association did outline certain plans but they have 
not been carried to fulfillment. I do not think there is any 
use starting something unless you finish it. The.immediate 
effect of our first effort was that in certain States we were 
instrumental in having laws passed governing the construc- 
tion of erossings over railroad traeks. In the State of Iowa 
we have had a law passed which has been of great benefit 
to our road and to other roads, because now we ean have a 
erossing which has to be approved of. Before that there was 
not any such law, and they could put in almost anything 
they liked. 


I think the proper thing for us to do is to keep up this 
agitation on the whole question, and to work at it with a 
determination to have the matter improved. Whether this 
be done by one Committee, or by two Committees is imma- 
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terial. The point is to keep the question before us, and to 
keep it before the various Legislatures. 


What we want is good, safe construction, and we never 
would have anything of the kind, if we did not keep at it. 
So, if the old Committee is discharged, we ought to appoint 
another Committee, or we ought to do something to keep 
the question up, and to give us a general programme looking 
in the direction of standard construction. 


Mr. Dyer: I think much good can be accomplished by 
such a Committee. While I admit that the construction rules 
made hy Mr. Bristol, ought to be followed, in regard to the 
Western Union Pole Lines, I do not see any objection to 
coming to an understanding in regard to telephone lines, or 
electric light lines. | 


The Secretary: The question is now in regard to cross- 
ings over the railroads. 


Mr. Dyer: Iam leaving that aside for the moment. It 
‘seems to me that the Committee could handle the matter of 
overhead crossings. In Utah, Nevada, and a part of Cali- 
fornia, a number of large power plants are being erected 
to deliver power to the mines. We have been up against it 
time and again there in regard to the erossings. There 
seems to be a rule out there which has been followed for a 
number of years, that twenty-two feet above the Railway is 
sufficient. Upon the Southern Pacific, after the matter had 
been taken up by the Railroad Commission, in connection 
with the Santa Fe and others roads, the engineers appointed 
to handle the matter decided that the crossing should be 
thirty-three feet above the Railroad. This compelled the 
Companies to use thirty-five or forty foot poles. and in some 
Instances, even forty-five foot poles, according to the lay of 
the ground. Before that thev practically paid no attention 
to the Railroad Companies in their requests for making such 
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crossings. It seems to me that a Committee appointed by 
this Association might consider, or formulate a rule that 
would be considered fair and right and safe for all con- 
eerned, and would enable us to obtain Legislation in the 
various States to compel those power companies that cross 
our tracks to make their crossings in a safe and proper 
manner. 


I think this is a very important matter, and I would like 
to see a Committee appointed to look into it. 


Mr. Chenery: If the purpose of this Committee is to 
secure information to present to the various Legislatures — 
when they meet next, and to attempt to secure some law in 
the States where there is none at the present time, I would 
say that the appointment of such a Committee would be all 
right. | 


The Seeretary: So would I. 


Mr. Chenery: As a matter of fact we have talked of this 
matter pretty thoroughly at preceding meetings. Before the 
last Legisulatures met in the various States this Associa- 
tion, through its members, attempted to seeure some Legis- 
lation in regard to those erossings and we were successful. 


A great many of the members here present will remember 
that the laws of Michigan were taken as a pretty good type. 
Ohio was another State which was pretty considerate. Can- 
ada is also pretty well forward. It was also pointed out that 
very recently similar laws, or laws that answered our 
purposes fairly well were passed in Kansas. 


I know so far as the territory to which we run is con- 
cerned, that we were unsuccessful in getting laws passed in 
Missouri and Arkansas. I believe, however, that laws 
were passed in Colorado and Wyoming. Mr. Dailey informs 
me that similar laws were passed in Jowa and possibly in 
some other States. 
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However, through the members of this Association, we 
have been able to do a great deal. But, it does not seem 
quite clear to me how a Committee can formulate and stand- 
ardize construction methods and expect them to be lived up 
to in all the States, because all the States are not alike. 

If. however, a Committee is to formulate such informa- 
tion as they ean respecting the various States, and attempt 
to secure similar laws in States where there are no such laws. 
I would be glad to see such a Committee appointed. 

Mr. Rhoads: Many of you, no doubt, notieed that within 
the past sixty days, there was a meeting of the Railway Com- 
missions of several States of the middle west. This meeting 
was held in Chicago, and I was glad to observe that one of 
the items which they had up for discussion was the need of 
better protection to Railway property and Railway em- 
plovees, by making it a mislemeanor for people to walk 
on the right of way. 

A suggestion was made by them that they talk it over 
with the different Legislatures. 

One of the greatest things I fear in my territory in 
regard to many of those erossings is owing to the broken 
insulators on the poles. whieh makes it dangerous, owing to 
their liability to fall on our wires. or for our wires to fall 
on them. During the last year, I may say, that we had 
forty-two thousand insulators renewed oh our road. The 
Railroad Commission proposed, as far as possible, to make 
it a misdemeanor for people to walk on the right of way. 

Well, we were not able to get the law through in 
Indiana. It was presented to the attornevs who were hand- 
ling the Legislative affairs, but owing to the agitation 
against the Railways, it was decided that it was best not to 
take the matter up. 

Now, however. this move coming from the Railroad Com- 
mission will aid the Railroads a great deal. 
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Mr. Van Etten: Might I ask whether Mr. Groce is 
Chairman of that Committee. 


Seeretary Drew: Yes, Mr. Groce is Chairman of the 
Committee. His report is here in the Minutes, covering eight 
pages. He mentions the different States, and what they have 
done, you will find that nearly all the States have brought 
the matter up, that it is almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Commissions. They are the ones who are going to see 
about high tension crossings, and designate what they shall 
be. 


Mr. Selden: There are a great many States which have 
no Railroad Commissions at all. I believe Maryland has 
none. 


The Secretary: You will remember that we got up a 
very elaborate circular, in reference to a law that we wished 
to be passed. We headed this ‘‘Protection of Train Men.” 


The main object of trying to cover the high tension 
wires crossing the tracks was to protect the train men. We 
thought that by heading it that way it would have a greater 
effect on the Legislatures, before which it would be pre- 
sented. 


We sent out hundreds of copies of that circular. Some of 
the roads asked for as many as forty or fifty of them, so 
that they could present them to all those who were favorable 
to it in the Legislatures. 


These copies were printed and distributed at our expense 
and did the work, to a great degree, upon which the Com- 
mittee reported. 

I think it is all right to have a Committee to keep up an 
agitation if you want to attain something, but I do not see 
` what the object of a Committee is after you have gained all 
you ean expect to attain. 
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Mr. Dyer: It appears that in some States satisfactory 
Legislation has been obtained. Now, since one Committee 
has done so much good work, don’t you think another Com- 
mittee might accomplish the same result in other States? 


Discussing the matter with the Commissioner in Nevada, 
he wanted to know what had been done in other States. I 
told him, as far as I could. I think that with the endorsa- 
tion of an Association of this kind, recommending certain 
crossings, we would have considerable influence behind us, 
in our efforts to obtain what we want in the States which 
are not now taken care of. | 


Mr. Cellar: We must all bear in mind that this question 
of wire crossing construction is not a dead and buried thing. 
I don't eare what we have the Committee for. What we 
want is to keep up the agitation, and I think we have had 
enough success in the past, and from the testimony given by 
the gentlemen who have addressed us, to warrant us in con- 
tinuing a Committee on wires. 


We have cases coming up every day when permission is 
asked from us to construct wires carrying one hundred thou- 
sand volts across our right of way. This is something that 
ought to be given careful thought. We are all liable to have 
that kind of thing occur at any time. 


I think the very best thing we can do is to secure the 
‘hearty co-operation of every member of this Association in 
keeping up the agitation for the proper construction of those 
crossings. If we do this I have no doubt that the Railway 
Commissions will help us out. 


While the laws in some States do not empower the Rail- 
way Commission to take special notice of the wire crossings, 
I find that some of the Commissions themselves are taking 
the matter up and giving us all the help they can, and it 
will only be through the team work of the whole Association 
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that we will receive the fullest effect of any effort made in 
the direction I refer to. 


Mr. Chenery: In order that I may be understood as 
being in hearty co-operation with the members on the sub- 
Jeet, I would move in amendment that the purpose of the 
Committee be to enlist the efforts of all the members and 
legal departments generally to secure Legislative action on 
this subjeet at the next meeting of the various Legislatures, 
in States where no such laws now exist. 


Mr. Davis: Before you ean do anything in that line I 
believe there has to be a Committee on Standardization. 
Before we can go to the Legal Department and talk to them, 
we have to have certain information in regard to what we 
want done. We have to be in a position to say what we 
want. 


On the Chieago and Eastern Illinois any body who wants 
to string a wire aeross the railroad is referred to the En- 
gineer of Maintenance of Way. 


Mr. Drew: On a publie highway? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. 

Mr. Drew: It seems to me that they have the right to 
do what they like on a publie highway. 


Mr. Davis: In many cases they come to us and say they 
would like to have an understanding with us, in order that 
we might agree. 

Seeretary Drew: That is all very well on private pro- 
perty, but not on a publie highway. On a highway they have 
as much right as you have. 

Mr. Davis: Well, at the same time, we have had a little 
trouble, and I don't know the proper thing to do. 

I wrote to Mr. Cellar and asked him if he would not let 
me have a eopy of their Standard form of agreement, but 
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not in one ease have I been able to have that agreement 
accepted by the fellow who wants to string wires across 
our right of way. They simply come and say the construc- 
tion we put in is good and they go ahead and string up their 
wires, and after the ‘wire is there you have to fight them. 
We are practically helpless as things stand at present. Those 
people have said in a great many cases, ‘‘It is ridiculous to 
ask us to put up a construction of that kind. Nobody wants 
to spend eight hundred or twelve hundred dollars for a 
erossing."' | 


As a result of that, I got together with the Signal En- 
gineer of the Railroad, and we ealled in the Chief Lineman 
and Signal Supervisors. We held two or three meetings, 
and tried to work the thing out. We sent out Chief Lineman 
to get information and we got some splendid information 
from Mr. Millington on what we were trying to do. 


In one ease we are trying to get a fellow to sign a 
standard agreement or put it up to the State Commission. 
He said, “‘Don’t do that, because if we once get it into the 
hands of the Commission nobody knows what it will mean 
to me.”’ 


Before we get any Legislation we ought to get together, 
and determine what we want, and what we expect to get. 


If Mr. Chenery’s amendment incorporates that, I am 
most heartily in accord with it. I think it would be the 
duty of the Committee to figure out what kind of crossing 
we ought to have, and also to study out what constitutes 
a high tension current and what constitutes a low tension 
current. 


As the matter stands now, I believe an electric light 
circuit is considered as a high tension current, although it 
is only one hundred and ten volts. 
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I think if the Committee is appointed it should work out 
what we want, and submit it to the Association for approval, 
before we try to have it made legal. 


The President: It is moved in amendment, by Mr. 
Chenery, seconded by Mr. Selden, that the purpose of the 
Committee be to secure such data as may be necessary to 
bring about Legislation covering wire crossings in States 
where no such laws now exist. 


Mr. Cellar: I would suggest that the words ‘‘To bring 
about Legislation’’ be omitted from the motion. 


Mr. Dyer: If Mr. Cellar will put that as a motion, I 
will be glad to second it. 


Mr. Cellar: I will do so. 


The Secretary: If you do not secure Legislation you | 
eannot do anything. Of course, it is a different thing where 
a party comes along on a farm, and wants to run a wire 
across your tracks. That is a question of your own private 
property. 

If, however, a telephone company, gets a Charter, or if 
an electric light company or a street railway company gets 
a Charter to occupy and make use of a highway, you can- 
not do anything with them. You cannot stop them, and you 
eannot make them put up anything except what they are 
compelled to do by the State. 


Of course, if a man comes to you, and wants to cross your 
road, where it is private property, you can impose any obli- 
gations you please, because the property is yours, up to the 
sky. When it comes to a question of a public highway 
crossing, properly opened by a County Commissioner, and a 
eompany gets a right to string wires along that publie high- 
way, they ean go aeross your road and you eannot stop 
them. 
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So, if you drop out the question of procuring Legislation 
you are helpless. You ean go to a man and say, ''I want you 
to put up an eight hundred dollar crossing, where you are 
going over my tracks.’’ He will simply smile and answer, 
“Go to!" 


Mr. Dyer: In explanation of my seconding of that motion 
and in reply to Mr. Davis, that we must first get up some 
kind of a rule or regulation before we ask for Legislation, 
which rule or regulation we can use as a basis for what we 
want, I may say that I have in mind the instanee of one 
little power eompany in Nevada which is willing and anxious 
to do anything that is fit and proper. 


The Secretary: Do they want to cross your lines on a 
publie street? 


Mr. Dyer: No. 
The Secretary: Then that is an entirely different thing. 


Mr. Dyer: If we show those eompanies that we are 
baeked up by an organization sueh as this, which has eon- 
sidered and approved of the rules and regulations for such 
erossings I do not think we would have any diffieulty in 
making them do the work that we want them to do. 


I agree with what has been said in regard to having 
something to present to the Commissions or Legislatures, 
when we go before them. I think there is no use of going 
before them without knowing exaetly what we want. 


Mr. Cellar: The amendment I seek to make is one which 
will broaden the Committee's work, and not eonfine it to 
efforts for Legislation. 


The Committee would have a lot of work to do before it 
reaches the Legislative point, and that is the reason why I 
offer my amendment as far as the seeuring of Legislation 
is concerned. ' 
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As far as securing crossings aeeording to our Standards 
is concerned, I must say that we have had some success, not- 
withstanding the fact that some of the crossings were on 
the highway. I quite appreciate the fact that any regularly 
organized company with ordinary powers can cross the right 
of way of a railroad on a public highway, if it wants to. 


I think this is a subject that requires untiring effort and 
co-operation, and that everybody who has the interests of 
this organization at heart, and the interests of the Railroad 
generally should give the matter his careful consideration. 


It is for those reasons that I would like to see the 
amendment obtained. 

Mr. MacFarlane: This question has been up for years 
and years. I do not know but what I was one of the most 
insistent members of the organization in bringing it to the 
front. We have bumped up against it pretty hard. 


We all know pretty well what construction is necessary 
for those crossings, but, at the same time, we have to recog- 
nize the rights of the other fellow. 


You cannot do anything except through Legislation, or 
by convincing the man who wants to cross your right of way, 
that he has to build his crossing right. 

I think an expression from this meeting to the effect that 
we ought to continue the agitation and that the members of 
this Association through their General Managers and their 
Legal Departments ought to continue to seek Legislation 
that will compel good and safe crossings, both for high ten- 
sion wires, and other wire crossings. 

Of course, you can make this expression as strong as 
you like. In fact, I think the stronger it is the better it will 
be. I think this would have a great deal of effect, when 
the matter comes up for adjustment before the Commission 
of any State. 
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We know what we want. There is not a Superintendent 
of Telegraph here, who is in charge of construction, but who 
knows exactly what he wants in that line. If he had an 
expression of opinion from this Association, he could put 
the matter up to his Legal Department, or the General 
Manager. 


I am certainly of the opinion that it is Legislation that 
we want. 


Mr. Selden: The Legislature can certainly arrange for 
a high tension wire crossing, basing itself upon such infor- 
mation as it has. 


Mr. Dailey: Leaving aside the question of Legislation 
altogether. Is it not important enough to have that matter 
determined, and for this Association to arive at a Standard 
to follow, even if we do not obtain Legislation. I am not 
inclined to agree with our Secretary that we can hold them 
up in all cases crossing private tracks. It seems to me that 
would depend upon where you are, and certain other condi- 
tions. 


Even though we do not obtain Legislation I think we 
ought to determine upon some standard for those crossings. 


I have no desire at all to mix up this convention in any 
technical parliamentary discussion, but I believe that a 
substitute for the whole thing would simplify matters. I, 
therefore, offer as a substitute. the following motion: 

That a Committee be appointed to determine upon a 
standard crossing, for high voltage wires and other wires, 
and to obtain such Legislation as they are able to obtain 
in the various States which have no Legislation op the sub- 
ject at the present time. 

Mr. Chenery: I think that is a very good idea of Mr. 
Dailey. It simplifies the matter a great deal, and I have 
much pleasure in seeonding his motion. 
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Mr. Van Etten: Is not that the same as the original 
motion ? 


Mr. Dailey: Not exaetly. 


Mr, Van Etten: I would suggest that the Committee be 
instrueted to confer with the electric light companies, the 
power companies, and the street railway companies who 
have an organization. 


Mr. Dailey: Of course, the Committee would have 
power to do that. 


Mr. Dailey’s motion being put to the Meeting i is declared 
carried. 


The President: We have now almost completed our 
programme. About the only thing that remains for us to 
do is to receive the report of the Committee on resolutions 
of acknowledgment. Mr. Taylor is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Taylor: The Committee appointed to draft resolu- 
tions of acknowledgment to the different interests which 
have contributed so largely to the success of this Meeting 
of our Association begs to report that the hearty thanks of 
this Association are due to the different concerns and 
interests which have contributed so largely to the success 
of this Meeting of our Association, a Meeting which has 
been one of special merit, and one of the most valuable and 
largely attended in its history. 


We wish to express our thorough appreciation of the 
entertainment which has been afforded to the members of 
the Association, and the ladies accompanying them, 


The hearty thanks of this Association are due to the 
following interests: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Grand Trunk Railway Company. 
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Pullman Palace Car Company. 

Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company. 

Montreal Street Railway Company. 

Great North Western and Western Union Telegraph 
Companies. | 

Canadian Pacific and Postal Telegraph Companies. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 

Mr. Charles R. Hosmer. 

On behalf of the Committee on Acknowledgments, I 


move that this report be received and adopted. 


This motion being duly seeonded by Mr. Cellar, was ear- 
ried unanimously. 


The Seeretary: I would like to eall your attention to 
the fact that the Committee to be appointed in reference 
to the Wire Crossings has not been named. 


Mr. Davis: If I am not entirely out of order I would 
like to move that Mr, Cellar be appointed Chairman of the 
Committee. 


This motion was duly seconded by Mr. Williams and 
carried. 


The President: Are there any other suggestions as to 
who shall form the Committee? 

Mr. Chenery: I would suggest that Mr. Groce of the 
Illinois Central be appointed a member of the Committee. 

Mr. Rhoads: And I would suggest that Mr. C. H. Bristol 
be also appointed a member of the Committee. 


Mr. Williams: I would suggest that Mr. Millington be 
appointed a member of the Committee. 
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The President: Mr. Dailey is Viee-President of this 
‘Association, and if he has not any more work to do in 
eonneetion with that office than I had, I think he could 
very well afford the time to serve upon the Committee. 


If there is no objection I will therefore appoint the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as members of the Committee: Messers. 
G. A. Cellar, Chairman, G. H. Groce, G. W. as C. H. 
Bristol, E. H. Millington. 


Mr. Chenery: It has been suggested that most of these 
members are from the West. I would, therefore, like to 
suggest that Mr. Selden’s name be added to that Committee. 


Mr. Williams: Inasmuch as this is a Railroad proposition. 
I would move that Mr .Selden's name be substituted for 
Mr. Bristol's. 


The President: Is it your desire that I should replace 
Mr. Bristol by Mr. Selden on that Committee? 


Mr. Van Etten: I think we may take it for granted 
that even though Mr. Bristol were not on the Committe that 
he would be only too happy to give the members of the 
Committee. any information in his power. 


Mr. Selden's name was then substituted for Mr. Bristol's 
as a member of the Committee. 


The President: I think that eompletes the business before 
the Association. 


Before we adjourn I wish to extend my thanks to the 
members of the Association, Active, Associate and Honor- 
ary for the help they have given me in making this session 
a success, which I think it has been. 


There is another matter which I would like to mention 
as a final word in connection with our Twenty-seventh 
Annual Convention, and that is a word of appreciation in 
regard to the delieate eompliment whieh has been paid us 
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in the matter of our badges. Our worthy Secretary recog- 
nized the faet that we were British subjects on this side of 
the line, and had a badge prepared showing the face of the 
best Sovereign in the world, and his Royal Consort. 

On behalf of the Canadian members of the Association, 
I wish to say that we appreciate this delieate compliment 
very much. ! 

Mr. Williams: Seeing that there is no further business 
before us, I would move that the Convention be now de- 
elared closed, to meet again in the City of Detroit, at the 
eall of the President. 


This motion being duly seeonded, was earried. 


. And the Convention thereafter adjourned. 


(Mr. Fowle's paper was not prepared in time for insertion 
in the Minutes. The topie is ‘‘High Tension Wire Cross- 
ings." It is expected it will be printed in pamphlet form 
and eopiously illustrated). 
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EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


The Western Electric Company had on exhibition a 
complete line of telephone equipment for use in railway 
service. This included special transmitter arms to be used 
in connection with train dispatching, besides other tele- 
phone equipment for use in conjunction with such service. 
Then there was a full line of composite telephones, such as 
wall sets, portable sets and line poles; also weather-proof 
wire pole telephone sets, besides portable car sets for regu- 
lar telephone lines. In addition to this a complete collection 
of telegraph equipment was displayed. The Gill and Bur- 
lington selectors, both of which are sold by this company, 
and which were included in the display, were shown in 
operation. A very attractive feature of this exhibit was a 
large artistic sign beautifully decorated with small flags 
of all nations, showing the countries where Western Electric 
apparatus is used. The Western Electric Company was 
represented by W. E. Harkness, sales engineer, and M. E. 
Launbranch, engineer, of New York; C. L. Howk and H. 
C. Currier, engineers, of Chicago. 


The United States Electric Company, of New York, 
gave its exhibition in connection with that of the Western 
Electric Company, showing the most recent adaptations of 
the Gill selector to the telephone in train despatching. It 
consisted of an entire telephone selective apparatus for a 
dispatcher’s office and the associated station equipments. 
This outfit, which is the one now in actual use on the New 
York Central, Canadian Pacific. Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, and several other railroads, is so arranged that 
the dispatcher can call automatically any station at will on 
the circuit and get an automatic answer back in seven 
seconds. A further exhibit was made of the Gill selector 
showing its adaptation to high speed multiple calling. This 
comprised twenty-four station equipments with a train 
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dispatcher’s automatic calling device, consisting of a case 
containing twenty-four push buttons and an automatic 
signal call box to operate the same. The dispatcher, when 
ealling, first presses the buttons corresponding to the sta- 
tion or stations he wishes to call, the automatic signal is 
then set in motion and any or all stations desired are called 
by one operation. By this method any one of the stations 
ean be ealled in from one to six seconds, and all of the 
24 stations ean be called in 18 seconds. This method 
recommends itself particularly wherever it is desirable to 
eall several stations together to issue train orders. This 
eompany was represented at the convention by Edwin R. 
Gil the inventor of the Gill seleetors; Harrison Osborne, 
secretary, and Howard E. Merrell, the general manager. 


The exhibit of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, of Rochester, N. Y., presented a well- 
arranged operating display of their selective alarm tele- 
phone dispatching system. The apparatus for a complete 
dispatcher’s office located on one side of the room was con- 
nected up as in regular practice with five complete equip- 
ments representing local stations as placed on a division of 
a railroad of any length. A feature that was not instantly 
appreciated by visitors unfamiliar with this equipment was 
that this system operated its selectors on a common battery 
circuit, requiring a pressure of only .15 of an ampere. The 
telephone instruments shown with this particular selective 
equipment were of the local battery type as recommended 
for this service. This system embraces a telephone line 
and has superimposed on this line selective devices in a 
manner similar to the application of telegraph signals of 
the simplex type. provisions being made for applying the 
signaling mechanism and operating the same without inter- 
ference with the telephone conversations. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Company was represented at the 
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convention by H. C. Slemin, S. R. Wright, Charles E. Hague 
and E. C. Lewis. 


The Sandwich Electric Company, of Sandwich, Ill., was 
represented by H. O. Rugh and J. A. Rugh. Their demon- 
stration eonsisted of the well-known Sandwich telegraphone, 
with telephone train dispatehing equipment, operating in 
conjunction with the No. 2 Sandwich selector. The import- 
ant feature of maintaining a means of communication dur- 
ing circuit failure was efficiently demonstrated and met 
with general approval. 


Mr. J. J. Ghegan, president of J. H. Bunnell & Co., Inc., 
of New York, manufacturers of telegraph apparatus and 
appliances, dry batteries, ete. distributed a beautiful 
souvenir book of views of Montreal, which was very accept- 
able to the visitors and one which will be preserved as a 
memento of their trip to the Canadian metropolis. Mr. 
Ghegan expressed himself as delighted with his visit, which 
enabled him to renew many pleasant friendships as well as 
to aequire a number of new ones, 


The Railroad Supply Company, of Chieago, was repre- 
sented by Mr. E. W. Vogel, signal engineer. The company 
had a very interesting exhibit of the Chieago erossing sig- 
nal. The exhibit shown bv Mr. Vogel was a miniature 
signal, eomplete in all its details and equipped with a 
Chicago automatic cut-out, which makes it entirely practical 
to install track-cireuit crossing alarms at crossings adjacent 
to stations. By the use of this device the alarm will not 
ring unnecessarily and thus make a nuisance of itself when 
locals are standing on the traek-eireuit doing switching or 
other work. - The company also exhibited its line of light- 
ning arresters, styles A, B and C. which are of the ehoke- 
coil pattern and which are designed to be put in series 
with the instruments to be protected. These arresters are 
furnished with or without fuse. The company also had on 
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exhibition a new style of lightning arrester, which is termed 
the style F arrester. This arrester is entirely new in prin- 
ciple and embodies several advantageous features. The 
arrester is se desigmed that all parts are in plain view and 
ean be instantly taken apazt fer inspection without opening 
or grounding any lines. The arresters are mounted upon 
slate or porcelain bases, and as they are equipped for use 
with or without fuse, it is entirely practical to use same 
in series or in multiple. 


Mr. Richard D. Brixey, son of, and general manager for 
W. R. Brixey, New York, manufacturer of the well known 
Kerite wires, was present at the convention, accompanied 
by Perey W. Miller of his office. Mr. J. V. Watson, presi- 
dent of the Watson Insulated Wire Company, of Chieago, 
the Western representative of the Brixey concern, was also 
present. 


Mr. John Langan, of the Okonite Company, New York, 
manufacturer of the well known wires, tape, ete., bearing 
that name, was in attendance at the convention, as is his 
habit. 


The L. M. Eriesson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., represented by L. M. and T. S. Hemenway. 
made an excellent display in their exhibit, whieh embraced 
a full line of the produets of their manufaeture. 

Another exhibit was that of the Homer Roberts Telephone 
Company, of Chicago, in which the special features known 
as the ‘‘Roberts System,’’ a development of that company, 
received attention. 
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ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELE- 
GRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS 


CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS AND STANDING RULES 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE |. 
Name. 


Name This organization shall be known as the Associa- 
tion of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 


ARTICLE Il. 
Object. 


Object The object of this Association shall be the ad- 
vancement of the efficiency of the telegraph, tele- 
phone and other electrica] departments of the rail- 
road service. 


ARTICLE Ill. 
Membership. 


Sec. 1. Membership in this Association shall be 
of three classes, active, associate and honorary. 


Active Sec. 2. Active members shall be those who are 
connected in an officia] capacity with the telegraph, 
telephone or their electrica] departments of any 
railway. 


Associate Sec. 3. Associate members shall be those who 
are engaged in professions or business directly or 
indirectly connected with the operation of railways. 


Honorary Honorary membership may be conferred upon 
those who have attained eminence in the telegraph, 
telephone or other electrical service, or who have in 
any manner contributed to the success of this Associ- 
ation. 


Applications 


Vote 


Rejection 


Form 


Rights 


Resignations 


Formation 


Officers of 


Rules 
Governing 


Officers 


Sec. 5. All applications for membership shall be 


made in writing to the Secretary and presented by 


him to the Executive Committee. If approved by the 
Executive Committee, the applications shall be pre- 
sented to the Association for action at the annual 
meeting. `. 


Election of active and associate members shall 
be by ballot, and seven negative votes shall exclude 
from membership. It shall require a unanimous 
vote by ballot to elect honorary members. 


In case of rejection of any candidate his applica- 
tion and its consideration shall not be mentioned 
in the published proceedings. 


Application for admission to active or associate 
membership shall state the candidate’s name, occu- 
pation and address. Proposal for honorary member- 
ship shal] be signed by an active member, shall give 
the present position of the party proposed and an 
outline of his professional or business career. 


Sec. 6. The right to hold office, vote and attend 
executive sessions shal] be vested in active members 
only. Associate and honorary members shall be en- 
titled to all other privileges of the Association. 


Sec. 7. Any member may resign his membership 
by formal, withdrawal after payment of all dues and 
assessments to date. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Divisions. 


Sec. 1. This Association shal] be divided into two 
divisions. "Those members whose headquarters are 
east of the eastern limit of Central Time shall form 
the Eastern Division, and those west of said limit 
shall form the Western Division. 


Sec. 2. Each division shall elect its chairman at 
first meeting of such division following the annual 
meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 3. Each division may make its own regula- 
tions in so far as they do not conflict with the rules 
governing the Association. 


ARTICLE V. 
Officers. 


Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, a First and a Second Vice-President. a 
Secretary and a Treasurer. The last two offices 
may be filled by one person. 
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Sec. 2. The offcers of the Association, together 
with the Chairman of each division, shal] consitute 
an Executive Committee. 


Sec. 3. Nomination and election of all officers 
shall be by ballot and plurality vote shall elect. 


Sec. 4. The term of each officer shall begin at 
the installation of officers at the annua] meeting at 
which he 1s elected, and continue one year or until 
his successor is duly elected. 


Sec. 5. If a vacancy occurs in any office it may 
be filled for the balance of the year by appoint- 
ment by the President approved by the Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Meetings. 


Sec. 1. The majority vote of the members pres- 
ent at the annual meeting shall designate the time 
and place of the next annual] meeting. 


Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Association may 
be called by the President or any two members of 
the Executive Committee. No business shall be 
Sagan e as specia] meetings except that stated in 
the call. 


Sec. 3. Meetings of the Executive Committee 
shall be upon call of the President or any two mem- 
bers thereof. 


Sec. 4. Two meetings of each division shall be 
held each year. The meetings of the Eastern Divis- 
ion to be held in the months of November and 
March, and of the Western Division, in September 
and January, at & time and place to be designated 
by the chairman of the division, of which due notice 
shal] be given to the members thereof by him; addi- 
tional] meetings may be held upon the written request 
of two members of the division. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Quorum. 


Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum at all 
meetings of the Association and five members at all 
meetings of its divisions. 


ARTICLE Vili. 
Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
the proposed amendments having been submitted 
in writing to the Executive Committee and a copy 
having been sent to each member by the Committee 
thirty days prior to the meeting at which they are 
to be considered. - 


Dues 
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Reinstate 


President 


Vice-President 


Division 
Chairman 


ARTICLE IX. 
Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern the delibera- 
tions at al] meetings when not in conflict with the 
Constitution and By-Laws herein set forth. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE 1. 
Dues. 


Sec. 1. The annua] dues for both active and as- 
sociate members shal] be seven dollars and fifty 
cents ($7.50), payable in advance, on or before 
July ist. 


Sec. 2. When necessary to meet expenses in ex- 
cess of receipts a pro rata assessment may be levied 
upon active and associate members. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
all dues and assessments. 


Sec. 4. Any member who is in arrears in payment 
of dues or assessments ninety days after the annual 
meeting shal] be considered suspended, and his name 
shall be dropped from the roll of membership. 
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Sec. 5. A member who has been suspended for 
non-payment of dues or assessments may apply to 
the Executive Committee for reinstatement, such 
application to be accompanied by al] dues and assess- 
ments in arrears. A majority vote of the Executive 
Committee will reinstate. 


ARTICLE |l. 
Duties of Officers. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee: to have general supervision 
of all business and to sign all orders upon the 
Treasurer. 


Sec. 2. It shal] be the duty of the First and the 
Second Vice-President in their order to perform all 
the dutíes of the President in his absence or inability 
to act. 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Chairman of 
each division to preside at all meetings of his 
division and to have general supervision of the busi- 
ness of such division. 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Ex. Com. 


Standing 


Auditing 


Entertainment 


Topic 


Amendment 


Sec. 4. It shall be the d.aiy of the Secretary to 
keep the records of al] meetings of the Association 
and Executive Committee, and to compile informa- 
tion for the use of the Association and of the various 
committees thereof which he may from time to time 
be directed to obtain; to keep an accurate classified 
list of the membership of the Association with the 
address of each member; receive and present all 
applications for membership; issue all notices; draw 
all orders on the Treasurer; prepare, have published 
and mail to each member within a reasonable time 
after the annual meeting, two copies (standard size, 
6x9), of the proceedings of such annual meeting; 
attend to the correspondence of the Association, and 
perform such other duties pertaining to his office as 
the Executive Committee may direct. 


Sec. 5. The Treasurer shal] have charge of all 
funds of the Association; shall pay upon presenta- 
tion of orders signed by the President, such bills as 
have been approved by the Executive Committee; 
receive al] moneys due the Association; keep an ac- 
curate account of al] receipts and disbursements; 
make report to the Executive Committee when called 
for by that body, and to the Association at the an- 
nual meeting. 


Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall have gen- 
eral management of the affairs of the Association. 
No unusual or extraordinary expenses shall be in- 
curred without its approval. 


ARTICLE 111. 
Committees. 


Sec. 1. The Standing Committees shall be as fol- 
lows: Auditing, Entertainment and Topic. The 
President shal] be ex-officio a member of all com- 
mittees without the right to vote. 


Sec. 2. The Auditing Committee shall consist of 
two members of the Association appointed by the 
Executive Committee. This committee shall audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer and report at the 
annual meeting. 


Sec. 3. The Entertainment Committee shall 
consist of seven members, four active and three 
associate, appointed by the President. 


Sec. 4. The Topic Committee shall] consist of 
three members appointed by the President. 
ARTICLE IV. 


Amendments. 


These By.Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at the annua] meeting. 


Order of 
Business 


Printing of 
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STANDING RULES. 


1. At all meetings of the Association the Order 
or Business shall be as follows: 


Registration of members present. 

Consideration of minutes. 

Addresses, 

Announcements, 

Election of members, 

Reports of officers, 

Report of Executive Committee, 

Reports of Standing Committees, 

Reports of Special Committees, 

Unfinished business, 

New business (including papers and their dis- 
cussion), 

12 Election of officers, 

13 Installation of officers 

14 Adjournment. : 
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2. Papers for presentation at the annual meeting 
must be prepared and in the hands of the Chairman 
of the Topic Committee sufficiently early to permit 
of the Secretary having same printed and distributed 
to the members fifteen days before the annua] meet. 
ing convenes. 


3. No patentees or their agents, nor manufac- 
turers or their representatives shall occupy the at- 
tention of the meeting with matter pertaining to the 
article which they may represent or handle, unless 
they are especially invited to do 80 by the Execu- 
tive Committee when such article forms a part of the 
subject matter under discussion for that particular 
meeting. 


4. A copy of the Constitution, By-Laws and 
Standing Rules, also an alphabetical list of the 
members showing their full name, address and 
official title, shall be published in the proceedings of 
the annual meeting. 


5. These Standing Rules may be amended or 
suspended at any meeting of the Association by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present. 


LIST OF ACTIVE MEMBERS 


W. W. Ashald, Supt. Tel, G. T................ .... Montreal, Que. 
B. B. Baughman, Supt. Tel, W. & L. E...............- Canton, O. 
Wm. Bennett, Supt. Tel, C. & N. W............ cee Chicago, Ill. 
F. E. Bentley, Supt. Tel., T. R. R. Assn............... St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. Brennan, Asst. Supt. Tel, St. L. & S. F...... St. Louis, Mo. 
H. L. Bennett, Supt. Tel, H. & T. C................. Houston, Tex. 
George Boyce, Supt. Tel., C. St. P. M. & O........ St. Paul, Minn. 
F. G. Boyer, Supt. Tel, N. T. Co..............sese Oll City, Pa. 
S. K. Bullard, Supt. Tel, M.K. & T.................. Denison, Tex. 
W. J. Camp, Elec. Engr., Can. Pacific............... Montreal, Que. 
G. A. Cellar, Supt. Tel, Pa. Lines W. of P...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. A. Chenery, Supt. Tel, Mo. Pac................. St. Louis, Mo. 
J. P. Church, Chief Clerk, Wabash.................. Decatur, Ill. 
W. P. Cline, Supt. Tel., A. C. Line.............. Wilmington, N. C. 
W. L. Connelly, Supt. Tel, C. I. & S................. Gibson, Ind. 
J. L. Davis, Supt. Tel, C. & E. Lo... .. cc cece cece eee Chicago, Ill. 
E. W. Day, Asst. Supt. Tel, B. & O............... Baltimore, Md. 
E. E. Dildine, Asst. Supt. Tel, Nor. Pac............ St. Paul, Minn. 
G. A. Dornberg, Genl. Foreman, Pa. Lines W. of P...Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. W: Drew, Supt. Tel, M. SL P. & S. S. M........... Chicago, Ill. 
I. T. Dyer, Supt. Tel, S. P. L. A. & S. L...... Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. B. Fisher, Supt. Tel, Penna................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. B. Foley, Supt. Tel., D. L. & W.............. New York, N. Y. 
A. S. Foote, Genl. Foreman, Sunset Lines............ Houston, Tex. 
S. A. D. Forristall, Supt. Tel, B. & M.............. Boston, Mass. 
B. F. Frobes, Supt. Tel, O. S. L............ Salt Lake City, Utah. 
U. J. Fry, Supt. Tel., C. M. & St. P............... Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. W. Fry, Asst. Supt. Tel., C. M. & St. P........... Seattle, Wash. 
C. H. Gaunt, Supt. Tel, A. T. & S. F..... eee Topeka, Kas. 
O. C. Greene, Supt. Tel, Nor Pac................. St. Paul, Minn. 
E. P. Griffith, Supt. Tel, Erie.................. Jersey City, N. J. 


T. R. Gooch, C. T. Despr., R. F. & P............... Richmond, Va. 


G. H. Groce, Supt. Tel, Ill. Central................. Chicago, Ill: 


J. G. Hampton, Supt. Tel., No. Amn. T. Co......... Deseronto, Ont. 
A. Hatton, Inspr. of Trans., C. P.................. Winnipeg, Man. 
J. L. Henritzy, Supt. Tel, C. & S..................... Denver, Col. 
Percy Hewett, Supt. Tel., Sunset Lines............ Houston, Tex. 
Otto Holstein, C. T. Despr., Central Ry. of Peru...... Lima, Peru. 
J. G. Jennings, Supt. Tel, C. R. I. & P.............. Chicago, Ill. 
F. T. Jennings, Supt. Tel, C. P................. North Bay, Ont. 
W. M. Johnson, Jr., Train Despr, B. & L. E....... Greenville, Pa. 
W. B. Jones, Supt. Trans, C. I. & L............. La Fayette, Ind. 
L. M. Jones, Asst. Supt. Tel, A. T. & S. F........... Topeka, Kas. 
G. C. Kinsman, Supt. Tel, Wabash.................. Decatur, Ill. 
V. T. Kissinger, Asst. Supt. Tel, C. B. & Q..........Lincoln, Neb. 
Wm. Kline, Supt. Tel, L. S. & M. S................. Toledo, O. 
E. A. Klippel, Supt. Tel, O. R. & N.............ees Portland, Ore. 
C. L. Lathrop, Supt. Tel., P. S. & N............... Angelica, N. Y. 
L. A. Lee, Supt. Tel, BP. & L. E: $e EVE EG Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. M. Lewis, Supt. Tel, P. & Ru... ccc eee ee ee Reading, Pa. 
E. J. Little, Supt. Tel, Gt. Nor.................. St. Paul, Minn. 
R. L. Logan, Supt. Tel, K. C. Sou............ Kansas City, Mo. 
E. E. McClintock, Supt. Tel, C. & W.............. Denver, Colo. 
W. P. McFarlane, Asst. Supt. Tel, C. & N. W...... Omaha, Neb. 
J. McMillan, Supt. Tel, C. P.............. eee ee Calgary, Alba. 
M. Magiff, Supt. Tel, Cent. Vt................ s. St. Albans, Vt. 
M. W. Maguire, Supt., N. & S.............. eee eee Norfalk, Va. 
W. Marshall, Supt. Tel, C. P............... eere. Toronto, Ont. 
W. S. Melton, Supt. Tel, Q. & C.................. Lexington, Ky. 
C. W. L. Mickley, Supt. Tel, I. & G. N............ Palestine, Tex. 
C. A. Parker, Supt. Tel, D. N. W. & B............ e. Denver, Colo. 
E. A. Patterson, Asst. Supt. Tel, C. M. & St. P....Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. B. Phelps, Supt. Trans, L. & N................. Louisville, Ky. 
W. H. Potter, Supt. Tel, Southern.............. Washington, D. C. 
F. S. Rawlins, Supt. Tel, Sou. Pac............ San Francisco, Cal. 


E. F. Raymond, Asst. Supt. Tel, Sou. Pac...... San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. Reith, Supt., Virginia........ esee Norfolk, Va. 


C. S. Rhoads, Supt. Tel., C. C. C. & St. L........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. F. Richardson, Supt. Tel., C. P................... Montreal, Que. 
Thos. Rodger, Inspector Tel, G. T................. Montreal, Que. 
Geo. Rooke, Inspector Train Desp,, C. P........ ... Montreal, Que. 
A. E. Roush, Gen. Foreman, P. & L. E............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. W. Ryder, Supt. Tel, C. B. & Q................. Chicago, Ill. 
C. Selden, Supt. Tel, B. & O..................... Baltimore, Md. 
J. B. Sheldon, Supt. Tel, Union Pac.............. .. Omaha, Neb. 
F. G. Sherman, Supt. Tel, C. R. R. of N. J............ New York. 
C. F. Smith, Supt. Tel, C. & A.................. Bloomington, Ill. 
N. E. Smith, Supt. Tel, N. Y. N. H. & H...... New Haven, Conn. 
F. W. Smith, C. T. Despr., B. & L. E............... Greenville, Pa. 
F. S. Spafard, Asst. Supt. Tel, C. R. I. & P............ Chicago, Ill. 
J. S. Stevens, Supt. Tel, C. & O.................... Richmond, Va. 
John Tait, Supt. Tel, C. Pi Bie ves esa eet tedenaacacs Winnipeg, Man. 
A. B. Taylor, Supt. Tel, N. Y. C. & H. R.............. New York. 
W. K. Tasker, Supt. Tel, P. M...................- Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Teed, Supt. Tel, St. L. & S. F.............. St. Louis, Mo. 
B. F. Thompson, Tel. Inspr, B. & O................. Baltimore, Md. 
G. C. Todd, Supt. Tel, N. Y. C. & St. L............. Cleveland, O. 
Frank Trimble, Supt. Tel, T. & P................... Dallas, Texas. 


H. A. Tuttle, Gen. Supt. Tel., M. St. P. & S. S...Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. L. Van Akin, Asst. Supt. Tel., N. Y. C. & H. R..Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. H. Van Etten, Supt. Tel, Sou. Ind............... Chicago, Ill. 
J. M. Walker, Supt. Tel, D. & R. G................. Denver, Colo. 
W. C. Walstrum, Supt. Tel, N. & W.:............. Roanoke, Va. 
B. Weeks, Asst. Supt. Tel, Ill. Cent............... Memphis, Tenn. 
L. S. Wells, Supt. Tel, Long Island........ Long Island City, N. Y. 
F. T. Wilbur, Asst. Supt. Tel, Ill Cent............... Chicago, Ill. 
W. F. Williams, Supt. Tel, S. A. Line........ ....Portsmouth, Va. 
W. H. Wright, C. T. Despr., W. & M...........- ... .Peshtigo, Wis. 
R. N. Young, Asst. Supt. Tel, C. P............ .... Winnipeg, Man. 


J. J. Ross, Supt. Tel, Mich. Cent............. eee Detroit, Mich. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Thos. A. Edison 
John B. Taylor 
T. D. Lockwood 
Ralph W. Pope 
C. Barclay 
B. Stewart 
. J. Earling 
. H. Bristol 
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E. Freeman 
Wm. Maver, Jr. 
Geo. C. Maynard 
W. K. Morley 
F. P. Valentine 
W. E. Gilmore 
H. V. Miller 

H. F. Houghton 
J. F. Wallick 

J. Levin 

J. R. Terhume 
James Kent 

G. F. Weidman 
J. H. Jacoby 

G. M. Dugan 
W. J. Holton 
Wendell Baker 
L. H. Korty 


R. C. Clowry 

W. C. Brown 
Geo. W. Stevens 
Marvin Hughitt 
W. M. Greene 

T. P. Cook 

F. S. Gannon 
Geo. T. Williams 
Belvidere Brooks 
I. N. Miller 

T. R. Taltavall 
J. W. Fortune 
W. J. Murphy 
C. D. Gorham 
Charles McLaughlin 
J. B. Taltavall 
E. A. Smith 

C. G. Sholes 

A. R. Swift 

E. Borden 

F. E. Clary 

C. A. Darlton 
C. F. Annett 
Geo. L. Lang 
F. A. C. Gerguson 
H. C. Sprague 
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Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention, 
Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents, held at Detroit, 
Mich., June 23rd, 24th and 25th, 
1909. 


HOTEL PONCHARTRAIN DETROIT, MICH. 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


(Wednesday, June 23, 1909). 


The Convention was called to order at 10:15 A. M., the 
Pesident, Mr. W. J. Camp, C. P. Ry., Montreal, Can. being 
in the chair. 


There were present: 


Angelica, N. Y.—C. L. Lathrop. 

Baltimore, Md.—Charles Selden and wife, and B. F. Thompson. 

Boston, Mass.—A. N. Bullen and S. A. D. Forristall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—4A. F. Armsbee. 

Calgary, Alb.—J. McMillan and wife. 

Canton, O.—B. B. Baughman. 

Chicago—C. M. Baker, W. E. Bell. William Bennet and wife, T. 
W. Carroll, A. D. Cloud, John L. Davis and wife, P. W. Drew and 
wife, Albert Douglas, A. G. Francis, wife and two sons; G. H. 
Groce, J. E. Ham, C. L. Howk, G. A. Joy, J. C. Kelsey, M. E. 
Launbranch, E. C. Lewis, J. M. Lorenz, E. Parliment, G. H. Porter, 
W. W. Ryder and wife, W. H. Singluff, F. H. Loveridge, O. T. 
Lademan, F. H. Van Etten, E. W. Vogel, J. V. Watson, F. T. Wilbur 
and B. L. Winchell, Jr. 

Cincinnati, O.—Phillip Case, F. C. Ketzel, I. N. Miller and M. S. 
Rosenthal. 

Circleville, O.—H. P. Folsom. 

Dayton, O.—Milton C. Stern. 

Decatur, I]l.—G. C. Kinsman wife and daughter. 

Denver, Colo.—E. E. McClintock. 

Detroit, Mich.—C. Corbett and daughter, T. W. McGary and 
wife, A. von Schlegell, Wm. K. Tasker and G. M. Wehl. 

Elyria, O.—4A. D. T. Libby and A. B. Smith. 

Gibson, Ind.—W. L. Connelly. 

Houston, Tex.—A. S. Foote and Percy Hewett. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—C. S. Rhoads and wife. 

Jackson, Miss.—E. E. Torrey. 

Jersey City, N. J.—E. P. Griffith, wife and son. 

Kansas City, Mo.—R. L. Logan and V. B. Mintun. 

LaFayette, Ind.—W. B. Jones, C. T. McHugh, and E. G. Stradling. 

Lincoln, Neb.—V. T. Kissinger and wife, and Mrs. A. V. Cornish. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—I. T. Dyer. 

Memphis, Tenn.—B. Weeks. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—U. J. Frey and G. S. Burnett. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—L. H. Merrill. 

Montreal, Que.—W. W. Ashald and wife, W. J. Camp and wife, 
H. D. Crouch, Miss Jennings, T. Rower and wife, G. T. Rooke and 
A. B. Smoth. 

Newark, N. J.—H. P. Miller. 

New York.—F. A. Baker, R. E. Butrick, W. F. Crowell, H. E. 
Dunham, J. J. Ghegan, E. R. Gill, J. B. Given, W. E. Harkness, wife 
and daughter; W. G. Hovey, B. A. Kaiser, J. T. Kinder, John Lan- 
gan, H. E. Merrell, P. W. Miller, F. G. Sherman and wife, G. W. 
Swan, J. B. Taltavall and wife, A. B. Tayor and wife, and R. F. 
Spaw. 

North Bay, Ont.—F. T. Jennings. 

Oil City, Pa.—F. G. Boyer. 

Omaha, Neb.—W. B. FcFarlane and wife and J. B. Sheldon and 
wife. | 
Ottawa, Ont.—C. E. Davies. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—J. B. Fisher and J. O. Oliver. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—G. A. Cellar, G. A. Dornberg, L. A. Lee and A. E. 
Roush. 

Port Huron, Mich.—E. J. Cornell. 

Portsmouth, Va.—W. F. Williams, wife and two daughters. 

Quebec, Que.—E. Pope. 

Richmond, Va.—T. R. Gooch and J. S. Stevens. 

Rochester, N. Y.—R. F. Button, M. F. Geer, J. F. Gibson, C. E. 
Hague, G. D. Morgan, E. O. Munson and W. W. Salmon. 

Sandwich, Ills.—E. Parons, C. S. Rhoads, Jr., and H. O. Rugh. 

San Francisco, Sal.—E. F. Raymond and wife. 

St. Paul, Minn.—George Boyce and O. C. Greene. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—J. B. Taylor. 

St. Louis, Mo.—E. A. Chenery and wife, and N. R. Fill. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Bert H. Shepard. 

Trenton, N. J.—R. R. Newell. 

Toledo, O.—Wiliam Kline. 

Toronto, Ont.—W. J. Duckworth, William Marshall, I. McMichael 
and A. W. Stavely and wife. 

Valparaiso, Ind.—G. M. Dodge. 

Wilmington, N. C.—W. P. Cline. 


In opening the proceedings the President said: 


Gentlemen: I need hardly say that I am very much 
pleased indeed to have such a very large attendance at this 


meeting. 
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The Mayor of the city and the Vice-President of the 
Board of Commerce will be here presently. In the mean- 
time, however, as we have a great deal of work to do during 
this session we will proceed with the formal work usual on 
the opening of the meetings, such as Secretary’s report, 
reading of the minutes, etc. 

Secretary: The first thing, gentlemen, is the election of 
new members. Any who have not handed in their applica- 
tions, however, can do so later in the meeting, when their 
names will be added to the list. 


Mr. President: I have the honor to report the following 
names for membership: 


NEW MEMBERS. 


ACTIVE. 
Wm. Bennett, Supt. Tel, C. & N. W. Ry..........02 000. Chicago, Ill. 
H. L. Bennett, Supt. Tel., H. & T. C. Ry.............. Houston, Tex. 
Jas. H. Brennan, Asst. Supt. Tel., St. L. & S. F. Ry...St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Fry, Asst. Supt. Tel, C. M. & St. P. Ry...... Seattle, W'ash. 
T. R. Gooch, Chief Train Dspr., R. F. & P. Ry...... Richmond, Va. 
Otto Holstein, C. T. Despr., Central Ry. of Peru..Líma, Peru, S. A. 
W. B. Jones, Supt. Trans, C. I. & L. Ry...... ...LaFayette, Ind. 
L. A. Lee, Supt. Tel, P. & L. E. Ry.............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. McMillan, Supt. Tel, C. P. R....... 5 e reas Calgary, Alb. 
C. W. L. Mickley, Supt. Tel, I. & G. N.............. Palestine, Tex. 
E. F. Raymond, Asst. Supt. Tel, Sou. Pac...... San Francisco, Cal. 
John F. Richardson, Supt. Tel., C. P. R.............. Montreal, Que. 
A. E. Roush, Genl. Foreman, P. & L. E........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. F. Smith, Supt. Tel, C. & A............. eee Bloomington, Ill. 
John Tait, Supt. Tel, C. P. R............... eee Winnipeg, Man. 
W. K. Tasker, Supt. Tel, P. M. Ry.......... eere Detroit, Mich. 
B. F. Thompson, Inspector Telephones, B. & O. Ry..Baltimore, Md. 
Frank Trimble, Supt. Tel, T. & P................. e Dallas, Tex. 
F. T. Wilbur, Asst. Supt. Tel., Ill Cent.................. Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. Wright, Chief Train Dspr., W. & M............ Peshtigo, Wis. 
ASSOCIATE. 
W. E. Bell, Div. C. Supt., Am. Tel. & Tel. Co.......... Chicago, IN. 
A. E. Berry, Div. Mgr. Bell Tel. Co. of Pa......... Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. D. Cloud, Ass. Editor Signal Engr................. Chicago, lll. 
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J. H. Crosman, Jr., Div. Mgr. Bell Tel. Co. of Pa...Harrisburg, Pa. 


Albert Douglas, Spl. Agt. Am. Tel. & Tel. Co........... Chicago, Ill. 
N. R. Fill, Spl. Agt. A. T. & T. Co........... m St. Louis, Mo. 
H. B. Folsom, Sec. & G. M. Universal P. & P. P. Co..Circleville, O. 
M. F. Geer, Sales Engr. Gen. Ry. Sig. Co........... Rochester, N. Y. 
J. S. Gibson, Ry. Sales Dept., S. C. Tel. Mfg. Co. .Rochester, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Hague, Chf. Engr., S. C. Tel. Mfg. Co...... Rochester, N. Y. 
O. T. Lademan, Ry. Tel. & Elec. Co................ Chicago, Ill. 
J. H. Lorenz, Cent. Elec. Co................ eene Chicago, Ill. 
H. P. Miller, N. Y. & N. J. Tel. Co............... e. Newark, N. J. 
V. B. Mintun, Mo. & Kan. Tel. Co............... Kancas City, Mo. 
A. W. Stavely, Norton Tel. Co.................. ees Toronto, Ont. 
B. L. Winchell, Jr. V. P. Watson Ins. Wire Co...... Chicago, Ill. 
K. M. Turner, Pres. Natl Dictograph Co., 1265 Bdway..New York. 
M. C. Stern, Gen. Mgr., The Egry Register Co......... Dayton, O. 
M. M. Davis, Elec. Engr. Posta] Tel. Co.................. New York. 


Seeretary: Mr. President, I move that these Active and 
Associate members respectively be made members of this 
Association. 


Which motion being duly seconded was carried. 


President: Itake very much pleasure, then, in declaring 
them elected members of this Association, and I think you 
will all feel gratified to know that we have such a large 
increase in our membership—20 Active and 18 Associate 
members. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have 
the honor of introducing to you our Mayor, Mr. Breitmeyer. 


Mayor Breitmeyer: Ladies and Gentlemen: It is my 
pleasant duty this morning—though getting somewhat wet 
under the collar, which is, however, something anybody ean- 
not help—to weleome you this morning at your convention. 


I feel a good deal like the man said yesterday. ''That 
Detroit's all right for a convention city, but it oughtn t to 
have seven conventions in one day." When I see these 
ladies in the rear here, I want to congratulate them, because 
I know they have been taken care of. l 
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Now we in Detroit, as you know, are a convention city, 
and we, as people, like to have you come. In the first place, 
we need your money; we need it more than anything else, 
and we are especially adapted to do all that anybody else 
can do, and a great deal more than anybody else can do, 
that is, to give you some place to go. With this weather as 
it happens today, I do not blame you at all for not sitting 
in this room very long, no matter how important your busi- 
ness 1s; but you have a substitute, you can go on the River. 
There is no River like it anywhere, and there are no boats 
like ours anywhere, so that you ean all have a good time. 


I, for the first time the other day, had the pleasure of 
an invitation to visit the Michigan Central here and to see 
how the work was really done. I always felt anxious to 
know who was in charge, and who is taking care of these 
many lines who travel through our country, and I am 
especially pleased this morning to meet these men who 
have that work in charge. I had no idea that I could 
telegraph and telephone over one wire, and tell a man over 
here in Kalamazoo that I was starting away from here now 
on the train, and the accommodations on that train, and I 
appreciated very much to know just how this work was 
done. 


I feel somewhat sad this morning too, to know that Mr. 
Millington, a man who has done so much for our eity in 
installing this work. has passed away. Perhaps it is not a 
nice thing to bring it up here, but I feel that it is my duty 
to speak of him, as I knew of the work which he has done 
and which has so benefited us all who travel. 

I am eertainly pleased this morning, gentlemen, to meet 
vou and greet von to the City of Detroit, to weleome you all, 
end I know that what the eonvention has not prepared for 
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you, in the way of entertainment, the City and citizens stand 
ready to do. I want you all to feel a hearty welcome for 
you. Ifanything is left undone that I ean do to make your 
stay a pleasant one, aside from your business, I stand will- 
ing and ready to help you out. I want the committee to 
understand that, and I want you all to feel that if you don't 
have a good time, Detroit is ready for you at any time 
and will give you all that anybody would do. 

I thank you very much. 

President: Ladies and Gentlemen: You will please give 
your attention for a few minutes to Mr. Stevens, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commerce, who has a few words to say 
to you. | | 

Mr. Stevens: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: On 
a morning like this and in a room like this, I think the soul 
of hospitality should be tempered with the spirit of brevity. 


I have been introduced as Vice-President of the Board of 
Commerce. The President and Vice-President are away, con- 
sequently I appear here as a substitute, as a minor official. 
You know in military life a good soldier is one who obeys 
his superior offieer, and I think that rule also applies in all 
departments of railway transportation. 


The Board of Commeree, I will say, is now out of its 
swaddling clothes. It never had any infancy in fact. Like 
Topsy, it sprang into activity. It is made up of two thou- 
sand business men like yourself, who form a part of the 
great machinery of commeree that moves the things of active 
business life. It has a very commodious building on the 
corner of Lafayette Boulevard and Shelby Street. The 
Seeretary in partieular you will find a very admirable 
gentleman who would be pleased to see you all and render 
any service that he can while you are here. The room is 
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provided with many desks, a good many telephones and 
typewriting machines and typewriting offices. and for the 
gentlemen we will be very glad to open up several bottles 
of—ink, and for the ladies we will be very glad indeed to 
give them—attention. 


We had thought, on account of the tunnel, which is in 
process of construction, that we would endeavor to have 
Mr. W. C. Brown, President of the N. Y. Central, here, but 
we found that he had gone abroad. We then tried to secure 
for a talk Mr. Hammond, but we found that he had gone 
abroad— and we realize at last, today. that while the Presi- 
dent of the great railway eorporations, and even of the 
Boards of Commerce, may go abroad, that the telegrapher, 
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the man who ‘‘moves’’ things, the man who converts the 
peril of railroad travel into absolute safety. has to be pretty 
elose to his job. consequently, ladies and gentlemen, Detroit 
is highly eomplimented and favored in having you with us, 
and if the Board of Commeree ean render you any service, 
believe me, that individually or collectively we shall be most 


glad to do so. 


Chairman: Ladies and Getleman: Will you kindly give 
your attention now to Mr. Fisher, the Vice-President of 
the Assoeiation, who will express the views of the Associa- 


tion in regard to our weleome here. 


Mr. Fisher: Mr. Chairman, Messrs. Breitmeyer and 
Stevens: On behalf of the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents, I wish to express the hearty thanks 
of the Association for vour very cordial weleome. 


In looking over the history of this Association, I find 
that this is the 28th Annual Meeting. Twice before has it 
met it Detroit, and, while I cannot speak of personal knowl- 
edge, vet I will warrant the assertion that in the other two 
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meetings the reception was not as hot as this one. I heard 
a very rotund individual this morning quote this: ‘‘And 
his back was red with honest sweat,’’ and I can heartily 
eoneur in that sentiment. 


I do not know that I want to take up the time of this 
Assoelation to any eonsiderable extent in offering thanks. 
I believe we can honestly say that it goes without saying 
that we are very much gratified with the very warm recep- 
tion we have here—I mean not from a weather standpoint 
now—-and as these ladies want to get out, I will make my- 
self exceedingly brief. 

President: Ladies and Gentlemen: You will now please 
give your attention to Mr. Hall, of the Michigan Central 
R. R. who has so kindly taken on his shoulders a large part 
of the work which Mr. Millington would have looked after 
personally. Mr. Hall will give you a synopsis of the pro- 
gramme of entertainment laid out, more particularly for 
the ladies. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
very sorry that Mr. Millington cannot express to you here 
personally the work of his committee. and I cannot find 
words to express my great sorrow at his having left us. 

Your committee have tried to outline and to plan a 
pleasant and an interesting programme for you. Mrs. Kin- 
man, Mrs. MeGary and Mrs. Emery have been ealled in to 
help us to take care of the ladies in the place of Mrs. Milling- 
ton, and the programme this morning is to meet down stairs 
at 10:50 and take the trolley ears to Palmer Park. Palmer 
Park is a rustie park presented to this eity by the Honorable 
Thomas W. Palmer, and is really one of the most interesting 
and beautiful plaees to visit in the eity, and I know that 
you will enjoy an hour there very much and find it eool 
and very pleasant. 
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On returning from Palmer Park, to the hotel, luncheon 
will be had about one o’clock, and the ladies will then start, 
at 2:30 promptly, for the steamer Columbia, which will 
start from the foot of Bates Street, about four blocks from 
this hotel, and the Detroit, Bell Isle and Windsor Ferry 
Company have very kindly extended the courtesy of their 
line to you for a trip down to Bois Blanc Island, a sail of 
nineteen miles down the Detroit River. It will give you 
a very delightful ride and a splendid idea of the many 
beauties of this portion of the river. 


We have also arranged at the Casino at Bois Blane 
Island for a dinner, which will be served about 15 or 20 
minutes after your arrival, and returning, boat will leave 
that island about 6:15, reaching Detroit at eight o'elock. 
That will close the programme for today. 


Tomorrow, Thusday, at nine o’clock sharp, we have 
arranged for some trolley cars which will start from the 
corner of Griswold and Congress Streets, which is two 
blocks from this hotel, which will take you out to Mount 
Clemens, 21 miles north of Detroit, and they will follow the 
route of Lake St. Clair on the way out, through the prettiest 
part of the residence portion of this city, and through quite 
a portion of the country where our best citizens are and 
have their summer homes. You will be met at Mount 
Clemens by a committee there of Mount Clemens citizens, 
who are very hospitable and who will show you their little 
city and some of the greatest bath houses in America, 
where they cure all kinds of rheumatism and things of that 
sort. Coming back ears will reach the hotel here at one 
o'eloek. 

In the afternoon at 2:30 some sight-seeing automobiles 


will meet you on the Park side of the Hotel and will proceed 
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out Woodward Avenue and around the Boulevard; thence 
to Water Works Park; thence around Belle Isle, stopping 
at the Aquarium, and thence to the Casino. We expect to 
reach the Casino about 5:15. 


At 5:30 all the ladies and gentlemen of the Association 
are to meet at the Casino and a picnic in the woods has 
been prepared on the lawns and under the trees in front 
of the Casino. It was thought by your Committee that 
after a hard day’s work which the members no doubt will 
have. it will be a very delightful thing to get out under 
the canopy of heaven and have a real nice dinner. That 


will end the programme for Thursday. 


On Friday. at niné o'eloek sharp. from the Brush Street 
station of the Grank Trunk Railway, a special train will 
eonvey you to Port Huron, whieh is at the mouth of the 
St. Clair River, in sight of Lake Huron, a very pretty sight. 
There we will inspect the great international tunnel. which 
the Grand Trunk Railroad built some years ago. After this 
inspeetion we will be taken to the Hotel Harrington by 
special train. We will have a light luncheon there and will 
then leave Port Huron at 3:45 in the afternoon for a sail 
down the Saint Clair River, through Lake Saint Clair and 
the Detroit River, home, arriving here at eight o'clock. 

Arrangements have been made for a dinner on board the 
steamer Tashmoo, which is one of the finest passenger 
steamers afloat anywhere. The White Star Line have ex- 
tended the courtesies of their line to the members of the 
organization and their wives and children. 

One of our finest photographers, in Detroit, Mr. C. M. 
Hayes, will photograph the entire party on Belle Isle. at 
5:30 on Thursday afternoon, so we would like to have everv- 
body there. 
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In connection with the transportation, on aeeount of the 
recent laws passed by the states and the United States, I 
regret very much to say that we are unable to issue free 
transportation to any but the active members of the organi- 
zation. The boat line people would like very much, of 
course, to open up their boats to every member, both active 
and associate, but that they are unable to do by reason of 
these restricting laws, and for the information of the asso- 
ciate members and their friends I would like to sav that the 
local fare between Detroit and Port Huron is $1.14 by rail; 
the steamboat fare from Port Huron to Detroit on the White 
Star Line is 75¢ and the fare from Detroit to Bois Blane and 
return is 35e. We are awfully sorry that these laws are 
such that they won't admit us to take all our friends and 
associate members. 


Tickets for the special dinners and the boat rides and the 
automobile ride are in the hands of Mr. C. W. Mereer, just 
outside the door. Mr. Mereer is espeeially adapted to taking 
eare of the ladies, and will give up his entire time to their 
pleasure and comfort during the time that vou are here. 
He will be ably assisted by Mr. Frank Hopper. Mr. Mereer 
is eonneeted with the Michigan Central, and Mr. Hopper is 
conneeted with the Grand Trunk; they are both very nice 
men and I am sure will do everything they can to make 
it pleasant for you. I would like to ask you. to help your 
committee out, if you will, by calling upon Mr. Mereer for 
vour tickets at the earliest possible moment, because, in 
order to make arrangements with these different people, we 
must know the exaet number that we shall have, and it will 
be very much appreciated if vou ean secure these tickets this 
morning from Mr. Mercer. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I move that a vote of thanks 
be extended to the gentlemen, who have prepared the very 
excellent programme of entertainment for us and friends. 
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The motion, being duly seconded by Mr. Fisher, was 
carried. 

President: Mr. Hall, in behalf of the Association, I have 
to tender you and the members of your committee and 
those who have so kindly associated themselves with them, 
the hearty thanks of the Association for the very elaborate 
programme that you have prepared. 

President: The Secretary has some announcements to 
make. 

Secretary: We have several letters which I will read. 
Mr. W. J. Camp, Esq., 


President, Association of Railway Telegraph Superinten- 
dents, care Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Que. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the oth instant, I 
beg to say that it will afford us pleasure to extend the usual 
free privileges to members of the Association of Railway 
Telegraph Superintendents to attend the annual meeting of 
that Asociation to be held at Detroit, June 23rd to 25th, 
inclusive, and suitable instructions have been viven to our 
office at that point. 

Thanking vou heartily for your kind invitation to attend 
the meeting. which I regret I find it impossible to do, I am, 
Yours truly, 

R, C. CLOWRY, President. 
Mr. W. J. Camp, 
President. Association Railway Telegraph Superinten- 
dents, Montreal, Canada. 
Dear Sir: This eompany takes great pleasure im extend- 
ing to the delegates attending the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. the use 


of its lines for personal and social messages during the 
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session at the Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich., June 
23rd, 24th and 25th. 


Thank you also for the cordial invitation to myself and 
staff to attend the session. If it is possible for some member 
to do so we will gladly arrange it. 


I have been interested for a number of years in the 
printed reports of vour annual meetings, and I record the 
plain truth when I say that I know of no similar organiza- 
tion whose annual meetings are so business-like, and whose 
members accomplish more real work. This annual ex- 
change of ideas and experience which is so freely and splen- 
didly done at vour meetings ean not help but result in 
tremendous good to all eoneerned. 

Wishing you the usual and successful, happy meeting, 
and with personal regards and good wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
E. J. NALLY. 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


Cleveland, May 15th, 1909. 
Mr. W. J. Camp, President, 

Assoeiation of Railway Telegraph Supts. 

Canadian Paeifie Railway Co.'s Telegraph, 
Montreal, Que. 

Dear Mr. Camp: It is a pleasure to me to inform you 
that I am authorized to extend to your Assoeiation the 
usual free telegraph privileges during your coming annual 
meeting at Detroit. I will go over to Detroit very soon and 
make necessary arrangements so far as this Company is con- 
eerned, and will be glad to receive from you any suggestion 
as to the manner of taking care of the telegrams of persons 
attending vour meeting. 

Very respectfully. 
J. FITZPATRICK, Supt. 
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Toronto, Ont., May 6th, 1909. 
Mr. W. J. Camp, President, 
Association of Ry. Supts. of Telegraph, care C. P. R. 
Co.’s Telegraphs, Montreal, Que. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 5th inst., I beg 
to say that this Company will be glad to extend the usual 
free privileges over our lines to the members of your Associ- 
ation at the Annual Meeting which will take place at 
Detroit on June 23rd. 24th and 25th. I will try and arrange 
if possible. to attend the meeting personally. 

Yours truly, 
I. MeMICHAEL, General Manager. 


Montreal, 17th May, 1909. 
W. J. Camp. Esq., Electrical Engineer. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 5th instant informing me of the annual meeting of 
the Railway Telegraph Superintendents to take place at the 
Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, on the 23rd, 24th and 25th. 
prox. and have much pleasure in extending to the mem- 
bers of the Association the privilege of free telegraphing 
over the lines of this Company during the dates mentioned. 


I thank vou most eordially for your kind invitation to 
attend and shall certainly endeavor to avail myself of the 
opportunity to do so. 

| Yours truly, 
JAS. KENT, Manager Telegraphs. 


Detroit, Mich., May 19, 1909. 
Mr. W. J. Camp, President, 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of May 5th and my 
reply thereto of May 8th, I quote below from a letter dated 
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May 14th from Mr. W. E. Bell, Division Commercial Sup- 
erintendent of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany: l 

‘Replying to your letter of May 8th, with which you 
enclose a letter from the President of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents requesting complimen- 
tary service during their convention to be held in Detroit on 
June 23d, 24th and 25th, I wish to advise the use of its 
lines to the above Association between the hours of 6 P. M. 
and 9 A. M. from the Hotel Pontchartrain on the dates 
mentioned."' 

Yours very truly, 


B. W. TRAFFORD, 


Viee-President and General Manager. 


Montreal, May 22nd, 1909. 
W. J. Camp, Esq., President, 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, 
C. P. R. Telegraph Building, Montreal. 


Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of May 5th, to our 
General Manager. This is to advise you that this Company 
will extend the use of its lines to the members of the As- 
sociation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents from the 
Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit on June 23rd, 24th and 25th, 
between the hours of 6 P. M. and 9 A. M. 


I am advised that the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Michigan State Telephone Com- 
pany will do likewise and that the Michigan State Telephone 
Company will also provide free local service in Detroit. 

Your truly, 
C. F. SISE, JR., General Superintendent. 
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Detroit, Mich, June 21st, 1909. 
Mr. W. J. Camp, President, 
Association Railway Telegraph Superintendents, 
Detroit, Mich., 

Dear Sir: The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company takes 
pleasure in extending to the members of your Association 
the use of its lines for their personal social messages during 
the convention, and I will be glad to have you cause an- 
nouncement to be made at the opening meeting. 


Yours very truly, 
H. J. KINNUCAN, Superintendent. 


Chicago, Ill., May 10, 1909. 
Mr. W. J. Camp, 
President Ass’n. Ry. Tel. Supts., care C. P. Ry. Co.’s 
Telegraph, Montreal, Quebec. 

Dear Mr. Camp: I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours 
of the 8th, extending an invitation to the Convention of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents, to be held in Detroit 
the latter part of June. 

I thank you very kindly, and assure you that provided 
business conditions will permit, you can count on me being 
there. I have always had a desire to attend one of these 
very interesting meetings. 

. Sincerely, 
T. W. CARROLL. 


Seeretary: Please fill up your attendance card so that 
we will know who you are. Everybody in attendance should 
have one of these cards. Mr, Kaiser will take these cards 
and he will fill out these free transportation eards for the 
telephone privileges, but it is very important that every- 
body have these cards filled out, not only for this purpose, 
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but that we may have your name properly in the report 
of the meeting. 

President: The next business to take up is the reading 
of the minutes of regular and special meetings. 

Mr. Selden: Mr. President, I move that the minutes 
be taken as read and approved. . 

This motion being duly seconded by Mr. Williams, was 
carried. 

President Camp: In the order of procedure, there is no 
provision made for any lengthy address by the president 
of the Association, so I have just a few words to say and I 
will eut them short. 


As Mr. Fisher stated, this is the 28th Annual Meeting. 
We met in Detroit in 1884, in 1900, making this the third 
meeting in this city, the first city outside of Chicago to 
hold that distinction. During the year the Western Com- 
mittee held meetings in September in Chicago, December at 
St. Paul, and I think it was in February in St. Louis. The 
Eastern Committee held a November meeting in New York, 
and in April one in Philadelphia. You have all received 
the minutes of the four of these meetings, therefore it is not 
necessary for me to make any further report in that re- 
spect. 

On account of Mr, Dailey, our Vice-President elected at 
the last annual meeting being transferred from the tele- 
graph to the operating department, it hecame necessary for 
the Executive Committee to appoint a successor. In view 
of the fact that Mr, Fisher seemed to have very largely the 
confidence of the Association at the last election, the Execu- 
tive Committee offered him the Vice-Presidency, which he 
was pleased to accept. and as you were duly notified. 


I regret to announce that during the year we have lost 
four of our members by death, Mr. IIarry Hope. whom we 
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all knew well, of the Omaha Road; Mr. Hope was President 
in 1904, he was a charter member; then there was Mr. C. 
P. Adams, of the Southern, who joined the Association in 
1895, when it met in Montreal—he was then with the Great 
Northern, I understand; then there was Mr. P. W. Snider, 
who only joined the Association last year, but was well 
known and well liked in the part of the country in which 
he has made his home for the past 30 years; lastly, we had 
Mr. Millington,—it is hardly necessary for me to say any- 
thing regarding him, as that will come up later. It has 
been suggested in a committee meeting we held last nicht 
that this Association will appoint a committee, if we may 
eall it so, to attend the funeral of Mr. Millington, which 
takes place in St. Thomas, Ontario, to-morrow ht 2:30) 
P. M., Eastern time, which is 1:30 P, M., Detroit time; that 
during the time that the funeral is taking place we will hold 
a special session of the Association here devoted entirely 
to resolutions of sympathy ete. regarding the death of 
these four members. As regards the committee suggested, 
two gentlemen have already volunteered to serve on that 
committee and go to St, Thomas, but since then I find that 
the associated roads, the New York Central and other roads 
intend to have all their representatives here go over to the 


funeral; is that right, Mr, Rhoads? 


Mr. Rhoads: I will speak for the New York Central 
System; I understand they want all of us to attend the 


funeral. 


President: Can you inform us about how many there 


are already present at this meeting? 


Mr. Rhoads: Mr. Taylor, Mr. Kline, Mr. Lee, Mr. Con- 
nelly and myself. 
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President: For this meeting the Topic Committee have 
prepared a large number of papers, which will be announced 
to you shortly; some of them are very interesting indeed, 
and I expect there will be considerable discussion. We have 
also to take up the consideration of a complete revision of 
our Constitution and By-Laws. Up to within the past two 
years, the condensed form of constitution and by-laws have 
been found ample, but the scope of this organization has ex- 
tended in so many different directions and has reached 
such importance that it has been realized by nearly all 
the members that it was necessary to have a more elaborate 
system of by-laws and constitution. The proposed changes 
have been thoroughly threshed out by both the Western 
and Eastern committees, and unless we strike some snag 
we should be able to get through with that part very quick- 
ly. According to the announcement of Mr. Hall, we will 
only have two days actual session. We will be, informally, 
on the boat on Friday, but we have got to accomplish all 
our work here by to-morrow afternoon. The only way I 
think that we can do that is by holding an evening session. 
Somebody will have to make a motion regarding it. 

That is all I have to say, except regarding the attend- 
ance or the absence of our late brother, Mr. Millington. If 
there are here many of the active members representing the 
New York Central interests, perhaps it will not be neces- 
sary to appoint a special committee; I understand they are 
going down in a body as representing the railroad, but at 
the same time they could represent us; however, that matter 
is entirely within your hands, 

Mr. Fisher: Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the representa. 
tives of the New York Central Lines number about five 


persons, which would be a nice sized committee to attend 
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the funeral of Mr. Millington, I would offer as a motion 
that these gentlemen be asked to represent this Association 
as well as the New York Central Lines, at the funeral of 
Mr. Millington,—to be special representatives of this Asso- 
ciation at the funeral. 

This motion being duly seconded by Mr. Forristall, was 
carried, 


President: I might say, gentlemen, when I learned yes- 
terday of Mr, Millington's death, I ordered a floral tribute in 
the name of the Association to be procured in St. Thomas. 

The next order of business is the report of the Treasurer, 


TREASURER'S REPORT, 
Chicago, Ill., June 23d, 1909. 


Receipts. 
On Hand June 24, 1908............... $ 4.00 
Received for dues ................... 640.00 
Received for advertisements .......... 240.00 
Copy of Minutes sold................. 39 
Ae I ertet tueatur] $884.35 
Expenditures. 
For Minutes of Montreal Meeting...... $287.20 
For Minutes of Division Meetings, ete.. 169.95 
Postage, Express and Exehange....... 29.30 
Printing Notices och iiA cerne 16.50 
Flowers, funerals of deceased members. 42.00 
rur We" 19.40 
Secretary’s Salary ................... 300.00 
Balance on hand .................... 20.00 
Toha T Gra eaves trud de d NU eats $884.35 
Respeetfully submitted, 


P. W. DREW, 
Treasurer. 
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Mr. Selden: Mr. President, I move the acceptance of 
the report. 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


President: The next order of business is reports of 
standing committees. You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Arrangements. We will now take up the 
report. of the Committee on Topics, of which Mr. Davis is 
Chairman. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I have not seen a_ printed 
programme, although it was submitted to Mr, Taltavall in 
pieces and to Mr. Drew. I saw it up to the time that the 
last eorreetion was made in it, and I think probably the 
programme itself speaks for the work of the Topie Com- 
mittee and any remarks are unnecessary, I might sav, 
however, that I have received a telegram from Mr, Van 
Akin saying it is impossible for him to prepare a paper; 
that telegram was reeeived only vesterday, and knowing 
Mr. Van Akin as we do. it is quite probable that it has 
heen impossible for very good reasons, but aside from that 
I believe the programme will be presented as printed: ex- 
cepting also, T understand, indirectly, that Mr. Maver has 
said that he has not prepared a paper for the reason that 
there are very few, or have been very few changes in devel- 
opments of wireless telegraphy during the past few months, 
there are, however, in view at this time quite a few things 
of importance that may develop within the next few months. 
Mr. Maver has very kindly consented to present à paper 
at our next annual meeting that will show what progress 


has been made up to that time, 


President: Did I understand that the Telegraphie Age 


has the programme, Mr, Davis? 
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Mr. Davis: It is my understanding that the Telegraphic 
Age prints it just as it will be presented today, with the 
exceptions mentioned. I got in rather late this morning 
and have not had a chance to look it over. 


President: Gentlemen, I think you have all been sup- 
plied with a copy of the Telegraph Age. You will find the 
list of topies on page 471. I am very sorry personally that 
Mr. Van Akin has not been able to prepare his paper on 
the Advantages or Disadvantages of using cable and bring- 
ing telephone and telegraph wires into loeal offices, as I 
was very much interested in this question myself. However., 
we will try and get the committee after him next year. 

The next committee to report is the Committee on High 
Tension Wire Crossings, of which Mr. Cellar, of Pennsyl- 
vania Lines, Pittsburg, is Chairman. 

Mr, Cellar: Mr. President, the Committee on Wire 
Crossings has a plan to submit. I would lke to know wheth- 
er it is intended to go fully into the plan in this session, 
If so. I suggest that this committee report be passed until 
later in the day. because there is considerable elaboration 
in the scheme and it might take some time, 

President: If there are no objections, we will hold this 
report in abeyance until later on. 

The sub-committee on Quarterly Meetings. Mr. Selden 
is Chairman of the Eastern committee. Have you anything 
to report otherwise? This is published in the minutes. 

Mr. Selden: Nothing, Mr. President, except what ap- 
pears in the printed minutes of the meeting. 

President: Mr. Chenery, Chairman of the Western Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Chenery: I have nothing to report, Mr. President. 
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to report, as printed reports have been sent to every mem- 
ber of this meeting. 


Are there any special committees to report? 


Secretary: Unless you would eall constitutional changes 
reports of special committees. 


President: We will take that up as new business. 


Now, gentlemen, we get down to election of officers. I 
would like very much to have that take place now and then 
I would be a free agent, but in view of the numerous 
changes in the constitution, which will almost certainly 
earry, I do not know as I ean take it up at the present mo- 
ment, 


Mr. Chenery: I move you, sir, that we dispense with 
the regular routine of business, as outlined in our present 
by-laws, and take up the proposed constitution and by-laws, 
as has been submitted by both the Eastern and Western 
divisions. 


The motion being duly seconded by Mr, Griffith, was 
earried. 


Mr. Chenery: Mr. President, there are a number of 
members present this morning who were not on hand when 
this Association was formed. We have with us the first 
President of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents, and before starting in our regular business, I 
should be very glad if Mr, W. K. Morley will not only show 
himself, but possibly address a few remarks to some of us 
younger boys, 


President: I am sure, partieularly us younger boys, we 
will be very glad indeed to hear from Mr. Morley. 
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Mr. Morley: Well, I hope you will not think I am old; 
you know I was quite a ‘‘kid’’ when this Association was 
formed. In my home when we refer to an incident that 
happened a good while ago by saying, ‘‘That happened 
while we were on earth before.’’ This Association, looking 
back over it, appears to me that it was formed while I 
was on earth before, because it seems so long. It was 
brought home to me in coming over from my home in Grand 
Rapids more forcibly, when I thought that my boy, who 
was with me, and who just graduated from college, was 
not born when this Association was formed in Chicago 28 
years ago. 

I am very glad to be with you all this morning, and 
especially want to shake hands with all of you, and more es- 
pecially the Old Guard that started in in the first place, 
those of you who are left. I have been in the harness in the 
transportation business ever since I left the telegraph ser- 
vice, about 25 years ago, all except six months. I was 
"fired" once; I got one telegram to come home, that I 
had resigned, otherwise I have been in the official business 
all that time. I have not done anything to disgrace the 
Association, and I have always had a warm feeling for the 
Association, and in all my work I have always looked out 
for the Telegraph Department, because I knew what they 
were up against all the time. I never had that feeling that 
some people have, who are above the Telegraph Depart- 
ment as a sort of necessary evil. You have got to have it, 
and have got to put up with it. 

A vear ago I was riding on the Sante Fe Road on the 
rear end of the observation car with my wife, when she 
said, ‘‘What is the matter with you; what are you doing?” 
I said, ‘Why, what is the matter?" She said, ''You are 
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moving your head this way all the time." When I came 
to myself, I found that I had been looking for broken m- 
sulators. I got so in the habit when I was superintendent 
of the Alton Road that I was always looking for them. 


During this time I have graduated many good boys. 
I find in traveling over the country that they are scattered 
all over. I met one down in Mexico a while ago. He 
said: ‘‘You used to be on the Alton Road?" I said, 
* Yes," He said, “I used to work for you in summer." I 
have more in Canada, and some in Arkansas. I have two 
in this citv— William Cotter: Mr. Cotter tells me I fired 
him onee— and if I had not done so he would probably be 
a night operator now; Mr. Davison also used to be one of 


my boys on the Alton Road. I feel quite proud of them all. 


When it was suggested to me that I ought to get up and 
give a talk. I told them I was not much of a talker. They 
said, “You must get up and we'll have a look at you any 
wav." <All big things start. very small, which is true of 


this Association. 


I was a superintendent of telegraph in Bloomington, Ill.. 
and there was not another superintendent of telegraph in 
that town: I was a young fellow. I would go to Chicago 
and make a trip around among the superintendents of tele. 
graph there every two or three weeks, and talk with them 
and get pointers from them as to how the business should 
be taken care of. I found that it took a good deal of my 
time. Finally an idea dawned upon me, that if I could 
get these all together in some place in Chicago and get 
their ideas it would save considerable time. So I wrote 
to the telegraph superintendents in Chieago and asked them 


if we could have a meeting at Fred Tubb's office, and we 
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commenced meeting there once a month. We soon found 
that it would be convenient for us to get the telegraph 
superintendents outside of Chicago as well, so we sent out 
for brother Hammond of St. Louis, and brother Selden, 
who I believe was of the Wabash at that time. And so we 
commenced to hold those meetings, and the first thing I 
knew the thing was clear out of my hands, and I see by 
the number present that it has kept growing ever since, 

I have made repeated efforts to find the time to attend 
one at least of these conventions, but never was able to 
find the time. This year, knowing that it was in the State 
of Michigan, and that I was a native of the state, I just 
dropped everything and came over in order to meet you all. 


I beheve that is all I have to say. I am obliged to you, 
and am very anxious to shake hands with all of you and 
to become acquainted with what I call the new members, 


although many of you may be old members, 


Mr. Kinsman: T was one of the young fellows who had 
the pleasure of attending that first meeting, and I move 
that we tender Mr. Morley a vote of thanks for his attend- 
anee and his nice talk. 

The motion being duly seconded by Mr. Griffith, was 


carried, 


Mr. Morley: Gentlemen, I forgot to say that I now 
have charge of the best inter-urhban road in the state of 
Michigan, and if any of you ever come to Grand Rapids I 
shall be very glad to take vou over my road and show it 
to you. Come in the summer if you can, as we have many 
summer resorts along the road, and it is a very beautiful 
road. If Grand Rapids were large enough I should extend 
the invitation to this Association to hold a convention in 
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Grand Rapids, but I do not think you would enjoy your- 
selves so much as you would in a larger town, for it is a 
small town in comparison with the towns in which you gen- 
erally meet. 


President: Mr, Morley, you heard the motion presented, 
and I have pleasure in tendering:you the thanks of the 
Association. It is a great pleasure to me personally to 
shake hands with the first president of the organization. A 
great growth has taken plaee in the last five vears, and I 
think very large on aeeount of the telephone coming so 
largely into operation on railways. I am sure we would 
be pleased at any future meeting if Mr. Morley and some 
of the earlier presidents who have gone into other ranks 
would find it convenient to attend some of our mectings. 
We ean always get some good sound advice from them. 


Gentlemen, we will now take up the consideration of 
the revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. For this 
purpose I think it would perhaps be best to start by taking 
the minutes of the proceedings at St. Louis that the Chair- 
man of the Western Committee published, and move the 
adoption of that clause, and then we will take the objec- 
tions, 1f any, raised to it by the Eastern Committee. I 
think we will save time by doing that, taking it clause by 
clause. 


Secretary: I have a few copies here of the proceed- 
ings of the St. Louis Committee, and of the proceedings of 
the Philadelphia Committee which I will pass around. 

Mr. Chenery: Mr. President, the minutes of the St. 
Louis meeting do not contain the by-laws as rehashed; 
therefore I suggest that instead of the minutes of the St. 


Louis meeting, that the eopies as revised be distributed. 
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President: Thank you for mentioning that, I had for- 
gotten it. In regard to the revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws, I presume you understand that only the active 
members have a vote. We would be pleased to have all 
present here remain with us, but if the associate members 
and guests so desire, they may retire; at the same time we 
would like to have them remain. 


Mr. Selden: In order to expedite matters by present- 
ing first the article as represented by the Western Asso- 
ciation committee, and follow that by the statement of the 
Eastern committee, their idea, and then let the matter be 
acted on, item by item, as we go on, There is no struggle 
at all, or anything of that sort, but we are all trying to 
ret together if we can. 


President: T hat is my idea. Where there are no dif- 
ferences, we will put it to vote at once. 


Secretary: I have a copy here of the new constitution 
as proposed by the Western division, and in red ink I have 
made the changes that were passed upon by the Eastern 
committee. As you go from item to item I ean read each 
article as it originally appeared and also the red ink cor- 
rections as made by the Eastern committee. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, it would expedite matters if we take up this 
item by item, and then let me read the corrections, and 
then submit to a vote of all if they wish to have it as cor- 
rected by the Eastern committee. 


Mr. Selden: I withdraw my suggestion. 

Chairman: In order to cut out superfluous work and 
just put it to a vote, . 

After a full discussion and various changes made, the 
Constitution, By-Laws and Standing Rules, as printed in 
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this book, were, on motion of Mr, Ryder, seconded by Mr. 
Davis, unanimously adopted. A complete record of discus- 
sion, motions, etc., is on file in the Secretary’s office. 

President: We have adopted the new constitution and 
by-laws, to take effect instantly, with the exception that 
increase in dues shall not apply the present year, and the 
next order of business is the report of standing commit- 
tees. The report of the Committee on High Tension Wire 
Crossings. 

Mr. Cellar: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 

vention: 

The report of the Committee on High Tension Wire 
Crossings will be preceded by an explanation of the crossing 
proposition in general. Your committee has had a great 
many plans for stable crossings under consideration, begin- 
ning with the basket and web hung underneath the wires 
and advancing to the short span and strong wire feature 
that was advocated for so long, but we have now taken up 
something entirely different in principle. We believe that 
wire crossings over railroad tracks should not be of short 
span, but that the poles supporting such spans shoul set 
back far enough from the tracks to preelude any accident 
from derailments or accidents of any character. To that 
end we purpose making the crossing span and the two adja- 
cent spans, one on each side, of eonstruetion such as will 
render impossible the breaking down of the span froin 
any natural cause, either from ice load or wind pressure or 
anything else that is to be expected in ordinary experience. 
The poles supporting these three spans are to be made self- 
supporting and are to be constructed preferably of steel 
or reinforced concrete; or, if of wood, with such guying as 


shall make them fixtures. The wires in the high tension 
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work are expected to be of a large margin of safety as 
far as tensile strength is concerned, and they are to be 
given a mathematically ealeulated sag, so that the strain 
on them shal! be the minimum under any condition. Under 
this plan the line strain ean never come on the wire in 
the crossing span, therefore, it has nothing to bear up but 
its own weight and the weight of the ice, snow or other 
natural accumulation, 


After outlining this plan, it became necessary to prepare 
an agreement form, and specifications to cover the various 
types of crossings. After very considerable discussion from 
time to time it was concluded to make the agreement in a 
form which should make it applicable to all kinds of eross- 
ines: that is, an agreement that in itself will not have to 
be altered to make up any crossing; the alterations neces- 
sary through the differing character of the wire crossings 
to be shown in the specifications. We have separated these 
different kinds of crossings into six types, viz.: Two for 
underground work, and four for overhead work. In estab- 
lishing the line between low tension crossings and high 
tension crossings we did not go low enough to include as 
high tension voltages all currents that would do us no harm. 
We did not try to get that low. We know that the eur- 
rents earried on the street ear trollev wires will do us lots 
of damage, but we found it impracticable to earry the 
trolley wires into this class of agreement; therefore, we 
made the dividing line at 700 volts in order to eseape en- 
tanglement with the trolley wires. Trolley wires are usu- 
ally covered in track crossing agreements, and the local 
, conditions very largely govern the manner of the wire con- 
struction pertaining to these crossings. We have two types 


of underground erossings, one for a voltage under 700 
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l volts, the other for 700 volts or over; four types of over- 
head crossings, one each for high tension and low tension 
cable crossings, one each for high tension and low tension 
wire Crossings. 


I wish to say that while the name given to our commit- 
tee is the Committee on High Tension Wire Crossings, we 
felt that it was the intention to have it within the province 
of the committee to treat of the low tension wires as well. 

We made up the specifications for each type of crossing 
separate, in order that the agreement might be complete, 
without any omissions or other changes in it that might 
tend to confuse. We do not recommend the printing of all 
the specifications on one blank, and thus make one type of 
specifications effective by crossing out the others. 


I will read the agreement for the benefit of the gentle- 
men who have not copies. (Reads: Agreement made and 
entered into this day of by and be- 
tween, ete.) 


The drawing is not complete without the identifying 
clause, and any agreed upon arrangement can be shown in 
that drawing and made valid by these identifications, 


Exhibit B, location drawing: The drawing is made the 
same size as the license sheet. The specifications are to be 


printed on the same size sheet and be attached and made 
a part of the document. 


Before I go any further I want to go back to Section 1, 
and call attention to the fact that the whole work has to 
be done to the satisfaction of the Superintendent of Tele- 
graph of the Railway Company. Really, if he has his mind 
made up as to how he wants the work done, that is all that 
is necessary to have in the license. The specifications are 
additional ammunition information for him. 
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The specifications shown as Exhibit A, attached, are also 
to be identified, and if we cannot agree with our man whom 
we want to make the crossing our way, exactly on these 
specifications, we ean agree about the alteration of the speci- 
fications, and identify that alteration as well as the original 
speeifieations, the aim being to make the agreement form 
absolutely rigid in itself, and the specifications so flexible 
that through negotiation they ean be made to cover any 
erossing that may eome up for eonsideration, 


There are six types of specifications, but only one is to be 
used with each agreement. For instance, the Pennsylvania 
ines are R. E, D. 845 A, whieh refers to specifications for 
undergrade erossings for roads earrying 700 volts or over. 
Shows specifications complete for one type of crossing. 

Mr. Rhoads: I would like to ask Mr. Cellar if he has 
been successful in getting any company to agree to that 
arrangement, and have it in operation. All voltage exceed- 
ing 700 volts we are to carry this under the track, and if 
it is over company’s private grounds or publie highway 
erossings. 


Mr. Cellar: I am pretty certain we have some under- 
grade high tension erossings. 

President: I might state, for the information of Mr. 
Rhoads, that there are cases in Canada where they have 
underground high tension eurrents up to 40,000 volts, and 
sub-marine. 

Mr. Rhoads: Is it for you to do that, or is it a question 
of the railroad company? 


President: It is & question of the railroad company, 
with us. 


Mr. Cellar: Answering Mr, Rhoads’ question, I will say 
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that we almost always have difficulty in getting any agree- 
ment whatever from anybody, but if you will examine the 
pictures in the book exhibited you will find that the Penn- 
sylvania Lines have succeeded in getting some stably con- 
structed crossings, and I am free to say that we are getting 
them every day. Our road specifications requiring a car- 
rier wire for the crossing span were not nearly so easy 
of realization as those that we are using now, although we 
are using a modified set of these plans at the present time. 
We are not having anv trouble whatever in securing the 
proper eonstruetion under these plans; sometimes more or 
less modified, of course, where there is any chance what- 


ever for a favorable argument, 


Mr. Rhoads: Are we to understand that these are new 
crossings where companies are building now, or are you 
making that arrangement with some of the old companies 
which vou are able to show that they have poor construc- 
tion? ; 

Mr. Cellar: I have only to say that Rome was not built 
in a day. I expect to be grayer headed than I am now 
before [ get them all fixed up right. 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask Mr. Cellar where eross- 
ings are in highways, whether his company always secures 
the signing of that form of contract, or of a form of eon- 
tract of their own, or if they sometimes have to accept 
eontraets submitted by other companies, telephone or tele- 
eraph? 

President: I think it would be better if you would make 
little notes and let Mr. Cellar give his full report, and then 
take vour turn at asking «questions, and we would save time 
in that way. but in the meantime I would ask Mr. Cellar to 


vive vou the information, 
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Mr. Cellar: In the matter of making crossings to suit 
the railroad company at any public service crossing, high- 
way, street or any place else where the public has just as 
much right to run its own wheelbarrow over the crossing 
as the railroad company has to run its ears over it, the 
procuring of agreements is largely dependent upon the legis- 
lative enactments and the powers persuasive and otherwise 
of the railroad lines to secure measures of safety of the 
proper nature. To be quite candid, I am free to confess 
that in the commonwealths traversed by the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburg the laws are not in favor of the 
railro»d company, in any large degree, and the most of our 
sueeess in securing this construction has been through nego- 
tiations. There are places where crossings of private rights 
of way have made it easy for us, but we find the electric com- 
panies that earry extremely high pressure are very willing to 
meet us half way. 


If vou cannot secure the use of steel poles or reinforced 
concrete poles, or other indestructible and non-combustible 
poles. vou ean make a compromise in the drawing which is 
shown as Exhibit B. and specify there in writing, ‘‘ wooden 
poles (indicating size) are to be used."' 


We all felt for a long time that the short span was the 
right one for crossings. Now. I feel, and I think the com- 
mittee agrees with me, that a long span is a great deal bet- 
ter than the old short span. and by using a stranded conduc- 
tor with the proper margin of tensile strength. we ean make 
the spans just as long as we please. I know that in our 
Michigan territory there is a good deal of this high tension 
transmission construction. We have some of it crossing 
our G. R. & I line up above Grand Rapids. The Grand 
Rapids and Muskegon Power Company has a three-wire 
line earrying 120.000 volts, and through the country the line 
is earried on steel towers. with spans of 528 feet, the towers 
being set ten to the mile. The conductors each consist of 6 
No. 9 Brown & Sharpe hard drawn copper wires twisted 
about a jute centre. I do not understand that thev have 
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any trouble whatever with their long spans on these country 
lines. 


The whole proposition is worked out on a definite mathe- 
matical basis, and on the Lines West of Pittsburgh as a 
working proposition we have in addition a set of tables 
made up that show in feet and inches the exact sag requisite 
in any span; that is, the deflection below the horizontal, of 


any wire of any given size in any given span. We do not 
have to stop and work out each problem as it comes up, 
because we have these tables to go by. 


Low tension wires have specifications that are a good 
deal in evidence by their absence. I find that it is much 
easier to seeure a suitably eonstrueted erossing of wires 
earrying high pressure eurrents than it is to seeure a suit- 
ably eonstrueted erossing of low tension lines and of tele- 
phone wires especially; therefore, we have mentioned the 
low tension wire specification very delicately. We specified 
the minimum size of line wire, for instance, to be—if of 
hard drawn copper, not less than No. 9 Brown and Sharpe 
gauge. We have had considerable discussion in our com- 
mittee about making the standard of copper exclusively and 
concluded that under the existing laws, and especially in 
rural territory where the railroad traffic is light, that iron 
wire is a pretty good thing anyhow. 

We have given these specifications considerable study, 
and submit them to the Association with recommendation 
that united measures be taken for their adoption and use 
throughout the country, realizing that measures for such 
adoption must be progressive, and feeling that any little 
start that any of the gentlemen of the convention can make 
in their use will realize good ends by our united action. 

Respectfully submitted, 
G. A. CELLAR, 
G. H. GROCE, 
C. SELDEN, 
Committee on High Tension Wire Crossings. 
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I move the adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Wire Crossings. 


President: Gentlemen: We have heard this interesting 
and full report of the Committee on Wire Crossings. I 
think you will all agree with me that it is one of the most 
important reports we have had brought before this Asso- 
ciation for a number of years. 


(The above motion, being duly seconded, was carried.) 


President: This report of the Committee is open for 
discussion. I trust that the gentlemen who have been list- 
ening to Mr. Cellar have made their notes and will condense 
their remarks as much as possible consistent with drawing 
out the information we require. 


Mr. Cellar: May I say a word before the discussion is 
begun. I have here a book containing newspaper clippings 
reporting accidents from high tension wires coming down 
and kindred troubles, and I want to pass it around among 
the gentlemen and let them look at it. It consists of clip- 
pings received between September 11th and December 31, 
1907, and from November 13, 1908 to June 21, 1909. The 
book is full of them. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman: I think we are certainly in- 
debted to that Committee for the very concise and plain 
manner in which that report has been submitted. As you 
have already said, I think it is one of the most important 
things before this convention, and I hope we will not have to 
hurry away from it. 


Now we have, from time to time, I guess all of us had the 
same experience, that when we tried to get somebody to 
sign up an agreement they will say that the other roads do 
not exact the same sort of specifications that we are trying 


to exact. In several different cases I have been up against 
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it in this way. I adopted the Pennsylvania Standard, and 
when we go to a traction line company and ask them to in- 
stall their wires or make their construction in accordance 
with these specifications, they would say it is unreasonable, 
unjust, unnecessary. We would say. we have the same 
specifications that are used by the Pennsylvania Company. 
The Company would come back at us and say. in some cases, 
we are crossing the Pennsylvania Railroad in several places 
and they do not ask us to do anything of that kind. 


Now in order to make this effective and get the best 
results out of the work that this Committte has done upon 
it, I believe that the Committee should be retained, so that 
from time to time we may ask that Committee for whatever 
points that will turn up and that are not clear to us. I 
would suggest also that all of the railroads and every man 
represented here, or every railroad represented here, should 
try to come just as close as possible to what that Committee 
has recommended, so that when we say to a man, we want 
you to put up that sort of construction, we can say, all the 
other railroads are doing the same thing and we are not 
asking anything unreasonable. Furthermore, if all the rail- 
roads get together on any one thing it would be a very easy 
m^tter. probably. to get our legal departments to help us 
along with a little legislation, to make it compulsory in the 
different states, stating that it is for the protection of lives 
of trainmen. and also of our linemen. if vou please. I. 
therefore. move. if it has not alreadv been eovered by the 
resolution. that has been passed, that this resolution be 
passed. ‘It is the unanimous opinion of the members of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents as- 
sembled here. that the report of the Committee on wire 
erossines should be accepted and that the railroads should, 
so far as praetieable, adopt the plans recommended by our 


eommittee."' 


Mr. Lathrop: T second the motion. (Carried). 
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President: Have any of you any remarks to make or 
any questions to ask of this Committee? 


Mr. Dver. I make a motion that the Committee be con- 
tinued and the Association informed of any matter of inter- 
est to the members. (Seconded by Mr. Davis). 


President: It has been moved and seconded that the 
present Committee be continued in order to furnish any in- 
formation desired to the various members of this Associa- 


tion. 


I might say before putting the question that the Com- 
mittee consists of Mr. Cellar, Chairman, Mr. Groce, Mr. 
Daley, Mr. Selden, and our late member Mr. Millington. Mr. 
Millington and Mr. Dailey will have to be replaced. 


Mr. Cellar: May I suggest that, the foundation having 
been pretty well completed, that there is another phase of 
the subject that ought to be considered before the Com- 
mittee formation is entirely decided upon, and that is that 
in some of the eommonwealths there is an adequate law to 
cover safe construction, and while I do not anticipate that 
the railroad eompanies will want to make any aggressive 
campaign in the direction of securing enactments more 
favorable to safety in wire construction at the present time, 
I do think we should have that further end in mind, and it 


seems to me that we perhaps ought to have a little more 


membership in the Committee. 


In preparing the specifieation for low tension wires we 
have aimed to secure some reasonable stability without 
infrineine on Western Union specifications. I do not think 


there is anything in them that the Western Union ean have 


anv objeetion to on 
The motion is by Mr. Dyer, seconded by Mr. 


account of onerous requirements. 


President : 
. x ry QT Tipo 
Davis. that the present Committee on High Tension Wire 
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Crossings be continued and additional names be added by 
the incoming president. (Carried). 


Mr. Griffith. Mr. President: The telegraph companies 
are equally interested with the railroads, as a matter of 
their own protection in having the most substantial and safe 
crossings that it is possible to give. We all know that we 
are required to give a certain clearance over our rails for 
wires, and it has been my experience, and I guess yours too, 
that we can get that required clearance from the telegraph 
companies much easier than we can from any other concern. 
They more readily understand the necessity for it, and I 
have yet to know of one case that I have brought up in my 
own territory where their wires were not built to required 
height that they did not cheerfully comply with it and were 
always ready to make it safe and substantial in every way, 
and I believe you will find that they will give you any aid 
that they can in this Committee that you are about to ap- 
point. 

Their wires are protected the same as the railroad wires, 
because they have a great many more wires than the rail- 
road, and of course their troubles must be greater. They 
look at it from the interruption standpoint, while railroaders 
look at it as a matter of safety in addition to the interruption 
of our lines, and no eorporation ean overlook that funda- 
mental rule, I believe Mr. Bristol or any eonstruetion man 
will cheerfully co-operate with the Committee. 


President: I might say, gentlemen, that this report is 
particularly interesting to me at this time. As I have stated 
in previous meetings of this Association, we have been able 
to get along pretty well regarding wire crossings on account 
of the Canadian Railway Commission. They provided speci- 
fications which were finally adopted. after full disenssion 
by telephone companies and railroad companies. 


After a great deal of consideration and changing the 
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plans a number of times, we finally decided on a form of 
specification regarding high tension crossings, after we had 
had a meeting in Montreal in the rooms of the Canadian 
Society of Engineers, with the various power companies in 
that part of the country, and finally we arrived at some- 
thing which was acceptable to all, and recently the rail- 
way commission have decided to issue specifications for this 
branch of work, in fact, taking up wire crossings. They 
submitted to the various raifway companies a drought of 
the proposed rules, but unfortunately in our company, and 
I presume the same with the Grand Trunk and Michigan 
Central and others, the railway department did not refer to 
the telegraph department until the last moment. The date 
was set about a week ago at which the railway commission 
proposed issuing the orders, but most fortunately we 
learned of it in the telegraph department and managed to 
have our legal department obtain a delay in the final order, 
and requested that a meeting be arranged with the Elec- 
trical Engineer of the commission and the various corpora- 
tions or companies interested. The railway commission 
thought that it was a very good idea and referred to their 
electrical engineer, Mr. Murphy, with a request that the 
whole matter be settled as soon as possible because they 
wanted to get it off their list. I wrote Mr. Murphy asking 
him to arrange a date for the meeting and received reply 
from him that he could. not give a date immediately. I ex- 
pected it would be this week, when various members of 
our company and the Grand Trunk and Michigan Central 
would naturally desire to be at the annual meeting of the 
Association. Action has not yet, therefore, been taken, and 
I am very much pleased to obtain this report, which I hope 
will be in time to submit to the consideration of the rail- 


way commission. 


I might say that recently, in the past two or three 
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weeks, they passed an order for a wire crossing of 40.000 
volts and upwards specifications, simply of one single wood- 
en pole on each side of the road, to be properly guyed at 
right angles to the track. They did specify that the con- 
ductor should be stranded copper of 25 per cent, greater 
tensile strength, 25 per cent .greater conductivity, for the 
span crossing the road, and for the next span on each side, 
and also I think provided for double cross-arms, but the 
pole structure is decidedly weak. A runaway team on a 
country road may knock down that wire and have the 
high tension wire on the track, and if it went on the track 
and on our wires, the Lord only knows how much trouble it 
will cause hundreds of miles away. No protection was 
made of the pole from fire, and I have suggested to our 
legal department that they appeal against the decision of 
the railway commission, I presume a good many of you 
have been up against pretty much the same thing. 


Mr. Selden: I move to take a recess until six o'eloek 
this evening. (Seconded by Mr, Drew.) (Carried.) 


THIRD SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Camp, at 8:10 P. M., Wednesday evening, June 23d. 

President: We are under the head of New Business— 
ineluding papers and their diseussion. 

Seerctary: We have these soft paper copies of the five 
papers that were received in time to be published, if any- 
body wants them, (Secretary passed around copies.) 

President: Mr. Davis, you are Chairman of the Topie 
Committee; have you arranged for any partieular order in 
which to bring forward the papers to be read? 

Mr. Davis: I thought. Mr, Chairman, that the order in 
which they appear there was the proper order for the read- 
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ing of them, but Mr. Jennings is not here, and I would 
therefore suggest that we have the papers in the order they 
eome, skipping the men who are not present, and then when 
they do come in let them read the papers, 


Mr. Chenery: Before I listened long enough to hear 
Mr. Davis’ talk the thought occurred to me that as Mr. 
Millington was to prepare a paper on Office Organization, 
and that paper has been assigned to Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. 
Sheldon is here with the paper. it might he well to let him 
read it, 


President: We will now have Mr. Sheldon's paper on 
Efficient Office Organization, 


EFFICIENCY OF OFFICE ORGANIZATION. 


By J. B. Sheldon. 


Superintendent of Telegraph of the Union Pacific Railway, 
Omaha. 

There are a number of essential qualifications to consider 
in connection with the subject; four of the more important 
ones, which I will name, are, discipline, harmony, co-opera- 
tion and zeal. This combination of principles, if adhered 
to, will certainly result in etficieney. The first to inculcate 
is discipline, which calls for punctuality and respect for co- 
laborers. An employe who is ever tardy, without good rea- 
sons, generally detracts the attention of the other emploves 
from their work, causes unnecessary comment, ill feeling is 
engendered and the necessary respect is lost sight of. Har- 
mony must prevail if proper discipline is maintained, and, 
without harmony, organization would be a lost cause; there- 
fore, harmony and co-operation must be considered in unison 
for efficiency. Of course, every employe has his or her work 
mapped out in detail, in other words, specialized. However, 
there are times when it is really necessary to co-operate 
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and combine certain work to expedite it, or to help one an- 
other in case of absence, because of sickness or other cause, 
and this is where co-operation speaks for itself as an im- 
portant adjunct. Zeal is the active power of efficient or- 
ganization produced by discipline, harmony and co-opera- 
tion. Work must be entered into with a certain amount of 
enthusiasm or desired results cannot be accomplished. The 
head of an organization must be impartial, fair-minded and 
pleasant. Subordinates will then look up to him as a leader 
and, in nearly all cases, follow in his footsteps. However, 
if they are not inclined in this way, and are unobserving 
of the example, they will have no excuse when found want- 
ing. A grouch is a disorganizer and should be dealt with 
accordingly. 


In handling the subject of ‘‘Efficiency of Office Organi- 
zation,’’ I am confining my remarks entirely to the office of 
the Superintendent of Telegraph, which I assume will be 
acceptable to all concerned. 


A proper and satisfactory organization of a telegraph 
department, owing to diversity and peculiarity of the work, 
is somewhat difficult to arrange, and because of difference 
in size of roads and character and volume of work avail- 
able and assigned, no general plan of organization would 
do for all. Our plan is as shown in the diagram given 
herewith: 
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The Superintendent of Telegraph, in order to exercise a 
proper supervision of his department, to have opportunity 
to look personally after many matters requiring attention 
along the line, to have time to meet and talk with callers 
who have ideas of interest and benefit to diseuss, and to be 
able to keep posted on progress in our field of work, plan 
improvements, attend meetings of our associations regularly, 
ete, must not be tied down to close details of office work, 
and office organization should be planned to afford him such 
opportunities. Otherwise, by tying him down closely to a 
desk, with barely time to wade through a mass of detail 
work, many larger things of importance and much value 
would be neglected through sheer lack of opportunity to 
give them the attention required. With the great progress 
that has been made in the railroad business within recent 
years, the necessity of more supervision in many depart- 
ments has manifested itself, partly because everything has 
become more intricate and is thus more difficult to oversee, 
and also because of the rule of ‘‘whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well," is a real factor and will not 
permit skimming on the surface or sluffing in any way. 
Perhaps the words ‘‘and promptly’’ should be added to this 
rule, because now-a-days, with the rush of things, prompt- 
ness is more of a necessity than ever before. Our depart- 
ments have perhaps been more backward in this matter of 
supervision than any of the others, but we must eventually 
move on with the trend of progress in this respect, in order 
that what we do and have to look after may be of a high 
order of efficiency and compare favorably with the efforts 
of others. 


The Chief Clerk must keep in close touch with the detail 
of it all and have everything at his finger-ends. On a large 
road, he is a very busy man, it devolving upon him, besides 
taking care of the more important correspondence and lay- 
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ing out the details of things, to see that everything is car- 
red out as planned and that the foree all understand and 
do their work properly and promptly. He also must have 
opportunity for supervision, for the planning of, and help- 
ing on, the work of others, and should not be so closely 
tied down with matters others ean handle, that he will not 
have time to see that the work of all is harmonious, kept 
close up-to-date, and efficient. His time and work are neces- 
sarily constantly broken into in answering the inquiries and 
attending to the needs of others, and this he must always 
be ready and willing to do, even to the detriment at times 
of his own special work, in order that it may be handled 
with the least delay and best results. Convenient filing and 
record arrangements can assist greatly and save much valu- 
able time. We have a system of envelopes, to hold letter 
size sheets, that are used for the filing of matter under 
special subjeets of importance, to which frequent reference 
is necessary, that are of much worth. For instance, a sep- 
arate envelope is kept for telephone matters at each place, 
and filed in alphabetical order, in which all the correspond- 
ence in regard thereto, including carbon copies of onr own 


letters, is kept. 


Then we have an envelope for each of many special sub- 
jects of interest, that are numbered and indexed, so every- 
thing we have had in regard thereto can be turned to at a 
moment’s notice. Another set of separately indexed enve- 
lopes is kept for estimates and work upon the lines, which 
eontain all the correspondence pertaining thereto. Filing 
cases, one for each letter of the alphabet, are also main- 
tained for wire crossing correspondenee, whieh is quite 
voluminous, so that we can readily loeate everything per- 
taining to any particular crossing. The stenographer of the 
Chief Clerk keeps up these files, as well as a general corre- 
spondence record book, gets out the files as needed and re. 
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turns them when through with. Besides these special and 
permanent files, regular filing cases are maintained for or- 
dinary eorrespondenee to which frequent reference is not 
necessary. These are some of the special arrangements that 
can be made to assist the work, 


On large roads, the Chief Clerk should have a good gen- 
eral assistant to help look after the accounts, and some of 
the other details, handle some of the less important general 
correspondence, and be available for more or less special 
work that constantly confronts us. Such a clerk can answer 
many of the telephone calls and look after a great variety 
of detail, thus saving the Chief Clerk from much interrup- 
tion and giving him better opportunity to look after more 
important matters. Such a clerk can also fill in other posi- 
tion in cases of temporary vacancy, sickness, ete. 


An account clerk. is also essential on roads where the tele- 
graph department has many pay rolls, bills, vouchers, and 
invoices to handle, and material and supplies to care for, as 
all of these things represent money value and must have 
prompt and proper attention. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company’s business is 
also sufficient and important enough on large roads to re- 
quire a good clerk to take charge of it, including the audit- 
ing of the reports, adjustment of error sheets, investigation 
of complaints and claims, the furnishing of supplies, ete., 
and he should have a stenographer and clerk to assist him 
in this work, in order to perform it promptly and efficiently. 


The employment of help, taking in operators, station- 
helpers and linemen, with the investigations and examina- 
tions that are necessary, ineluding the looking up and pass- 
ing upon previous records, and educational, switch-board 
and physical examinations, requires much time and atten- 
tion of a competent man on a road like ours, where an aver- 
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age of about 100 operators, station-helpers and linemen are 
employed per month. The exercise of much care is neces- 
sary to secure reliable and satisfactory help and in assign- 
ing it where it will give the best results and be satisfied to 
stay a reasonable length of time. With this position should 
also go the keeping of the records of all the employes of 
the department, with the help of a stenographer. and clerk 
to assist in the work in general. We have in use the 
‘‘Macey’’ card system for these records, which has been 
found very convenient and much of a time-saver. These 
cards, which are five inches by eight inches in size, are 
ruled on one side for the record of employment at different 
capacities, as follows: 


(Name ) | No. 
Trans- | Date. | Capa- Trans- | Date. Capa- Remarks, 
fers. city. fers. | city. | 


Then the reverse side is ruled for record of demerits, 
seniority standings by division and remarks. 


Another form is used for records of employees at sta. 
tions. | 

Separate card files are kept for employes in the service 
and for former employes. In starting this system, we as- 
signed a card to every employe and former employe of 
whom we had record, but did not undertake to transfer 
the records of previous changes to the new cards; instead, 
each card is numbered and all the papers bearing on an em- 
ploye or former employe, including reeord of employment 
previous to the starting of the present svstem, are filed un- 
der this number, so they are handy for ready reference 
whenever needed. Operators, station-helpers (who are all 
telegraph students) and linemen are all employed through 
the office of the Superintendent of Telegraph, which enables 
us to bring good men from different parts of the country 
for positions, with a certainty that, if there should be no 
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opening immediately upon arrival, we will be able to place 
them at least very soon. This cannot be done so well, or 
emergencies met so promptly, where the help is employed 
locally on divisions, as the needs on any one division would 
not be sufficient to warrant sending for and keeping so 
many men available as where the whole road is supplied 
from one source. 


Closely connected with the employment bureau is the 
Educational Inspector, who looks out specially for the stu- 
dent-helpers at stations, of whom we have about two hun- 
dred, and the students in various schools that we are en- 
couraging, to see that satisfactory progress is made and 


that promotions are forthcoming as they are deserved. Un- 
til recently, but little attention has been paid to the selee- 


tion or education. of those seeking to become operators and 
agents, most anybody strong enough to handle freight, bag- 
gage and express having been assigned to helpers positions, 
the stepping-stone to operators positions, without regard to 
their qualifieations for advaneement or desire to advance. 
Then, when once emploved, they were left to themselves 
to learn as much. and how, as they saw fit, with no one 
specially interested to encourage and show them, to see 
that they had proper opportunities for study and practice 
and availed themselves fully of them. Now, helpers are se- 
lected from those who earnestly wish to become operators. 
being taken generallv from telegraph schools where some 
progress has been made, both in telegraphy and station work 
and accounts. and before employment is given them, their 
fitness in general, in respect to education, physical condi- 
tion, ete., is passed upon and decided. Then, when given 
positions. their future progress is closely watehed. reports 
in regard to each one being made monthly and carefully 
checked up. If they do not progress as they should, special 
investigation is made as to the eause and effort is made to 
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right whatever is wrong. They are advanced in pay now 
and then as their progress warrants and to operators’ posi- 
tions when they are qualified therefor, many of them being 
thus promoted each month. Promotions are bulletined to 
all other helpers on the divisions, which shows them that 
they are not overlooked and gives them encouragement. 
They must qualify in station work as well as in telegraphy, 
and thus, while the average former operator did not aspire 
to much beyond telegraphy the coming operator will be 
equipped for agents’ positions as vacancies occur and thus 
afford relief for the dearth that has existed in suitable men 
for this line of railroad work. The looking out for all of 
these students and keeping in elose toueh with them, and 
the frequent inspection of the schools and offering of sug- 
gestions and help to them in their work and instruction, 
for our future benefit, keeps the inspector very busy. We 
fee] that this is a good paving investment, for, besides mak- 
ing for us a better class of help. it assists very much in re- 
lieving the shortage that frequently exists. 


— Division operators, who in all eases are the chief des- 
patehers, call on the superintendent of telegraph for all new 
operators and helpers required. and, although transfers and 
changes are made locally as conditions necessitate, these 
ehanges are reported to the superintendent of telegraph on 
regular form at the end of eaeh month, from which the 
eard records are kept up. The superintendent of telegraph 
is consulted, however, in regard to changes in the more im- 
other matters connected with the service as conditions arise 
portant offices, especially in managers, as well as about 
that are different from the ordinary and regular run of 
things. Their authority is limited, in fact, practically to the 
existing order of things, as wire, ecireuit and instrument 
changes. the connection of new offices and disconnection of 
former ones, direction of work of division and special line- 
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men (outside of ordinary trouble repairs), ete., are directed 
by the superintendent of telegraph. 

The five prineipal telegraph offices, located at Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Ogden, Kansas City and Denver, all of which are 
division headquarters, are direetly under the superintendent 
of telegraph, carried on his pay rolls and all changes in 
force are made directly through his office. The managers 
of these offices do the testing of wires, in their respective 
territories, give instructions to linemen in regard to repairs 
of trouble and are responsible for the working condition of 
the circuits under their jurisdiction, 


Private branch telephone exchanges and all telephone 
matters are directly under the superintendent of telegraph, 
no additions, removals or changes being made in this service 
anywhere along the road except upon his order. Complete 
records are kept of all this service, including rental and 
purchase expense and toll-line charges. 


To the general foreman is assigned the duty of inspec- 
tion of the lines and offices, the recommending of work re- 
quired to keep the plant in good condition and the making 
of estimates therefor, the giving of instructions to foremen 
and line repairers in regard to their work, and exercise of 
general supervision of such work to see that it is econom- 
ically and properly done. In this work he requires an ex- 
perienced assistant to look personally after much of the 
work that is being done, to take charge of smaller jobs 
that do not require a special foreman and to stay with the 
gangs much of the time and plan with the foremen for the 
performance of the work to the best advantage. 


The telephone inspector is charged with the inspection 
and repair of the telephone equipment and is responsible for 
its condition and satisfactory working order. With the 
great development that has taken place in railroad tele- 
phone serviee within reeent years, and the dependence 


et 
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placed upon it in important operations, it is very essential 
that we should not overlook the necessity of supplying such 
force, as well as other facilities, as required, to maintain the 
apparatus in a high order of efficiency. Frequent and thor- 
ough inspeetion by an expert in this line of work is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of this result and he should 
be promptly supplied with what he requires for such re- 
pairs and improvements as are needed. He can also install 
new apparatus, including telephone train-despatehing equip- 
ment. Division linemen should, of course, assist in the tele- 
phone work, by installing some of the more ordinary equip- 
ment, make such repairs and changes as they can handle 
and renew batteries. The general foreman and assistant 
general foreman should be well posted in telephone work 
and assist in the direction as occasion remands, 


In conclusion, I would say that the success of any or- 
ganization or system depends largely upon the degree of ex- 
' eellenee in which it is maintained. It is comparatively easy 
to adopt new and improved methods, but much diligent 
effort is required to conform to the standard as intended 
at inception. If we wish to succeed, therefore, in whatever 
organization we may adopt, we must devote to it the time 
and energy that are necessary to keep it up. 


President: I might say, gentlemen, that we expected 
Mr. Frobes to carry on the discussion on this, but he is 
not present. Mr. Selden will discuss it. 


Mr. Selden: When a man shows up on a division quite 
a distance from you, Mr. Sheldon, for a position, how do 
you arrange in this ease, dr do they all have to come to 
your headquarters? 


Mr. Sheldon: When they show up at a distance they 
generally apply to a chief despatcher, and he wires to my 
office to see if he is in good standing and is all right; they 
eannot hire him until he hears from me. 
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Mr. Selden: You get vour cards once a month from 
his employment, blanks? 
Mr. Sheldon: Yes, 
Mr. Selden: That differs from our system. When he 


applies for a position he sends a card in to the office, as 


well as inquiring as to his record. Very frequently we have 
no record, but he makes out a card for the man the very 
moment he concludes he is going to hire him, whether extra 
or otherwise. Then if that man is taken into regular em- 
ploy, as he moves from station to station another card 
eomes in, so that we keep in constant touch with him, we 
might say, for only two or three days apart. We do not 
wait until the end of the month before getting a ecard, or 
make it up in our office. It is simply up to the division 
people. 


Mr. Sheldon: We do not hire any operators unless they 
are submitted to the superintendent's office to see if they 
are in good standing or not. We generally have a record 
from that. If we do not have anything from them at the 
time, we wire them and thev take his record and send it 1n. 
In the meantime we inquire on the regular blanks. 


. 

Mr. Dyer: In Salt Lake we handle the matter just 
about as has been placed before you. We have a cipher 
to use for distant points. The Chief Operator will give the 
name of the man and ask if he may be employed, and we 
reply, if we have a record we O. K, the hiring of that man; 
if there is any doubt about it we send him a cipher messave 
and hire him subject to approval; then we investigate, and 
if it is all right we handle the rest. hy correspondence, 


Mr. Chenery: On the Missouri Pacifice we handle the 
application about the same as has been outlined by Mr. 
Sheldon and Mr. Dyer. In addition to that, however, we 
keep a eard of every position on the road in the telegraph 
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service, essentially every man occupying that position; We 
get our reeord from the division operators every month of 
the changes made, so that I ean tell at any time what man is 
in the position of night operator or agent and telegrapher 
at any particular station. We find that useful at times 
when We want to know who was on duty a certain night 
two or three months back, and we of course keep a double 
record in that way. 


Mr. Sheldon: Mr, Chenery refers to our Macey system. 
The name is at the top of the card, and the number is put 
on there, date, capacity and transfers. They have first, 
second and third trick operators. Remarks are on the re- 
verse Side of the card—remarks, date, we have everything 
in detail; and the other card is another form used for re- 
cording the employees of stations, names of station agents, 
first, Second and third trick operator, ete. We keep a com- 
plete record from the time he enters the service and of the 
positions and dates. We get that report once a month. 

Mr. Dyer: We get that report immediately, a transfer 
is made. 

Mr. Davis: I had the pleasure of visiting Mr. Sheldon 
out in Omoha not a great while ago, and I want to say that 
everything he said in that paper he has in effect, and if any 
of you happen to be out that way and have time to see 
him. I am sure vou will enjoy it. His system is complete and 
effective. His records are such that he ean tell you just 
exaetly where the men are. baek almost indefinitely, and in 
addition he has the names of the men alphabetieally. In ad- 
dition to that, he has everything else connected with his 
office Just as complete and concise as this. He has prepared 
that paper at the request of the Topies Committee on rather 
short notice, but when I saw what he had out there, I 
thought it would be very interesting to all of us, and he has 
been kind enough to make a complete report of it. and I am 
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sure when it is printed in our proceedings it will be a novel 
thing to have in our files. 


Mr. Fisher: I admired the easy way in whieh the Chair- 
man of the Topic Committee says, ‘‘If you gentlemen hap- 
pen out in Omaha, call in and see him,” just as if it was 
across the street. I will also take an exception to the Chair- 
man of the Topic Committee apologizing for that paper; it 
is good enough not to need apologies. 

I would like to ask a little information. You said some- 
thing in your paper about telegraph schools. Will you, 
as a matter of information, say how you conduct those 
schools, how many have you, and if you find it useful. We 
have a school in Bedford, Pa., that turns out a good many 
pretty good boys, but find it more useful from a moral than 
from a physical effect. I wondered if your experience might 
have been something the same as ours. 


Mr. Sheldon: Prior to 1908, we had about 15 students 
on the Union Pacific System. After March, 1908, when the 
new law went into effect, since then we have increased to 
about 200. We have several commercial colleges on the 
Union Paeifie System; there are two at Omaha, one at Kan- 
sas City, one at Salina, Kansas, one at Denver, and I believe 
one at Grand Island,—I believe in all, six, on the system, 


Mr. Fisher: Are these sehools eondueted by the Union 
Paeifie Railroad? 


Mr. Sheldon: No, sir, they are commercial business 
eollezes. We have run our despateher's wire into the eol- 
lege. We have an edueational inspector who visits those col- 
leges; we give them forms of all kinds, billing, ete., the 
regular student forms that we have, and they are educated 
in that line. Our inspector goes up there onee every weck 
or ten davs. 


Mr. Fisher: Do you finanee the school? 
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Mr. Sheldon: No, we have nothing to do with it at all; 
wesimply furnish them the forms and give them what help 
we can and give them our despatcher’s wire. It is con- 
nected up in such a condition that they cannot break in on 
it, but they ean listen. We have our inspector who goes 
in there ewery week or ten days and inspects them to see 
how they are getting along and gives them a little informa- 
tion in regard to the forms, 


Mr. Chenery: May I ask what this educational inspect- 
or is; What are his duties? 


Mr. Sheldon: He is one of our old agents, a telegrapher 
himself, & well posted man; in our telegraph department we 
simply named him that. His name is Seaver, and they call 
his students the Seaverites. He is well posted in telegraphy 
and à very gentlemanly fellow, and he goes in and helps 
the boys out, and places them on the system whenever there 
is a Vacancy occurs. The Division Superintendents all come 
into my office for the students, and we send them out to 
them, and they look after them, and he visits them at those 
stations and checks them in and sees that they are all right, 
and goes around occasionally and sees how they are advanc- 
mg, and picks out a man that is advancing well and pro- 
motes them to operators right along. 


Mr. Rhoads: We have with us to-night Mr. Dodge, of 
the Valparaiso Business College, a member of this Associa- 
tion. I think a word from Mr. Dodge might be interesting 
to teli what they are doing along that line now and how he 
is teaching business in the telegraphers' work. 


Mr. Dodge: I do not know what I might add, any fur- 
ther than we have a school at Valparaiso and have run it 
for several years, seating 500 students a year, a school of 
telegraphy, and in connection with telegraphie work we give 
penmanship drill and typewriting. We make an effort to 
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train our people on the standard rules, but have not got 
into agency work as yet. We are thinking of doing that 
this fall. I am of the opinion that we have the largest at- 
tendance of any school, and of course if we went into this 
other work it would enhance the value of the course we give. 
We of course cover the rudiments, the rules, switehboards 
and we have a railroad train despatcher’s wire in the school 
and all the advanced students are permitted to copy from 
that, although they are not receiving instructions. I pre- 
sume if I said anything more it would be in the nature of 
an advertisement, so I will close. | 


President: We will now hear from Mr, Folsom. 


Mr. Folsom: I want to say prefatory to this paper that 
the spirit of this age is to specialize. The physician studies 
the subject thoroughly and then becomes an oculist, or an 
aurist, or a neurologist, or specializes in some other par- 
tieular iine. We have endeavored to specialize on the sub- 
ject of the preservation of the pole and the post, recogniz- 
ing that the conditions surrounding telegraph poles were 
very different from those of any other structural timber. 
more difficult in some respeets to treat, and less difficulty in 
others, 


THE PRESERVATION OF POLES. 


By H. P. Folson. 


Before entering upon our subjeet proper. we deem it ad- 
visable to make a few remarks on the subject of poles and 
the former theories of their preservation, 


There are about 40.000.000 poles in use in the United 
States, by telegraph, telephone and other companies, valued 
at $5.00 to $7.00 each, on an average, or a total of 
$200,000,000 to #280,006,000. It requires about 3.800.000 


poles each vear to replace those that have become useless 
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from decay. The average life of white cedar and chestnut 
poles in the United States, other than the Gulf States, is 
about twelve years. Hence, the depreciation is about eight 
and one-half per cent. per year or $17.000,000. 

The subject of the preservation of timber has engaged 
the attention of scientists and engineers for over a hundred 
years. 

In 1884, Mr. Boulton, an eminent engineer of England, 
read a paper before the Royal Society of Engineers, in 
which he reviewed all the known methods of treating timber 
anüuseptieally. He had an experience of over thirty years 
in treating poles. He showed that the brush treatment, the 
open and closed tank treatment, the vacuum and pressure 
processes with and without heat, were then in use; that 
creosote, sulphate of copper, zine chloride, corrosive subli- 
mate, and twenty-five or thirty other well known germi- 
cides, Were in use or had been tried at that time; over a 
hundred patents had been taken out on wood preservers, 
and different methods of injecting chemicals into timber. 
Indeed all the different chemicals now in use to preserve 
poles, were well known then. This paper of Mr. Boulton, 
was diseussed by praetieal engineers from many countries, 
and it, together with the discussions were printed in book 
form. It eonstitutes today a classic on the antiseptie treat- 
ment of timber. Yet, at that time the real eause of the 
decay of timber was not known, to more than a dozen in 
the eonvention. Indeed, fungi, as a eause of the decay, was 
scouted by some of the greatest scientists in the world at 
that time, Yet, strange as it may seem, everyone of the 
ehemieals that had been used, were most powerful germi- 
cides and are today in constant use for that purpose. 


It is a well established fact that the cause of the deeay 
of poles at the ground line, is a fungus growth. In other 
words a germ, which feeds upon nourishment taken from the 
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timber. Furthermore, it is known, that this germ attacks 
the pole from the outside and not the inside (except of 
course in cases of butt rot). 


Although these various methods of impregnating timber 
with chemicals, have been known and used with some varia- 
tions, for sixty years, it is estimated, that less than ten per 
cent. of the poles in use in the United States have been 
treated by any method. 


This doubtless comes, First: from the plentifulness and 
cheapness of poles. 


Second: From the fact that most methods require large 
and expensive plants and therefore require the poles to be 
transported to the plant for treatment, thence to the point 
where they are used. 


Third: Because of the difficulty of obtaining positive 
and uniformly good results. 


Mr. Boulton in his paper and the discussions thereof, 
established, that the materials used to preserve poles by the 
method then used, must have two properties. 


A. It must be a germicide, and 


B. It must be a germ excluder. That is, it must be of 
and in itself a germicide and a germ excluder. 


The great effort of all experimenters and scientists from 
that day to this, has been to get some chemicals, or com- 
bination of chemicals, than when injected in a soluble con- 
dition, would become immediately insoluble. That would 
not wash, leach or soak out, but would remain in the timber 
indefinitely and kill the germs therein, and prevent other 
germs from entering. Science has so far failed to find this 
substance. It is a very easy thing to obtain powerful germi- 
cides. Indeed there are many such—sulphate of copper, 
chloride of zine, creosote, chloride of sodium, sulphate iron 
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and many others, are all powerful and efficient germicides 
and eheap enough too, to be used in the preservation of 
poles. So powerful is sulphate of copper, that one drop of 
a saturated solution thereof placed in a fish aquarium hold- 
ing four gallons of water, will destroy all the algae therein, 
yet, leave the fish uninjured; or if you place one-half ounce 
of sulphate of copper in a cistern, containing sixty or seventy 
barrels Of water, it will kill all the algae therein, and render 
the water almost pure. Chloride of sodium or common salt 
isone Of the most universal and widely used preservatives of 
both animnal and vegetable matter known. Canal boat build- 
ers have for years been in the habit of placing a false bottom 
or box between the ribs of their boats, and filling this with 
sal. As the boat sank in the water from its weight, the 
timbers become soaked, and the salt is taken up by capillary 
attraction and the osmatie forces. Many barrels of salt 
weré yearly thrown into the bilge. We are told that all 
ownérs of wooden vessels sailing the Great Lakes, use large 
quantities of salt every year in preserving their vessels. 
From ten to fifty barrels being used sometimes, according 
to size of the boat. Common observation teaches us that 
salt barrels, fish kegs, wooden salt evaporation tanks, do not 
decay. Salt brine from the ice cream freezer thrown on the 
grass, poisons the plant food and it dies. So with the wood 
destroying fungus in a pole, the salt and sulphate of copper 
poison its food, it dies and the decay ceases.- 


It is a popular notion that deep penetration of germicides 
is necessary to effectively preserve timber or poles. This 
we have found by common observation and many experi- 
ments with the microscope is not true. The wood destroying 
germs begin their ravages on the outside and work towards 
the center of the pole. It follows then, that if the germs 
on and near the surface of the pole at the ground line, can 
be destroyed, and the myriads of germs in the air and in the 
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soll, surrounding the pole, can be excluded, the pole will be 
preserved. The only advantage there is in deep penetration 
when using the old methods, is, it requires a longer time for 
the germicides to be leached or washed out. Mr. Boulton 
in his admirable work, above referred to, says: ‘‘That the 
quicker germicides will soak into the pole, the quicker they 
will volatilize and Jeach or wash out.’’ 


NEW METHOD. 


We believe the practical requirements of any successful 
method of preserving poles must have the following ad- 
vantages: 


1. It must be a method that can be used by large or 
small companies, having a large or small number of poles to 
treat. 


2. It must be capable of being applied to new, or parti- 
ally deeayed poles in the ground. 


3. It must not require a large or expensive plant. 
4. It must not require highly skilled labor. 


5. It must not require the transportation of poles to and 
from the plant. 


6. It must not require more than one treatment, and 
must be positive and effective. and relatively inexpensive. 

When we began experimenting over nine years ago, with 
our present method, the following faets had been established 
by scientists and experimenters. That poles commence to 
decay at, or about the ground line; that the cause of this 
decay is a fungus growth, or living germ; that when this 
germ is killed, the decay ceases; that many chemicals will 
kill wood destroying germs. It was also known that germi- 
cides in solution, held in eontaet with wood. will be taken 
up into the pores of the wood by capillary attraetion and 
the osmotie forees, 
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Recognizing the above facts and conditions, we began 
experimenting with our present method. Our aim was, not 
to secure a chemical that was both a germicide and a germ 
excluder, im and of itself, but to use one or more of the 
wellknown germicides and endeavor to exclude the germs in 
the air and soil, mechanically. To devise a method which 
would accomplish these results, we found to be a very dif- 
ficult problem. As most germieides which are cheap enough 
and powerful enough to be used in preserving poles‘are 
soluble, the mechanieal devise must serve three purposes, 


X must exclude the germ after the pole is treated and at 
the same time must retain and protect the chemicals in con- 
stant contaet with the pole at the ground line; it must also 
prevent the chemicals from being taken up and absorbed by 
the surrounding soil. 


MODE OF PROCEDURE. 


We first dig down around the pole a distanee of about 
fourteen inches from the ground line, and elean off any de- 
eayed wood from the surfaee of the pole (if it is an old 
pole). We then plaee a layer of Portland eement mixed with 
sand, around the pole at the bottom of the exeavation. Next, 
place around the pole our hydrobestos jacket one to two 
inches therefrom, imbedding the lower edge of the same in 
the cement. The two edges of the jacket are lapped from 
one to two inches and fastened with a specially prepared 
cement and tacked upon a lath inside the jacket. We next 
fill the space between the pole and the jaeket with our 
germicides in a dry state, mixed with sand. We then form 
around the top of the jaeket a re-enforced cap or collar 
made of Portland cement (one part to three and one- 
half of sand). For re-enforeing, we use one or more 
wires around the pole. imbedded in said eement. (Old 
telegraph or telephone wire may be used). The collar pro- 
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tects the chemicals and jacket from the action of the rain 
and snow, and if along steam railroads, protects the pole 
against the numerous grass fires. The chemicals are slowly 
dissolved by the natural moisture in the pole, and they pass 
into the same by capillary attraction. As they cannot pass 
out into the surrounding ground, they go into the pole, thus 
destroying all fungi and wood destroying insects. We have 
then, a continuous absorption of chemicals and a mechani- 
cal exclusion of germs. The hydrobestos jacket is a pure 
mineral, composed of specially prepared and purified asbes- 
tos and asphaltum. This material is subjected to a pressure 
of about 27,000 pounds per square inch, in its manufacture 
and is a very important factor in our method. There is no 
animal or vegetable fibre in it and it is practically inde- 
structible in the situation used. 


We have used all kinds of metals and materials, but 
hydrobestos scems to give the best results. In some special 
locations we form the jacket of cement. The re-enforced 
Portland cement cap, is an important part of the protective 
device. It prevents the rain and snow from entering the 
receptical, holding the germicides, and gives a stability and 
attractiveness to the pole. 


This collar does not crack owing to the fact that there is 
practically no expansion and contraction of the pole at the 
ground line, besides it prevents grass fired along steam rail- 
roads from setting fire to the pole. 


Let it be remembered that there is no secret about germi- 
cides among scientists. Our aim was to select those that 
were powerful and effective; that would not injure or 
weaken the fibre of the wood and yet, were cheap enough to 
be practicable. 


We use Hydrated Lime (Roek), Chloride of Sodium, 
mixed with coarse sand and one-quarter to one pound sul- 
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phate of copper (per pole) according to size, and condition 
of the pole. Indeed we vary the above proportions some 


what in ease of partially decayed poles according to con- 
dition. 


We are frequently asked as to the effect of our treatment 
on unseasoned poles and posts. While we do not approve of 
the practice of putting poles and posts in the ground while 
green Or unseasoned for many reasons, yet we have treated 
Sycamore, Willow, Soft Maple, Cotton Wood, Carolina Pop- 
lar and Red Oak posts that were cut in the Spring and 
placed im the ground, which after three years showed not 
the slightest sign of deeay, although some of them were 
cracked above the ground line. Our treatment of telephone 
and other poles, whether seasoned or unseasoned have given 
uniformily good results. 


TIME AND EXPENSE. 


On small jobs the men work in gangs of three. One goes 
ahead and digs around and cleans the poles, and the other 
two follow with a one horse wagon or hand truck containing 
the chemicals (if the line of poles is along the road or on the 
streets of a city) and finish the treatment. Or the material 
may be distributed in small sacks to each pole from a hand 
ear, if along a railroad. One gang of men can treat from 
twenty to thirty, twenty-five foot poles per day. A much 
larger number of new poles can be treated in a day. The 
cost of treating this size, depends upon the accessibility of 
the poles, and whether the materials are purchased in ear 
load lots or not, and the price of labor; but would say the 
eost would be from seventy-five cents to à dollar per pole, 
including royalty. We have treated some very large poles 
worth from $50.00 to $75.00 that cost $1.50 and as high as 
$2.50 for treatment. Even this will pay, when we take into 
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consideration the cost of removal and renewal of the pole. 
These figures may be reduced on large contracts. 


According to the Government Experts the open tank 
treatment costs 67 cents per pole. not including hauling to 
and from the plant. 


So little attention has been paid by pole users in the past, 
to the question of the depreciation of their poles and their 
preservation, that many have not stopped to think or figure, 
what the cost of treatment should be, in order to be practic- 
able. We submit, however, that it will riehly repay any 
company to treat their poles at the above cost if thereby 
the life of the pole ean be extended ten or fifteen years or 
practically doubled. 


We have poles :whieh were partially decayed when 
treated and over nine years show no increase in the decay 
and the proteeting device is in good condition. We have 
no hesitaney in saying from our experience that poles thus 
treated will have an extended life of from ten to fifteen 
years, and we believe longer. Furthermore the pole will 
retain its full strength, at the ground line, during the greater 
portion o fthat period. "That faet alone is of great advantage 
in sleet and wind storms. 


We have treated several thousand poles for different com- 
panies with our method, and it has been positive in its action 
and uniformly effeetive. In this paper we have not aimed 
to draw unfair or invidious eomparisions with other methods 
of treatment, but to give an account of our experience in 
attempting to solve this very serious problem to users of 
poles. The poles treated speak for themselves, and we in- 
vite the closest and most eritieal examination by engineers 


and any who may be interested. 


Mr. Folsom: I will say gentlemen that I have here a 
little model. This is supposed to be the ground line. Of 
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course the pole goes on down in the ground and comes up in 
the air. We dig down around the pole here a distance of 
about 14 inches, and then we put a layer of cement right 
at the bottom of the excavation close around the pole, and 
then we form this jacket around and set the lower end into 
that soft cement, making a receptacle below. Then we put 
our germicide in here, pack them in with sand and hydrated 
lime, for the reason that it makes a consistency. Hydrated 
lime is a germicide but not a very strong one, and salt is a 
very good one, and I think the day will come when we won't 
use anything but a good rock salt. There is no use to use 
a sledge hammer or a tmp hammer to kill a gnat when a 
tack hammer will do it. .I find that the germ is a feathery 
mieroseopie plant, and it lives just like any other plant. 
It has to have moisture and some food and heat. Now it 
gets its food out of this wood, the starches, sugars and al- 
bumins in the wood it lives upon. It secretes a bit of enzyme 
or juice and that, together with the moisture at the ground 
line sort of digests and makes a plant food out of it. This 
enzyme is like pepsin that we take into our stomachs that 
helps us to digest our food. But I am digressing. We put 
this in here and back it. The lime is to give it a porous 
consistency, and there ought to be one-quarter lime or a 
little more. Sometimes we do not put in any and we watch 
the effects on it, but it is filled up here until it comes to 
about this point, then we put a collar around there, heavy 
paper or a metal collar, sheet iron, and we them pour our 
soft cement right in that collar and it forms this collar 
around it. Ag it is laid up we lay old telegraph or tele- 
phone wire, a layer too passes up and down vertically, so 
that you have a double re-enforcement. 


The facts are, we did not use that until about four years 
after we began. The facts are that in probably 3,000 poles 
I do not think there is one-half of one per cent. that there is 
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any cracking about it at all. Cracking does not trouble us; 
the only effect it has is that the water gets down and it dis- 
solves the chemicals a little more rapidly than is necessary. 
Of course as it cannot get out into the ground, they must 
go into the pole. The most difficult pole we have to treat 
is the one with a large crack going down in it, wich allows 
the water to come in and get down into the cavity where 
the chemicals are. The theory is, gentlemen, that the capil- 
lary attraction of that pole and the osmotic force carries 
that into the pores of the wood. It is not necessary to have 
deep penetration, because the germs are on the outside, but 
as a matter of fact it does go in there. We used to take 
a little hatchet and hack it around, but that is not necessary. 
This osmotic force, such as the force which carries the 
nutrition from the stomach into the little capillaries and ves- 
sels of the body, does the work; it is the same force that is 
universal when carrying the nutrition into the blood circula- 
tion. Now, then, you take a pound of sugar, for instance, 
and put it into a bladder, and you suspend that into a 
bucket of water. Now there is one part of that sugar which 
will pass out through that membrane into the water, and 
there is seven parts of that water which will pass into the 
sug ar—that is osmotic foree. That is the same way it does 
here. It passes into the pole, and we keep the reservoir of 
our germicide on the outside there. In the other methods 
they try to have a deep penetration to distribute their sup- 
ply of germicides in the pole. There are no germicides in 
the pole there on the outside. I am speaking of the rot 
that begins at the ground line on the outside, and I am 
not talking about the butt rot. I want to say this of sul- 
phate of copper; there has been some talk about it falling 
into disuse by the German Government. I took oceasion 
some time ago to write to the Seientifie American, that had 


printed an article on that subjeet saying that the German 
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government had not found the sulphate of copper was a 
god fungicide, and evidently the report was written by 
somebody who had not made it a special study and did not 
know what the facts were. Smith, of Washington, in his 
workon Bacteriology and Germinology, places ordinary blue 
vitriol second in the list of germicides. It is not necessary 
to have a very strong germicide. Now sulphate of copper 
is à very strong one and it is not so soluble as some of 
those others and it is not volatile, and it is always there in 
some form or other. You can't get rid of it. If you take 
a dose Of arsenic and you are killed with it, they can pump 
out the stomach and take the residue and they will find the 
same in there; the same with the sulphate, it is always there 
in some form. | 

We do not expect, gentlemen, to treat poles in the trunks 
when they rot clear to the top, inside and out; we can 
stop the rot at the ground line, but we do not believe that 
our method is applicable to the above mentioned condition. 
We treat a man.who has a sore finger on the sore finger, 
and we do not treat him all over for it. Of course in the 
case of the pole, down there they rot more extensively, and 
the treatment has to be more extensive, but in the Northern, 
Eastern and middle Southern states poles rot at the ground 
line and do not rot, to any extent, above ground. 


Here is one statement I want you to take home with 
you, that is, that poles in these states, above this line, re- 
main good for years, without any treatment; below that 
point, a few inches, they remain good without any preserva- 
tion; it is only at that ground line. We said, what is the 
use of treating the whole pole when the worst place was 
only at that point. 


Gentlemen, we have worked at this for about twelve 
years. We have treated by this method for over nine years, 
and I am certainly very much pleased to get this matter 
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before the convention, the men who do the thinking for 
the companies. I submit it with the desire that you will 
ask any and all questions that you please, any that I will 
be able to answer, but if there is anybody who wants to 
find out the weak points of this, we are the ones, more 
than anvbody else, 


President: Gentlemen, you have heard this very inter- 
esting paper on a subject in which we are all deeply con- 
cerned, and also the remarks accompanying it. It is now 
open for your discussion. 


Mr. Davis: I attended the Deep Waterway Convention 
in Chicago last fall, when Mr, Bryan spoke on one day and 
Mr. Taft spoke on the other day. Mr. Taft’s remarks on the 
deep waterway were based largely on the great necessity 
to conserve the natural resources, and he went ahead and 
gave figures showing how many cross ties are used by using 
railroads, and how much timber would be saved by using 
the waterways instead of the railroads in handling freight 
and passengers. He quoted statistics that show that the 
end is in sight so far as our timber is concerned, and it 
oeeurred to me at that time that if we could have some- 
thing at our convention that would teach us just a little 
about the preservation of our poles that it might be a splen- 
did thing for us. Now I do not believe many of us know 
much about this subject of wood preservation. We see the 
ercosoting plants and different sulphate of zine treatments, 
plants springing up here and there along the railroads 
throughout the country; it is an industry that is growing 
very rapidly. Railroads and everybody is trying to do 
something to preserve the wood, to conserve our forests. 

We have with us to-night Mr. C. M, Baker, and I am 
of the opinion that he could give us something about the 
treatment or cost of poles. We just left the subjeet to the 
President for general diseussion. 
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President: Mr. Baker, will you kindly give us some of 
your experiences. Mr. Baker is Superintendent of Con- 
struction of the Postal Company and has had long experi- 
ence in that line, 


Mr. Baker: We have had a great deal of experience in 
the preservation of our poles in the Postal System. We 
have used the creosote, I should say, Carbolenium, to some 
extent, but with not very good results. That is about the 
only preparation we have ever experimented with. The 
Postal Company uses approximately of new poles for each 
year, in my territory, ineluding new lines, from ten to 
seventy-five thousand per year. In the Western division, 
from Pennsylvania State Line through to the Arizona Line, 
and from Duluth to New Orleans, some vears we have used 
as high as a hundred thousand of them. 


President: Mr. Baker, will you kindly say what wood 
you use, principally, and what you estimate to be the aver- 
ave life of a pole? 


Mr. Davis: We use in the South quite a number of 
ehestnut poles, and in the North and West principally 
cedar (Michigan cedar). We figure the life of a Michigan 
eedar pole at about 12 years: in some instances they last 
20 to 25 wears. We have lines 25 years of age still stand- 
ing up, and we have had the same elass of poles decay in- 
side of six years in different soil; the chestnut poles in the 
country in which they grow are about as long lived as the 
cedar, but shipped from the East. for instance into Ohio 
and Indiana, my experience has been that the life of chest- 
nut is not much more than one-third that of cedar. 


Member: Is it your experience that the chestnut pole 
in its native soil has not only got a greater strength, but a 
greater life, even at the ground line, than the eedar pole in 
its native soil? 
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Mr. Baker: Ithink it has a greater North, but I never 
had much experience in the native soil of the chestnut; 
that is generally East of the Pennsylvania Line where we 
get a greater part of that; in the Southern country along 
the Illinois Central, we have very good results with the 
chestnut poles. 

Mr. Cline: What is the average life of the chestnut in 
the Southern states! 

Mr. Baker: I could not tel you. We have not had 
control of that part of the Illinois Central for many years. 
Mr. Groce, I believe, could give you & better idea of the 
life of the chestnut pole in the South. We have commenced 
experimenting in the life about four years ago. 

Mr. Davis: Did you ever treat the cross-arms? 

Mr. Baker: No, sir. 

Mr. Fisher: What kind of wood? 

Mr. Baker: A long-leafed pine. 

President: Did you use any of the Oregon pine? 

Mr. Baker: Yes, now, unpainted. 


Mr. Greene: I would like to ask if the Carbolenium 
treatment is a failure. 


Mr. Baker: On the few poles that we put in in the 
vicinity of St. Louis, it showed as much decay at the end 
of three years as the cedar untreated. We had poles exam- 
ined about three months ago. Some other companies, T un- 
lerstand, have had very good success with the treated poles 
with Carbolenium, Pennsylvania for instance. 


Mr. Fisher: With reference to the reference to Penn- 
sylvania; do you mean the Pennsylvania Railroad ? 


Mr. Baker: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fisher: Did they try any carbolenium ? 
Mr. Baker: Yes. 
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Mr. Fisher: I understood the Pennsylvania Railroad 
made an experiment with the carbolenium treatment on 
probably 50 or 100 poles, 


Mr. Baker: Mr. Cellar is here and can answer about 
the Carbolenium better than I. 


President: Mr, Cellar, will you kindly give us your 
experience ? I understand that you have had some experi- 
ence regarding the treatment of poles with Carbolenium or 
some other substance. 


Mr. Cellar: Yes, we have. We have had a little ex- 
perience im treatment with Carbolenium and other products 
of the eoal oil tar, and as far as we have gone, they are 
very satisfactory, because we did not in the start expect 
that they would preserve poles forever, but that the treat- 
ment whieh we gave the poles is one that is inexpensive, 
and we expected it to be effective for a certain short term 
of years.  'That was the coal oil tar product, which we used 
on about 110 miles of poles of the Vandalia Railroad. It 
has been on there five years, and we expect to renew it; 
it does not eost much. All those poles have apparently 
suffered nothing whatever from decay, and while we ex- 
pected that the preservative would be dissipated by the 
elements 1n the course of a few years, we find that its pres- 
ence there after five years is still appreciable. We applied 
it with a brush, at a certain temperature. 


President: You have also tried carbolate-carbolenium? 

Mr. Cellar: Yes. 

President: What results did you obtain from that? 

Mr. Cellar: I do not think there is so very much to 
choose between any properly prepared product of that 
kind. It certainly has been on the market long enough so 


that anybody can make up a composition that will be prac- 
tically identical with most any other kind. I attempted 
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the use of this medium at a time when I was looking for a 
preservative, and of course we all felt that ereosoting proe- 
ess was an assured sueeess, and its application in that ease 
was not practicable, and I had looked into other preserva- 
tive methods at that time to some extent, notably the Bur- 
nettizing and elimatizing process, and investigation seemed 
to indicate that application of the chemicals involved brit- 
tle-ized the wood fibres, and after white cedar gets to a cer- 
tain age we all know it is brittle enough without any outside 
help, so I preferred to experiment with these coal tar prod- 
ucts, and I think we have realized all that we could have 
expected, 


President: Mr. MeMillan, I think you ean give us some 
information on your experience, 


Mr. MeMillan: We have used carbolide-carbolenium on 
perhaps 200 miles of our line, and our experience goes to 
prove that in the section where we used it it is worthless. 
We have used tar on perhaps two or three hundred miles of 
line and in the dry districts, where the tar is not of any 
particular value, 


I was very much interested in this question, because for 
years I held the theory that was advanced, that the weak 
spot was Just at the air line. In the last few years I find 
that in the Western section of the Western division a differ- 
ent. process takes place than what has been advanced, name- 
Iv, that the pole rots from the beginning from the bottom 
to the air line. That has been quite evident during the last 
year, in which we have rebuilt, owing to our railway being 
diverted, 60 or 70 miles of line, and we wished to use poles 
that looked to he well preserved in building the new seetion. 
We used an appliance for pulling these poles out of the 
eround, and poles with outside perhaps half an ineh of rot, 
Within six inches of the surface, when taken out were rotted 
elean through 2135 feet from the surface, so that. the pole 
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was useless, and we have not used, in that sixty miles, 
5% of the poles which were only in the ground about 
nine years. The pole is perfectly sound from the ground 
up, and is badly decayed beginning from the air line until 
it reaches the bottom of the pole. If Mr. Folsom’s method 
were used in that section, we would have to continue his 
eonerete down to the very bottom of the pole, but in using 
earbolate of tar it has been of practically no value to us 
in that section, and, as I stated, I was of the opinion that 
the weak point was, as stated by Mr. Folsom, near the air 
line, and he is right in the majority of cases, but it is not 
right in this district which I supervise. Our poles rot, be- 
ginning from a point five feel below the surface, to the air 
line. The poles that looked perfectly solid, we found were 


rotted clean through, from 18 inches to two feet below the 
ground line, 


President: I might say, gentlemen, that the cedar we 
use in that district is Western cedar, and the life of the 
Western mountain cedar is considerably less, according to 
the experience we have had from cedar grown in the East- 
ern part Of Canada. 


Mr. Cellar: May I ask what the character of the soil 
was in Which these poles were set? 

Mr. MeMillan: It is a dry, sandy soil; it is not so very 
light, but it is very dry, because it is in a district which 
they intended to irrigate. 

President: There is a large amount of alkali in it. 


Mr. MeMillan: I do not think the alkali affects it in 
any way; it affects our iron, our ground rods, but does not 
affect the poles. 


Mr. Selden: I would like to ask a question. You 
speak of this preservative being taken up by capillary 
force. Does it cause it to go considerably above the collar? 
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Mr. Folsom: We have known it, on white cedar, to go 
as high as 12 or 14 inches, and when there is a crack run- 
ning up, we have seen it to go, in a very porous wood, from 
3 to 12 inches, but ordinarily it does not go more than two 
or three inches past the top of the collar. It also goes down 
below the lowest cement. We have found there that it per- 
meates the wood, and upon an analysis for it and also under 
the microscope, we found that it affects the wood down 
below so that it goes both ways, but not to any great ex- 
tent. . 


Mr. Selden: You are sure it goes above the collar? 


Mr. Folsom: There is no doubt about it. That was a 
question we set to solve. We took a lot of poles along an 
alley that belonged to an electric light company, about two 
months after they had been treated, and we took out a sliver 
of wood two or three inches above the cap, placed them in 
a butter dish, and then on the other side of the alley was 8 
line of cedar poles that had not been treated, belonging, I 
think, to the Bell Telephone Company. We took out of 
that a sliver of the wood and put it in a cup. Then we 
took a one per cent, solution of nitrate of silver and dropped 
it on each one of these slivers, and in every instanee, ex- 
cept perhaps one, there was a reaction,.showing that the 
chemical had come above. | 


I also nearly lost a horse. There was a pole treated in 
my pasture. The horse got very sick one day, and I found 
that it had been gnawing at the wood and opened the pores 
of the wood and it made him siek; it had got too much sul- 
phate of copper, and slobbered a great deal. There is no 
doubt about that proposition. Anybody san see it on poles 
which are treated; some of them will not show it. We had 
a number under analysis, not a very aeeurate one, but in 
the ordinary tests and under the polaroseope test, often 
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where the quantitative analysis would not indicate it the 
polaroscope did. 


The idea that Mr. Cellar speaks of occurs to us also, 
that is, not to get a chemical that would injure the fibre 
of the wood. Now salt does not. Anybody who has had 
any experience with salt in an old salt barrel has no doubts 
of the fact of salt not making it brittle, and especially at 
the ground line, where there is a certain amount of mois- 
ture. 


Going back to the carbolenium, I want to say right here, 
gentlenen, that I tried to make this & pretty thorough study, 
and find out all the literature on the subject, and there is 
not anything new in any method, I mean in the penetrating 
method, from the time of Bolton and 30 years before him 
down to this time; every single one of the chemicals have 
been used. There is a little different method of getting 
them a little deeper in the pole, but all have been used; 
and I want to say another thing, a very exhaustive report 
was made in 1885 by five gentlemen who were appointed by 
the Society of Civil Engineers of New York to make a re- 
port on it, and they reported in 1885, and it will be found 
in their report, and some appendices were attached which 
give the dollars and cents side of it as well as the mechanical 
and scientific sides; now you will find that, or a notice of it, 
in the 1885, June 25th, I think it was, and from that time, 
gentlemen, up to October, the Scientific American Supple- 
ment gives a good deal of this paper and it goes over all 
these different substances, 


Now Carbolenium, we have treated with that, and anti- 
septine, and a great many of those other so-called germi- 
cides. Now I say this not with any idea of competition or 
anything of the kind, but simply with the idea of finding 
out what would do the business. Now these are all coal tar 
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products, as Mr, Cellar well remarked. Carl Crawford, of 
the Government Service, speaks of them ag the coal tar 
products, and that is all they are, in my experience. Now, 
in my opinion, there is no method whereby you apply a 
coal tar product, or anything else in a hot condition or a 
eold condition to the outside of a wet or unseasoned pole. 
and why it will not go in. In the first place, it is stated in 
Bolton, as a faet that was well established among Civil En- 
gineers, that it would not amount to anything. Of course 
you may have enough instanees where it will, but I mean, 
it will not amount to anything to sueh an extent that it 
would justify any eompany advertising it to any great 
extent. It is a fact that if vou take a given amount or 
water, and it requires a greater number of heat units to 
raise that given amount of water to a given temperature 
than any other substance; consequently, when you apply 
your germieides—and that is what they are supposed to 
be—in a hot state to a damp pole, what do you do? You 
do not heat it in very far, and if you do heat it you heat a 
very little on the outside, simply make a steam there which 
is a repeller of the oils and they do not go in to any 
great extent, henee we do not use it. We use Carboline in 
our jacket; we can use any of them, the patent covers all of 
them. but what we try to give out is something to do the 
business. 


I have found poles from Chillicothe to Circleville; they 
were all treated with Carbolenium, the nicest chestnut poles 
you ever saw, put in four years ago, and they are rotted 
half an inch now. There is a country that tests poles. 
Right along the same line there was white cedar poles that 
rotted in about seven vears, but the life is about 8 to 19 
years down there. I want to say to you that I have ex- 
cellent poles where they were put in in 1896 where thev 
have not rotted in a quarter of an ineh; poles put in 25 
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years agro that are not rotted more than half an inch. I 
have met the point which Mr. Becker made; we have treat- 
ed ples that were rotted very low, we did it with a longer 
jacket. You have to treat according to the disease. If you 
have a sore finger you do not put a plaster all over the 
body. Now our aim has been to get a method that would 
meet a majority of the conditions, 


President: We would like to hear something from Mr. 
Groce in regard to the poles in the South referred to by 
Mr, Beeker. 


Mr. Groce: The pole proposition is a very interesting 
one to all of us, and I expeet I know about as little about it 
as anybody else. South of the Ohio River the life of the 
pole depends upon the finaneial eondition of the telegraph 
eompanies, Sometimes it rots at the bottom and sometimes 
it is gone and you have bell-less lines. It is a fact that the 
pole rots in the southern country from the ground line to 
the bottom, and some, system of treating, such as Mr. Fol. 
som has, [ believe in that country would have to be made 
to cover the entire butt of the pole. The frequent storms 
that they. have in the South make it hard on telegraph poles, 
and any kind of a treatment that will preserve them would, 
of course, help, but it must be some kind of treatment that 
would not weaken the pole any. We have some old red 
cedar poles down there that have been in 35 years, and they 
are thinking of taking them out now and trading them off 
for other poles, as the lead pencil people are after them, 
and they are about that size. 


Mr. Cellar: The best way to treat poles is to make re- 
enforced concrete poles. I am pretty confident that with an 
adequately equipped factory concrete poles can be manu- 
factured for about the price of white cedar. Aside from 
the cost of handling and erection, I really believe that the 
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concrete pole, especially in the middle West, is pretty 
nearly the coming proposition. 


Mr. Chenery: As the hour is now 10 o’clock, I make a 
motion that we adjourn until 9 o'elock to-morrow morning. 
(Seconded and earried.) 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:10 A, M., by Presi- 
dent Camp, Thursday, June 24th. 


President: We are on the eleventh order of business, 
new business, including the reading of papers and their dis- 
eussion. We will hear Mr, Kissinger's paper, on Wire Test- 
ing. 


TESTING AND CARE OF WIRES. 


By V. T. Kissinger. 
Asst. Supt. Tel. C. B. & Q. R. R. 


The value of our wires in service is directly dependent on 
the precentage of time they are in a working condition, and 
the amount of business they will earry. 


So far as single overhead wires are concerned, the test- 
ing and loeation of trouble is a rather simple matter. 


There are, however, various ways of having the local 
offices perform their part in such location. 


In testing telegraph wires, some Wire Chiefs ask the 
way stations to come in on the eireuit, and try them there. 
Others ask the way office which way a wire is grounded or 
open. Both of these methods bring unnecessary moves and 
delays into the test, as, if some offiee requested to try the 
wire does not get the Wire Chief, he is very liable to do 
something that will bring in more trouble and make ad- 
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ditional testing necessary, or spoil the test then being made. 
For instance, he may cut in with a defective instrument. 


I would suggest that no one be called into the wire, but 
that the "Wire Chief call on the local office to pull out the 
east or west plug, to open such wire as may be grounded or 
crossed, or to ground east or west, such as may be open, and 
when the trouble is apparently located between two stations, 
that an east and west test be made in the board of each of 
those stations, which will show if the trouble is or not in 
the offices. Very many such tests show office trouble that 
may be eleared by the operator. 


In loeating an ordinary ease of trouble, a good wire chief 
will not call in any office more than once. 


SWITCH BOARD OR INSTRUMENT TROUBLE. 


The praetiee of having the operator remove wires from 
the posts in the switch board is not to be recommended, and 
usually brings about trouble at some later day that is hard 
to explain. These general rules apply to all testing, and a 
familiarity with the local conditions is of much value. 


Trouble being located and referred to the lineman, the 
trouble should be tested, or ‘‘felt for” hourly, or as often 
as practicable, and when it is figured out about what time 
the lineman should reach and clear his trouble, very much 
more frequent tests should be made. 


When cleared, a message should be sent to the lineman at 
the stations each side of him, to notify of clearance, and 
advise of other trouble; also of any extra trains, which will 
help him over the road. 

The handling of the lineman has much to do with the 
amount of trouble and the delay in clearing. 


By proper efforts, the amount of ordinary wire trouble 
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may be reduced to the so-called unavoidable, and that 
trouble due to neglect, will be of a small percentage. 


Considering insulation, the train wire is the hardest to 
maintain in good working condition—being usually the old- 
est wire—dirty insulators—and being looped into all sorts 
of buildings. i 


For the reason that wet weather reduced the working 
efficiency of train wires, the low resistance relay became 
popular. That relay had nothing to do with the insulation, 
but it reduced the resistance between terminals, and pro- 
vided what might be called a short path between terminals, 
and a larger per cent. of the current following the line of 
least resistance, would follow the wire instead of leaking 
off through the high resistance due to dampness. 


The measurement of insulation with the voltmeter, when 
followed up by having the small escapes removed, has prob- 
ably resulted in as much benefit as the low wound relay, but 
the low wound relay furnished immediate relief, while in 
some cases, several months would pass before the leaks 
shown by the voltmeter could be removed. Both should be 
used. 


Claims have been made that the insulation figures ob- 
tained by use of the voltmeter were not aecurate, as com- 
pared with bridge measurements. I do not know that any 
claim has been made that they were accurate, or any reason 
for a wish that they be nearer than five or ten per cent. 

The method is fast and wires may be measured with 
several stations within a few minutes. with no lost time bv 
reason of interruption. and if the eseape shown by the 
voltmeter are removed the working cireuit will be improved. 


TELEPHONE CIRCUITS. 


Telephone eireuits are eut into the regular telegraph 
tests stations (15 to 25 miles apart) in sueh a manner that 
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they may be opened for test; local offices between the test 
stations are connected on to the main circuit by means of 


test connectors, so they may be removed and replaced with- 
out soldering iron. 


The testing of a telephone circuit by telephone and volt- 
meter is more simple than by the telegraph method because 
when connected with a wire in trouble, we seem to hear, and 
at the same time see the trouble; crosses—escapes and high 
resistance contaects—Cross talk and any foreign noise—Inter- 
ference. In the testing, all that is done is to disturb or 
change these noises. 


By reason of the telephone being more sensitive, greater 
attention should be given to secure good connecting joints. 
Clean arresters, and high insulation. 


While it is true that a good telephone cireuit will work 
satisfactorily through wet weather that would practically 
drown a telegraph wire; the insulation on the telephone 
should not be neglected, because poor insulation, if not 
properily distributed, will cause a noisy: line and metallie 
eireuits being double mileage, should receive more attention. 


The two sides of the cireuit being connected together 
through the instrumetns at every sation they appear on the 
testing instruments as one wire, and eannot conveniently 
be measured separately. 


Copper metallic circuits with 22 stations, have been 
measured through wet snow and rain, showing an insulation 
resistance of less than one million ohms per mile for 107 
miles. 


The eopper and iron wires in eommereial telegraph ser- 
viee on the same poles showing about the same insulation 
per mile of wire, were too heavy to be used. 


The telephone eireuits worked all right. The Dispatcher 
said ‘‘thev sound a little different but not much.’ 


, 
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In testing for a ground or escape, the two sides of a pair 
are opened at the test stations, the same as with the tele- 
graph, except that the wire chief does nothing but listen 
to the changes in the noise, or watch the voltmeter. 

When one or both sides are open, the test office is asked 
to short circuit the two sides, which amounts to the same 
as grounding on a single wire. 


There seems to be no reason for the use of a ground 
wire, except to locate high resistance joints. 


A high resistance may make a noise similar to that made 
by an escape on one side, and may be located by short 
circuiting and grounding at the same time, which may be 
done at the test stations until it is located between two test 
sations, after that the lineman with a receiver, may be sent 
out to short circuit and ground the pair while the wire chief 
listens. l 

Unlike an escape or ground, the lineman cannot do his 
own testing to locate a high resistance. 

While the telephone circuit may be a trifle more com- 
plicated, and the maintenance cost some what higher than 
the telegraph, we find the telephone has many advantages 
that were unknown to the telegraph. 

President: Gentlemen, this is a paper that is very in- 
teresting to us at the present time, in view of so many of 
the roads going into telephone work. The Topic Committee 
have requested Mr, Williams to open the discussion. Is Mr., 
Williams here? Then Mr, McFarlane is to follow in the 
discussion. 


WIRE TESTING AND THE CARE OF WIRES. 
By W. P. McFarlane. 


Mr. Kissinger has thoroughly gone over the main points 
in the matter. His statement that the value of a wire is 
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directly dependent on the time it is in first-class working 
condition, is emphatically the point. 

The testing of wires for trouble is reducible by the care 
given to install and maintain wires so as to prevent trouble, 
unfortunately few of us are in a position to give such care 
to installation and maintenance as would keep the neces- 
sity of testing for trouble down to the minimum, 


In their care, wires should have constant, systematic, 
thorough inspection and prompt removal of all possible 
chances for trouble, the pole line should be of sufficient 
strength to carry the wires and be placed where there is 
least chance for damage or interruption to service, insula- 
tion should be kept perfect, joints where made without 
sleeves should be carefully made and soldered when made, 
all probable chances for trouble such as leaks, grounds, 
crosses from trees, guy and other wires or any other causes 
should be removed or guarded against. Office switchboards, 
instruments and wiring should be closely watched, and de- 
fective apparatus or wire replaced, all connections kept 
tight and clean, batteries should have a proper location 
where they can be maintained at an even temperature; dry 
and cool, their regular inspection and proper maintenance 
is a preventive of much complaint of poor wires, could 
such regular inspection and maintenance of wires be given 
them the locating and clearing of tronble would prove an 
easy matter as such care carries with it the education of 
both the men who work the wires and the line force who 
care for them, in the direction of avoidance of trouble, 
ability to locate it and develops in them a spirit of co-opera- 
tion; unfortunately few if any of us are in a position to 
place and maintain the wires under our Jurisdiction in the 
ideal condition. Expenditures for the material and labor so 
necessary are curtailed, most frequently by foree of cir- 
cumstances which necessitate economy in expenditures even 
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at the expense of efficient service. We sometimes think the 
loss eaused by the necessarily inferior service amounts to 
more than the cost for proper maintenance, but as you all 
know it is pretty hard to show this. Our trouble problem 
is therefore greater than it would be under ideal wire main- 
tenance conditions and the prompt location and clearing of 
trouble is the next thing to be attended to, 


Some roads are fortunate in having as a part of their 
telegraph staff Division Wire Chiefs subjeet to the Supt. 
of Telegraph. men seleeted for their ability and equipped 
with the instrumentalities necessary to locate trouble, ar- 
range for its elearanee and make such connections as will 
give the best service to. important business until repairs 
are affected. Other roads depend on their Division Dis- 
patehers to test wires on their respective distriets. How- 
ever capable the man may be he is generally a busy man, 
his train and ear movements his first eonsideration and it 
is rare that even when he has the inelination to locate 
trouble that he has the time to do it promptly, the result 
is loss of wires for much longer periods than where there is 
a Wire Chief whose primary duty. is their testing and care. 


Mr. Kissinger has fully taken up the methods of test- 
Ing, these are generally understood by us all, the manner 
differs but slightly and only because of the greater or less 
ability of the tester and the men he depends on, as Mr. 
Kissinger says a competent wire chief makes his tests com- 
pletely and quickly. he does not. have to retrace his ground, 
such a man knows his wires and his men and by feeling or 
Intuition goes straight to the location: sueh men are not 
plenty, however; the incentive for others to equip them- 
selves should be emphasized for such command better sal- 
aries and are placed where they have better chances for 
further education and advaneement. 
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Linemen are one of the most important factors in the 
testing and care of wires, on their care of them depends the 
time they are in service; some men are eternally chasing 
trouble while others aim to prevent it. We should aim to 
encourage the latter method as fully as possible. 


As the necessity for surer, speedier communication in- 
creases, and it is steadily so increasing, there will come a 
realization that to this end proper maintenance is necessary 
and the expenditures necessary to that end will be looked 
on as a saving both in railway and commercial service, 
until then, we must as ever strive to do the best with what 
is at our disposal and inculcate the same spirit in all under 
our influenee. 


Mr. MeFarlane: In connection with Mr. Kissinger's pa- 
per, he says that his train wire is generally the worst. It 
has been a habit of mine, because, being an old train des- 
pateher I know the value of it, to make an effort to appro- 
priate a new wire for the train wire. I have always been 
able to keep up the train wire one of the best wires in the 
district in my jurisdiction. 


President: Gentlemen, the subject is now open for gen- 
eral discussion. 


Mr. Wilbur: Mr, Kissinger speaks of the general cir- 
cuit scheme of testing. On the Illinois Central we have 
something like 85 divisions in our district with short circuit 
buttons, and find it a very simple method of testing for 
unusual noises of the telephone lines. The button is plain- 
ly marked, ‘‘For short circuit testing only."' 

Mr. Kissinger: The button scheme is a new one, and I 
am glad to know it. I thought I had figured out a scheme, 


but it is not so good as the one mentioned. 


Mr. Wilbur: Of course the buttons don't eut out all 
the induetion noises entirely, but any unusual noises other 
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than possibly slight induction noises are very easily de- 
tected. We have the man at ''B'' press his button for a 
second, and if it clears the noise we know that it is beyond 
him; have man at ‘‘C’’ press his button, and if it does not 
stop, we know that there is something wrong with the 
lightning arrester between you and C. The trouble is gen- 
erally found in the office, 


President: The idea of short-circuiting the two wires 
is to cover such interruptions as a broken wire, or what we 
might call a low resistance ground, or poor insulation on 
one of the wires by which the balance is very materially 
thrown out. 


Mr. Wilbur: The buttons will take care of anything ex- 
cept the slight inductive noises. 


President: You find that it is more effective than open- 
ing both wires? 


Mr. Wilbur: No, it is not more effective, but it is a 
good system, and we are not fixed to open both wires in 
every office, and don’t want to be fixed that way, because 
that causes a lot of trouble. 


President: The circuit which we installed for experi- 
ment we put it in the series system, same as the New York 
Central Road, and therefore eut both wires in every office. 
We are now installing three new circuits, but have gone 
into the breach system as we were able by that method to 
get rid of an additional contact pin for the purpose, but I 
gave instructions that all permanent offices should be lo- 
cated in the same way so that, if necessary, we could open ` 
both wires, or they could be short-circuited. However, we 
have not arranged for any short-cireuiting device that ean 
be put on contact at any time, the same as what you men- 
tioned, 


Mr. Wilbur: There is no question or occasion for 
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trouble to occur in a short circuit, but where you have an 
open switch there is always a chance for it, the contacts 
being poor, 


President: The way we bring our wires into the office 
is through a double portion spring jack, and so far have 
had no trouble whatever in the connection through the 
jacks. At stations that are only used at intervals— what 
we may call temporary stations, which may be used two or 
three months in the year and are closed for the balance,— 
we simply breach in. Even in our series system we have 
two offices breached in with the Howlett Co. calling, and 
that has worked out very satisfactorily, 


President: I wish to say, gentlemen, that we have to 
close up our business this afternoon, because we will have no 
chance for a session tomorrow. There are two things that 
we must take up, even if we have to cut out the picnic to- 
night, and that is the election of officers and selection of 
. next place of meeting. As the new constitution stands, I 
have not power to go back to that, but the Association can, 
by vote, take up the election of officers at any time. As 
soon as the next paper is read, or possibly before, I think it 
would be quite in order for one of the members to move 
that we proceed with the election of officers. 


Mr. Davis. In order to expedite matters, I believe it 
would be well to pass by the papers that have been pre- 
sented by members who are not here. We have quite a few 
of them, Mr. Jennings’, Mr. Teed’s, and one or two others 
who have sent their papers. I think it would be a good idea 
to simply print them in the minutes and not have them read. 
I would suggest that we next hear from Mr. Kelsey. Mr. 
Kelsey has a paper prepared at my request. With the com- 
ing of the telephone, we have been receiving literature and 
information from the experts and engineers who mention 
telephones, telephone apparatus and the working of tele- 
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phones in terms not exactly clear to all of the laymen. This 
paper which Mr. Kelsey has prepared ean be put in the 
hands of our chief despatehers and our ordinary linemen, 
and it is something that they can understand, something 
that belongs to the A. B. C. class, so to speak, that anybody 
ean understand, whieh will be a very valuable thing for us. 
Mr. Kelsey is here and he is not all satisfied with his paper, 
but I think it is one of the best things that we have had for 
a long time, and I would like awfully well to hear from Mr. 
Kelsey and the two gentlemen that are asked to lead in the 
following discussion, Mr. Van Etten and Mr. Logan. Mr. 
Kelsey can either read all of it or any part of the paper he 
wants to. 


Mr. Chenery: I do not want to interrupt the proceed- 
ings as outlined by the Topic Committee. but I thought I 
would mention the faet that the Secretary turned over to 
me last night Mr. Teed' s paper; I believe it is entitled ‘‘The 
Trouble Shooter or the Division Line Man.” It bears closely 
on the paper which has just been read, and if the Association 
had time I thought it would be well to present that paper in 
eonneetion with previous one. I only make that as a sug- 
gestion. It is not a very long paper, but it would follow in 
the proceedings so closely with the other paper and, being 
in elose relation. I thought it might be advisable to at least 
print it in the proeeedings. 


President: If it is not very lonv, I think we had better 
have it now. Mr. Chenery, will vou then kindly read Mr. 
Teed's paper? 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TROUBLE 
SHOOTER AND THE DIVISION LINEMAN. 


By H. D. Teed. Supt. Telegraph. St. Louis & San 
Franeiseo Rv. 


The Topie Committee has called upon me to present a 
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paper explaining the difference between a Trouble Shooter 
and a Division Lineman. While these two terms may seem 
to be synonymous, there is quite a difference in the duties 
and qualifications of the two men. 


The Trouble Shooter has a great advantage over the 
Division Lineman inasmuch as he has at all times méans of 
direct personal communication with the Wire Chief, while 
the Division Lineman must depend upon an intermediary 
and possess absolute confidence in the Wire Chief. The 
Trouble Shooter is invariably assigned regular hours and 
observes them, while the Division Lineman responds almost 
instantly on reeipt of notice of trouble, whether it be day or 


night. So long as the Trouble Shooter holds no notice of 


trouble he does not worry. Not so with the Division Line- 
man; he must anticipate the possibility of interruptions and 
remove the eause before valuable eciremts are lost to the 


serviee. 


The picturesque term '* Trouble Shooter"' seems to have 
originated with, and is confined almost entirely to telephone 
practice. Iis duties are principally to remove trouble on 
the telephone line, either outside or mside work. He may 
be given the location of wire trouble by the Wire Chief, 
usually after a bridge test. showing the location of the 
fault, its nature and the eireuit involved. He may also be 
ealled up to repair a bad order telephone instrument or re- 
plaee a blown fuse. This work done he receives an O. K. 


from the Wire Chief. makes a work report and there his. 


responsibility ends. 


The physieal eondition of the line does not interest him, 
although if he is of good material, a bad piece of line or 
faulty eonstruetion would no doubt elicit a remark from him 
to his superior, whieh would be reported and acted upon 
by another division of the Maintenanee Department. With 
large telephone companies it is frequently the practice to 
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have employes whose particular duty is to install the tele- 
phone after the Construction Department has built the line 
up to the new station. Their work in turn is checked by an 


Inspector who O. K.’s it or makes an adverse report as to 
the character of the work. ( 


The qualifieations of the Trouble Shooter are as follows: 
Sufficient knowledge of line construction to locate accu- 
rately any particular circuit and make neat and substantial 
repairs on the line in conformity with construction and re- 
pair rules; familiarity with the rudimentary parts of tele- 
phone cable connections; familiarity with instruments com- 
mon to the company employing him. Physical strength can 
be sacrificed to mental quickness as his labors do not call 
for the use of powerful physical force. 


Let us turn to the Division Lineman, who is made a part 
of this discussion. What are his duties, qualifications and 
responsibilities? This is perhaps best answered by using a 
concrete illustration which is no doubt typical of the tele- 
graph maintenance force on many of the larger railroads. 


The Division Lineman should be intelligent and fairly 
well educated, able to write a legible and comprehensible 
letter; he should be sufficiently strong physically to handle 
heavy work which the exigencies of the service may require; 
possess a fair electrical knowledge; and be familiar with 
telegraph and telephone apparatus so that he can promptly 
repair ordinary defects. Without these requisites you will 
find a man in the service whom it will be necessary to pass 
by some day when selecting a general foreman and seeking 
a man for promotion. So much for the man. 


What, then, are his duties and responsibilities? As most 
of the Railroad Companies work under reciprocal contracts 
with the Telegraph Companies whereby the telegraph line 
is to be maintained by the Railroad Company in return for 
certain considerations, it is readily seen that some arrange- 
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ment must be made to handle the work in a systematic 
manner. This organization usually consists of a General 
Foreman or Chief Line Repairer, who reports to the Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph and has immediate supervision over 
the Division Linemen as well as the repairs and maintenance 
of the pole line. 


To the Division Lineman falls the responsibility of repair- 
ing breaks and other interruptions to the telegraph wires 
reported to him by a Wire Chief having charge of the wires 
in his particular territory. This is his paramount duty; 
and in ease of unusual damage to the line due to sleet storm, 
wash-out or other cause, he must cover the affected terri- 
tory and make prompt report of conditions, advising what 
additional assistance and material are needed and direct 
such labor as he can command, until relieved. It is under 
such circumstances that we recognize most fully his merit. 
Second, the current or general repairs, such as replacing 
broken glass, renewing poles and cross arms when neces- 
sary, cutting out bad joints where found, pulling out slack, 
trimming trees adjacent to the pole line where interference 
may cause serious leaks, and remedying numerous other 
faults to which the telegraph line is subject. He should 
observe his line closely and promptly report contemplated 
telephone crossings and other encroachments on the railroad 
right of way. 


He should inspect each office gn his district each month, 
if possible, and should not allow over two months to inter- 
vene between inspection of any office, reporting the condi- 
tion of the office to the Superintendent of Telegraph through 
the Division Operator and General Foreman so that any un- 
authorized changes may be promptly corrected to prevent 
future trouble. He is also required to inspect the local 
battery and see that it is renewed when necessary and that a 
sufficient amount of material is on hand to renew it. He is 
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required to see that on instruments other than those author- 
ized are used, or any connections made to the switchboard 
or other apparatus that have not been authorized, that the 
switchboard is correctly marked as to wire numbers and 
directions, that all connections on the switchboard are tight, 
and that the ground is efficient. 


He will be ealled upon by the Division Operator, with 
the knowledge of the Wire Chief, to open and close offices, 
and given disposition of instruments and other equipment. 
He must possess sufficient knowledge of his territory and the 
local conditions to enable him to determine before leaving 
his headquarters what material will be necessary in order 
to eut in an emergeney offiee promptly. 


lie should be loeated at a point with due regard to the 
train service, and where he will be able to reach any point 
on his territory with the least possible delay. Other things 
being equal, it is preferable to loeate his headquarters at a 
point where he has main battery to maintain. Where the 
main battery is not maintained by the Telegraph Company 
at its exelusive offiees and where it is neeessary to main- 
tain a large number of gravity eells this work falls to the 
Division Lineman. Ile is required to keep the main battery 
in good eondition at all times and keep sufficient. material 
on hand for eomplete renewals at stated intervals, also to 
look after the battery refuse. and when a sufficient amount 
has aeeumulated notify the proper authority for instrue- 
tions as to the disposition of it. On some roads he is also 
required to distribute the loeal battery for stations on his 
division. This in itself is no small task. While he should 
see that there is a suffieient amount on hand for renewals, at 
the same time, he must not be extravagant in the distribu- 
tion. as this material is frequently lost or stolen if allowed to 


accumulate at any station. 


He is also provided at his headquarters with a supply 
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of line material for making current and emergency repairs, 
and it is his duty to see that this stock is replenished from 
time to time. This is best accomplished by the rendition of 
a monthly statement showing all material on hand, work 
contemplated for the sueceeding month and what is needed. 


From the foregoing it will be readily seen that the 
Division Lineman has a multiplicity of duties and responsi- 
bilities which require the exercise of considerable mechani- 
eal skill as well as possessing a variety of knowledge. Ile 
has of necessity to be more expert than his predecessor of 
a few years ago and he will in all probability be required to 
extend his knowledge still further with the extensive intro- 
duetion of the telephone in railroad work whieh is now be- 
eoming quite general; while it would seem that the require- 
ments of his brother the Trouble Shooter will not have 
changed to any great extent. 


The thought naturally arises, which of these two men 
has the better opportunity for advancement. In my opinion 
the advantage rests with the Division Lineman. During 
his service as Division Lineman he has acquired a knowledge 
of railroad business, and having come in almost daily con- 
tact with the division officials. who are usually ready to rec- 
ognize efficiency, his opportunity for advancement depends 
almost entirely upon his aptitude to absorb knowledge and 
ability to apply it. On the other hand, the Trouble Shooter 
may have gained a vast amount of knowledge in connection 
with his particular line of duties, but the avenues open to 
him for advancement are few and far between. He seldom 
comes in contact with the officers of his company and rarely 
has an opportunity to demonstrate to his superiors his 
knowledge. 

I think that all will agree with me that within a short 
time the difference between the Trouble Shooter and Divis- 
ion Lineman will be plainly apparent to all. 
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Chairman: Gentlemen: Mr. Cline, of the Atlantic Coast 
Line has been requested to lead the discussion on this paper. 


Mr. Cline: When I accepted of the commission of the 
Topic Committee to discuss this paper, I understood that 
Mr. Dornberg, of the New York Central, would lead in the 
discussion, and thought that my part in it would be to 
largely learn from those gentlemen the valuable things they 
had to present. That is, we do not know very much about 
the Trouble Shooter, as he is described in this paper. He 
is either a skilled assistant to the division lineman, as we 
call it, a station lineman. It seems to me that the difference 
is one largely of degree, and that the Trouble Shooter 
should by degrees become efficient as a station lineman. 


The time of the convention is short, and as I had not 
known the contents of the paper but a few hours I have not 
had time to prepare myself to make any sort of intelligent 
discussion of it before you. For these two reasons, I think 
I had better leave the matter open to the discussion of the 
others. 


President: Gentlemen: The paper is open for general 
discussion. We would be glad to hear from some of you 
regarding it. Mr. MeMillan, have you anything to say? 


Mr. MeMillan: With us the lineman is the whole thing, 
not having got what is known as the Trouble Shooter, but I 
let a point go by in connection with telephones that might 
come up under this head and might be worth considering, 
and that is that with the installation of the telephone it 
might be well if there were some uniform system of litera- 
ture with which we could provide our linemen in order that 
they might become acquainted with the new systems of 
telephones. I think that if some uniform system, from an 
educational standpoint, could be appointed, from the pres- 
ent standpoint it might be a good thing. 
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Mr. Davis: The Topics Committee asked Mr. G. A. 

Donberg to lead the discussion on this subject. Mr. Dorn- 

berg has had probably as much experience as any man here 

with linemen, and has been Chief Lineman of the Pennsyl- 

, vania Lines West of Pittsburg many years. If he is present 

I would like to hear from him, and think everybody else 
would enjoy it. 


President: I must apologize to Mr. Dornberg. In the 
Telegraph Age list of papers whieh I was following it did 
not give Mr. Dornberg's name, and I called on Mr. Cline 
first. Is Mr. Dornberg here? 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Foote, of the Sunset Road is not here. 


President: Mr. Groce, have you anything to say on this 
subject? 

Mr. Groce: The Telephone and Telegraph business as 
it relates to the operation and maintenance of the line has 
undergone a considerable change since we started into the 
telephone business on a somewhat extended scale. I have 
been trying to figure out some plan that would yield good 
results, and I only feel like stating that we have started it 
in order for the members to critize it, and in that way give 
me some further points. We continue our linemen as we 
had them before we got into the telephone business, but our 
linemen do not take care of any main line batteries nor of 
any inside office work whatever. On the six thousand miles 
that we have we divided the territory into four sections 
of approximately 1500 miles each, and the main batteries 
are taken care of by one man in each 1500 mile district, who 
has no other duties to perform. We have on the Northern 
and Southern lines office gangs which are made up of men 
who do nothing but wire and take eare of the inside work- 
ing offices. The line men take care of the telegraph and 
telephone wires of the pole lines, under the supervision of 
the general foreman, and the men we are putting on to take 
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eare of the telephones are under the supervision of the 
assistant superintendents of telegraph. We have put on 
each division a special telephone maintainer; North of the 
Ohio River we pay those men $85 a month, and South of the 
Ohio River $100 a month on account of the different condi- 
tions of the country, the living. We have not had enough 
experience with it to test it out, but it is doing very well. 
We have made some tests with the volt meter as a measur- 
ing instrument for trouble, and Middlediteh Bros.. of Chi- 
eago, have developed an apparatus which costs $150 which is 
regulated for testing and appears to be a meritorious ma- 
chine. We have purchased ten of these, and the first one 
has been delivered but have not had enough experienee 
with it to tell whether it is going to be the proper thing or 
not. It is our idea, however, to have this telephone man of 
the division located at the most central point, and as a 
general rule he will test every morning all of the telephone 
wires, and it is then up to the division lineman to elear 
any trouble on the line. The Chief Dispatchers at the 
general headquarters, among the larger divisions the Chief 
Dispatcher has a Wire Chief, and in these places he is the 
chief operator. They report their troubles to the linemen 
and they are cleared by the lineman on distriets where the 
trouble is outside of the offices. My idea is that this tele- 
phone man, being at his instruments in the office to detect 
whether the trouble was in the office or on the line, and if 
in the offiee the telephone maintainer goes direct to that 
office and takes care of it himself. It may be found that 
they will take a little more time to clear trouble than is 
advisable, but it is my opinion that separate consideration of 
the inside and out will reduce the trouble and an organiza- 
tion of that kind ean take eare of the entire work. My 
experience with linemen has been that the man who really 


appears to know the most is not the best man to keep up 
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your wires. They get an extra amount of information 
about. telephones, which is a very desirable thing, but when 
they wet that they are too good to elimb poles and put on 
vss and fix cross-arms; therefore I prefer the husky fellow 
who does not know so much about telephones but who will 
take some pride and go up there and fix up things in good 


shape. 


Mr. Rw der: Our own experience so far has not demon- 
strated fully to my own satisfaction whether it is desirable 
or necessary, the separating more or less of the two classes 
of service, telephone and telegraph, and up to the present 
time we have made no attempt to make such separation. 
Our regular linemen are handling the telephone work as 
well, and apparently satisfactorily, as satisfactorily as it 
seems to me now we could expect any one to take care of it. 
It is true that the introduction of the telephone in any ex- 
tensive degree will undoubtedly require additional help, 
because the condition ordinarily is that the telegraph line- 
man has got all that he ean possibly do, and you give him 
some telephones, and that is the last straw. We have put on 
some aciditional men, but in doing so we have simply divided 
the territory, or reassigned the territory, and we practically 
have no special telephone men so far as caring for the ap- 
paratus is concerned after its installation. 


Mr. Griffith: It may be interesting to know a little bit of 
What is going on in connection with the telephone service. 
We have been in operation now for several months, and I 
had in mind, at its very infancy, the maintenance of the 
telephones on the lines hefore they were installed, and I 
Selected from our foree anywhere between New York and 
Chicago, a lineman, or trouble shooter as he is called. who 
was also a telegrapher—not necessarily a first-class operator 
but sufficient to test wires, and we educated him in the use 
of the galvanometer, then we started him out on the road 
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installing the telephones and selectors so that he would be- 
come familiar with all the local conditions in every office 
on a certain division. He was instructed to and did make 
a galvanometer test of the line each day before it was put 
in service, until he became proficient in locating and detect- 
ing any poor insulation, and then we made him the super- 
visor of the telephone and telegraph circuits over that 
respective division with headquarters at the terminal or 
despatcher’s office. His duties are to test these wires with a 
galvanometer at certain intervals and to keep the line, so 
far as insulation and conductivity is concerned, up to its 
maximum condition at all times. He also controls and in- 
spects all the offices at certain intervals, makes any repairs 
that may be necessary, having been educated to do so in 
the selector’s or telephone company, supplied with sufficient 
apparatus, ete., and he has a little shop where he keeps all 
his little material. When he is not busy testing the wires 
he is working in the shop preparing odds and ends that he 
has picked up to be replaced, and we find that he is a 
pretty valuable man, and so far with that inspection we have 
had no serious trouble, as he has kept them clear before 
they became serious. It is my experience that a man of that 
character, who ean also watch the telegraph wires and patch 
the telegraph wires, makes a good system. 

Mr. Kissinger: While, as Mr. Groce said, we always need 
a man with a strong back, we have been fairly successful 
in getting an all-round man. and it might be of interest to 
know how we had secured about eleven of them that are 
now covering our telephone district, that is, the small towns, 
we will say, of six or seven to fifteen thousand for from one 
to two telephone companies, and we find that the telephone 
lineman, or trouble shooter, or whatever he may be, working 
for these telephone eompanies, is more or less of an all- 


round telephone man. He has to understand inside work, 
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switchboards, know about adjusting all kinds of trouble. 
He must know it. He is not paid by the telephone companies 
so highly that we cannot secure his services and put him in 
one of our construction gangs where sometimes two months 
is enough; others run four or five months. They become 
after that time familiar with the construction work that we 
have on the railroad, the telegraph company; they have a 
good idea of everything we do and everything we want, and 
we find that he makes a good all-round lineman, and we have 
been able to cover our telephone district with that sort of 
men. He is a good inside man, does neat work; he knows 
about cables, lead and aerial. He can pick up enough tele- 
graph instrument work to get along very nicely and all 
these eleven telephone men, every one of them, can do any- 
thing that the regular telegraph lineman can do, probably 
not so much experienced, but he can do anything else, that 
one of our old time linemen can do. When these so-called 
telephone men were being put in service they were the 
means of getting the regular lineman started, who wanted a 
little more help so the that he could become proficient in 
both branches, and I found that it was a good plan to put 
it in his way; for him to help install and get these men 
mixed together so they would rub off on one another some- 
thing that would do each one of them good. There is a lot 
of detail in that, but it will work out; if you will help the 
men thev will help themselves. 

President: I might say that in our system we intend put- 
ting in a telephone inspector at each of the sections where 
we are installing telephone equipment, for train despatching. 
It is altogether likely that these men will be able to look 
after more than the one circuit, but owing to the fact that 
the circuits we are installing now (will have four of them 
this vear) are very widely separated from each other, we 


will have to have one man for each section. I am pretty well 
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satisfied, though, from the experience that thev already had 
that one man will be able to look after two or three circuits 
if they converge to one point. 


Mr. Kissinger: I would like to ask Mr. Groce about how 
many cells one of his batterymen ean take care of if it is 
in good shape, and. if his battery is located many cells in 
a place or whether it is widely scattered. 


Mr. Groce: Each of the four men take care of about 
three thousand cells. They have from 110 to 475 located at 
different points. There are some few places where the local 
batteries amount to not more than ten cells, and then sign 
contract with telegraphers that releases them from taking 
eare of batteries where there are more than ten cells. In 
general we have these batterymen take care of them in two 
or three isolated eases where it would make unnecessary 


difficulty. 


Mr. Kissinger: I want to say where there is a large 
amount of batteries in a district that if the lineman can be 
relieved of the care of that battery he will appreciate it 
very much, and is willing to do anything else. I have found 
it, like Mr. Groce, to our advantage to have a batteryman. 
although our man takes care of a little bit more battery 
than the man he mentioned, but mine are close together, 


and are more easily taken care of. He would take care of 
about 4.000 cells. 


Mr. Davis: If I am not entirely out of order, I would 
like to sav that several gentlemen have asked me, ‘‘ What 
about Mr. Fowles’ paper?" A few of them have sent their 
money to me to be turned over to Mr. Fowle and have also 
plaeed their order for eopies of the paper. I had mailed to 
me from my office a eomplete eopy that Mr. Fowle turned 
over to me, along with a letter addressed to this eonven- 
tion, but unfortunately the thing has miscarried in some 
wav and I have tried to locate it but cannot find it. I re- 
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ceived a letter from the D. Van Nostrum Co.. of New York, 
the company publishing Mr. Fowle's paper, and they say . 
the books will be ready for publieation not later than July 
10th. 

President: We have a paper by Mr. Kelsey, on Tele- 
phone Construction. 


TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION. 


By J. C. Kelsey. 


For several years there has been an insistent ery for 
standard telephone apparatus. Every effort on the part of 
any organization toward this effort, has been met with op- 
position on the part of the various manufacturers, who seem 
to have the groundless fear that standard telephone appara- 
tus means the output of one particular factory. 


Standardization: Such fears are not only groundless, 
but foolish. Standardization does not involve apparatus as 
much as it does the arrangement of it. The demands of 
standardization are simple, because the consideration alone is 
balance. A balanced circuit simply means one which will 
resist extraneous disturbances, and give the transmitting 
circuit the best possible path. 


Transmission: Transmission is divided into two general 
groups—the first and possibly the older, is the magneto 
telephone or local battery method—the other 1s the common 
battery method whieh eame into vogue in 1898. 


Local Battery Telephones: Local battery telephones re- 
mind us of steain railroad conditions, in which each unit has 
its own power of motion. The two dry cells, working with 
the transmitter, constitute the locomotive feature. 

Common Battery Telephones: Common battery tele- 
phones remind us of electrical railway conditions, in which 
each motor unit is propelled by a central power. The trans- 
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mitter, acting with the central battery, constitute the power- 
house and motor feature. 


Rating of Systems: Often managers of telephone com- 
panies, in changing from local to common battery, are dis- 
appointed temporarily, in the transmission. A local battery 
telephone, with new cells, may be rated at 100 per cent. for 
sake of comparison. The batteries run down enough to 
lower the local battery efficiency to 60 per cent. A common 
battery telephone will be constant, and stands in our rela- 
tive scale at 80 per cent. It is plain that local battery tele- 
phones, newly equipped with batteries, are superior to 
common battery. You can prove it easily. 


Wastefulness: Telephone service, compared to all other 
wire transmissions is the most wasteful method. Of all the 
energy expended in the transmitter circuit, but one-half of 
one per cent. of it is available at the receiving end. But the 
telephone receiver is a most marvelously sensitive instru- 
ment, and interprets the surviving electrical force as human 
speech, clear enough to be plainly understood. It teaches us 
that quality and not quantity is the goal we are seeking. 


Classification of Local Battery: Local battery telephones 
are divided into two general classes—series and bridging. 


Series Telephones: The series telephone has the usual 
standard apparatus, except the ringer and generator. The 
generator has a higher armature resistance and greater num- 
ber of turns, while the ringers are wound to eighty ohms. 
On a series party line, you are compelled to talk through 
the inductive resistance of eighty ohm ringer coils. The 
damage to transmission ean be avoided by bridging a one- 
half microfarad condenser across the ringer coils. 


While the manufacturing output of series telephones 
equals the four bar and five bar telephones, the series tele- 
phone may be said to be an obsolete type, from a party line 
standpoint, because its circuit arrangement is not a balanced 
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one, and it can not cope with extraneous electrical distur- 
bances. 

Bridging Telephones: The bridging telephone is an 
example of the survival of the fittest. The bridging tele- 
phone is put out with three, four or five bar generators, and 
with 1000, 1600 or 2500 ohm ringers. The standard average 
type is one equipped with a four bar generator and a 1600 
ohm ringer. 


The bridging telephone permits of a balanced line, and 
is thereby most fit for efficient transmission. There is noth- 
ing so disturbing to telephone transmission as a buzz or hum 
of a distant dynamo. With a well-balanced circuit and insu- 
lation in good condition, there is no reason why a bridging 
line should not be absolutely quiet. We have examples of 
ordinary perfect lines being made noisy by the series alter- 
nating trolley system, and occasionally an accidental ground 
on the 2200 volt circuit of the average small town lighting 
circuit makes all the telephones noisy. However, the latter 
effect is only temporary. It is a good rule to look up your 
paralleling power and lighting wires when your own lines 
are disturbed. 


Condenser: The great trouble with bridging party lines 
is that someone leaves the receiver off the hook, or too many 
listen, so that you can not ring the bells on the line. 


This is easily remedied by placing a one-half microfarad 
condenser in the receiver circuit. This little condenser auto- 
matically presents a high resistance to low frequency ring- 
ing currents, and a very low resistance path to the high 
frequency voice currents. 


Special Receivers: Do not waste your time on special 
receivers, or go to the extra expense. The ordinary receivers 
range from 70 to 90 ohms, and there is very little to gain by 
increasing the windings. It is just as possible to overdo the 
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thing as it is to do the opposite. The middle ground is 
usually the best. 

Furthermore, the replacement of a special receiver is dif- 
fieult. Assuming that the special receiver is better, the re- 
placement by a temporary receiver might offer an element 
of danger, due to poor hearing. 


It is better to stick to standard devices. 


Push Button: In fact, the farm line usually serving 20 or 
30 telephones, not only uses the condenser to help the ring- 
ing, but goes farther, and a push button is put in so that 
the exchange drop or bell may be secretly operated, and 
connection gotten without alarming all the line subscribers. 
With this arrangement, every subscriber could be listening, 
and it would not interfere with the signaling of the central 
office. The condensers help the.subseribers to ring each 
other on such a line. As you have possible heard, the farm 
ladies will tie the receiver to their ear so they may knit or 
peel potatoes, and still be familiar with neighborhood affairs. 


Generator Armatures: Three bar series generators are 
wound with 330 turns of No. 34 wire, and have 350 ohins of 
resistance, 

Four bar bridging generators are wound with 3000 turns 
of No. 31 wire, and have 150 ohms of resistance. 

Five bar bridging generators are wound with 1500 turns 
of No. 30 wire, and have 120 ohms of resistance. 


The two latter are built for heavy work. and will easily 
operate 40 ringers on a long line. 


Local Battery Transmitters: For this work, transmit- 
ters should have a comparatively low resistance and should 
average close to twelve ohms. One great manufacturing 
house made its reputation on an eight olin transmitter for 


this service. 


You hear considerable argument for high resistance 
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transmitters for this work, but it is all a mistake. There are 
places where such practice is justified, such as a home where 
only short calls are made, and it is important to save bat- 
terv current. 


But in railway work, any danger or risk of poor trans- 
mission due to effort to save battery, would be nothing 
short of suicidal. | 


Types of Transmitters: There are two general types of 
transmitters—the solid back and the so-called reversed type. 


One prominent superintendent has eompared the solid- 
back to a belted engine and generator, and the reverse type 
to a direct connected set. 


The reverse tvpe simply ineorporates the earbon eup 
directly in the diaphragm itself. Such a transmitter will not 
paek, as usage sets every partiele into motion. 

The oseillograph reveals that the reverse type, or dia- 
phragm eup type, shows presence of tones not found at all in 
the solid-back. It is these extra tones that help voice recog- 
nition. Voice recognition is one of the prime requisites 
demanded by railway interests, partieularly in train des- 
patehing. 

One dry cell connected to an eight ohm reverse type 
transmitter will do as good work as three dry cells con- 


nected to a 24 ohm or more transmitter. 
T wo dry cells. connected to a twelve ohm reverse type 
transmitter, stands today as the standard of transmission. 
Receiver: The ordinary two-pole receiver, averaging 
eighty ohms, is the standard. Keep vour devices of stan- 


dard resistance. They are easy to interchange. 


Either hard rubber or composition shells are used—com- 
position shells are used exclusively by the independent trade. 
Receiver Hook: The device should be punched brass, as 
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should all other parts. The use of steel and white metal 
should be prohibited where brass can be utilized. 


Ringers: As railroads will use copper for long distance 
service and iron for short haul work, a ringer working its 
best at 15,000 ohms should be standard. Ringers adjusted 
for 60,000 and 80,000 ohms will not ring so well. 


Generators: The generator bars should be carefully 
rolled by suitable machinery, so that the fibres of the steel 
will be preserved. It is well known that careless bending 
of steel will prove ruinous to its electrical and magnetic 
properties. 


The armature should have the smallest air gap, consistent 


with good mechanics. 


Lightning Arrester: A simple lightning arrester should 
be used, either on the telephone or near it, on account of the 
feature of contributory negligence being held against your 
company. You know everybody considers a raidroad a just 
victim. People want railroads to come to them and make 
their property valuable, and then want them to support them 
too. Too much attention can not be paid to the question of 
lightning protection. 


Induction Coils: The subscriber’s induction coil should 
have a primary winding averaging .35 ohms, and the 
secondary of 35 ohms. The winding should also be impreg- 
nated with paraffine in vacnum. This will help to resist 
burn-outs from divers eauses. 

The operator's induction eoil has a primary winding of 
.39 ohms and a secondary winding of 200 ohms. The high 
resistanee of the secondary is necessary, beeause the oper- 
ator would otherwise have a bad eutting down effect when 


listening in on a conversation. 
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COMMON BATTERY TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 


There are two general classifications—the repeating coil 
system used by Bell interests, and the retardation-condenser 
method used by the independent interests. 


The peating coil method may be properly called an 
“electromagnetic system’’, while the retardation-condenser 
system may be described as the ‘‘electrostatic method.’’ 


There is no difference in transmission between the two 
systems. 


Toll Connection: Common battery systems connect with 
long distance lines by means of a repeating coil and con- 
denser arrangement. This recalls the well known law that 
telephone systems of different characteristics should only be 
in inductive relation—otherwise balance will be distributed 
and other disturbing factors will enter in. 


Some systems use 40 volts, some 30, others 22 and. 20. 
The results are identical as each system equalizes the resis- 
tance of its retardation coils. These retardation coils indi- 
vidualize the circuits, and thereby prevent cross-talk. 

Battery Supply on Toll Connection: In toll connection, 
it is customary to increase the amount of battery flow to 
subscribers’ telephones. In other words—the local sub- 
seriber talk does not require as much current as the long 
distance connection. | 


Common Battery Transmitter: The average resistance of 
the common battery transmitter is 100 ohms. 


PARTY LINE SELECTIVE RINGING. 


If a terminal switching system is desired, and economy of 
wire space is necessary. the harmonie system of selective 
ringing is recommended. 


The harmonie system makes use of four frequeneies— 
1624. 3314, 50 and 662%, eveles per second. 
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The ringers are of the polarized type, and the attunement 
is effected by different weights of bell tappers. 


Four full metallic stations ean be used without any inter- 
ference between stations. 


If it is found that eight stations are necessary, the earth 
can be used as a return, and each of the eight stations can be 
.ealled without disturbing the others. 


_ This system has been in use for two years in the Rock 

Island yards of Chieago, and the switehboard being placed 
in a central position, made some most remarkable wire 
economy. 


The harmonic selective system is, of course, confined to 
telephone switehboard service. 


TRAIN DESPATCHING TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 


Such apparatus is necessarily confined to long lines, and 
the service somewhat resembles a heavily-loaded party line. 
It is essential that such service be selective. 

The apparatus for transmission purposes is the standard 
apparatus used by telephone companies. 

Such systems must be of a bridging nature, since any 
series arrangement for telephone purpose is foreign to 
modern demands. Not only does a series arrangement have 
a bad effect upon transmission, but there is an added danger 
from lightning destruction. Each side of the apparatus has 
to be protected. 


The bridging system is the outcome of years of ex- 
perience, and stands as a climax, not only in telephone mat- 
ters, but in all electrical usages. 


Conclusion: The present methods of wire transmission 
ean hardly be said to be permanent. Some day devices will 
be made which will deal with more tangible current values, 
and step-up and step-down methods ean be made use of. 
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We are approaching nearer a real long distance power pro- 
position, where we can raise pressure values, and lower them, 
and offset the effects of capacity just as in power practice 
an over-excited synchronous motor offsets impedance. 


Electrial engineering deals with currents of one fre- 
quency—either 25, 33, 40, 60 or 133 cycles per second, but 
in each case always singly. 


Telephone Engineering deals with electrical currents of 
many frequencies, each one acting individually and sepa- 
rately, and each one performing its own particular duty. 


When one imagines all frequencies, ranging from 50 to 
9000 cycles, surging along as electrical currents, he has 
reason to wonder how any intelligible sound ean be carried. 


The higher frequencies succumb to the capacity of the 
line more readily than the lower one, hence conversation 
through Commercial Cable is limited to 35 miles and 1200 
miles on open wire, because of the fact that these numerous 
eurrents do not finish as they start. In other words—they 
become distored. Hence the failure to recognize voice or to 
interpret speech. 


To overcome this the Bell interests use a Pupin Coil, 
which is a device for offsetting the distributed capacity of 
a telephone line by means of distributed impedanees, thereby 
giving the lower frequencies the same chance to finish as the 
higher ones. 


However, mueh opportunity is offered for improving 
telephone apparatus, and however much revolutionary in- 
vention the mind ean eontemplate, we may be assured that 
voice transmission is the final and highest point in the 
evolution of communication. 


Presidént: Mr. Van Etten has been requested to open 
the diseussion on this paper. 
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Mr. Van Etten: Not expecting to be here, I wrote my 
little argument and sent it to Mr. Drew. To save time, I 
will read it. 


Mr. President and Members: The paper just delivered 
by Mr. Kelsey, is a very able one and contains a great deal 
of information. I cannot say that I agree with Mr. Kelsey; 
in the argument, ‘‘That standardization does not mean the 
output of one particular factory,’’ so to speak. I believe 
that the adoption of a certain standard of construction for 
telephone apparatus complete, would mean the out-put of 
one factory or would be termed at the present time, ‘‘a tele- 
phone trust.’’ 


I believe however, that the efficiency of a telephone in- 
strument, will result in that particular make of telephone 
apparatus, being adopted as a standard by the railroad 
company, that determines by actual service its efficiency 
over others. 


I also think it better to have your road equipped with 
one kind of telephone apparatus, and to stay with that par- 
tieular make of instruments until vou find another make that 
is more effieient. Competition is the life of business and the 
*maxim,"' don’t try to kill your competitor, but try to ex- 
cell him, is a good one. 


Standardization to accomplish a balanced circuit, would 
be good practice, but I believe it should be accomplished. 
rather through line construetion, than by instrument con- 
struction. 


I believe in having a standard of line material for line 
construction, but I do not believe in one standard of tele- 
phone apparatus, it would tend to discourage competition. 
and would lesson the efforts to improve the telephone. in 
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order to excel competition in the telephone field. it would 
so to speak, discourage the inventive ambition of mind to 
improve and accomplish more efficient telephone trans- 
mission. 


Railroads have standardized their car equipment and 
road way construction to a great extent, but no great effort 
has been made to standardize their locomotive power, this 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that locomotive efficiency, is 
being constantly improved upon and to attempt to standard- 
ize, would be considered folly. I believe the same can be 
said of telephone apparatus. I think the same is true as to 
the selective signaling devices, each maker of the several 
different apparatus now in the field will strive to excell the 
others and to attempt to standardize now any particular 
make of apparatus, would be a mistake. 

President: Mr. Logan will kindly continue the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Logan: From mv view point I would say that Mr. 
Kelsey has not left much of an opening for discussion of 
his very interesting paper, but he treats, and very 
minutely, the eonstruetion of the telephone, as it stands to- 
day, in his modern, up-to-date form, which is obtained not 
only from a very extensive use but from real experiments 
and tests upon the part of telephone engineers sinee its in- 
eeption. As the telephone is today a very important sub- 
ject before this convention, I think that the paper we have 
just had the pleasure of hearing will prove very benefieial 
to most of us. 


Mr. Ryder: I want to take issue with Mr. Kelsey in the 
very mild statement he made in paragraph headed '' Waste- 
fulness,'" in which he mentions the sensitiveness of the re- 
ceiver and the last that he mentions; he says that it is 


‘quality not quantity, which is the goal we are seeking." 
Now I have a **hobby"' and like to ride it. and one of the 
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angles of that hobby is the thought that we want both. 
Evidently from the results so far obtained in the experi- 
ments that I know of, it is an evident impossiblity, but I 
am an optimist and we want our telephone concerns to give 
us both quality and quantity. Now particularly, I want 
them to give quantity enough so that the despatcher need 
not wear the harness; let us have quantity enough so that 
the despatcher’s receiver can be five or six inches from 
his ear, we will say, and he will stall hear as well as he does 
now. Gentlemen of the telephone companies, that is the 
thing that we wish you would do. 


Mr. Kelsey: The Seriptures say, ‘‘You cannot serve 
two masters." We have not been able to do that yet in the 
telephone company. We are trying to make it that loud 
so that you can hang the receiver on the wall. 


Mr. Chenery: I have been requested, and I take pleasure 
in saying that Mr. B. A. Kaiser, of the telephone eompany. 
advises that he has more proposed copies of the new agree- 
ment between the telephone company and the railroad 
eompanies. and while he does not expect any discussion of 
that, and it 1s a long agreement, but it might be well for 
the aetive members present to understand that Mr. Kaiser 
will be very glad to turn over to you one of these proposed 
agreements. I make this announcement for the benefit of 
those members. 


President: Gentlemen: Those who are interested in the 
contracts with the telephone company will please bear this 
in mind. 


Mr. Ryder: This is a clear evidence of the fact that 


“the world do move.” 


President: The first three papers on the list are net 
here, so we will have the paper by Mr. Loveridge on “Dry 
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Batteries.” l 
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Mr. Rooke: Will there he anv further discussion in con- 
nection with telephone train despatching at any future 
time in the convention, or will there any take place in éon- 


nection with the present paper? 


President: Mr. Rooke, I might say that the present 
paper does not deal with the question at all. The main busi- 
ness we have before us now is the reading of this paper and 
the election of officers and selection of next place of meet- 
ing, and this afternoon it is proposed to hold a Lodge of 
Sorrow, about half past one. It mav be the desire of some 
of the members that we hold a sort of executive session; out- 
side of that, if we have any time to spare, it might justly be 
taken up with the question of telephone despatehing. 


If it is your pleasure now. we will hear from Mr. Lov- 
eridge. 


DRY BATTERIES. 
By F. H. Loveridge. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to go into a technical 
description of ‘‘Dry’’ cells, but to give some of their char- 
acteristics, to indicate what classes of service they are best 
adapted to meet and to point out some of the precautions 
that should be taken to insure the best results in practical 
working. So far as the user is concerned a ''Dry" cell 
might be termed ‘‘An original package" sealed up tight 
and must be aeeepted for better or worse, as reeeived from 
the manufacturer. The user of Dry" cells cannot hope to 
improve or replenish them. though schemes of this nature 
are continually being proposed. None of them so far as I 
am aware over proved to be of practical utility. 


A “Dry” cell is only so in name for there is a consider- 
able amount of moisture absorbed in the various ingre- 
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dients, the moisture, however, is supposed to be all absorbed 
and not to be found as a liquid in any part of the cell. 


The zine containing cup used almost universally serves 
the double purpose of an electrode and an air tight recep- 
tacle in which are packed the necessary carbon and mang- 
anese dioxide moistened with the particular solution which 
each manufacturer prefers to employ. 


A “Dry” cell is classed as an ‘‘open cireuit'' source of 
electrical energy and though this statement seems contra- 
dietory, still it is justified from the fact that the ''open 
eireuit’’ condition is the one expected during the greater 
part of its serviceable life. 

The electrical energy of the cell is, generally speaking, 
a certain quantity and so long as it remains on ''open eir- 
cuit” none of the energy is drawn out. When the circuit 
is closed, however, energy is given off and the sum total is 
diminished correspondingly. It should be explained that 
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a ‘‘certain quantity” of energy in the cell is intended to 
imply definite service conditions—as these conditions vary 


the available energy will vary and between wide limits. 


In making a ‘‘Dry’’ cell the aim is to so construct it that 
there is a balance between the various chemical elements and 
so long as this balance is maintained. the eell is inert. When 
this balance is disturbed, either because of a closure of the 
eireuit through an external path, or interaction between the 
eontained chemicals a change will take place, which cuts 
down the available output. This interaction takes place 
when eclls are ‘fon shelf”, which means the period during 
whieh they are stored preceding placing in service. In the 
course of time it will be noted that both the E. M. F. and the 
internal resistanee have changed in such a way that less 
energy is available. 

It seems impossible to avoid this deterioration altogether 
for the reason that a large number of ingredients are used 
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and in practice it is impossible to have them chemically 
pure; some of the ingredients contain more impurities than 
others, as for instance, Manganese dioxide, a natural ore, 
which is a commercial article with 85% Mn02—the remain- 
ing 15% is made up of various impurities more or less ob- 
jectionable. The presence of impurities explains almost 
entirely why ‘‘Dry’’ cells are never without some degree of 
internal action producing harmful effects no matter how 
insignificant. 


For a time when cells are new these harmful effects seem 
to be of no particular importance but as time goes on their 
effect becomes more apparent and finally. after a consider- 
able period, cells when tested for available energy are found 
to have practically none. Some cells will deteriorate more 
rapidly than others and it is one of the problems of the 
manufacturer to reduce ‘‘shelf’’ action to the lowest prac- 
tical minimum. Efforts along this line have met with vary- 
ing degrees of suecess. Various expedients have been tried, 
the most obvious of which is to make the cells absolutely 
dry and supply moisture when they are put into service— 
this plan. however, has its serious drawbaeks. 


The question of providing a condition under which the 
maximum energy may be drawn from a cell is one which is 
not of practical interest but the question does not eonie up 
as to the number of watt-hours available under various 
service conditions. If the rate of discharge is too high then 
the cell will not have time to properly recuperate or de- 
polarize when the open circuit interval occurs. On the other 
hand if the rate of discharge is too low there is a tendeney 
for the cell to use itself up internally and thus restrict the 
amount available. In tests which we have made and from 
which this result is simply an inference it seems that if 
the energy is drawn out under ordinary working eonditions 
at such a rate that the cell is exhausted in a period of about 
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a month the maximum energy is obtained, but if the work 
is such that the time during which the cell is in service is 
extended over a vear the percentage of the maximum 
amount of energy available is considerably reduced. This 
fact is to be accounted for on the basis of the longer period 
during which internal chemical action producing no current 
is going on. It is not to be understood from this that a cell 
may not be depended upon for long periods of service, it 
simply means that a redueed watt-hour output. (which in 
itself may be more than sufficient for requirments) is to 
be expected. 


In making the above statement it has been assumed that 
average temperature conditions prevail. It is a well known 
fact that there is an increase of chemical action at high 
temperature and a decrease at low temperatures. Since the 
chemical aetion in a eell may. be considered of two kinds 
that is first useful action produeing flow of current. in the 
external eireuit and second harmful action, whieh euts down 
the efficiency of the cell it will be seen that the elimatie eon- 
dition under which the cell is stored or worked is very im- 
portant. On ''shelf"' a cell will deteriorate slowly at low 
temperatures and this deterioration will inerease as the tem- 
perature is Increased. Cells stored in a dry. atmosphere 
where the temperature is kept below the freezing point of 
water will probably show no appreciable deterioration, 
whereas at 100 degrees F. or above, the effeet of harmful 
action will be noted in a comparatively short period. Henee 
the desiralnlity of storing eells in cool plaees. Where cells 
are on light serviee requiring lyon a small energy drain 
it follows that the ratio of useless ehemieal aetion. esusinez 
decrease of available energy to useful chemieal action pro- 
ducing tlow of eurrent will be low at low temperatures and 
high at high temperatures. Where the rate of energy drain 


is high. then the temperature is not of so mueh importance 
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because the time during which harmful action ean take 
place is greatly reduced. It would be difficult to state this 
as a formula but the general law is quite definite. 


The internal resistence of cells does not seem to be ma- 
terially affected by wide temperature variations. In one 
instance I have noticed an increase of less than .1 of an ohm 
which the temperature changed from 100° F. above zero to 
25° F. below zero. This change of .1 of an ohm would cause 
a very large variation in the instantaneous am-meter but the 
ordinary 215x6 inch size is used almost exclusively in cir- 
cuits requiring less than one ampere. Where the current is 
only .1 of an ampere or less it will be seen that the increased 
resistance would absorb less than .01 of a volt. This would, 
of course, be insignificant in comparison to the total E. M. F. 


There is a characteristic difference between ‘‘Wet’’ and 
"Dry"! cells, in that the internal resistance enters as a very 
different factor in the two cases. The internal resistance of 
“Wet” cells in general is fairly constant, while that of 
"Dry'' cells is a constantly varying quantity. When a 
“Dry” cell is new, its internal resistance may be approxi- 
mately 1/20 of an ohm, and it increases from this up into the 
hundreds of ohms. The magnitude of the internal resistance 
of the ‘‘Dry’’ cell determines the age it has reached in its 
period of useful life. 


I am showing on the chart two sets of curves which bring 
out very strongly this factor of internal resistance. The 
test conditions were the closure of the cireuit nt certain 
intervals through an external resistance for a period of 
time which remained constant throughout the test. In the 
first set there is a high rate of energy diseharge and in the 
second a low rate. The ordinates of these curves are ex- 
pressed in volts and the abseissas in time. The three curves 
in each set marked A, B, and C. represent respectively 
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the E. M. F. on open circuit, the Potential Difference at the 
time of closure of the circuit through an external resistance 
and the Potential Difference at the end of a period, which is 
constant throughout the test. It will be seen from these 
curves that at the start the Potential Difference at the be- 
ginning of closed circuit and the Potential Difference at the 
end of the period are practically identieal. The E. M. F. 
curve is somewhat higher. As the cell is used. it will be 
noted that these eurves diverge. and if carried far enough. 
the lowest curve would finally touch the line indieating zero 
P. D. The high E. M. F. on open circuit is of no particular 
value, beeause it indicates a condition where no work ean 
be done. The instantaneous drop, when the eireuit is closed 
shows the magnitude of the internal resistanee when the 
current starts to flow. The difference between the potential 
at the beginning of the period of closed circuit and the 
potential at the end indicates to what extent the internal 
resistance increases, or the ‘‘practical polarization." These 
eurves give a very correct idea of the characteristics of the 
“Dry” cell. and from them may be deduced most of the 
data which should lead to the proper use under service eon- 
ditions, 


As will be seen from the chart the available energy from 
a eell decreases from the start. If the drain continues long 
enough the zero point will ultimately be reached. There 
is no reason why cells should not be left in circuit as long 
as they eontribute an E. M. F. to the eurrent flowing. but if 
the potential of individual eells is allowed to drop to a very 
considerable extent it will be necessary to correspondingly 
inerease the total number in series so that the required 
potential for working eonditions may be maintained. 


The determination of the point at which cells should be 
taken out is something that must depend on the particular 
service condition. If in telegraph work there is à permis- 
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sible variation in the current from 90 down to 60 mil-am- 
peres the average potential per cell could drop from 1.5 
volts to 1 volt.. When this point is reached the entire set 
must be replaced unless additions are made to the series. 
This expedient is often adopted and works out as follows: 
If there are 10 cells at the start giving a potential of 15 
volts (90 M. A.) then when the potential is only 10 volts 
(60 M. A.) the addition of 1 cell allows the average to 
eome down to .91 volts per cell, similarly the average for 
12 cells would be .833 volts, for 13 cells .769 volts, ete. 
Thus, cells ean be run down to lower averages and more 
of the total energy utilized. If, however, this plan is car- 
ried too far and cells are left in circuit until they reach the 
zero point they become resistances which simply increase 
the circuit resistance as though additional lengths of wire 
were inserted, additional work being thrown on the re- 
maining cells. I believe the best practice, is to set some 
potential difference at which the cells are to be taken out 
of circuit, thus preventing the number in series from be- 
coming excessive. 


I wish to call attention to the fact that if a sufficient 
number of cells to do the work are placed in a circuit a 
larger number is objectionable for the reason that too heavy 
a flow of current is produced. For instance, if 90 milliam- 
peres be sufficient to operate the apparatus, then the addi- 
tion of enough cells to bring the current up to 150 milli- 
amperes would be decidedly objectionable since the flow 
of current in the circuit tends only to draw energy from 
the cells at an excessive rate. Where ‘‘Drv’’ cells are 
used in circuits of widely varying resistance this fact points 
to the desirability of determining the necessary E. M. F. 
for each circuit and connecting the proper number of cells 
In series to give the required flow of current, 


If the circuit resistanee is known a voltmeter across the 
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terminal of the battery will show whether or not there is 
sufficient E, M. F., to produce the desired flow of current, 
or if the resistance is not known a mil-ammeter will serve 
the purpose equally well. 


I have understood that in general, for telegraph and 
block signal work, a current of 60 to 90 mil-amperes is 
required. If the proper number of cells are put in circuit 
to produce 90 milliamperes at the start, the cells may be 
run down to a point where their internal resistance will 
be such that only 60 milliamperes will flow. It has been 
found by experience that where ‘‘Dry’’ cells are installed 
as a unit," that is. a certain number in series which are 
all put in and taken out together, it is highly desirable to 
have cells uniform in quality and condition. One defective 
or run down cel! among fresh ones will drag the others down 
so that the set is unfit for serviee before the fresh cells 
have given out their normal amount. The greater the de. 
gree of uniformity the more satisfactory will be results. 


? 


The use of "Dry " cells in ** Multiple'' is sometimes of 
advantage where the current drains are heavy and frequent, 
It may be that two sets of cells in multiple will work more 
than twice as long as either set bv itself. A similar arrange- 
ment to meet similar conditions to connect sets so that. by 
means of a switch, one set ìs in circuit at a time, thus giv- 
ing the other set or sets time to recuperate. The adoption 


of plans like the above must be determined by conditions. 


I have mentioned the fact that after a time at average 
temperatures the deterioration of cells comes to be an ob- 
jeetionable factor, it follows from this that cells should he 
put into serviee as fresh as possible. If renewals are to be 
required after a certain period, it is best to get fresh cells 
from the maker, rather than to order a large stock and keep 
them on hand for use when needed. Cells may beeome very 
old, if kept in steek following this plan, and they will not 
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be found to be as satisfactory as the fresh ones. It is, of 
course, recognized that a certain number of cells must be 
kept in stock, but the number should be made as small as 
possible and they should be kept in as cool a place ag is 
available. 


Cells either in storage or service should also be pro- 
tected from moisture for the reason that short circuits may 
occur from the cartons, or paper boxes becoming saturated 
and forming conducting paths between the external sur- 
faces of adjacent cells. They should also be protected from 
dust and dirt, because conducting particles may form acci- 
dental short circuits. If an accidental cross occurs hetween 
leading wires, it is apparent that there will be a very heavy 
energy drain, sufficient perhaps to cause the wires to be- 
come red hot. A heavy drain of this kind is so much loss 
to the total available energy, just as much as a leak in a 
tank would diminish the quantity of the contained liquid. 
Other drains on the energy supply may be made by connect- 
ing up buzzers, bells, lamps or signals, which, of course, 
will tend to deerease the energy available for the cireuit in 
whieh it is desired to utilize the maximum amount, 


** Dry"! cells are liable to damage from rough handling. 
The wax used for sealing if cracked or broken tends to 
hasten the drying out of the interior. The resistance be- 
tween the zine cup and its lining may be so increased as 
to become a serious defect if the cell is subjected to pound- 
ing and there is also increased harmful chemieal action. 


My experience with battery gages is that they are not 
very reliable, and that their usefulness is confined prac- 
tically to detecting cells which have reached such a condi- 
tion that they should no longer be left in service. In the 
first place, their accuracy is no greater than should be ex- 
pected where the price they bring is taken into considera- 
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tion. Then, again, the method of making contact with ‘cell 
terminals causes the readings to be very variable. 

By varying the contact in applying battery gauges very 
wide variations in the reading may be made which of itself 
would be enough to make the instrument of questionable 
value. The position of the instrument and vibration are 
also factors which enter to determine the magnitude of the 
readings. 


There is this to be said, in favor of battery gauges and 
that is that where a certain gauge is used by an individual 
exclusively; he soon gets to understand the readings and 
can interpret them so as to obtain the best estimate of the 
condition of the cell which it is possible to obtain from the 
reading of the instrument, 


|. When it comes to a question of determining the relative 
merits of new cells the gauge is of practically no value, 
unless there are ‘‘defectives’’ which it is desired to find. 
The battery gauge test, however, is much to be preferred 
to the method sometimes used' of short circuiting cells 
through a wire on which an ordinary compass is placed and 
judging their condition by the magnitude of the deflection. 
A test of this nature is not only a heavy drain on the cell, 
but the ratio between current flowing and deflection is not 
constant. 


The best way to test cells in service is to allow the cur- 
rent to flow through its circuit under standard conditions 
and then to apply a high resistance voltmeter of good con- 
struction, noting the potential difference at the terminals of 
individual cells. By this method each eell will show what 
it is doing under regular working conditions. 


For testing new cells a high resistance voltmeter is desir- 
able to see if the E. M. F. is up to normal and the instan- 
taneous eurrent flowing through a low resistance ammeter 
will give a good indieation of the internal resistance. How- 
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ever, it does not always follow that the cell which will give 
the best service has the lowest interna] resistance. 


The question is often asked as to the quality of new 
eells of various makes or of various lots of the same make 
as determined by instrument readings. It is impossible to 
answer intelligently with only such limited data to go by. 
The only satisfactory determination is to give cells a closely 
observed service test and from results form conclusions. 
Cells must have time to show their staying qualities and 
these eannot be demonstrated in a moment. It is possible 
to make eells that will give remarkably good initial read- 
ings, but which have no staying qualities and the reverse 
is also true. The best plan for the user of dry cells is to 
determine by service tests the make adapted to his require- 
ments which he knows he ean best depend on as being re- 
liable in quality and in uniformity of grade, 


Mr. Fry has made a valuable investigation of actual eon- 
ditions found in railway telegraph and block signal work. 
His data shows that the average time of circuit closure is 
less than 5 minutes per day. This is reckoned on a basis of 
10 minutes total of telegraphing per day which would mean 
that there would not be more than 150 communications. As 
the open and closed fractions are respectivly 5/9 and 4/9 
the total closed period will not be over 5 minutes. The 
requirements as to flow of current are from 60 to 90 milli- 
amperes or say an average of 75. On this basis the watt- 
hours per cell per day would be expressed by— 

.075x5/60x1.25—.0078 

or for 1 year 

.0078x365—2.847 
on the assumption that the average voltage per cell is 1.25. 
Such an energy drain is very light and represents only a 
small portion of what would be obtained under ordinarily 
favorable conditions. 
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In the operation of telephones the conditions are more 
severe—it is of course necessary for current to flow during 
the entire time of speaking into the transmitter and through 
the transmitter resistance is constantly varying it cannot 
be said to approach open circuit as in telegraph transmis- 
sion. With high resistance transmitters a minimum of 140 
milliamperes is required and it may go as hibh as 320. 
With transmitters adapted for some railway work which 
have a lower resistance a current not less than 300 nor more 
than 600 milliamperes would be used—we may say roughly 
that 500 would be about the average working strength. I 
have no data as to the length of time per day during which 
a telephone would be used, but the magnitude of current 
flow and its continuity indicate the severe condition of 
battery drain. 


With the majority of telephone equipments for train 
dispatching now being recommended a key is associated 
with the transmitter and so arranged that when the user 
wishes to talk to the distant party, or in other words when 
the transmitter is in use, the key is depressed, thus closing 
the battery cireuit. During the period when the distant 
party is talking the button is released, thus opening the 
local transmitter circuit and saving the cells from a cur- 
rent drain during the time it is not required. A device of 
this kind is also of benefit from a transmission standpoint 
for the reason that if the cells are given intermittent ser- 
vice during conversation they will have a chance to recover, 
during the intervals of open cireuit and will maintain a 
more nearly constant voltage on the transmitter. 


I am indebted to Mr, Fry for a eireuit diagram show- 
ing a very ingenious arrangement of “Dry” cells used 
with a telegraph repeater. The arrangement is such that 
the current requirement of the ‘‘Dry’’ cell is reduced to a 
minimum and the current energy is used to the best advan- 
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tage. From the diagram it will be seen that only the set of 
‘‘Dry’’ cells on the receiving side is in service and that here 
the current flows only during the ''spaee'' or ‘‘open’’ period 
of the sending line. As the sending and receiving functions 
are alternated it will readily be understood from the dia- 
gram how the two sets of cells are alternately brought into 
action thus carrying the reduction of closed circuit periods 
to its limit. 

The numerous advantages of the dry cell for open cir- 
cuit work are now being appreciated. The wet cell former- 
ly used in telephone service has disappeared and with its 
exit has gone a source of annoyance and expense. The pos- 
sibility of having a certain quantity of electrical energy in 
a form requiring no attention for maintenance, giving out 
its energy as demanded and so cheap that it may be thrown 
away when no longer useful is almost ideal. As time goes 
on the field of applieation will eonstantly widen until all 
requirements for a small amount of electrical energy used 
intermittently over a long period will he taken eare of by 
the ‘‘Dry’’ cell. 


President: Gentlemen, this is a very interesting paper 
on a subject that all of us are very concerned in, much 
more so now than we were two or three years ago. We 
have had several papers on dry batteries in the past from 
Mr. Fry, and I think the Topie Committee very wisely se- 
leeted him to lead the diseussion on this paper. We will 
be very glad to hear from Mr. Fry. 


Mr. Fry: Mr. President and gentlemen: It will not 
be possible for me to add anything to the paper which has 
just been read, and I wish to refer only to the two prin- 
eipal items, one about the key which Mr. Loveridge sug- 
gests is being used by a number in a primary eireuit. We 
are adopting it for general use now in all our telephone 
train despatehing and other telephone railroad service. It 
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is Just as easy for an operator to press a key while he is 
talking as it is to work his telegraph key when he is send- 
ing. The objection to that is eliminated. His reference to 
that repeater; with reference to that, I intended to have 
brought some blue prints for this diagram with me, unfor- 
tunately I forgot. If any one wishes a copy of the diagram 
before the minutes are printed, I will be glad to send it to 
him. 


Without intending to detract from the value of that pa- 


- per, I want to give a little more information on the use of 


the dry battery. A little card I find here gives me what I 
wish to say; I will read a portion of it. 


We equipped 400 miles of road with 1,200 cells of dry 
battery, at 16 cents each, costing $192. If the same number 
of miles had been equipped with gravity battery it would 
have cost $400 for additional equipment, and at the present 
time, after two years maintenance, would have cost $1,600; 
or, if there had been required 800 cells for 400 miles of 
road, at $100 per mile it would have cost $1,400. It has cost 
$192, the original cost and maintenance for two years, 
$1,400,—$700 a year, or approximately $150.75 per mile per 
annum for maintenance, 


When we first eoneluded to find out something about 
the use of the dry battery, we were not thoroughly posted. 
The paper he has given us today will serve to give us all 
more of an idea of its workings, and we sought simply to 
try some experiments with the view of determining to some 
extent the life of a dry battery. As we understood it be- 
fore, we estimated that a dry battery used in connection 
with a lot of wire, if it lasted nine months would be bene- 
fieial. It lasted three vears. I find that there is coming 
before us at all times something new, some new avenue for 
the use of the dry battery, 
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In connection with the automatic repeater, which I wish 
to say is a success, it 1s always prompt, always on tap and 
ean be set quickly, in any place, and it will work at ter- 
minals or at cross lines. Yesterday I diseovered a new 
type of automatic repeater, which I saw on exhibition here. 
That repeater in its original state was intended to work at 
terminals. The young man who presents it has arranged 
it so that it will work at cross lines or at the junction of 
a branch of main line. I suggested to him that the intro- 
duction of a dry battery in place of another battery would 
operate it successfully; so his automatice repeater, which 
appears to me to be all right, will work successfully by the 
use of a dry battery as well as any other. 


There is nothing else, Mr. President, I ean say on this 
subjeet; [ would rather leave the matter as it stands now 
for diseussion of the paper. 


President: Gentlemen: The Topic Committee has se- 
lected Mr. Walstrum to continue the discussion, but he is 
not present, and it is now open for general discussion. 


Mr. Ryder: "There is one point in eonnection with the 
use of the dry battery, and partieularly its extensive use in 
train despateh work, that is decidedly interesting, and. 
one on which there does not seem to be a very great deal 
of knowledge, and I am going to ask Mr. Loveridge. or any 
one else present, if they ean enlighten us on that point. 
Recognizing the fact that it was going to be something of 
a problem to maintain so many cells, distributed over the 
section of line necessary on a train or other similar circuit, 
it occurred to me that the use of a larger cell would be 
economical. Now we have been making some use of the 
larger cell. I do not believe that our use could be dignified 
by the term ''experiment;" we have not watched it close 
enough for that designation, but such information has come 
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to us as would indicate that the expected increased length 
of life of the larger cell did not equal the increased cost, 
and I would like to know whether it is reasonable for us 
to expect that condition. i 


Mr. Loveridge: I cannot make any very definite state- 
ments as to whether or not the large cell could be advan- 
tageously employed.’ The large cell has the characteristic 
of furnishing a larger amount of energy than is to be ob- 
tained from the small cell. Now if the energy drain is 
roing to be so great that it requires the large cell to meet 
it, it is possible that it would be more profitably employed 
than the small cell: if the small cell meets the requirements 
of the energy drain, then there is no use putting in a big 
eell. That is a question that would depend upon the actual 
conditions under which you intended to use the dry cell, a 
question to be determined on the rate of energy drain. The 
ordinary small dry cell, a 215x6 inch size, is capable of giv- 
ing out about, we will say, 20 Watt hours. Now in the illus- 
tration I used where about 2.85 Watt hours were used in 
a year, it is seen from that that there would be no neces- 
sity of putting in the large cell, but if there were conditions 
requiring a much more heavy drain, perhaps a large cell 
would be desirable, 


Mr. Ryder: You realize that there is another factor 
that enters into this proposition, and that is the labor and 
expense of renewal, and I realize that probably the best we 
ean do is to hazard a guess at the proposition at the present 
time. I was in hopes that somebody was a better guesser 
than I am. 


President: I might say, gentlemen, that in our equip- 
ment we use the small cell. The equipment requires only 
one cell for a speaking transmission, but in order to pro- 


vide for a longer life and greater storage we put three cells 
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in multiple. Some of these cells that were installed last 
June have just finished their work; some became defective 
in about three or four months. The experience showed 
that there was a great variation in the work given out by 
the cell. I might say that this circuit is a very busy one. 
They have handled, during an eight hour drag, as high as 
87 orders, I think it was, and during the 24 hours for the 
three drags we have had over 201 orders for the 24 hours. 
That covered, of course, a considerable period, of the day 
when there was practically no work at all on the line. A 
good average of practically 1014 orders per hour, I think, 
is pretty frequent use of the telephone equipment, and for 
cells to stand up under that work at points where consider- 
able of the work was done, for one vear, shows up very 
favorably in use of the dry battery. 


Mr. Ryder: I wonld like to ask Mr. Loveridge if he can 
give us the capacity of the larger type of cell known as 
No, 1015. 

Mr. Loveridge: J cannot give that definitely without 
knowing the definite conditions. It requires a definite work- 
ing condition to be able to judge. The energy of the large 
cell is about twice that of the small cell. It would be a 
40 Watt hour. The cost of the large cell is about three 
times the cost of the small cell, and you can make three 
renewals of the smali dry cells in place of one large. The 
eost of replacing cells is sometimes a bigger factor than 
the cost of the cells themselves. If you have to involve the 
expense of several dollars to replace 50 cents worth of dry 
cells, it does not make much difference what you put in, 
and a large cell, would, of course, be cheaper under such 
conditions. but these are all eonditions that must be con- 
sidered in relation to the use that you are contemplating 
making of the dry cell. 
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President: The condition I mentioned of my knowledge, 
was three cells in multiple, how does that compare with 
using the one larger cell? 


Mr. Loveridge: That would give practically the same 
amount of energy. 


Mr. Green: I would ask whether two No. 6 would not 
accomplish the same result, or at least furnish the same 
quantity and at considerably less expense. 


Mr. Loveridge: They would probably furnish a greater 
amount of energy at small cost. 


Mr. Groce: I would like to ask if any of the members 
have noticed any depreciation in the quality of dry cells that 
have been secured within the past year. I noticed our Pur- 
chasing Agent has been securing bids as low as 111% cents 
on a small cell where we paid about 16 or 17 cents a year 
ago, and this covers these different makes of small cells. 


About five years ago we installed about 175 block offices 
where we had control blocks operated by a battery at each 
station, and on an initia] installation we used on two dis- 
tricts potash cells on some districts and some of the districts 
we used dry cells, averaging about two minutes service 8 
day. We have a district calling service at the present time 
that, as near as I ean figure, we are using about eight min- 
utes per day, and I therefore figure that we should expect 
from the dry cells about 25% of the life that we did under 
the bloek service, which was equal for a six months service 
on dry cells. As a matter of fact, we get less than three 
months service before they gave out, and unless we robbed 
al the manufaeturers of all the old stuff they have had on 
their shelves for two or three vears, there must be some 
change in the quality of the cells. Our current. conditions 
were the same. The line is longer, but the quantity is the 
same. 
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Mr. Loveridge: Where dry cells are used there is no 
way of telling when the lines have run down, and it is quite 
possible that there may be some condition that is not recog- 
nized that will drain energy at a rate greater than it would 
seem that it 1s taking. The cell will give up its energy 
whenever it has any chance to do so, and when it gives it 
up it is gone, so that external conditions, like an extra short 
circuit, or things of that kind, or perhaps an accidental 
closure of the path through a decreased resistance will make 
an energy drain that is not taken into consideration. You 
have to take into consideration every drain on the cell, 


Mr. Groce: We had both experiences, though, isolating 
them. 


President: Mr. Davis, have you anything to offer? 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk a long 
time about the dry battery proposition, as we are all inter- 
ested in it. However, we are short of time at these meet-: 
ings. I hope some day we will eome and not have to hurry. 

Inasmuch as the gentlemen who have written the other 
papers on our programme are not present, much as I dis- 
like to do it, I will move that the papers be printed in ac- 
eordanee with the copies of them that we have, and that the 
reading of them be dispensed with, on account of the limited 
amount of time that we have to work. 

(The above motion, being duly seconded by Mr. Griffith, 
was carried.) | 


STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT. 


By E. J. Little. 
Supt. Telegraph, Great Northern Ry. 


I am at a loss to understand why the Topie Committee 
should have selected us as the victim in connection with 
this subjeet, unless, peradventure, they were eognizant of 
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one of our past sins, which was the habit of purchasing tele- 


phone equipment more for its good looks and cheapness than 
for its good qualities. 


No doubt many of us have been too prone to purchase 
various types of instruments in the past twelve or fifteen 
years from the numerous manufaeturers, large and small, 
simply because it had some small improvement over that of 
some other make which we had previously purchased. The 
result has been that our lines are equipped with a conglom- 
eration of ‘‘devices’’, added from time to time as our system 
grew and additional facilities were necessary. 


This has been the cause of complaints and criticism from 
other Departments, to say nathing of the troubles of our 


linemen in endeavoring to keep the lines in working condi- 
tion. 


An inspection of our telephone lines a few years ago 
developed the fact that four or five different types of in- 
struments had been installed on some of them; a few Via- 
duet, a Victor, a Standard, an Erickson and perchance a 
Stromberg-Carlson or a Kellogg. None of the parts of one 
would fit the same part of another, and as the Division 
Lineman was unable, in a great many instances, to make 
repairs, not having the necessary material on hand, the 
defective instruments were shipped in and new ones ordered 
to replace them. In a great many cases the defective in- 
strument was placed in the scrap heap as the cost of new 
parts. with express charges, would not justify us in making 
repairs. Had our equipment been all of the same kind or 
rather, had we adopted a standard there would have been 
little or no loss, as the parts of the instruments that were not 
defeetive eould have been utilized in making repairs. This 


is one very good reason why we should standardize our 
equipment, 
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I presume many of you have had somewhat similar ex- 
perience and, no doubt, you will agree with me that the 
question of standardizing equipment is one worthy of close 
study and consideration not only in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, but in all other Departments of a railroad as well. 


More especially is this true of the Telegraph Department 
now that the telephone is displacing, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the telegraph equipment both for train dispatching pur- 
poses and for the handling of commercial and railroad 
telegrams. 


Unlike the common Morse instruments used for single 
transmission, the telephone and the various selective devices 
now on the market are of more or less intricate construction, 
requiring much more intelligent supervision than the tele- 
graph or the ordinary telephone, and when we consider the 
fact that this equipment will, to a certain extent, be placed 
in charge of the ordinary telegraph repairmen who have had 
little or no experience in the maintenance thereof, the im- 
portance of having the least variety of these devices cannot 
be over estimated. 


Where our equipment is standardized, it will be a very 
easy proposition to educate these men in the installation and 
maintenanee of the apparatus, enabling us to materially 
reduce the cost of operation, as it will avoid the necessity 
of employing a foree of skilled telephone men, not only to 
install, but to make ordinary repairs and remove trouble. 


It ean be readily seen that if your equipment is not 
standardized and your line is equipped with a variety of 
seleetive and telephone apparatus, all having a different 
method of wiring, adjustment, ete., the matter of educating 
vour Division line repairmen is going to be a very diffieult 
one. 


This is more especially true where we are continually 
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making changes in our repair forces, which makes it neces- 
sary to educate new men at frequent intervals. 


After a few practical demonstrations the average lineman 
is generally able to absorb the information imparted to him 
as to the manner of installing, testing out and locating de- 
fects, adjusting and cleaning the various contacts, and 
where your equipment is all of the same pattern, wiring, 
etc., identical in all offices, this means not only the prompt 
removal of trouble and restoration of your service, but also 
economy in operation of your train service, and as stated 
before, obviates the necessity of maintaining a force of 
skilled electricians as repairmen. 


While I recognize the fact that in the present state of 
evolution of the selective signalling devices, it may not be 
practicable or desirable to standardize this part of your 
equipment, I am of the opinion that we should standardize 
the other portion of the apparatus, i. e., the telephone trans- 
mitter, receiver and all other apparatus that is not part of 
the seleetive signalling device. 


In addition to the question of the labor eost of main- 
tenanee, is the one of the eost of material which is necessary 
to keep in stoek at various points on the line to replace 
defeetive parts of the telephone equipment. 


Although the greatest of eare may be exercised in the 
manufacture, and the elosest inspeetion by skilled mechanies 
and electricians made. of the apparatus before shipment, 
defects are liable to develop from time to time; damage may 
-be eaused by careless handling or maliciousness on part of 
employes; lightning may burn out or practically destroy 
certain parts; or, which frequently occurs. the damage may 
have been oceasioned in transit from the factory to point of 


destination. 


The amount of such stock, material or parts will depend 
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on the number of stations equipped. If your equipment is 
not standardized, it ean be readily seen that a large variety 
of material will have to be purchased for the purpose 
mentioned above. This not only means considerable money 
tied up. but is very liable to cause confusion and delay in 
shipping out replacements, through misunderstanding on 
part cf shipping clerk as to just what make or style of 
apparatus the parts ordered are intended for. 


So far as our system is concerned the Managers of our 
Relay Offiees will have charge of the telephone train dis- 
patching ecirenits; will keep the necessary stock on hand to 
replace defective parts and will furnish such parts to 
Division Linemen from time to time, when ealled for. 


In regard to standard equipment for our telegraph ser- 
vice, fortunately. (or possibly unfortunately) the Telegraph 
Company furnishes all of our equipment for telegraph wires 
and we are generally compelled to take whatever they decide 


to furnish. 


We have however, adopted,a standard arrangement for 
installing the switehboards in our larger terminal stations 
where brick or stone is used in eonstruetion. Our wires are 
eondueted into the building in lorieated pipe, plaeed in 
an eight inch tile conduit. A recess 3x3 inches, 6 inches 
deep, is provided in a eonvenient location inside the office, 
from which conduits lead to the basement and to the instru- 
ment table. An adjustable steel frame is provided to which 
the switchboard is attached, and that part of the face of the 
recess not taken up by the switchboard is filled with oak 


panelling. 


The adjustable steel frame is hinged to one side of the 
steel frame of the recess, so as to permit of the inspection 
of wires. The cable leading from the pole line is connected 
to a distributing board and the wires eondueted from the 
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distributing board to switchboard binding pest with flexible 
wire spiraled. 


Blueprint of the steel frame and recess attached. 


CENSORSHIP OF RAILROAD TELEGRAMS. 


By J. G. Jennings. 
Sup’t Telegraph, Rock Island Lines. 


When I was requested by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Topics to prepare a paper on '' The Necessity of Censoring 
Railroad Telegrams’’ it seemed to me, at first thought, so 
much had been said and written on this subject that it 
eould no longer be treated as a matter for interesting con- 
sideration by our members. On second thought, however, 
I realized that while it may be an old subject it should 
always be a new and very live one to keep before us at all 
times. Therefore, I will begin by saying that there are a 
great many angles in the censorship business to be con- 
sidered before undertaking it: 


First: You must have the active support of your superior 
officer. Without this very essential aid a censorship system 
may as well not be started. 


Second: Once started, never let up. If you do, the usual 
mass of useless and unnecessary stuff, some of which would 
‘answer every purpose if sent by train mail, will be offered 
again within a very short time for transmission by wire. 


All Telegraph Superintendents must realize how difficult 
it would be to organize and maintain a perfeet censorship 
system unless the principal relay offices are under the 
direet jurisdiction. of the Telegraph Department. For in- 
stance, take an office where the Division Superintendent, 
Trainmaster, Chief Dispatcher and other Division Officials 


are located—the operators reporting direet to the Chief 
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Dispatcher. If the operators at such a point are wise (and 
they generally are) they would hesitate a long time before 
sending in a single message, even though they see at a glance 
that the message could be handled as a mailgram without 
detriment to the business. On the other hand, if the 
Manager at that office reports to the Superintendent of 
Telegraph he is, in a great measure, free from the petty 
persecutions operators reporting to the Chief Dispatcher 
would be subjected to. if he endeavored to carry out a 
general order to forward all messages to the Superintendent 
of Telegraph (after being sent over the wire), which, in 
' his judgment, could have gone by train mail without 
detriment to the Company's interests. 


On the Rock Island Lines we have Managers at praeti- 
eally all of the Genera] Superintendents' and Division Sup- 
erintendents’ headquarters, reporting direct to the head of 
the Telegraph Department; and we can keep a pretty ae- 
curate check on every message handled on the wires. both 
through and local. 


These Managers have instructions to go through their 
files daily, pick out all telegrams which appear to be unnec- 
sary to be transmitted by wire. and forward them to the 
Superintendent of Telegraph. We do. of course, depend 
in a way upon the Managers to properly censor all business 
handled at their offices. but not entirely so. Every time 
one of the Telegraph Department Staff is at any of our 
relay offices he considers it a part of his inspection trip to 
go through the back files. picking out several days’ business 
at random and see whether or not the Managers are follow- 
ing instructions. We have. at times. found casas where a 
Manager may. through a personal friendly feeling towards a 
Division Official, suffer from defective eve-sight in sorting 
out telegrams when he seans those sent by that particular 


friend of his: but when he knows that one of my assistants 
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or myself are lable to drop in any time to check him up he 
is pretty apt to keep his eye-sight up to standard at all 
times. 


This censorship system is something we watch very 
closely on the Rock Island, and if we do not receive a bunch 
of telegrams from each one of our Managers at certain 
intervals we find out the reason. 


When these messages are received in my office one of my 
assistants goes through them carefully, and if in his judg- 
ment any of them will pass muster as telegrams they are 
returned to the Manager. The others are sorted and one of 
our blank forms bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
General Manager or Second Vice-President is filled out, 
affixed to the telegrams in question, and forwarded to the 
sender for explanation. The blank signed by the General 
Manager for offenders in the Operating Department and by 
the Seeond Vice-President for the Traffic and other Depart- 
ments. These forms are numbered and written up in dupli- 
eate, the original being mailed direet to the official con- 
cerned with the telegrams in question, the duplicate being 
retained in my office; and if, after a reasonable time, the 
original is not returned we send an urger for it, signed by 
the General Manager or the Second Vice-President. Pre- 
vious to adopting this plan all officials and representatives 
were notified by the heads of their respective Departments 
to eurtail their telegraphing over Railroad wires to the 
minimum, as in a way it eosts just as mueh to send 
messages via Railroad wires as it did via the wires of the 
Commercial Telegraph Companies. The cireular letters were 
worded in such a manner as to leave no doubt upon the 
minds of those who received them as to the meaning of those 
instructions, and we immediately experienced a decided 
slump in the total number of telegrams handled. It was 
not long, however, before the unnecessary matter filed eom- 
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menced to increase, and we then went after the offenders 
with the forms referred to, with the most gratifying results. 


General Superintendents, Division Superintendents and 
others in the Operating Department, know if they file a 
message for transmission that does not pass inspection an 
explanation for violating previous instructions will be de- 
manded by the General Manager. The same also applies to 
violations by representatives in the Traffic Department, 
explanations for which must be made to the Second Vice- 
President. They also know, by past experience, that it is 
not an easy matter to ‘‘hoodwink’’ these officials into ac- 


eepting a perfunctory reply, as they often require a detailed . 


explanation of the whole transaction leading up to the send- 
ing of certain telegrams, and they have found it is not an 
easy matter to satisfy the General Manager and Second Vice- 
President, as they have to be shown; and having this in 
mind, almost without exception, all of our officials. when the 
possible necessity of sending a message occurs to them, 
weigh the question very carefully before deciding to file it 
for wire transmission. 


We do not stop on the censoring of telegrams alone, but 
we censor even legimate telegrams as to the number of 
words contained therein. In the adoption of this practice 
we have saved thousands of unnecessary words being trans- 
mitted and the great money maker, Time, which is applied 
to other important telegrams, making the service highly 
efficient. In other words, we endeavor to impress upon the 
mind of the maker of the telegram that it is purely a busi- 
ness proposition, and that it is unnecessary to display any 
Chesterfield characteristics whatever in its make-up; the 
words ‘‘please’’, ‘‘kindly’’, ete., as well as the ‘‘two’’ and 
‘‘three’’ letter words are eliminated and the telegram, 
when filed, is in as few words as is practical to the full 
understanding of the receiver. 
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We have three grades of telegrams. namely, Pink, Rush 
and Ordinary, and the operators are expected, and it is their 
duty, to sean their files and see that the ‘‘Rush’’ telegrams 
do not get buried under the Ordinary. or take their turn 
telegrams. 


The ‘‘Pink” telegram privilege is confined to the General 
Superintendents and higher officials only, and this high class 
business is not permitted to even see a ''hook"', as it is 
handed direet to the operator on the wire it belongs and 
takes preferenee over other telegrams, and no exeuse, other 
than wire failure, will be accepted for delay in transmission. 
This being true, we can handle a ‘‘ Pink" telegram from the 
General Office in Chicago to any General Superintendent on 
the Great Rock Island Lines within a space of five minutes, 
one of whom being located in Fort Worth, Texas. 


In the wind-up will say, we all know ‘‘Information is the 
life of Transportation’’, and on a big system like the Rock 
Island, with its five trunk lines. composed of magnificent 
distanees, it is highly essential that good prompt telegraph 
service be maintained, and it ean be accomplished by keeping 
Mailgrams, as it were, that are filed as telegrams, down to 
the minimum at all times, and censorship is the secret of 


such service. 


DISCUSSION OF MR, JENNING’S PAPER ON ''CEN- 
SORSHIP OF RAILROAD TELEGRAMS.” 


By F. E. Bentley. Supt, Telegraph, Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Jennings has eovered the subjeet completely and 
there is little to adsl, excepting that, in my opinion, the 
censorship should commence before the message reaches the 
telegraph office, and that the constant supervision neces- 
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sary to censer those messages which do pass the outposts 
might be made more automatic and effective, 


At some offices where many telegrams are originated, 
young clerks have about the same mystic hunch to try their 
hand at writing telegrams as the average embryo operator 
feels in showing his ability to send them, and the lengthier 
the message the more pleasing the past-time, neither the 
elerk nor operator being competent to realize the importance 
of briefness or to recognize mailgram matter. 


The support of the superior officer which Mr. Jennings 
denotes as the first essential aid would, therefore, better 
start at such offices by having someone delegated who is 
interested in curtailing the expense and can see an item of 
cost beyond his own department, to pass on every telegram 
written by clerks in his charge. This should be the chief 
clerk or his first assistant. The influence created by this 
plan would result in greater care on the part of the clerks | 
to avoid mistakes that might need the telegraph to correct, 
and at the same time restriet the use of the telegraph to 
only that business whieh demands immediate attention and 
cannot as well be handled by mail or telephone. A censor 
of this character could by hints and precepts show how 
telegrams may be abbreviated into the smallest possible 
number of words. This latter feature (so closely held in 
mind by writers of commercial messages for which they 
pay according to the count of words) is little thought of 
by originators of railroad messages. 


The superior officer might help much more, especially in 
cities where good telephone service is maintained, by in- 
structing all concerned that the telephone should be used 
for city messages where quick communication is desired and 
that a record may be as well made of a telephone message 
as of a telegram. 
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It is said that the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale had a 
set of rules which he believed every writer should follow: 


1. Know what you want to say. 

2. Say it, 

3. Use your own language, 

4. Leave out the fine passages. 

9. A short word is better than a long one. 


6. The fewer words, other things being equal, the 
better, 


7. Cut it to pieces, 


These same rules could well be applied by writers of 
telegrams and this one might be added: ‘‘When starting 
to write a telegram, eut it out altogether, if possible, and 
use the mail service or the telphone."' 


President: This completes the reading of the papers. I 
hoped that my sueeessor would take eare of a small matter, 
but it is approaching the noon hour and I want to give a 
ehanee for the committee I propose appointing to get to- 
gether, so think it would be best to name the committee now, 
that is, the committee on resolutions of thanks to the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph Companies. and others, 
ineluding our Entertainment Committee, resolutions of 
thanks to those for their benefits received during this ses- 
sion. I will ask to serye on that committee: 


Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Chenery, 
Mr. Griffith. 
If these gentlemen will kindly consent and bring in reso- 


lutions for approval this afternoon, we would be very much 
pleased. 


Now, gentlemen, having eompleted the reading of papers 
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leaves the order open for new business. Is there any new 
business to be brought before the meeting? 


Secretary: I move that we adjourn to meet at 1:15. 
(The above motion, duly seconded by Mr, Davis, was ear- 
ried. ) 


(Adjournment. ) 


FIFTH SESSION, 


The meeting was called to order at 1:20 P. M., Thurs- 
day, President Camp in the chair. 


President: We are under the head of new business. 
Coming under that head we will have to take up the place 
of next meeting, as there is no provision made, and, as you 
are all aware, we decided to reconvene so as to hold a 
special session at 1:30, while waiting for 1:30, so as to 
give every one a chance to be here, if any member present 
has anything to offer under the head of new business, please 
bring it forward now. 
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MEMORIAL. 


President: Gentlemen, the hour of 1:30 has ar- 
rived. In view of the fact that the funeral of the late 
Mr. Millington takes place at 2:30, Eastern time, and 
is now supposed to be in progress, we will take up the 
remarks on Mr. Millington first. I hardly know who 
to eall on who has been his most most intimate friends 
in this Association; maybe some of you gentlemen who 
are better aequainted ean suggest one of the members. 
Mr. Kinsman, would you make some remarks regard- 
ing Mr. Millington? i 


Mr. Kinsman: It has not been my good fortune 
to be intimately aequainted with Mr. Millington, but 
I have had some business relations with Mr, Milling- 
ton of the most pleasant sort, and have always found 
him to he not only a gentleman, a man of the greatest 
refinement and of strong character and of ability in 
his profession, but a man of the tenderest sympathy 45 
well, a man who in his family relation seemed to meet 
every requirement of the true and refined gentleman. 
As I say, it was not my happiness to have known him 
as intimately as I would like, but I have felt v €** 
deeply his sudden taking away and I do wish tha t l 
might be able to express to the members of this A 0- 


ciation and our guests what my real feeling is zend 
what the lass is to this Association, of which he -~#45 
a most active and able member, I know there are 
many others here who have the ability and the ha p PY 
honor of speaking about this before you in a m each 


more comprehensive and feeling way than I am za ble 
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to, and I would like to hear some remarks from Mr. 
Selden. 


Mr. Selden: Mr. President: I was not fortunate 
in knowing Mr. Millington, you might say, at all. I 
met him but twice in my life, but what Mr. Kinsman 
has said about him meets exactly what my views were 
in reference to him. He was genial and gentlemanly 
in every way, and was an ever hard worker. He was 
very much interested in the Association and in every- 
thing that he could do to contribute to its success. I 
am sorry we were not thrust together more because 
even in my brief acquaintance I received considerable 
good from his companionship. 


President: Are there any other members present 
of the committee on which he was? Mr, Davis. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. President: I was in the St. 
George Hotel at Evansville, Indiana, about four years 
ago and I accidentally met a gentleman whose name I 
have forgotten, but he told me that his home was in 
Detroit. When he learned that I was a Superintend- 
ent of Telegraph he asked me if I had ever met Mr. 
E, H. Millington, of the Michigan Central. At that 
time I had not met Mr, Millington, and when I told 
His remarks 


?2 


him so, his reply was, You ought to. 
concerning Mr. Millington at that time were as com- 
plimentary as I have ever heard of any man. Later 
I had the pleasure of meeting the gentleman, and 
probably we have met twice a year since then. At ev- 
ery meeting I have found something in Mr. Millington 
to substantiate the statement made by his friend, 
whom I met in Evansvilie, and I think that every mem- 
ber of this Association today holds in very hieh esteem 
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the memory of a man whom we ean rightly consider 
one of our best and most substantial friends and mem- 
bers. 


Mr. Kinsman: Mr. President: We have Mr. 
Francis here, of the telephone company, and I think 
he has had some business relations with Mr. Milling- 
ton, and perhaps can speak a few words of interest. 


Mr. Francis: I have known Mr. Millington for 
several years, and I have always found him a perfect 
gentleman in every one of our dealings, and every body 
else that I ever heard speak of Mr. Millington has 
spoken in these same terms. He was a man who was 
always after the best interests, seeking knowledge 
from the others. Our dealings were always pleasant. 
and I was always glad to see him. Whenever he eame 
to Chicago he always made an effort to hunt me up. 
and we spent many pleasant hours together, 


Seeretary Drew: I met Mr. Millington more fre- 
quently since he was appointed Chairman of the Con- 
mittee of Arrangements than I had heretofore, al- 
though I had met him several times at our various 
meetings, and the interest he took in these meetings of 
the Association was something that was very marked. 
He came to Chieago several times just to talk about V. 
He was so desirous that everything should be d ©% 
thet could possibly be done, and he began so earls” in 
the vear. Finally one time I said to him: ‘ ; Why. 
Mr. Millineton, vou have got lots of tine; don't be in 
a hurry, vou ean have plenty of time to make wou 
arrangements," But wasn't it fortunate that anxiety 
of his to have the thine done was carried out so eer 2 


pletely that. when he was taken sick and was remo wed 
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from his active field, practically everything had been 
done except the little details that were arranged after- 
wards by the other inembers of the committee. When 
he went from Detroit to St. Thomas on account of his 
ill health, he wrote me a letter on the train in which 
he said that he hoped he would soon be able to take up 
the work again, but that he was obliged to go away 
for a rest and change on account of his illness. ‘“‘But,” 
he said, **I have done everything that could be done to 
arrange up to this time for all of the arrangements 
necessary for the meeting of the Association, and I 
hope,"' he said, ‘‘that everything will go on all right.” 
Knowing how a thing like that sometimes weighs on 
a man's mind, I immediately wrote him a letter and 
told him not to give himself a minute’s anxiety about 
the arrangements for this meeting; that he had so 
thoroughly planned it and had done it so far ahead 
of time that evervthing was done that could have 
been done up to that time, and that he was not to 
give himself any eare about that at all, that every- 
thing here would go along all right, and that we 
thanked him for what he had done up to that time. 
That. of eourse, was the last that we heard of our dear 
friend. He was so quiet and so reticent that he was 
perhaps a little hard to ge acquainted with, but after 
you got aequainted with the man vou could but ad- 
mire him for his many solid qualities and his high 
principles. We will miss him very much in this Asso- 


eiation. 
Mr. Griffith: It is difficult, Mr. President, for 
any of us to express our true feelings at this time. 


We have been associated with Mr. Millineton through 
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this organization for 1nany years, and we have had the 
pleasure of meeting him many times. It was my pleas- 
ure to be in this city some six weeks ago and I ealled, 
of course, at Mr. Millington' s office to pay my respects, 
and I was grieved to learn from his Chief Clerk that 
Mr. Millington was in St. Thomas and somewhat in- 
eapaeitated, and I learned at that visit, too, that not- 
withstanding the illness of the man, that he still held 
on with that persisteney which has eharaeterized all 
his life, in an effort to keep up the strings whieh he 
held. I was so mueh interested in that matter that I 
talked with several of the Michigan Central offieial of 
the town, and they told me that Mr, Millington had to 
be driven from his offiee, that they had to take him 
away against his own will in order to give him the 
rest that his physical body required. E mention this 
to further confirm the belief of the knowledge that all 
have of the man, that in any of his undertakings he 
was so thorough that his own discomfort or his own 
ability was a second consideration, and I believe when 
we find a character of that kind it appeals to us very 
strongly. Trio, it is a principle that pervades every- 
where in the railroad service: it is a thought and a 
character that is endued in all of us, but here is a 
man who stood out particularly in that line, and he set 
for the younger element an example that I hope will 
be followed in their eareer, 


Mr. Chenery: I only wish, Mr. President, that it 
were possible for me to put in words the feeling of 
respect and admiration I hold for Mr. Millington. I 
have had no direct business connection with him ex- 
cept through the Association, and I do not remember 
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at this time that Mr. Millington ever stayed away 
from a called meeting of the Western division, and I | 
know at every meeting he lent his aid to making it a 
sueeess. The last time we were together was at the 
St. Louis meeting in February, when he showed a 
great interest in the subjeet and before that meeting 
he remained over and contributed to the success of 
the railway demonstrating where train despatching 
by telephone was held. In any dealings with Mr. Mil- 
lington I have always sized him up as an example 
that we should all try and follow. I have expressed 
my thoughts in this way of him: That he was what 
we term a thorough Christian gentleman, although I 
know nothing of his home life or his ehureh connec- 
tions. I sometimes wonder if a great many of us rail- 
road men give as much thought to the inevitable as 
we should, but it is brought home to us very foreibly 
by the death of Mr. Millington on the eve of this ap- 
proaching annual meeting. I do not believe that any 
one could leave the Association with more sorrowing 
friends than Mr. Millington. 


Mr. Ashald: To show in just a feeble way how 
Mr. Millington stood with his ‘own management, I 
would like to state that when I answered his eall for 
a meeting of the Entertainment Committee, I was 
met by Mr, Hall, the Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of the Michigan Central, who told me of Mr. 
Millington’s inability to be present and take charge 
as Chairman, and also said that the Passenger Depart- 
ment was instrueted by the General Manager to take 


up this work of Mr. Millington's and to carry it to its 


ultimate conclusion in the best possible manner that 
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they could,—that is, to carry out the work that he was 
to do as nearly as possible in the manner that he would 
have done it. He also stated, as has been announced 
by some one else here, that they actually had to drive 
Mr. Millington away from his office, and that he was 
personally instrueted by the General Manager to see 
that Mr. Millington was kept away from his work, and 
that he be made to forget all about his duties, and 
that he was instructed to say to him that his work 
would be taken eare of, and that he was to give himself 
no eoneern whatever about the work; whether he was 
away one week, one month or one year—it was all 
right: that they were to impress that fact upon him, 
and that shows how he stood with his management. 


Mr. Taskar: Although Mr. Millington and I lived 
here in Detroit, and within three blocks of each other, 
we have only met about three times, and there has 
been times that I tried to get hold of him and he would 
be busy somewhere, and he was a man who was al- 
ways busy most of his time. He has been over to our 
offiee on more than one oeeasion that we had a little 
visit there, and he wanted me to come down and see 
how his train despatehineg apparatus was working, and 
I have often heard from the Michigan Central officials. 
with some of whom I am aequainted. and they all 
spoke very highly of Mr. Millington. I was not very 
much acquainted with him, but I think that he was a 
good man and he had the interest of his work at heart. 


President. Camp: I might say that I have met Mr. 


Millington on a few occasions outside of the meetings 


of this Association, at the Canadian Railway Commis- 


sion. and on those oeeasions he showed the same thor- 
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ough knowledge of the subject under consideration as 
he has at the meetings of our Association. I have had 
no oeeasion to meet him outside of these few times, but 
from what I saw of him then I came to the conclusion 
that he is a very square, hard-working man. 


Mr. Taltavall: I simply wish to add my sorrow to 
what has heen already said in regard to Mr. Milling- 
ton. I knew, as Mr. Drew has stated, that his heart 
was in this meeting. He wrote me on several occa- 
sions stating that he wanted us to co-operate with him 
so that there would be a large attendance at the De- 
troit meeting, so that he could show as much hospital- 
ity to those who attended as was possible, and even up 
to two weeks ago I received a letter from him, through 
his Chief Clerk; he dietated it at his home in St, Thom- 
as, stating that he would be on hand to greet the mem- 
bers. He says: ‘‘I am under the weather now, but.” 
he says, ‘‘I will sureiy be in Detroit to grasp you bv 
the hand and weleome you there." His Chief Clerk 
then wrote me a few days later and said: ‘‘We have 
just discovered that he has suffered a paralytic stroke 
and it was not, as it was. at first supposed to be, just 


simply a nervous condition.” and he suffered a second 


paralvtie stroke and then we knew that his end was 
near. He wrote that he was low and was gradually 
sinking, and I thought from the way he wrote me that 
he would die some time last week, so he held on about 
as long as any one could under such a eondition. I 
can testify that he was, as some have said, a ‘‘gentle- 
man,'' and that covers everything. 


President: Gentlemen: We will now take up the 
discussion of the late Mr, Harry Hope. I would ask 
Mr. Boyce if he will kindly make some remarks, 


Mr. Boyce: Mr. President: It was my privilege 
to be associated with Mr. Hope for over twenty-two 
years. Ife was my superior officer. He was also my 
friend. I learned to know and enjoy his many lovable 
qualities which you gentlemen all know so well. I 
need not recount his Jabors in and for this Association ; 
they are spread upon your records which attest his 
tireless efforts and unflagging zeal, 


He enjoyed the confidence of men prominent 
throughout the country and of the officers and em- 
ployes of the Company he served so long and so well. 


He was a devoted husband. an affeetionate father. 
a helpful brother and a generous friend, 


His chief characteristic was a sincere solicitude for 
the welfare and happiness of others in all walks of 
life, 

I pay this passing tribute to his worth, to his pleas- 
ing personality and to his reputation as a man, 


The Association has lost a valued member. Each 
of us has lost a dear friend, 


Mr. Groce: In referring to our lamented member 
Mr. Hope. I feel that I would like to eall the attention 
of the different members to the fact that Mr. Hope was 
one of the pioneers of signaling and of protection of 
the human lives of this country. and I hardly. think 
that it is appreciated. by even the members of this 
society what Mr, Hope did in the early days in that 
magnificent. work. [ ean recall that as a Train Des- 
pateher many years ago, when signaling was first in- 
trodueed and became talked about to any great extent, 


that the ordinary train despatcher considered it some- 
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thine that would delay trains, and they were opposed 
to it. Mr. Hope stood out almost alone in favor of 
signalling, and outside of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the East Mr. Hope's name is signed to, I think, the 
first book of rules for block signaling of any railroad 
in the eountry. I think that as a pioneer he should 
be looked up to by everybody in the United States. 
His personal work, of course, is well known to every 
member. He was in the front in all moves and his 
kindly nature needs no comment from me. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President: The name of Harry 
Hope will live long in this Association. It is symbolic 
of all that is kind, all that is gentle and all that is 
true. We have seen it in our Associations with him, 
and I have one particular instance that I would like 
to reeall wherein a stranger went into his field and he 
met him with the usual kind heart. Harry Hope was 
an excellent executive and a good telegraph man in 
every respect, but he never lost sight of the fact that 
all men were human, and when last February, as we 
all know, and January, our lines were prostrated by 
the storms, I was asked to send a few of my gangs of 
repairers into Mr. Hope’s territory to help recover. 
When the foreman of these gangs returned they said, 
‘Mr. Griffith, Mr, Hope is the whitest man we ever 
met."' 


Seeretary Drew: When Mr. Hope was President of 
the Association I was very much impressed with his 
efforts in regard to the inereasing of the membership 
of the Association. He was very anxious that the 
Association should take a step forward during his 
administration, so one time when I was in St, Paul he 
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called me into his office and we had a long session 
and we prepared a letter to every general manager of 
all the railroads in the United States that did not have 
a membership in this Association, and he wrote each 
one of those, not a printed letter, but a personal com- 
munication, touching upon the advantages of the As- 
sociation and how desirous he was that they should 
be represented, and that effort resulted in bringing in 
quite a few roads who had never affiliated with us, and 
it was largely, of course, because everybody knew 
Harry Hope, 


His work, as Mr. Groce has said, in regard to the 
signaling features, had made him well known among 
all of even the general managers of the United States. 
and so. during that period while he was President, 
he was working incessantly for the good of this Asso- 
ciation: and since then, when we had the division meet- 
ing at St. Paul, which up to that time was the largest 
one that we had ever held, he wag very active in pro- 
viding everything possible for that meeting. And we 
who were there all know how successful he was in 
having that naturally so that it would reach the great- 
est good for the greatest number. As has been said 
by Mr. Boyce. he was a pattern as a man of his family. 
When we went to the funeral we saw his mother, we 
saw his sister, and we saw his daughter, all of whom 
lived in his home. His wife had died some years be- 
fore, but I thought when I looked at those three wom- 
en, ‘What a loss to them!" If he was a loss to us in 
our activities and in our Association and in our busi- 
ness world, what a loss he must have been to that 
family of the three generations. The people in St. 
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Paul showed their appreciation of Mr. Hope by the 
large number of representative men of that city that 
were present at the funeral and the large floral memo- 
rials that were there representing the various societies 
and businesses that he was connected with. We will 
miss Mr, Hope very much in this Association, for he 
was a strong member of it, and did a great deal for its 
advancement, 


Mr, Cellar: I feel very deeply in regard to the 
passing away of a man who was friend of all of us. 
I think I have never known a more personally lovable 
character than Harry Hope. I am sure that we have all 
lost a good friend, and the Association one of its mem- 
bers who spent time and energy in the advancement of 
the Association's interest second to none. 


I want to add a remark about Mr. Millington, 
whom I feel we all miss equally, a man who was a sin- 
eere friend and a true Christian and whose work for 
the Association was in the first rank always. I was 
very deeply grieved over the news of the death of 
these men. 


Mr, Taltavall: I would only add my appreciation 
of his mental worth. Harry Hope was a lovable char- 
acter, there is no doubt about that. He endeared him- 
self to all, and as evidence of his ability we must re- 
member that he was not only President of this Associa- 
tion, but he also was President of the Signal Associa- 
tion, at one time President of the old time Telegraph- 
erg and Historical Association in 1890; he was also 
President, I think, of the Railway Club, of St. Paul, 
and of various other organizations; that is evidence 
enough to testify to the greatness of the man. 
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President Camp: I would like to add my testi- 
mony to those of the other gentlemen who have spoken. 
It is quite true I have not met Mr. Hope very often, 
but on the few occasions when I did I found him a 
very genial, pleasant gentleman, and since my connec- 
tion with this Association I have found him one of the 
most active members that we had. I do not know that 
I ean add anything further to what has been said by 
the others present. I would like if any gentleman here 
feels like saying anything that thev would simply rise. 


Mr. Kinsman: I would like to just simply state 
that I had an intimate aequaintanee with Mr, Hope 
eovering a. period of more than 30 years, I have vis- 
ited him in his home a good many times and he has 
visited me in mine. We have worked together. We 
have been to see each other on business. espeeially in 
the signal business in the early days when we were both 
in eharge of the sienaling service in our respective 
roads, and after all those vears I ean fully and most 
feelingly endorse all that has been said as to the good- 
ness and the greatness of the man both in a business 
way and in a social way. In everything that tended 
to advaneement and progress of the telegraph. the tele- 
phone and the signaling work he was always right 
at the front. 


President: Gentlemen: We will now take up in 
referenee to Mr. C. P. Adams, ‘of the Southern Road. 
Mr. Adams joined the Association when it met in 
Montreal in 1895. At that time he was Superintendent 
of Telegraph, I think, of the Great Northern. Mr. 
Green, may we have some remarks from you in regard 
to the late Mr. C. P. Adams 
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Mr. Green: My acquainance with Mr. Adams ex- 
tended over six or eight years, I think at the time he 
was manager of the Great Northern Telegraph Sys- 
tem he had more or less close relation and business to- 
gether with me, and it was always a great pleasure to 
do business with Mr. Adams. Genial, fine fellow, very 
zealous of workingmen, and a man that stood high 
with his officials, a member whose loss we will feel. 
I think there are others here who knew him more in- 
timately perhaps than I did, 


President: Mr, Fisher, can we have a few words 
from you? 


Mr. Fisher: Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen: We 
do not, I am afraid, as was remarked by Mr. Chen. 
ery, regard the inevitable as much as we should. We 
all know that sooner or later our time will come; it 
does not impress us very much until some of our 
friends are taken, and then the mysterious awe 
brought about by the death makes an everlasting im- 
pression on our minds. In connection with Mr. Adams, 
I had very little aequaintanee with him; I came in 
contact with him several times in the meeting of the 
Association, and ean say that I had a very warm re- 
gard for him. He was of a kindly disposition, a quiet, 
reserved and altogether a very niee man, 


President: Mr. Sherman. 


Mr. Sherman: Mr. President: Mr. Adams was 
my predecessor on the Central Railway of New Jersey, 
and although I had no intimate acquaintance with the 
gentleman up to that time, I feel safe in saying that 
he was held in a very high esteem by the employes of 
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the Central Railroad and by all the officers of t Ex at 
company during his administration of this office z I 
know because I have heard the employes speak in ve» ry 
high terms of him. Although I have had no intim sate 
aequaintance with him myself, I have always haŭ a 
great regard for him. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr, President: This is indeed 4 
sad hour. Thrice within the year, so far, we hawe 
been met by the old grim death. We cannot foretell 
what the next year may bring, but we can talk a x ad 
recall the feelings that we have for those who ha- e 
left us during the past year. The three men w EK 39 
have thus far been spoken of, it has been my pleasu a we 
to know for many years. I was one of the members «f 
this Association who attended the funeral of Charl «=Y 
Adams. While it was rather inconvenient for me €? 
vo at the time, I felt that I must pay that last tribua €-* 
to him, for he deserved it. I have known Charl <7” 7 
Adams as a boy: I have seen him grow up from 3 X— 
fancy; I have followed his career from his very œ X ^ 
trance into the telegraph service. I have been on o X # i 
end of the wire when Charley Adams was on the oth €” j 
end, and we were both striving to accomplish all th 9 : 
we possibly could within a given time. We were te E «— 
graph operators together. A little later in years I ns &~ : 
him as a wire chief; we tested wires together, ax << 
those of you who have stood before a switchboard 3 d 
a stormy day recall the days of copper wires and t X > is 
substantial construction which we have now, what 
harrassing position it was for a wire chief to entans— 5 
the debris, yet many a time under conditions th a 
would excite or aggravate the most gentle mind I hac- € 
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been able to get through with Charley Adams at the 
distant end. There was no condition that would dis- 
turb the gentlemanly nature which was born in the 
man, and that gentle nature, confined as it was to 
almost quietness, characterized his entire life, and 
when he passed away we lost one of our deep thinkers, 
a man who was a man who was a regular attendant at 
our Association meetings, absorbing all the information 
that was given out on such occasions, and then going 
home and putting it into practice in a practical way. 


President: Mr, Cline, have you any remarks to 
make ? 


Mr. Cline: Mr. President: My earliest reeollee- 
tion of Mr. Adams dates to a time when I was not so 
well equipped to handle the business of a repeating 
station as later, and Mr. Adams at that time was my 
friend. Whenever a diiffeulty arose in my mind I 
had to ask Mr. Adams and he cleared the trouble 
away for me. It was an exhibition of kindness of his 
heart, and an indication of that spirit of gentleness 
and kindness that I found later, when it became my 
good fortune to become better acquainted with him, 
was a characteristic of the man. In his death I felt a 
deep personal loss; I am sure that the Association has 
sustained a great loss, the loss of a member who had 
its interests at heart, and I am sure that in his death 
the company that he represented also sustained a loss, 
because he was a man who was always loval to its in- 
terests. I am glad to be able to say a word in respect- 
ful and loving memory of my friend. 


President: Mr, Taltavall, have you any remarks 
to make? 
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Mr, Taltavall: Mr. Charles B. Adams was a man 
of unusual executive ability. Frequently our railroad 
officials stated that they rarely found a man who could 
pass on papers, executive and otherwise, so speedily 
and so accurately as he. I heard Col. Clowry make 
the statement at the time of his death, that the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company had lost one of its most 
efficient superintendents in the death of Mr. Adams, 
and I find that he was so regarded by all who knew 
him. He had an easy, quick way of despatehing busi- 
ness that made him valuable to his employers’ inter- 
ests, and that is what held Mr, Adams so closely in 
touch with high executives. 


President Camp: I might say, gentlemen, that I 
first met Mr. Adams before joining this organization. 
I had been sent down through various parts of the 
United States, by my company, looking into telephone 
propositions, Amongst the gentlemen I called upon 
was Mr. Adams at Washington. The impression I re- 
ceived at that time has remained unaltered. He was 
exceedingly eourteous and kindly in affording me all 
the information I could get, and since that time I 
have received a number of kindnesses at his hands. I 
have not met him very often, but on the few occasions 
I did the impression I received of the man was that 
he was a eourtly, kindly gentleman. 


President: | Now, gentlemen, we come to the last 
name on the list, Mr. P. W, Snyder, who joined our 
Association at the last meeting held in Montreal. If 
any of vou ean remember Mr, Snyder I would like to 
hear from you, 


Secretary Drew: I have a very pleasant reeollee- 
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tion of Mr. and Mrs. Snyder. When we went down 
from Montreal to Quebee we happened to get very 
close to them, and as it was a comparatively new field 
for us, Mr. and Mrs. Snyder seemed to take it upon 
themselves to see that we were eared for and showed 
everything that was of interest. Several times after 
we returned home Mrs. Drew spoke about Mr. .and 
Mrs. Snyder and how kind they were to us and how 
much we appreciated their interest in us. They 
seemed to feel that there was a responsibility upon 
them for those who were connected with the Canadian 
Railroads to look after those of us who were not, and 
to see that everything was done to make the trip pleas- 
ant and agreeable. Mr. Jennings, who is with us 
here today. was likewise very helpful, and it did us a 
great deal of good; and we all know how Mr. and 
Mrs, Camp took care of the party. Mr, and Mrs. 
Snyder at that time impressed themselves upon us as 
kindly, elever people. After his death I saw a letter 
that Mrs, Snyder wrote to Mr, Camp, thanking him, 
and through him the Association, for the floral trib- 
ute that he placed at his funeral. I am very sorry I 
did not bring that letter with me, It was remarkable 
the eourage and the faith and the trust that that wom- 
an showed. In spite of her great loss, and in spite of 
the eomparative suddenness of the taking away of her 
loving companion, that woman showed a remarkable 
trust in Divine Providenee. It was a lesson to me 
and to my family. I know that Mr. Snyder must have 
been a lovable man. We all know of the esteem in 
whieh he was held, and of whieh probably Mr. Camp 
will speak himself, and how people poured out from 


all the country round about to attend his funeral at 


St. Johns, New Brunswick. Mr. Snyder had only been 
with us at one meeting and a part of a year before he 
died, but I feel that if he had remained we would have 
received a great benefit from hig membership with 
us. I am very sorry that he was taken away from us 
and deeply sympathize with his family. 


Mr. Lathrop: I was last year to Montreal to 
meet Mr. Snyder. You know we meet people some- 
times who give us a very good first impression. I was 
in company with Mr, Snyder considerably during the 
Montreal convention, and practically all the time dur- 
ing the Quebee trip. My first impression of him was 
that of a zealous worker, a man who took a great deal 
of interest in his work and in his company, a very 
affable gentleman. We became very fast friends on 
short acquaintance. My wife, likewise, became very 
friendly with Mrs, Snyder and they exchanged some 
correspondence afterwards. I also heard from him, 
and I ean only say that it was a great shock to me to 
hear of his death. 


President Camp: Well, gentlemen, I suppose it 
devolves upon me to make some remarks. I have been 
associated with Mr. Snyder since 1874 in the service 
of the Old. Dominion Telegraph Company. That is, 
Mr, Snyder was employed when I first became ae- 
quainted with him over the wire, in the Parliament 
Binlding at Ottawa during the season. I was wire 
chief at a little town called Prescott. Afterwards I 
was transferred to Montreal and beeame night. chief 
there while Mr. Snyder was also at the Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa: in fact, he went there vear after 


vear for a number of vears. Ile was a very expert 
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operator. While he was not what you might call a 
fast sender, his sending was of that steady continuous 
kind that got through a very large amount of work. 
After the amalgamation of the Old Dominion and Mon- 
treal Telegraph Companies under the name of the 
Great Northwestern, controlled by the Western Union 
Company, Mr, Snyder, who had then become a man- 
ager of the Dominion Telegraph Office in St. Johns, 
N. B., was transferred to the service of the Western 
Union and the Dominion Telegraph Office closed. For 
a few years thereafter I was not in the same service 
directly. He was in the service of the Western Union 
and I was in the service of the Great Northwestern, 
and we did not have any direct communication over 
the wire, as he was in the Manager’s office. After 
the C, P. R. Telegraph Department was formed to 
take eare of the Commercial Telegraph business con- 
neeted with the railway of which at the time I entered 
the service of the Canadian Pacific, Mr. Snyder was 
still with the Western Union. In 1887, when we ex- 
tended our lines to St. Johns, N. B., our then maneger 
of telegraphs at once decided on Mr. Snyder as our 
loeal manager, feeling that there was no other man in 
that part of the eountry so suitable for the position. 
When our lines were, later on in the following year, 
extended down through Nova Seotia to the Commercial 
Cable lines, Mr. Snyder, while still holding the position 
of Manager of the St. Johns office, was also put in 
charge of all the linemen across the state of Maine and 
in the province of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. I 
was practically their superintendent, although not 
holding the title. As time passed on and our eom- 
mercial telegraph business developed to such an extent, 
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it became necessary to shorten up the divisions of the 
superintendent, I might say, before then I had been 
transferred from the position of electrician of the 
whole system to Superintendent of the Eastern Di. 
vision, whieh ineluded the maritime provinees, and 
therefore Mr. Snyder was direetly under my charge. 
During the time that I was superintendent he proved 
to be one of the most efficient managers of the di. 
vision in every respect, not even excepting the man- 
agers of the offices sueh as Montreal, where business 
was very great. Mr. Snyder's work always was in 
such a state that the traveling auditor could drop in 
there unannouneed and probably get through his whole 
business inside of half an hour. Everything was kept 
up to date, in such a ship-shape manner that there was 
no looking for errors, omissions or anything else. 
When I was transferred to the position of electrical 
engineer of the system it was deeided to eut up this 
Eastern division into two, and the first man thought of 
to fill the position of superintendent of the Atlantic 
Division was Mr, Snyder. As he had in fact been 
superintendent of that territory for a number of vears, 
and had kept up the work in such a manner that there 
was no question about him being entirely fitted for it. 
He eontinued to hold the position until the time of his 
death. The manager of the system, General Superin- 
tendent of the Lines, Mr. James, who happened to he 
East on a similar sad oeeasion, and I, together with 
some other. Montrealers, went specially to St. Johns 
to attend the funeral. I understand that it was one 
of the largest that has been held there for a long tune. 
The linemen and the managers of all the offiees in the 
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distriet, who eould possibly be spared from their work, 
eame there, and in such esteem was Mr. Snyder held 
bv the people in Nova Seotia and New Brunswick that 
there was quite a number of people in other kinds of 
business who also eame to the eity. During the whole 
time that I have known him, from 1874 to date, I 
have found him one of the most honest, good living 
men that I know.. By his death the C. P. R. lost a 
first-elass superintendent, 


Mr. Jennings: My aequaintanee with Mr. Snyder 
was principally over the wire. I met him on several 
different oeeasions, at various times, and found him 


in every respeet sueh as has been deseribed of him. 
I think also he was very much interested in church 
work in different ways. On one visit to St. Johns I 
happened to arrive there at a time while he was con- 
neeted with holding a ehureh festival, and he im- 
pressed upon my mind very foreibly the interest he 
took in the matter. He made me assist him that even- 
ing in the duties at the ehureh festival. I think from 
my acquaintance with him he has proved himself a 
thorough Christian in every respect; I do not know 
any one I would speak more highly of. 


President: Gentlemen: This praetieally ends the 
special meeting that we have been holding, unless there 
is any resolution to be offered. 


Mr. Cline: I think we should all unite in an ex- 
pression of sympathy to the families of our deceased 
associates, and that we should convey to them an ex- 
pression of the high esteem in whieh we hold them, 
and I therefore move you that a eopy of the minutes 
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of this ‘session, or so much thereof as may relate to 
the individual deceased members, be sent to their fam- 
ilies, and that the motion be adopted by a rising vote. 


Mr. Drew: I second the motion. 


(Carried unanimously by rising vote.) 
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(Regular business session reconvened at 2:30 under the 
head of New Business. ) 


President: Gentlemen: Our time is now getting short; 
we are under the head of new business. As there is no pro- 
vision made for the selection of the next regular place of 
meeting. I presume that comes up under this head,—unless 
you wish to take up the next order, which is election of 
officers. 


Secretary Drew: I move we proceed to selection of 
the place of the next annual meeting, Mr. President. 


President: If there are no objections, we will take 
that up. 


Mr. Secretary, what invitations have you to bring for- 
ward ? 


Secretary: We have invitations from the following 
plaees: Denver, Rochester, N. Y., Atlantie City, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Niagara Falls and Chicago. There 
is a eentleman here from Niagara Falls and also a gentle- 
man from Chieago, whom I think it is no more than fair 
we should allow to present their views on those places. 


Mr. Dyer: Mr. Chairman: I would ask that Los An- 
geles be added to that list. I received a telegram this after- 
noon requesting that I extend an invitation, and, while we 
are not as enthusiastie and anxious this time as we were 
a year ago, I think if the meeting was held in Los Angeles 
this year you would be given an extraordinary opportunity 
for enjoyment and pleasure. I was only reminded this morn- 
ing that Los Angeles still has a. desire that the Telegraph 
Superintendents convene there at some future date. and if 
it is the sense of the meeting, if it is to the best interests 
of the meeting to hold the next convention some place else, 
we will retire as gracefully as we ean, bnt if the business 
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can be handled just as well, and the gentlemen desire to go 
to Los Angeles, I assure them the best of treatment, 


President: We will hear from Mr. Cutler, of Niagara 
Falls. 


Mr. Cutler: I assure you I will not take up more than 
five minutes of your time. I want to say that I am very 
proud to be privileged to speak to a body of men who could 
pause in the busiest season while your business 1s pressing 
to speak such glowing tributes to your absent members who 
will answer your roll call no more. And now, on behalf 
of the Bureau of Conventions of the City of Niagara Falls. 
of which I am Secretary and General Manager, for the cit- 
izens generally—and for many years I might say for the 
municipality—I extend to you a most cordial invitation to 
select Niagara Falls as the meeting place for your next 
convention. Being railroad men, I need not dwell upon this 
as & railroad center, and its faeilities for assembling a con- 
vention are good, and I am satisfied more than one-half of 
your members ean ride there within a night's ride, and that 
may appeal to you in a way, but you are familiar with all 
that. You know of its scenery, it being the only plaee where 
that seenery ean be seen, and to members of your culture 
and taste, and your leaders as well, I have no doubt that 
will be appreeiated. "There are only two or three things 
that I will eite your attention to. One very important 
thing is about the ehaneed eonditions of our hotel facilities 
there: they are now exeellent. The hotels, several of them, 
have been altered, and enlarged and improved. The Inter- 
national Hotel there is being completely rebuilt and entered 
on a new management. IIlenshaw and Steinman, who ac- 
quired a famous reputation all through the eountry for the 
table they set and hotel they ran at the Broezel IIouse at 
Buffalo. Hundred of thousands of dollars are being spent 
on it. And another thing. It does not perhaps make mueh 
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difference whether you pay $15 a day for your board, but 
our hotels are on the American plan, and the highest plan 
you can pay, with private bath, hot and cold running 
water, is $5 including all you can eat; and we have several 
elegant hotels at $2 a day. Of course if you want to go into 
those fluids, and flow of eurrents and such things that you 
are talking about, we have currents there, and can supply 
you with all the juice you want for your experiments; 
and we have another kind of juice there, besides the kind 
that is made in Milwaukee. Should you come there I will 
make it a point to be home that I may enjoy your society 
and try and cultivate your friendship. And I want to say 
also, as you don’t know it, that it is usually accorded me 
to act as Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee. The ladies say 
I am pretty handy, and I know that I will impress the gen- 
 tlemen as absolutely safe. I am assured by the Board of 
Trade that arrangements are about to be closed whereby 
the Falls are to be illuminated permanently and they tell me, 
by three billion candle power; that is beyond my eompre- 
hension, but I suppose you will understand, 


Mr. Selden: I suggest consideration of the City of 
Washington. This Association has never met there but 
once. Many of the members have never been there. There 
is enough to see in Washington, without going outside of 
the Government Buildings, to keep you busy a week, and if 
your meeting was held in May, with the sails down the 
Potomae River, there is an opportunity to visit the family 
where the American Flag was born and the Star Spangled 
Banner still waves at that same spot. We shall be glad 
to make things as pleasant as we know how at that place. 


Mr. Griffith: At a late hour I was glad to see an entry 
made that will enable me to make an attempt at least to 
redeem myself. The name of that town came up in our 
eonvention at Niagara Falls, and you will remember, as 
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your Chairman, I cautioned you not to play it, for the rea- 
son that we had so many subjects to consider and act upon 
next— this—meeting, that I thought a central point would be 
best suited to the best interests of the organization and the 
railroads we represent. At this meeting we have created 
practically a new organization. We have provided for di- 
visional meetings. At these divisional meetings the sub- 
jects of this organization are considered and the views and 
minutes of these meetings are exchanged between the two 
divisions so that now when we meet in annual convention 
we are in a position to know exactly where we stand, 
whether we meet in St, Louis, New Foundland, or in Los 
Angeles. California. We have met in Niagara Falls; we 
have met in Washington, and we ean go to Los Angeles at 
any time of the vear and meet in any convention hall, and 
he comtortable. 


Gentlemen: I move that our next meeting place be Los 
Anveles, California. 


Motion seconded. 


Mr. Chenery: I would not be considered loval to my 
own town if I did not eall attention to some of the advan- 
tages and the summer resorts of the Southwest. Some men- 
tion has been made of currents and fluids, and I want to 
say that we manufacture them down there, Milwaukee does 
not get the best of us at it. St. Louis probably is the father 
of the summer resort, and prohably has the finest open air 
gardens in the country, and we have never met in St. Louis. 
Had our meeting this year been in the far East or far West. 
I would insist on your coming to St. Louis next vear, and I 
shall be glad if vou will vote that way. 


Mr. Ryder: Jn view of the eloquent invitations that 
have been extended I feel absolutely, utterly unable to pre- 
sent the name of the eity of whieh I am an humble resi- 
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dent, and I believe there is no need for any remarks on the 
subjeet of Chieago, and what Chieago ean and will do. You 
know the city slogan is ''I will," and I promise you that if 
you come to Chicago next year that ''I will" will win. 


Secretary Drew: I would like to say a word for Chicago 
myself, I went to Chicago first in "78. Chicago has a won- 
derful advantage in its position; it can be reached so easily 
and readily by all the members, and very many who do not 
live there are very glad to come to Chicago, they have heard 
so much about it, and they have always had such good meet- 
ings when they have gone there. So I want to say, not as 
Seeretary of this Association, but as a resident of Chicago, 
that if you go there you certainly will not regret it. 


Mr. Dyer: I would say one more word: that as far as 
the Committee on Entertainment is concerned, I believe that 
I am safe in saying that, without any untruth at all, you will 
. have the best time of your life if you do go to Los Angeles. 
There are so many natural attractions, and as far as hotels 
are concerned, there is in the neighborhood of 120 first-class 
hotels, and if there is not room enough in these, we will go to 
some little suburban town, 20, 30 or 50 miles away where 
they will accommodate you. Any one who has ever been 
there understands what the entertainment can be, and if 
you decide to go there I will try and get up some side issues 
that the others have not seen, 


Mr. Griffith: The assurance of Mr. Dyer, his own per- 
sonality and the knowledge we have of him is sufficient in 
itself to make Los Angeles a unanimous decision, 

President: Gentlemen: Before I put the motion I want 
to say that the furthest point we have met in the West was 
Denver. We met there in 792 and 1906, twice; Chicago has 
the distinetion of having held meetings three times: that is, 
you ean consider the meeting of 1882 and the time the or- 
ganization was formed as one of the meetings. Outside of 
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that the only place at which the Association has held its 
meeting on three occasions is Detroit; Detroit is the first to 
have that distinction. Now an analysis of the table showing 
the places we have met gives, considering Detroit as in the 
West, 13 to the West and 15 to the East; that is, 15 meetings 
have been held East of Detroit during the life of the Asso- 
ciation, and 13 meetings ineluding the present one in Detroit 
and West. 

Mr. Selden: Allow me one moment to move the flag 
from Washington to Los Angeles. 


MOTION CARRIED. 


President: The next question is the time of meeting. 
Now, Mr. Dyer, we will hear from you as to the best month, 
and thanks to the Association for what we are doing for you. 

Mr. Dyer: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The first 
thing I want to explain is the fact that notwithstanding the 
appearanees, and the active work done by my dear friend 
Mr, Griffith, he was not bought up. I believe I did come in 
eontaet with every other member of the Association except 
Mr. Griffith. But in regard to the date on which the con- 
vention should be held I am free to say that it makes no 
difference whatever. I would ask the members to take into 
eonsideration which would be the best time for most of them, 
especially those of the East, to come to Los Angeles. It 
makes no differenee whether it is held in January or in May 
or any other month; I am sure you will find the weather 
suitable for a fine entertainment. I am without authority at 
this time, as I had before from the Mayor and the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Manufacturers’ Association and various 
other bodies to assure you of a warm welcome, but I believe 
that that is fortheoming. I desire to thank you all heartily 
for deciding upon Los Angeles, and I am quite sure that 


you will not be disappointed. I shall do the best I can to 
eive vou one of the best times vou have ever had. 
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Mr. Griffith: I supported the motion for Los Angeles; 
I should like to move the time. It has been my pleasure to 
live in Los Angeles and be somewhat acquainted with that 
territory, and I will confess that I had also a secret motive 
in naming Los Angeles. It is true I was not bought; I am 
glad that my friend Dyer announced it; but we have been 
to Montreal, we went into a foreign country last year. 
Now we are reaching out for Mexico and we are getting 
pretty close to it, and I think that our friend Dyer will see 
that the railroads be made acquainted with the time and 
place of our meeting, and that he notify them to attend, 
and see if we cannot reach into Mexico, and I would suggest 
as the time the month of May, for this reason. It will be a 
pretty long road for some of us, myself in particular, and, 
well, the faet is that a portion of the road is going to be 
pretty warm, although it will be very comfortable after we 
cet there if '*we select the middle of May for our meeting, 
the exact dates to be fixed by the Executive Committee.’’ 
I make that as a motion. 


Mr. Selden: I second the motion. 

(Carried. ) 

President: The new Constitution provides that the 
Chairman of the Eastern and Western Divisions shall be 
elected by those divisions. The present Chairman will hold 
over until the first meeting of the divisions, after this an- 
nual meeting. They are also members of the executive meet- 
ing until then. Next in order is the nomination and eleetion 
of officers of the Association. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President: John L, Davis. 

First Vice-President: I. T, Dyer. 

Second Vice-President: G. A. Cellar. 


secretary and Treasurer: P. W. Drew, 
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President: I would ask Mr. Kinsman if he will kindly 
escort the newly elected President to the Chair. 


(Newly elected President Davis is escorted to the Chair.) 


President Camp: Mr. Davis, you have been duly elected 
as President of this organization for the ensuing year, and 
I ean only assure you that if you have as pleasant a time l 
during the year as I have had in the past, you will not re- 
gret it. I know that according to the new constitution you 
will catch this year what I got last, but I feel satisfied from 
my experience of your various performances, I might say, 
at the different meetings at which I have been present, that 
you will so satisfactorily fulfill that position that they will 
wonder why they ever elected the past incumbent to such an 
office. I present to you this Gavel, which you will retain 
in your possession and hand over to your successor. I con- 
gratulate you on your election, Mr. Davis. 


Gentlemen: Before I get altogether away from this 
corner of the room, I wish to thank you all most. sincerely 
for the support which you have given me during the past 
year, and also for the very great aid and assistance I have 
received from the Secretary and Treasurer. He has been 
with the organization so many years that he knows all the 
ins and outs of it, and what few acts I have been called on 
to perform have been done largely on the suggestion of our 
most esteemed Secretary-Treasurer, (Loud applause.) 

President Davis: Members of the Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents: *I will truthfully say that 
] was never more surprised in my life. I have always been 
under the impression that we should have as President of 
this Association the most able man that we ean find; I do 
not believe that we should have the youngest member of the 
Association in the position. My hair is grey, but I doubt if 


there are many members of the Association, if any, holding 
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a position of Superintendent of Telegraph who are barely 
36 years of age. It seems to me that you have made a mis- 
take by eleeting to this position a man who is not at least 
40. 'l'he importance of this Association is rapidly growing; 
it has grown with leaps and bounds during the past four 
years, during the time that I have had the pleasure and the 
honor to be a member. Some little time ago I figured out 
approximately the number of miles of telegraph wire for 
which the members of this Association are held responsible, 
and it may surprise you to learn that if that wire were at- 
tached end to end, it would encirele the globe 3814 times. 


We hear from time to time of the importance of the 
railroads, what it means to the commerce of our country. 
I never hear a remark on that subjeet without thinking of 
the importanee of the Superintendents of Telegraph organi- 
zation, and the importance of the telegraph departments of 
the various railroads. Nearly all of our railroads have con- 
tracts with either the Western Union or the Postal Tele- 
graph Company. Those wires of the Commercial companies 
inelude the wires over which the orders are sent to buy and 
to sell; over these commercial wires are sent the messages 
that say, ‘‘Come home at once." If it were not possible 
to instruct a man to buy or to sell when he is hundreds of 
miles away from headquarters, the railroad would be a 
different proposition from what it is today. Our means of 
commun cation is the real life of it. Gentlemen, I shall do 
the very best I can to take care of the duties that have been 
entrusted in me, and I wish to thank you for this expression 
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of confi jenee. (Prolonged applause.) 


President Davis: The Committee on Resolutions will 
make their report, 


Mr. Ryder: Your Committee on Resolutions begs leave 
to make the following report: 
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RESOLVED, that the thanks of the Association are due, 
and are hereby extended, to the several interests enumerated 
below, who have materially contributed to the success of 
this our Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting. 


The Entertainment Committe, and particularly Mr. Hall, 
of the Passenger Department of the Michigan Central Rail- 
way, who so ably and successfully assumed the duties of 
the Chairman, our late and beloved member. 


The various railroad companies, and particularly the 
Grand Trunk Ry., who provided special service to Port 
Huron, 


The Pullman Company, 
White Star Line, 
Pontchartrain Hotel, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 
Postal Telegraph Co., 
Long Distance and other telephone companies, 
Exhibitors, 
W. W. RYDER, Chairman, 
E. A. CHENERY, 
E. P. GRIFFITH, 
Committee. 


Upon motion, the convention adjourned to meet at Los 
Angeles on a date to he set by Exeeutive Committee, 


EXHIBITS AND REPRESENTATIVES AT THE 
CONVENTION. 
The exhibits at the eonvention were more numerous than 


usual and especially attractive, receiving much favorable 
eomment from those present, 
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The General Railway Signal Company displayed for the 
first time their selective train despatching apparatus, the in- 
vention of G. H. Groce, Superintendent of Telegraph and 
Signals of the Illinois Central Railroad. Their exhibit at- 
tracted much attention from the fact that it was entirely 
different in construction from any of the ethers shown in- 
volving principles in successful use in railway signal ap- 
paratus. They were represented by W. W, Salmon, Pres- 
ident; George D, Morgan, Vice-President and Treasurer, and 
M. F. Geer, Sales Engineer of the eompany, Rochester, and 
W. G. Hovey, Special Agent at New York. 


The Sandwich Electric Company was represented by H. 
O. Rugh, C. S. Rhoads, Jr., and E. Parsons. They demon- 
strated the operation of the selectors and adjustable tele- 
phones. A distinctive new feature was shown in a cordless 
jack box enabling one telephone to be used on a number of 
eireuits without the possibility of eord trouble. 


The interests of the Kerite Insulated Wire and Cable 
Company of New York were ably taken care of by Percy 
W. Miller of their New York office. The Watson Insulated 
Wire Company, the Western representative of this concern, 
was represented by J. V. Watson and B. L. Winchell, Jr. 


The Duplex Metals Company of New York displayed in 
the corridor just outside of the convention parlor an electric 
sign representing a cross section of their copper clad steel 
wire. They were represented by J. B, Given, Vice-President 
and J. T. Kinder, Seeretary of the Company, and J. E. Ham 
of their Chieago office. 

The Okonite Company, of New York, was represented as 
usual in the person of their genial salesman, John Langan. 

Mr. J. J. Ghegan, President of the J. H. Bunnell and 
Company, Incorporated, New York, was present at the con- 
vention as usual, and distributed combination pen and pencil 
holders to the gentlemen and change purses to the ladies. 
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The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., was on hand with an attractive 
display of their selective despatching equipment showing a 
master station and three line stations. They also showed a 
complete line of their standard telephone apparatus con- 
sisting of iron clad railway telephones, jack boxes, portable 
and semi-portable telephone sets and magneto wall tele- 
phones. Their exhibit was in charge of E, O. Munson, assist- 
ant advertising manager, and Messrs. Hague, Gibson and 
Button, of the Rochester office; J. O. Oliver, of Philadelphia, 
and E. C. Lewis, of Chicago. 


The Rock Island Battery Company, of Cincinnati, was 
represented by Mr. M. S. Rosenthal, President of the com- 
pany, and Phillip Cass and F. C, Ketzel. They displayed a 
complete line of their dry batteries showing the construction 
of the various parts. 


The Dean Electrie Company of Elyria, O.. displayed their 
indestructible apparatus. The feature of their receivers and 
mouthpieces which should be of value for rough usage such 
as many instruments have to meet in railway service is their 
construction of drawn metal covered over with black com- 
position giving them the usual appearance of such apparatus 
at the same time insuring them from breakage. Their ex- 
hibit was in charge of Messrs, A. D, T. Libby and A, B. 


Smith. 


The United States Electric Company of New York, ex- 
hibited both their multiple and single station selective call- 
ing systems with master selector and several station equip- 
ments in operation on each system. "Their single station cen- 
tral battery seleetor, by means of whieh any station on the 
line may be called in from two to eight seconds, has been 
found to meet successfully the demands of nearly all railway 
systems. The company was represented by H. E. Merrell, 
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genera! manager, E. R. Gill, electrical engineer, and M, E. 
Launbranch, manager of the Chicago office. 

The interests of the Railway Supply Company of Chi- 
cago were represented by E. W., Vogel, signal engineer of 
the company. 

G. M. Dodge of Valparaiso, Ind., exhibited to those inter- 
ested his automatic self-teacher of telegraphy. 

John A. Roebling's Sons Company of New York was rep- 
resented by R, R, Newell of the Trenton office, G. W. Swan 
of New York and W. H. Slingluff of the Chieago office. 


The Railway Telephone and Electric Company, LaFay- 
ette, Ind., exhibited a full line of their railway telephone ap- 
paratus. Their exhibit was in charge of O. T. Lademan, 
general manager of the company. 

The Kellogg Switehboard and Supply Company of Chi- 
cago was represented by J, C. Kelsey, G., A. Joy and Edward 
Parliment. They displayed a full line of their telephone 
equipment of various stvles for use in eonneetion with tele- 
phone train despatching. 

The Egry Registry Company of Dayton, O., was repre- 
sented at the convention by M, C. Stern, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, 

Charles E. Davies, chief operator of the Great North 
Western Telegraph Company at Ottawa, Ont.. in response to 
requests from several of the superintendents exhibited a full 
set of his telegraph repeaters, which are giving such good 
satisfaction in Canada. Mr, Davies’ invention gained a 
favorable impression and several of those present contem- 
plate giving it a trial. Its predominating features are its 
simplicity and ease of adjustment which is no more compli- 
cated than that of an ordinary relay. 


The Western Electric Company's exhibit occupied two 
rooms on the parlor floor. A full line of telephone apparatus 
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for railway service was displayed, also Gill and Cummings- 
Wray selectors. Several types of portable or train tele- 
phones were shown as well as various styles of transmitter 
arms for train despatching service. A paper weight of oxi- 
dized bronze was distributed to visitors as souvenirs. The 
company was represented by W. E. Harkness, sales engineer; 
Messrs, H. L, Burns and R. F. Spamer of New York, and 
C. L. Howk and J. H. Finley of Chicago. In addition to 
these gentlemen H. D, Crouch, sales manager of the Northern 
Electric and Manufacturing Company of Montreal, the Cana- 
dian Branch of the Western Electric Company. Mr. Love- 
ridge, the dry battery expert of the Western Electric Co., 
was also present and read an interesting paper upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Drv Batteries."' 
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ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELE- 
GRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS 


CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS AND STANDING RULES 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 
Name. 


Name This organization shall be known as the Associa- 
tion of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, 


ARTICLE II. 
Object. 


Object The object of this Association shall be the ad- 
vancement of the efficiency of the telegraph, tele- 
phone and other electrical departments of the rail- 
road service. ; 


ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 


Sec. 1. Membership in this Association shall be 
of three classes, active, associate and honorary. 


Active Sec. 2. Active members shall be those who are 
connected in an official capacity with the telegraph, 
telephone or their electrical departments of any 
railway. 


Associate Sec. 3. Associate members shall be those who 
are engaged in professions or business directly or 
indirectly connected with the operation of railways. 


Honorary Honorary membership may he conferred upon 
those who have attained eminence in the telegraph, 
telephone or other electrical service, or who have in 
cny manner contributed to the success of this Asso- 
ciation. 


Applications 


Vote 


Rejection 


Form 


Rights 


Resignations 


Formation 


Officers of 


Rules 
Governing 


Officers 


Sec. 5. All applications for membership shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and presented by 
him to the Executive Committee. If approved by the 
Executive Committee, the applications shall be pre- 
sented to the Association for action at the annual 
meeting. 


Election of active and associate members shall 
he by ballot, and seven negative votes shall exclude 
from membership. It shall require a unanimous 
vote by ballot to elect honorary members. 


In case of rejection of any candidate his applica- 
tion and its consideration shall not be mentioned 
in the published proceedings. 


Application for admission to active or associate 
membership shall state the candidate's name, occu- 
pation and address. Proposal for honorary member- 
ship shall be signed by an active member, shall give 
the present position of the party proposed and an 
outline of his professional or business career. 


Sec. 6. The right to hold office, vote and attend 
executive sessions shall be vested in active members 
onlv. Associate and honorary members shall be en- 
titled to all other privileges of the Association. 


Sec. 75. Any member may resign his membership 
by formal withdrawal after payment of all dues and 
assessments to date. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Divisions, 


Sec. 1. This Association shall be divided into 
two divisions. Those members whose headquarters 
are east of the eastern limit of Central Time shall 
form the Eastern Division, and those west of said 
limit shall form the Western Division. 


Sec. 2. Each division shall elect its chairman at 
first meeting of such division following the annual 
meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 3. Each division may make its own regula- 
tions in so far as they do not conflict with the rules 
governing the Association. 


ARTICLE V. 


Oflicers. 


Sec. 1l. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, a First and a Second Vice-President, a 
Secretarv and a Treasurer. The last two offices 
may be filled by one person. 


Ex. Com. 


Election 


Term 


Vacancy 


Annual 


Special 


Ex. Com. 


Divisional 


Quorum 


Amendments 


Sec, 2. The officers of the Association, together 
with the Chairman of each division, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee. 


Sec. 3. Nomination and election of all officers 
shall be by ballot and plurality vote shall elect. 


Sec. 4. The term of each officer shall begin at 
the installation of officers at the annual meeting at 
which he is elected, and continue one year or until 
his successor is duly elected. 


Sec. 5. If a vacancy occurs in any office it may 
be filled for the balance of the year by appoint- 
nient by the President approved by the Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Meetings. 


Sec. 1l. The majority vote of the members pres- 
ent at the annual meeting shall designate the time 
and place of the next annual meeting. 


Sec. 2. Special meetings of. the Association may 
be called by the President or any two menibers of 
the Executive Committee. No business shall be 
transacted at special meetings except that stated in 
the call. 


Sec. 3. Meetings of the Executive Committee 
shall be upon call of the President or any two mem- 
bers thereof. 


Sec. 4. Two meetings of each division shall be 
held each vear. The meetings of the Eastern Divi- 
sion to be held in the months of November and 
March, and of the Western Division, in September 
and January, at a time and place to be designated 
bv the chairman of the division. of which due notice 
shall be given to the members thereof by him: addi- 
tional meetings may be held upon the written re- 
quest of two members of the division. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Quorum. 


Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum at all 
meetings of the Association and five menibers at all 
meetings of its divisions. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, the proposed amendments having been sub- 
mitted in writing to the Executive Committee and a 
copy having been sent to each member by the Com- 
mittee thirty days prior to the meeting at which 
they are to be considered. 


Dues 


Assessments 


Arrears 


Reinstate 


President 


Vice- 
President 


Division 
Chairman 


ARTICLE IX. 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern the delibera- 
tions at all meetings when not in conflict with the 
Constitution and By-Laws herein set forth. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. 
Dues. 


Sec. 1. The annual dues for both active and as- 
sociate members shall be seven dollars and fifty 
cents ($7.50), payable in advance, on or before 
July 1st. 


Sec. 2. When necessary to meet expenses in ex- 
cess of receipts a pro rata assessment may be levied 
upon active and associate members. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
all dues and assessments. 


Sec. 4. Any member who is in arrears in pay- 
ment of dues or assessments ninety days after the 
annual meeting shall be considered suspended, and 
his name shall be dropped from the roll of mem- 
bership. 


Sec. 5. A member who has been suspended for 
non-payment of dues or assessments may apply to 
the Executive Committee for reinstatement, such 
application to be accompanied by all dues and 
assessments in arrears. A majority vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will reinstate. 


ARTICLE II. 
Duties of Officers. 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee; to have general supervision 
of all business and to sign all orders upon the 
Treasurer. 


Sec. 2. It shall he the duty of the First and 
the Second Vice-President in their order to perform 
all the duties of the President in his absence or 
inability to act. 


Sec. 3. Tt shall be the duty of the Chairman of 
each division to preside at all meetings of his divi- 
sion and to have general supervision of the business 
of such division. 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Ex. Com. 


Standing 


Auditing 


Entertain- 
ment 
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Amendment 


Sec, 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to 
keep the records of all meetings of the Association 
and Executive Committee, and to compile informa- 
tion for the use of the Association and of the vari- 
ous committees thereof which he may from time to 
time be directed to obtain; to keep an accurate 
classified list of the membership of the Association 


» with the address of each member; receive and pre- 
sent all applications for membership; issue all no-. 


tices; draw all orders on the Treasurer; prepare, 
have published and mail to each member within a 
reasonable time after the annual meeting, two cop- 
ies (standard size, 6x9) of the proceedings o? such 
annual meeting; attend to the correspondence of 
the Association, and perform such other duties per- 
taining to his office as the Executive Committee 
may direct. 


Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall have charge of all 
funds of the Association; shall pay upon presenta- 
tion of orders signed by the President such bills 
as have been approved by the Executive Committee; 
receive all moneys due the Association; keep an ac- 
curate account of all receipts and disbursements; 
make report to the Executive Committee when 
called for by that body, and to the Association at 
the annual meeting. 


Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall have 
general management of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. No unusual or extraordinary expenses shall 
be incurred without its approval. 


ARTICLE III. 
Committees. 


Sec. 1. The Standing Committees shall be as 
follows: Auditing, Entertainment and Topic. The 
President shall be ex-officio a niember of all com- 
mittees without the right to vote. 


Sec. 2. The Auditing Committee shall consist of 
two members of the Association appointed by the 
Executive Committee, This committee shall audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer and report at the 
Sannual meeting. 


Sec. 3. The Entertainment Committee shall con- 
sist of seven menibers, four active and three asso- 
ciate, appointed by the President. 


Sec. 4. The Topic Committee shall consist of 
three members appointed by the President. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Amendments. 


These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at the annual meetíng. 


. Order of 
Business 


Printing of 


Restriction 


Published 
Proceedings 


Amendment 


STANDING RULES. 


1. At all meetings of the Association the Order 
of Business shall be as follows: 


1 Registration of members present. 
2 Consideration of minutes. 

3 Addresses. 

4 Announcements. 

o Election of members, 

6 Reports of Officers. 

7 Report of Executive Committee. 
8 Reports of Standing Committees. 
9 Reports of Special Committees. 
10 Unfinished business. 

11 New business (including papers and their 


discussion). 
12 Election of officers. 
13 Installation of officers. 
14 Adjournment. 


2. Papers for presentation at the annual meet- 
ing must be prepared and in the hands of the 
Chairman of the Topic Committee sufficiently early 
to permit of the Secretary having same printed and 
distributed to the members fifteen days before the 
annual meeting convenes. 


3. No patentees or their agents, nor manufac- 
turers or their representatives shall occupy the at- 
tention of the meeting with matter pertaining to the 
article which they may represent or handle, unless 
they are especially invited to do so by the Executive 
Committee when such article forms a part of the 
subject matter under discussion for that particular 
nieeting. 


4. A copy of the Constitution, By-Laws and 
Standing Rules, also an alphabeticgl list of the 
members, showing their full name, address and 
oflicial title, shall be published in the proceedings 
of the annual meeting. 


>. These Standing Rules may be amended or 
suspended at any meeting of the Association by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present, 


LIST OF ACTIVE MEMBERS 


W. W. Ashald, Supt. Tel, G. T....... e... e Montreal, Que. 
Geo. J. Bayliss, Gen. Foreman, So. Pac.....San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Bennett, Supt. Tel, C. & N. W....... Chicago, Ill. 

F. E. Bentley, Supt. Tel., T. R. R. Assn.....St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Brennan, Asst. Supt. Tel., St. L. & S. F.St. Louis, Mo. 


H. L. Bennett, Supt. Tel, H. & T. C....... Houston, Texas, 
George Boyce, Supt. Tel., C. St. P. M. & O...St. Paul, Minn. 

F. G. Boyer, Supt. Tel., N. T. Co... ........ Oil City, Pa. 

J. C. Browne, Gen. Foreman, Mo. Pac...... St. Louis, Mo. 

W. J. Camp, Elec. Engr., Can. Pac......... Montreal, Que. 

J. F. Caskey, Supt. Tel., L. V. R. R........ South Bethlehem, Pa. 
G. A. Cellar, Supt. Tel., Pa. Lines W. of P.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. C. Chace, Asst. Supt. A. T. & S. F....... Los Angeles, Cal. 

E. A. Chenery, Supt. Tel., Mo. Pac......... St. Louis, Mo. 

J. P. Church, Chief Clerk, Wabash........ Decatur, Ill. 

W. P. Cline, Supt. Tel., A. C, Line......... Wilmington, N. C. 
W. L. Connelly, Supt. Tel, C. I. & S....... Chicago, Ill. 

C. T. Day, Asst. Supt. Tel., Sonora Ry. & S. P.Empalme, Son., Mex. 
E. W. Day, Asst. Supt. Tel., B. & O........ Baltimore, Md. 

E. E. Dildine, Asst. Supt. Tel, N. Pac...... St. Paul, Minn. 

J. H. Ditch, Ch. Tel. Insp., Pa. R. R....... Altoona, Pa. 


G. A. Dornberg, G. Fore., Pa, Lines W. of P. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. W. Drew, Supt. Tel., M. St. P. & S. S. M.. Chicago, Ill. 
I. T. Dyer, Supt. Tel., S. P. L. A. & S. L.... Los Angeles, Cal. 


L. B. Foley, Supt. Tel., D. L. & W....... .. New York, N. Y. 

A. S. Foote, Gen. Foreman, Sunset Lines... Houston, Texas. 

S. A. D. Forristall, Supt. Tel., B. & M....... Boston, Mass. 

W. S. Fender, Asst. Supt. Tel., S. Pac...... San Francisco, Cal. 
B. F. Frobes, Supt. Tel, O. S. L........... Salt Lake City, Utah. 
U. J. Fry, Supt. Tel., C. M. & St. P........ Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. W. Fry, Asst. Supt. Tel., C. M. & St. P...Seattle, Wash. 
T. R. Gooch, C. T. Despr., R. F. & P....... Richmond, Va. 


O C. Greene, Supt. Tel, N. Pac.......... . St. Paul, Minn. 
E. P. Griffith, Supt. Tel, Erle............ Jersey City, N. J. 
W. H. Hall, Supt. Tel., M. K. & T......... Denison, Texas. 
T. M. Haston, Supt. Tel., T. St. L. & W..... Bloomington, Ill. 
A. Hatton, Inspr. of Trans, C. P.......... Winnipeg, Man. 


J. L. Henritzy, Supt. Tel., C. & S.......... Denver, Colo. 

Percy Hewett Supt. Tel., Sunset Lines..... Houston, Texas. 

A. T. Hollenbeck, Supt. Tel., C. G. W....... Chicago, Ill. 

Otto Holstein, C. T. Desp., Cen. Ry. of Peru. Lima, Peru. 

E. D. Hubbard, Gen. Foreman, G. T........ Battle Creek, Mich. 


H. L. Husted, Div. Opr., W. J. & S. R. R... Camden, N. J. 
J. G. Jennings, Supt. Tel., C. R. I. & P.....Chicago; Ill. 


F. T. Jennings, Supt. Tel., C. B........... North Bay, Ont. 

J. C. Johnson, Supt. Tel., Pa. R. R......... Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. B. Jones, Supt. Trans. C. I. & L........ La Fayette, Ind. 

L. M. Jones, Supt. Tel., A. T. & S. F....... Topeka, Kans. 

E. C. Keenan, Supt. Tel. L. S. € M. S...... Toledo, Ohlo. 

G. C. Kinsman, Supt. Tel., Wabash........ Decatur, Ill. 

V. T. Kissinger, Supt. Tel., C. B. & Q...... Chicago, Ill. 

E. A. Klippel, Supt. Tel, O. R. & N........ Portland, Ore. 

W. M. Knowd, Tel. Mngr., G. C. & S. F. Ry.. Galveston, Texas. 
€. L. Lathrop, Supt. Tel., P. S. & N....... Angelica, N. Y. 

L. A. Lee, Supt. Tel, P. £L. E........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. H. Leverett, T. & T. Eng., C. M. & P. S.. Seattle, Wash. 

C. M. Lewis, Supt. Tel, P. & R........... Reading, Pa. 

J. H. Lindsey, Supt. Tel., Northern........ Costa Rica, C. A. 

E. J. Little, Supt. Tel., Great Northern....St. Paul, Minn. 
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R. L. Logan, Supt. Tel., K. C. Southern....Kansas City, Mo. 
N 


G. N. MacDougald, Sig. Eng., Virginian Ry.. Norfolk, Va. 
E. E. McClintock, Supt. Tel., C. & W...... Denver, Colo. 
W. P. McFarlane, Asst. Supt. Tel., C. & N, W.Omaha, Neb. 
J. McMillan, Supt. Tel., C. PB............. Calgary, Alba. 
F. J. Mahon, Supt. Tel., C. PB............. St. John, N. B. 


M. Magiff, Supt. Tel., Cent. Vt........... St. Albans, Vt. 


E. W. Mason, Supt. Tel., W. P............ San Francisco, Cal. 


W. Marshall, Supt. Tel., C. P............. Toronto, Ont. 


W. S. Melton, Supt. Tel, Q. & C.......... Danville, Ky. 

G. W. Mersereau, Supt. Const., C. P....... St. John, N. B. 

C. W. L. Mickley, Supt. Tel., I. & G. N..... Palestine, Texas. ' 
J. W. Murphy, Supt. Tel, M. & O......... Jackson, Tenn. 
J.T. Nolan, Chief Opr., Wash. Ter... ...... Washington, D. C. 
C. A. Parker, Supt. Tel., D.N. W. & P..... Denver, Colo. 

E. A. Patterson, A. Supt. Tel., C. M. & S. P. Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. B. Phelps, Supt. Trans., L. & N........ Louisville, Ky. 

W. H. Potter, Supt. Tel., Southern........ Washington, D. C. 
F. S. Rawlins, Supt. Tel., S. Pac.......... San Francisco, Cal. 


E. F. Raymond, Asst. Supt. Tel., S. Pac....San Francisco, Cal. 
C. S. Rhoads, Supt. Tel., C, C. C. & St. L... Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. F. Richardson, Supt. Tel., C. P......... Montreal, Que. 
P. Robinson, C. T. D., Altoona Cen. & H. B.S. Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Thos. Rodger, Inspr. Tel., G. T..... . ...... Montreal, Que. 
Geo. Rooke, Inspr. Train Desp., C. P....... Montreal, Que. 
J. J. Ross, Supt. Tel., Mich. Central....... Detroit, Mich. 


A. E. Roush, Gen. Foreman, P. & L. E..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. W. Ryder, Gen. Supt. Tel., N. Y. C. Lines. Chicago, I. 

C. Selden, Supt. Tel., B. & O............. Baltimore, Md. 
J. B. Sheldon, Supt. Tel., Union Pac....... Omaha, Neb. 

F. G. Sherman, Supt. Tel., C. R. R. of N. J.New York, N. Y. 
N. E, Smith, Supt. Tel, N. Y. N. H. & H... New Haven, Conn. 
F. S. Spafard, Asst. Supt. Tel., C. R. I. & P.. Chicago, Ill. 

J. S. Stevens, Supt. Tel, C. & O........... Richmond, Va. 
John Tait, Supt. Tel., C. B............... Winnipeg, Man. 
A. B. Taylor, Supt. Tel., N. Y. C. & H. R... New York, N. Y. 
W. F. Taylor, C. P. C. & Div. Opr., Pa. R. R. Altoona, Pa. 

W. K. Tasker, Supt. Tel., P. M........... Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Teed, Supt. Tel, St. L. & S. F....... St. Louis, Mo. 

B. F. Thompson, Tel. Inspr., B. & O......Baltimore, Md. 
G. C. Todd, Supt. Tel., N. Y.C. & St. L.....Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Frank Trimble, Supt. Tel., T. & P......... Dallas, Texas. 
H. A. Tuttle, Gen. Supt. Tel., M. St. P. & S. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. L. Van Akin, A. Supt. Tel., N.Y.C.&H.R.R. Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. H. Van Etten, Supt. Tel., So. Ind....... Chicago, III. 

J. M. Walker, Supt. Tel., D. & R. G....... Denver, Colo. 

W. C. Walstrum, Supt. Tel., N. & W....... Roanoke, Va. 

B. Weeks, Supt. Tel, Ill. Cent............ Memphis, Tenn. 

L. S. Wells, Supt. Tel., Long Island....... Long Isl., City, N. Y. 
F. T. Wilbur, Supt. Tel., Ill. Cent......... Chicago, Ill. 

W. F. Williams, Supt. Tel., S. A. Line...... Portsmouth, Va. 

F. S. Work, C. D. L. & S. Rosso ns Warwick, N. Y. 

W. H. Wright, C. T. Despr., W. & M....... Peshtigo, Wis. 


R. N. Young, Supt. Tel., C. P........... ..Moosejáàw, Sask. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
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Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
T wenty-ninth Annual Convention, 
Association of Railway "Telegraph 
Superintendents, held at Los Angeles, 
Cal, June 20th, 21st 22nd and 
24th, 1910. 


Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents. 


Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 20, 1910, 1:30 P. M. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 1:30 P. M. by the act- 
ing President, I. T. Dyer, Superintendent of Telegraph, San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railway Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal.. in the chair. 


There were present: 


Altoona, Pa.—J. H. Ditch. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—E. D. Hubbard and wife. 

Chicago, Il]l.—Wm. Bennett, wife and daughter, C. H. Bull, 
Albert Douglas, M. E. Launbranch, E. Parsons, Mrs. W. W. 
Ryder and two sons, F. H. Van Etten and Fred T. Wilbur. 

Denver, Colo.—J. F. Dostal, E. E. McClintock, C. A. Parker 
and wife. and John M. Walker and wife. 

Empalme, Sonora, Mexico—C. T. Day. 

Houston, Tex.—A. S. Foote. 

Jersev City, N. J.—E. P. Griffith, wife and son. 

Kansas Citv, Mo.—Val B. Mintun. 

Los Angeles. Cal.—I. T. Dver, John W. Gilkvson, C. F. 
Hartung. wife and son. J. E. McDonald, L. C. McIntosh, A. 
Roome, L. G. Sloan, and C. G. Pyle. 

Montreal, Canada—W. J. Camp. 

New York, N. Y.—Wm. II. Baker, Minor M. Davis and 
daughter, John J. Ghegan, E. Kleinschmidt and wife, George 
W. Peek, G. M. Seeley, Charles N. Sigison, and G. W. Swan. 

Omaha, Neb.—John B. Sheldon, wife and son. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—L. A. Lee, wife and daughter. 

Portland, Ore.—E. A. Klippel and wife. 
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Portsmouth, Va.—W. F. Williams, wife and two daughters. 

Redlands, Cal—s. K. Bullard. - 

Roanoke. Va.—W. C. Walstrum and daughter. 

Rochester, N. Y.—G. H. Groce and M. F. Geer. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. E. A. Chenery, K. C. Chenery and 
Allan MacEwan. | 

Salt Lake City, Utah—B. F. Frobes. 

San Francisco. Cal.—E. K. Dyer, Richard A. Fanto, W. S. 
Fender, Russel W. Gillette. H. €. Goldrick, S. B. Gregory, E. W. 
Mason and wife, Elam Miller, F. S. Rawlins, and A. B. Saurman. 

Sandwich, IH.—H. O. Rugh. 

Toronto, Canada—W. Marshall and wife. 


In opening the proceedings the Chairman said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It will go without saving that I 
am glad to see such a large attendance. We will open the 
meeting with an address by Mr. Joseph Scott, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Los Angeles. I take 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Soott. 


Mr. Scott: Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of this city, I beg to extend to you my 
cordial greetings and best wishes for the success of your con- 
vention. I desire likewise to extend to vou my congratulations 
that at last vou have found God's country. I want you to under- 
stand that a good number of us also have come from the land 
of the East, and that vou are not really among strangers here.. 
We appreciate that if it were not for the development of just 
such men as vou, we would not have the railroad accommodation 
to California that we now enjoy. The old pioneers of California 
used to talk of going back to *the states" to visit their friends 
and relatives. We have got over that in California now, and 
we allude to the East as simply back east, and no longer talk of 
going to “the states." 
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You are going to see many strange things and to hear manv 
strange things, and are probably going to wonder whether we 
are really just as we are painted. This is a marvelous land- 
scape out here, and nature is to the painter himself amazing. 


There was an unsophisticated and tenderfooted visitor who 
mef an old time friend of his on the corner of First and Spring 
streets, and the old timer asked the greenhorn what he was 
doing out here, and he said: “I came out here from the East to 
see what a damned lot of marvelous things you have to show.” 
And you certainly will find strange things in this part of the 
world. which will surprise vou. 

I want to congratulate vou on the wisdom vou have shown 
in bringing vour wives and sweethearts with vou on this ocea- 
sion—not both. but each one—because this is the land of per- 
petual honevinoons, And I want to tell the ladies that this is 
the land of romance and chivalry, the land of old eavaliers, and 
if vou don't find vour husbands and sweethearts gallant and 
attentive out here, why, God help vou! 

Wè have a magie island to show vou and many other attrac- 
tions, and are glad that vou can leave business cares and worries 
for the time being and, forgetting all about the dreary routine 
of life, store up strength and energy. for the busy davs that will 
come When vou return from vour holiday. We are sure that 
vou will be able to enjoy yourselves here, for this is the natural 
playground of America. There is nothing else like it. We don't 
play very much ourselves, but we like our visitors, most of whom 
have come a great wavs, to see all that we have to show. 

We have got a great big exhibit down in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, where vou can see some of the resources of 
California, and Task every one of vou to inspect it. You will 
probably hear a great deal of talk about the countryv—vou will 
hear it said that we have the finest land and the best. people to 
he found on the face of the earth, and vou will probably think 
ns a lot of boosters. There is no place like Los Angeles and no 
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section just like Southern California. It will be repeated to you 
on all sides. The people, it may be, do brag a little, but let me 
tell vou, what the booster does is no more than to say what he 
thinks will redound to the advantage of his part of the country, 
and he is governed by precisely the same spirit as the business 
man who boosts his business in seeking its successful enlarge- 


ment. 


While vou are with us just give vourselves up to having a 
good time and enjoy everything vou see. We shall be very glad 
to have vou take a look at us while vou are here upon invitation 
of Mr. Dver, who is one of the assets of the community. I am 
verv glad that he is here, and I believe that he will make good. 


We have about 350,000 people here, and all engaged in the 
same work of boosting this section of the country, and we trust 
that vou will be imbued with the same spirit, and when vou go 
back east you will have a lot to sav about what you saw out 
here, and finally, like everyone who has been here once, vou will 
return, for we want to grow in population: there is room for 
more, and we want a few more to come in and settle, so that 
in the next ten vears we shall have 1,000,000 people. You will 
catch the biggest fish out here vou ever saw anvwhere—in fact, 
vou will find in California all manner of biggest things that ever 
happened—and even, it may be, the biggest liars. 


I most sincerely hope that vou will feel at home among us. 
Tf there is anything in the city that you want, just go and 
take it. That is the old brand of California hospitality. In the 
olden days travelers who went up and down the country, befqre 
the davs of railway transportation to any large extent, were 
taken in at every ranch they came to, and the best of everything 
was offered to them. So now then, I say to vou, if they don’t 
offer it to vou, they are not worthy of being residents of the 
state of California, and vou just take it and perpetuate the 
good old custom. 
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I congratulate you on being here, and I hope you will have 
the time of your lives. 


The President: Mr. E. P. Gritlith, Superintendent of Tele- 
graph of the Erie Railway, will respond to the welcome extended 
by the president of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. E. P. Griffith: Mr. President of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents thanks you for your very kind welcome. We have 
eaten your luscious fruit in our homes and we are glad to have 
this opportunity to partake of your liberal hospitality. It is 
true that a majority of us are located beyond the “Great Di- 
vide,” but it has long been our desire to meet in Los Angeles. 
Some of us have come from a very long distance, but every 
moment of the journey was made pleasant with the thought that 
we would reach Los Angeles some day. 

Your city was suggested to us by Mr. Dver as our meeting 
place, and some of us were slightly acquainted with Los Angeles, 
but all of us know Mr. Dyer. And when Mr. Dyer, acting as 
the magnet, wound us-closer to the helix of Los Angeles, some- 
thing had to close and draw us together. I thank you again, 
Mr. President, for your kind welcome. 


The President: Ladies and Gentlemen: You have heard 
the remarks made by Mr. Scott and by Mr. Griffith. I don't want 
to keep the ladies here to listen to any more speeches, therefore 
we will not take up any more time with further talk, except 
that I wish to eall vour attention to the programs that have 
been arranged for our entertaimment—the different entertain- 
ments that have been provided for vou by the local entertain- 
ment committee and the courtesy of the different railways, the 
steamship and electrie lines. 

The ladies will find automobiles waiting to take them over 
the city and show them the sights. They. will be ready at 
2 o'clock and there will be a suthcient number to accommodate 
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all the ladies and their children, and I should be glad to have 
them take advantage of the opportunitv to see just a little bit 
of Los Angeles. There will be three hours of sightseeing—it 
would take three months to see it all, but three hours will give 
vou an idea of what we have here. Therefore we will excuse 
the ladies that desire to go, and we will proeeed to business. 
I wish to thank Mr. Scott for his kind words. We appreciate 
them very much. 

The Secreatry: There are a few active members who have 
not signed their attendance cards. I wish they would come 
forward and sign them at once, so we can see how many we have. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, before we proceed with the busi- 
ness part of our meeting it will be necessary to fill in an office 
that is vacant at this meeting for the first time, I understand, 
since the organization of this association—that is, temporary 
Secretary. Mr. Drew has filled the chair eontinuouslv since the 
time he joined the organization in 1883, but unfortunatelv, on 
this occasion he was not able to spare the time to be present. I 
am sure that all of the members very much regret the cireum- 
stance and feel that it is only proper that we should place on 
the minutes some record of this fact. I now move, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Mr. Van Etten be nominated to fill the chair of 
Secretary during the present meeting. 

The President: Mr. Camp, may I ask vou to also nominate 
some other gentleman to act as treasurer. The idea in doing 
this is in order to fill the Executive Committee to enable us to 
proceed with the performance of the necessary duties of that 
committee. 


Mr. Camp: I forgot that both offices are held by one. I 
think that Mr. Van Etten will be willing to accept both duties. 


The President: The idea is that vou should fill the places 
with two members, to complete the Executive Committee at this 
time. that it may pass on the different matters before us. 
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Mr. Camp: Then I would nominate for Secretary for the 
meeting Mr. Van Etten, and for Treasurer Mr. Bennett. 


Motion seconded. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. 
All in favor of it will signify it by saying aye. Contrary, no. 
Passed. 


The next order of business is the consideration of the minutes 
of the mecting held in Detroit. The proceedings of the con- 
vention held in that city last year have been printed and dis- 
tributed to the various members. It will be in order for some 
one to make a motion that the reading of the minutes be dis- 
pensed with. 


Mr. Camp: I move that the reading of the minutes be dis- 
pensed with. 


The President: You have heard the motion. All in favor 
will signify it by saying ave. Contrary, no. The ayes have it. 


The next order of business is the “announcements” by the 
Secretary. Mr.’ Secretary, have you things in shape to make 
those announcements? 


The Secretary: 1 have here a communication from the Pa- 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Company, extending the courtesy 
of their telephone line during the sessions, to the members; also 
one from the Western Union, extending the same courtesy ; and 
also one from the Pacifie Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and the Home Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the Long 
Distance Telephone and Telegraph Company, and one from the 
United Wireless Telegraph Company. I presume they have a 
station here, according to that. That is all of the announce- 


ments. 


Now, if there are any more active members who have not 
signed the attendance cards we would like to have their names. 
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The President: I was going to say in reference to these 
announcements, that it is very possible that we have overlooked 
come communications received, for we have received so many of 
them, and the affairs are pretty badly mixed up owing to our 
regular Secretary being located in Chicago and the correspond- 
ence being sent here and elsewhere. We have tried to cover it 
al. You can see what a great mass of communications we have 
here. 

"Ihe Secrteary: "These are just telegrams and messages, the 
others are announcements with reference to the invitations to 
us here. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I might say that, although no 
communication has been received from the Canadian Pacific Tel- 
egraph system, if there should be any members who wish to tele- 
graph to any part of Canada for personal business during the 
sessions, they are very welcome. I believe there are only two 
members from Canada here, but I wish to make the announce- 
ment in respect to any communication from the members. 

The President: I thank you very much, Mr. Camp. We 
have programs here which we will be glad to supply to all of 
the members here, because you will want to line up for the 
different entertainments that the Entertainment Committee 
offer, and particularly the local Entertainment Committee have 
arranged for the members, both aetive and associate, providing 
for this afternoon the automobile ride for the ladies, and for 
tomorrow a very pleasant trip over the “Balloon Route," the 
program shows all that. In addition to that, I beg to state in 
the wav of courtesies extended, that General Manager Jamison. 
of the Wilmington "Transportation Company, called me up bv 
telephone and stated that the glass bottom boat manager had 
extended to us free use of the glass bottom boats during our trip 
to Catalina Island, and Mr. Pontius, traffie manager of the Los 
Angeles Pacific Railroad, informed me by telephone that the 
Miniature Railroad and the Scenie Railway at Venice and the 
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aquarium there were wide open for the use of the members. We 
certainly have been treated very nicely by the steam lines and 
the electric lines and the steamship lines in regard to all these 
trips that we are going to take 


and I hope that you are going 
to take every one of them——everv one complimentary, given to us 
complimentarily. Mr. C. L. Lewis, superintendent of the Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company, managed to line up a fine trip over 
the Los Angeles Pacific Railroad, and Mr. A. E. Roome of the 
Pacific Electric took care of us in the Mount Lowe trip, and 
Mr. H. C. Chace, Assistant Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
Santa Fe, secured a special train over what is called the “Kite 
Shaped Track,” which takes in the orange groves and little 
suburban cities. And one of the nicest of all is the trip to Cat- 
alina Island, arranged by the local committee. We leave in the 
morning on the steamer Cabrillo, after being taken to East San 
Pedro over the Salt Lake road on a train furnished by that 
company, and those that desire may return on the boat the same 
evening, or if they wish to stav over Sunday, or longer, they 
are invited to do so and return transportation will be given them. 

In connection with these trips, I wish to announce now, that 
what is known as the Appliance Association, an auxiliary organ- 
ization connected with and working with the Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents, have arranged to take care of 
the meals which we will have at Bristol Pier on "Tuesday. Alpine 
Tavern on Wednesday, and at the Glenwood Mission Inn, River- 
side. on Friday, as well as the noon meal at the Metropole Hotel 
at Avalon, Catalina Island. 


] want to tell vou all that, because it will show you that our 
friends have been very good to us on this occasion. It is most 
unfortunate that every active and associate member could not 
be present and participate in the pleasures of the various trips. 
I won't sav foo much about the trips in Southern California, 
because Mr. Joseph Scott has already tipped his hands about the 
native sons out here, but I do want to impress upon vou the 
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advisability of staving over until Saturday in order to make the 
trip to Catalina Island. It is a most beautiful trip. and I know 
that it will be much enjoved. We saved that to the last in order 
to keep vou with us as long as possible. 


Gentlemen, here is a package of regrets. If anyone wishes, 
JT will let them go over and digest them. Most of them are 
pitiable. Some of the members are tied up on account of labor 
troubles, some on account of construction of telephone and tele- 
graph lines, and some of the excuses are not as good as I would 
like to see—but the majority of them are all right; and I think 
that if we had had this meeting in May, as originally planned, 


we would have had three times the number of members present. 


New York, June 15, 1910. 
John L. Davis, Esq.. President Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mv Dear Mr. Davis: I am sorry it was not possible to so 
time my recent visit to the Pacifice Coast as to enable me to 
attend the annual meeting of vour association and meet the 
members under such agreeable and interesting conditions. 


I have not had an opportunity to prepare a paper on any 
especial subject, and I do not know that there is any ‘particular 
topic which I would be disposed to select. Notwithstanding that 
thev are constantly in a “railroad” environment and inevitably 
subject to strong influences from that side of the house, it is my 
observation that superintendents of telegraph are as a rule 
mindful of their obligations as joint employes and disposed to 
protect the telegraph company in their dual capacity as such, in 
the various questions which arise under the contracts, so there 
is not much to be said on that subject. although it is naturally 
one that is very important to us. 


Your committee has, I believe. prepared a report on the 
subject of uniform rules for the delivery of messages addressed 
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to passengers on trains, embodying recommendations which seem 
well designed to dispose of this somewhat troublesome question 
on lines entirely satisfactory to us as well as in the interest of 
the traveling publie and patrons of the telegraph company. and 
I trust that through the good offices of vour association these 
rules will soon become standard throughout the country. 


My long experience with the rank and file of telegraphers 
has convinced me that they are as a whole honest and loval and 
far above the average in intelligence. The many prominent 
positions in the commercial world filled today bv those who at 
one time or another worked the kev is a confirmation of this 
opinion. In my administration of the affairs of this company I 
hope in time to bring about substantial benefits to our fellow- 
craftsmen. [n order to do this I need vour assistance and co- 
eperation. I beg, therefore, to ask that vou give us the benefit 
of vour serious consideration and experience in building up and 
the proper handling of commercial business on the lines of vour 
respective roads and make such suggestions, from tune to time, 
as may oecur to you in the interest of our service. [ assure vou 
that I shall at all times be glad to be of any assistance to vou 


that I can. 


] trust that the meeting will be a success in every wav and a 
means of much enjovment to visiting members, particularly such 
as have never before had the pleasure of a vixit to Southern 
California at this the most delightful time of the year. 


Yours very truly, 


B. BROOKS, 


General Manaver. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 23, 1910. 
Mr. I. T. Dyer, Superintendent Telegraph. 


Dear Sir: T am in receipt of vour favor of the 17th inst.. 
relative to annual convention of the Association of Railway Tel- 
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egraph Superintendents to be held in this city next May, for 
which I am obliged. 


If there is anvthing I can do to help make this convention a 
success, please Jet me know. 


Yours very truly, 


T. C. PECK. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 17, 1910. 


Mr. 1. T. Dyer, Acting President, Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents, care San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railway Co., Los Angeles. Cal. 


My Dear Mr. Dyer: [E have your two letters of the 15th inst. 


Knowing as I do, from a good many vears! experience, what a 
teugh time Superintendents of Telegraph have, it gives me much 
pleasure to contribute even in a small way to their happiness, 
and I am very glad to be able to extend to them the courtesies 
of our lines during the convention. The necessary instructions 
have been given. 


I don't know of anvthing that would please me more than 
to be present and meet a lot of my old friends, but I do not see 
how it is possible for me to get away just at this time. I have 
arranged to have Mr. Elam Miller, our Transmission Engineer, 
go to Los Angeles and attend the convention. Te can probably 
add something to my old friend Kissinger's remarks on the test- 
ing of telephone circuits. Now that the railroad companies are 
going into telephony. I think Mr. Miller might also give the 
boys some suggestions that will ‘he of value to them. 


With all best wishes, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 


E. C. BRADLEY, 


Vice-President and General Manager. 
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Los Angeles, June 18, 1910. 


Mr. I. T. Dyer, Acting President, Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Mr. Dyer: On behalf of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, I take pleasure in extending through vou, 
io the Railway Superintendents, the free use of our lines during 
the convention, June 20-25. 


Yours trulv, 
C. M. SEELEY. 


Division Commercial Superintendent. 


Los Angeles, Cal.. June 15, 1910. 
Mr. I. T. Dyer, Acting President, Association of Railway. Tele- 
graph Superintendents, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: As the management of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. is heartily in sympathy with the objects of vour association and 
desires to extend some courtesy to the delegates to the annua! 
convention to be held in this city June 20 to 25, I am instructed 
to offer them the privilege of our wires for their personal social 
messages during their stay in Los Angeles. 

With personal regards and my best wishes for the success of 
the convention, 

Yours very truly, 
F. H. LAMB, 


Superintendent. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 16, 1910. 
[. T. Dyer, Superintendent of Telegraph, S. P., L. A. & S. L 
Rv. Co., Los Angeles. 


Dear Sir: This company will be glad to extend the usual 
courtesies in the wav of free telegraphing to the delegates of the 


National Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents on 
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all personal social messages while the convention is in session at 
Los Angeles. | 


Please advise us how the delegates may be identified. 


Yours verv trulv, 
C. L. LEWIS, 
Superintendent. 


Los Angeles, Cal. June 18, 1910. 


Mr. I. T. Dver, Chairman of Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superinteridents, Los Angeles, Cal. 


to the Railway Telegraph Superintendents and their ladies to 


My Dear Mr. Dyer: Will vou kindly extend our invitation, 


visit and inspect our automatic telephone exchange? 


We believe that same, being the largest automatic system in 
use anvwhere, is one of the sights of Los Angeles, and we think 
will be of interest to the members of the association. 


If you will therefore set an hour we will have our attendants 
take specific pains in explaining the system to your members. 
Yours very truly, | 


HOME TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO., 
L. W. KELLER, Engineer. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 20, 1910. 


I. T. Dyer, Acting President Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ 
Association. 
My Dear Sir: It gives me great pleasure to extend to the 
members of the &ssociation the privilege of using our long dis- 


tance toll lines free of charge during the period in which the 
convention is in session. 


The badge issued to the members will be sufficient identifica- 
tion, and we will instruct all our operators at attending pay . 
stations to recognize this badge. 
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We will also instruct the Alexandria Hotel to put through 
calls from any room by any member of the association. 


Yours very truly, 
U. S. LONG DISTANCE TEL. AND TEL. CO., 
C. H. TEMPLE, Manager. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 6, 1910. 


Mr. I. T. Dyer, Superintendent Telegraph, S. P, L. A. & S. L. 

R. R.. Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles. 

Dear Sir: The United Wireless Telegraph Company of New 
York bees to extend the courtesies of wireless service to all mem- 
bers of the Association of Railway Superintendents and their 
families during the annual convention to be held in this city 
June 20 to 21. 

Yours very truly, 
UNITED WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. OF NEW YORK, 
By IT. L. Bleakney, Local Manager. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 13, 1910. 


Mr. I. T. Dyer, Superintendent of Telegraph, Salt Lake R. R. 

Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: With reference to the conference reeentlv held in 
vour office regarding trip of the members of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents to Mount Lowe, also their 
taking dinner at Alpine Tavern: I beg to enclose to vou here- 
with menu which has been drawn up by Mr. H. D. Brown. man- 
ager of the Tavern. If my memory serves me right, this menu 
is much more extensive than the one submitted by the Bristol 
Pier management. 

Mr. Munger, our general passenger agent, has also arranged 
with the Cawston Ostrich Farm for 15 cents per capita entrance 


4, 


at that plaee. 
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Will vou kindly advise me as carly as possible, the number 
of persons that will make the trip to Mount Lowe? This in 
order that I may arrange for train service, as well as notify the 
Tavern as to the number there will be for dinner. 


Yours very traly, 


A. E. ROOME. 


MENU CARD FOR RAILWAY TELEGRAPHERS' 
DINNER. 
Puree of Tomato with Crusts. 

Ripe Olives. Mixed Pickles. 
Grenadines of Sea Bass with Bearneise. 
Pommes Chateau. 

Braised Fillet of Beef Bordeaux. . Champignons. 
Mashed Potatoes. Pettit Pois. 
Macedon of Fruit aux Maraschino. 

Roman Punch. Pettit Fours. 

Cheese and Crackers. 

Cafe Noir. 

. $1.00. 


Los Angeles. Cal., June 16, 1910. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of the 15th received. We shall dis- 
tribute the fruit and flowers provided by the Chamber of Com- 


merce to the guests’ rooms and the convention hall, as vou sug- 
gested. 


It is also agreeable for vou to use our library for vour con- 
vention, and our banquet room for the exhibits. The banquet 
room, I presume, will not be at our disposal, however, until after 
Saturday, as the Freight Claim Agents may not conclude their 
business until then, but as soon as thev are through will place 
it at your disposal. 
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Kindly let me know if I can be of any assistance to you, 
now or at any time during the convention. 


With cordial regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 
S. J. WHITMORE. 


To Mr. 1. T. Dyer, Superintendent Telegraph, S. P., L. A. & 
S. L. R. R. Co., City. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 24, 1909. 
Mr. F. S. Rawlins, Superintendent of Telegraph Building. 


Dear Sir: You are authorized to say to the committee hav- 
ing in charge the annual convention of the Superintendents of 
Telegraph of the United States and Canada, which meets in 
Los Angeles on May 16, 1910, that the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany will be glad to place our service at the command of these 
gentlemen upon that occasion. I hope vou will arrange to per- 
sonally look after their movements over our lines and advise us 
what, in your judgment, would be agreeable to them. 


Yours trulv, 
E. E. CALVIN. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 11, 1910. 


Mr. F. 5. Rawlins, Superintendent Telegraph, Southern Pacific 

Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of vour favor of 
Dec. 31, 1909, with enclosure from General Manager Calvin. On 
behalf of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, 
T desire to heartily thank Mr. Calvin and vourself for vour gen- 
erous offer. 

The matter of railroad and other excursions is to be consid- 
ered at the next meeting of the local sub-committee on enter- 
tainment, and T am at this time unable to state just what favors 
we may desire to ask of the Southern Pacifie Company, but I 


t 
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shall be glad to advise you further regarding this as soon as the 
details of the program have been decided upon. 


Respectfully, 


Vice-President and Chairman of Committee on Entertainment 


and Arrangements. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 31, 1909. 


Mr. I. T. Dyer, Superintendent Telegraph, S.P,L.A.& S. L. 

R. R., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: I hand vou herewith letter from General Man- 
ager Calvin, under date of 24th inst., placing the service of the 
Southern Pacific Company at the command of the Superin- 
tendents of Telegraph of the United States and Canada for their 
annual meeting in vour city in Mav next. 

If vou will advise me when and in what manner our service 
will be acceptable, I will take pleasure in looking after the 
details. Yours truly, 

F. S. RAWLINS 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 20, 1910. 


Mr. I. T. Dyer, Superintendent of Telegraph, S. P., L. A. & 

S. L. Rv., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: I have arranged with Mr. F. K. McCarver, pub- 
licity representative of the Abbot Kinney Company at Venice, 
to give to your guests free the Scenic Railway, Miniature Rail- 
way and Aquarium upon their arrival at Venice tomorrow. This 
Was very nice in Mr. MeCarver and I would thank vou to address 


him personally on this subject, and oblige, 
Yours truly, 
D. W. PONTIUS. 
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Los Angeles, Cal., June 21, 1910. 


Mr. 1. T. Dyer, Superintendent of Telegraph, S. P., L. A. & 
S. L. Rv., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Mr. Dver: I wish to report that the fruit and flowers 
promised by this organization for the members of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Telegraph Superintendents were delivered to 
the Alexandria Hotel in quantities sufficient to supply each and 
every delegate present. The Alexandria requested the privilege 
of distributing them. consequently we delivered them there for 
their attaches to handle. We trust the distribution was made 
satisfactorily. If not kindly command us and we will endeavor 
to make amends as far as possible. 


Yours truly, 


FRANK WIGGINS, 
Secretary. 

Copy of telegram: 

The association, hv unanimous vote. has instructed us to con- 
vey heartiest greetings and best wishes to vou and yours, and to 
express its regret for vour unavoidable absence. 

GHEGAN, 

CAMP, 

SHELDON, 
Committee. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 22, 191 O- 
Edward J. Hall, Chairman Executive Committee Western L^ ri" 

Telegraph Company, New York. N. Y. 

I am instructed by President I. H. Dyer of the Associ a t" 
of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents to notify vou ef eu 
election as an honorary member of this association. 

F. IT. VAN ETTEN, 
Acting Secretar - 
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The Secretary will now read the Treasurer's report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 
On hand mie 23, 13900, eae o LE RO ace eee es $ 20.00 
Active: 
Fees and dues for 1908-09... 0.0.0.0... leeren l 10.00 
Fees and dues for 1909-10........... leere eee 535.00 
Fees and dues for 1910-11.............. leeren 67.50 
Associate: 
Fees and dues for 1908-09............. 00000 c ce eee 10.00 
Fees and dues for 1909-10........... leere eee 270.00 
Fees and dues for 1910-11................ ce eee 7.50 
For advertisements ...........cccc ccc cece ccc ecees 260.00 . 
iUt MTM PPM PE $1,180.00 


ENPENDITURES. 


Expense Entertainment Committee, Detroit meeting..$ — 71.25 


Reporting and printing minutes, Detroit meeting..... 384.05 
Stationery, stamps, ete., President's office........... 71.55 
Stationery, stamps, ete., Secretarv's office............ 58.36 
High Tension Commitee, $81.89, less received for ads, 
$45.00 ....... [2 ioa dde ae ek ot duet baud d ed es d 36.89 
Printing Eastern Division Meetings, $71.85, less re- 
ceived for ads, $45.00. .ccccc ge veese wes eden ra 26.85 
Printing Western Division Meetings, $48.70, less re- 
ceived for ads, $45.00, sci EEG Gant eS es 3.10 
Stenographer, Ex. Com. meeting, Chicago. .......... 11.85 
Printing circulars and attendance cards..........L.. 20.50 
Badges for Los Angeles meeting. ..........0 200 e ee 80.00 
SCOTEA SCSAMEEN aotem eset eben tense cae 300.00 
Ch MI "c" "-——— 115.00 
MEOME estes uideor amara E ur ed m ttu da ace M EU $1.180.00 


Respectfully, 
P. W. DREW. 


Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 
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The Secretary: Now, the next thing will be voting on new 
members. 

Mr. Camp: The motion next in order is accepting the report 
of the Treasurer, isn’t it? 

Moved and seconded that the Treasurer’s report be accepted. 

The President: Gentlemen, it has been moved and sec- 
onded that the report of the Treasurer be accepted. All in 
favor will signify it bv saving ave. Contrary, no. Passed. 

If there are any applications to be put in, now is a good ` 
time to do it. 

The Secretary: Yes, if there are any more applications to 
come in, we would like to have them now. Applications should 
be made to the Seeretarv. I will read the list that I have here 
of names to be voted on as active members of this association. 


Chicago, Il., June 10, 1910. 


New members to be voted upon at opening session of annual 
meeting : | 
ACTIVE. 


F. S. Work, chief dispatcher, L. & H. R. Rv., Warwick, N- Y. 

H. L. Chace, assistant Supt. Tel., A. T. & S. F.. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

J. H. Lindsey, Supt. Tel, Northern Ry., Costa Rica, C en- 
tral America. 

J. Wilson, Supt. Tel., C. P. R.. Vancouver, B. C. 

E. D. Hubbard, general foreman, G. T. Rv., Battle Creek 
Mich. | 

T. F. Caskev, Supt. Tel.. L. V. R. R.. South Bethlehem, E^. 

E. W. Mason, Supt. Tel.. Western Pac. Rv.. San Francisc" 
Cal. 

C. T. Day, assistant Supt. Tel, Sou. Pac., Empalme, Sonar 
Mexico, 

G. IT. Leverett. Tel. and Tel. Engineer. C. M. & P. S. £3«* 
atthe, Wash. 
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J. C. Johnson, Supt. Tel., Penna. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 


George J. Bayliss, general foreman, Sou. Pac., San Fraħ- 


cisco, Cal. 

W. M. Knoud, telegraph manager, G. C. & S. F. Ry., Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

George N. MacDonald, signal engineer, Virginian Ry., Nor- 
folk. Va. 

J. W. Murphy, Supt. Tek, M. & O. R. R., Jackson, Tenn. 

T. M. Haston, Supt. Tel., T., St. L. & W., Bloomington, Ill. 

A. T. Hollenbeck, Supt. Tel., C. G. W., Chicago, Ill. 

J. T. Nolan, chief operator Wash. Terminal Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; 

H. L. Husted, division operator, W. J. & S. R. R., Camden, 
N. J. | l 

W. F. Tavlor, C. P. C. and division operator, Penna. R. R., 
Altoona, Pa. , 

J. H. Ditch, telegraph inspector, Penna. R. R., Altoona, Pa. 

E. C. Keenan, Supt. Tel., L. S. & M. S., Toledo, O. 

F. J. Mahon, Supt Tel., C. P. R., St. John, N. B. 

D. W. Mersereau, Supt. Constru., C. P. R., St. John, N. B. 

W. H. Hall, Supt. Tel., M., K. & T., Denison, Tex. 

P. Robinson, C. T. D. Algoma Cent. & H. B. Ry., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

W. S. Fender, Asst. Supt. Tel., Sou. Pac. Ry., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


E. L. Marshall, engineer, ete., National Carbon Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

C. H. Fuller, Come] Supt., A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 

G. W. Peck, Come’l Dept., A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Frank R. Chambers, Jr., V. P., Duplex Metals Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

W. M. Page, manager Duplex Metals Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. D. Currier, engineer, Duplex Metals Co., New York, N. Y. 
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R. A. Peterson, V. P., Watson Ins. Wire Co., Chicago, Ill- 

P. J. Eubanks, sales manager, Sandwich Elec. Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill. 

L. H. Kinnard, Bel] Tel. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. F. Ormsbee, special agent, N. Y. Tel. Co., Brooklyn. N. Y- 

Wm. Prescott Hunt, Jr., V. P. and secretary, The Buda 
Co., Chicago. 

G. W. Swan, John A. Roebling's Sons Co., New York, N. Y. 

C. N. Sigison, U. S. Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 

Russell W. Gillette, electrician, Pac. Div., W. U. Tel Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The President: Is there anyone present who has names he 
wishes to present? 


The President: Gentlemen, we are working under tlre new 
constitution and by-laws, and I must admit that I am not 
familiar with all of the little requirements and the rules gov- 
erning our action. But you have heard the reading of tlie list 
of names here, and I will now entertain a motion to perma it the 
Secretary to cast a ballot for the election of the applicant 5 con- 
tained in that statement just read. 


Mr. Griffith: I move that the Secretary be instructed t © cast 
the ballot for the election of the applicants for active me X nber- 


ship in this association. 


. 

Mr. Bennett: Speaking to that motion, I will sav tha t- Pe 
haps we had better read these new provisions of the constit xat, 
so we will all understand just what we are doing. Mv ux der 
standing is that those names that have just been read to» Y°% 
have made written application to the Secretary and this w x^ riten 
application had been approved by the Executive Comma 3 fee. 
Under the constitutional procedure the next act is to vo t *' by 
ballot. Seven negative votes exclude from membership. N, 
] think it would be necessary to amend Mr. Griffith’s motion 


and suspend the rules and instruet the Secretary to cast the 
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ballot of the association. If vou don’t do that, it is not follow- 
ing the rules laid down, and possibly that would not be parlia- 
mentary, because this is a constitutional provision. 


Mr. Camp: I don’t think that would be constitutional, be- 
cause it requires a change of the constitutional provisions. But 
we might do this, though, vote for the whole lot by one ballot; 
let one ballot be taken. 


The President: If Mr. Griffith will withdraw his motion we 
will proceed to ballot for the names as read by one ballot. 


Mr. Griffith: The constitution savs that they shall be elected 
by ballot. 'The motion to have the Secretary cast that ballot is 
in order. It does not say ballots, it savs ballot. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I hardlv think that is a 
proper constitutional procedure, although it would suit me very 
well, as being a time saving. We have never yet had any trouble 
and I hope we never shall have any negative votes here, but some 
members might have a good reason for voting in the negative. 
and seven negative votes cast would exclude from membership. 
Now, if the Secretary casts one ballot for the association for ali 
of these names, why vou can't reject one without rejecting all, 
or take one without taking all. If there is no objection to that 
«ort of an arrangement, and it is constitutional. I have nothing 
further to sav. 


Mr. Griffith: I withdraw the motion. 


Mr. Camp: I move that one ballot be cast for the proposed 
names en block. Let the one ballot be taken. then if there are 
seven negative votes we shall have to ballot for each one indi- 
viduallv, but we ean ballot. for the whole of the names en block. 
according to the regular practice. 


Mr. Bennett: I would second Mr. Caimp's motion, if I may 
speak to that motion now. We may vote with this understanding, 
that everybody casts a paper ballot. understanding that the vote 
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is for all of the names of all of the applicants. If there were 
such a result as the rejection of any certain applicant, then the 
member desiring to reject, should vote “No” on the whole ballot, 
and as a consequence we would have to ballot name by name. 
but in case all vote unanimously and affirmatively, that would 
end the matter, and these applicants would be admitted. 


The Secretary: Only active members, now, vote on these 
candidates. 


The President: Gentlemen, vou have heard the motion. All 
in favor will signify it by saving ave. Contrary, no. The ayes 
have it. 

Will the aetive members please rise, so I can take a look at 
them and size them up? Nineteen. Thank vou. 


Ballots passed, collected and canvassed. 


The President: Gentlemen, it is unanimous, therefore the 
gentlemen whose names were read are elected members of this 
association, active members. 


Mr. Camp: What is the total number of new members ? 
The President: Nineteen new members. 


The Secretary: The next are associate members. T will real 
the list I have here. 


The Seeretarv: Now. that completes the number that has 
been approved bv the Executive Committee. There are 8 few 
more names, but until we complete our Executive Committee V^ 
will have to hold those over. 


2 = he 
The President: Gentlemen, we will handle these 31 t 

i E" ake 
same manner as we did the others. Will someone please P" 
a motion that this be done? 


Mr. Camp: T move, Mr. President, that one ballot pe “af 


for the names as read out bv the Secretary, en block. 
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The Secretary: I wish to add to that same list the names of G. 
W. Swan and S. M. Sigison. I don’t know whether there are 
any others here for associate members or not. It may be pos- 
sible that there are. Please include the last names read, in the 
list first given. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. 
Those in favor of it will signify it by saying aye. Contrary, no. 
Passed. 

Ballots passed, collected and canvassed. 


The President: Twenty-three votes, all favorable, which 
shows that you have elected the members named as associate 
members of this association. 


The Secretary: Now, Mr. President, we have a ilst of those 
proposed for honorary membership. the following list, which I 
will read. 


FOR HONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 


J. F. Fisher, Ex-Supt. Tel., Penna. Co. 

G. H. Groce, Ex-Supt. Tel., Ill. Central. 

S. K. Bullard, Ex-Supt. Tel., M., K. & T. Ry. 

Wm Kline, Ex-Supt. Tel., L. S. & M. S. 

John L. Davis, Ex-Supt. Tel., C. & E. Ill. Ry. 

E. E. Torrey, Ex-Supt. Tel., Mob. & Ohio. 

W. T. Gentrv, president, Southern Bell T. and T. Co., ‘San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Edward J. Hall, chairman executive committee. W. U. Tel. 
Co., New York. 

E. C. Bradley, vice president and general manager, Pacific 
Tel. and Tel. Co., San Francisco, Cal.. 


The President: Mr. Bennett will pelase read the laws gov- 
erning the admission of honorary members. 


Mr. Bennett: (Reads:)  *Honorary membership may be 
conferred upon those who have attained eminence in the tele- 
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graph, telephone or other electrical service, or who have in any 
manner contributed to the success of this association.” 


The President: In handling this matter it will be necessary 
for the vote to be unanimous to elect the honorary members. 


Mr. Walstrum: I wish to ask if the application must be 
made for honorary membership? 


The President: No, it does not sav that application must be 
made. 


Mr. Walstrum: If not, I would like to add a name or two 
to that list. 


The Secretary: These names just read on the honorary mem- 
bership list have been approved by the Executive Committee. 
All applications must be approved by that committee, so if 
there are any new names to be added to this list, vou will have 
to report the same to the President, and the Executive Commit- 
tee probably will act on them, or we can carry it out later on. 
"These have all been approved. 


Mr. Griffith: Two applications will be ready in one mornent. 


The President: The only difficulty about that, Mr. Grif- 
fith. is that it is necessary to have these applications approved 
by the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Walstrum: The Executive Committee is here, as T. un- 
derstand it, to do it. 


The Secretary: If there is a quorum of them here we ean 
eet the names and then vote on them. 


Mr. Walstrum: Mr. President, here are two more name”: t° 
add to the honorary list: Mr. W. T. Gentry. president Sout Fr 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, and Edward T. r Fall. 
chairman of the executive committee of the Western Union “Tel 
egraph Company. Mr. E. C. Bradely, general manager anq VIC 


president of the Pacitie Telephone and Telegraph Company - 
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The Secretary: That completes the list of honorary mem- 
bers; it makes nine new honorary members. | 


The President: We will vote on these in the same manner 
as the others. If there is no opposition we will pass it; if there 
is, then we will vote on each name separately. We will proceed 
with the balloting. 


Ballots passed, collected and canvassed. 


The President: The same as last time—unaninous. Twenty- 
three votes. The gentlemen named have been elected honorary 
members of this association. The Secretary will notifv them 
accordingly. Gentlemen, you will please prepare vour ballots for 
the election of one more associate member, Mr. Russell. W. 
Gillette. 

Ballots passed, collected and canvassed. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have elected Mr. Gillette an 
associate member of this association bv a unanimous vote. 


Mr. Gillette: Will Mr. Gillette please rise? 
A Member: He has just gone out on some business. 


The President: The next order of business is the report of 
the Executive Committee, I think I can take advantage of this 
time to report to the association the resignation of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. John L. Davis, which, of course, created a vacancy on 
the Executive Commitee. In order to properly conduct the 
business of the association, as the acting President I appointed, 
with the approval of the Executive Committee, Mr. George A. 
Cellar of the Pennsylvania Railroad as First. Vice-President, 
and Mr. John B. Sheldon of the Union Pacifie as Second Vice- 
President, to fill those offices for the unexpired term. I might 
add further, also, that in electing vour Secretary and Treasurer, 
which also carries with it the office of member of the Executive 


Committee, it will enable us to perform the necessary duties of 
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that committee. If any member of the Executive Committee has 
any report to make, we would be glad to hear from you at this 
time. Mr. Bennett? 


Mr. Bennett: I have nothing to report. 
The President: Mr. Sheldon? 
Mr. Sheldon: Nothing to report. 
The President: Mr. Secretary ? 
The Secretary: I have nothing. 


The President: The next order of business is the report of 
the standing committees. In connection with the report of the 
standing committees, I want to announce that the local menibers 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers are verv much 
interested in the high tension wire crossing paper. I have dis- 
tributed many copies among the officers and chief electricians of 
the various power companies along the coast and in Utah, and I 
am verv pleased to note the interest they manifest, and I find 
that instead of opposing the scheme of a uniform standard they 
are verv much in favor of it, and I believe that we will secure 
much assistance from that institute. The members, as manv of 
them as can. and also some friends of ours with the telephone 
company at San Francisco, will attend the special meeting 
Thursday evening, the 23d, at 7:30 P. M., in this convention 
room. "The onlv business to be transacted at that time, of course, 
will be the high tension wire crossing proposition. Mr. Bennett, 
in the absence of our good friend, Cellars, who found it impos- 
sible to attend this meeting, will have charge of this discussion, 
and I feel sure will place our side of it before these gentlemen 
in a very satisfactory manner. [ should be glad to have a full 
attendance at that meeting on the part of the active members, 
especially, and should also very much like to have the associate 
members present. They are interested, also. 
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Is there any other standing committee to report, Mr. Secre- 
tary? | ; 
The Secretary: The Topics Committee. 


The President: We should have a report from the Auditing 
Committee on this Treasurer's report. . Is Mr. A. B. Taylor or 
Mr. F. G. Sherman present? 


A Member: No. 


The President: The report of the Auditing Committee is 
not ready ; it will be presented later. Mr. Sheldon, chairman of 
the Topies Commitee, I believe you have a report. 


Mr. Sheldon: I will ask Mr. Bennett to read it. 


Mr. Bennett: Here is the report of the Topics Committee. 
J. B. Sheldon, chairman. (Reads:) 


REPORT OF TOPICS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. President: It is my pleasure to submit a brief report 
on what the Topics Committee has accomplished for this con- 
vention, and trust I shall not be misunderstood when asserting 
that the task has been arduous, on account of so little accom- ' 
plished after the amount of time and labor spent in trying to 
accomplish something in which our members are vitally inter- 
ested. 

The papers to be submitted at the meeting are not as many 
as previously made known, however. We trust the quality will 
make up for what is lacking in quantity. 


The subject of “Wireless Telegraphy.” which was to have 


been handled by Mr. William Maver, Jr., of New York upon 
special request, and Mr. Dildine’s paper on “Telephone Train 
Dispatching” are not forthcoming, which I am sorry to say. 
Both gentlemen advised at a late date that the subjects have 
heen thoroughly covered from time to time and that would be 
at a loss to give anvthing new and of interest to this association. 
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Mr. Dildine requested that a paper delivered by myself before 
the Omaha Railroad Ciub in. March be substituted in lieu 
thereof. This, of course, must be considered bv the association, 
as the paper in question has already been published in the Tele- 
graph and ‘Telephone Age, and I would not care to reproduce it 
without due consideration. 

] regret very much that the papers which have been pre- 
pared for this meeting were not filed in time for print, as per 
our by-laws. This is a matter almost beyond the committee's 
reach. ' 

Another fact which is to be regretted is the non-attendance 
of some of the gentlemen who have given us the benefit of their 
vast experiences in writing and cannot be present with us todav 
to handle their subjects in person. 

The thanks of this association are due to the gentlemen who 
so kindly contributed to the success of this meeting, notwith- 
standing the fact they are absent, and that their papers will be 
delivered in just as able a manner as is possible. 


J. B. SHELDON, 


Chairman Topics Committee. 


The President: Gentlemen, vou have heard the report of the 
Topics Committee. It is most unfortunate that some of those 
that were expected to present papers fell down at the last mo- 
ment, for the reason that there are many others who would have 
been vlad to have presented papers, had they been permitted to 
do so. I personally offered the chairman of the Topics Commit- 
tee a paper, which he was obliged to turn down, owing to the 
fact that he already had a sufficient number. I think, however, 
we have enough to give us ample work at this convention. Any 
remarks on this report? Mr. Sheldon. do vou wish to make any 
verbal remarks? 


Mr. Sheldon: No. sir. 
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Mr. Bennett: I move that the report of the Topics Com- 
mittee be accepted. 


Motion seconded and carried. 


The President: Reverting back to the matter of the high 


tension wire crossing report, I told you that we are to have a 


meeting. ‘Thursday night for the purpose of considering this 
subject, and I will be glad to have a few words from Mr. Ben- 
nett now as to what that meeting expects to do. 


Mr. Bennett: I think that I am the only active member 
present who is a member of the speical committee on high ten- 
sion wire crossings. Mr. Groce was a member of the committee, 
and an active member, and I have no doubt he would be glad 
to be present on Thursday evening at 7:30 to discuss the matter 
with the rest of us, and I will do what I can to make the meet- 
ing interesting, but I am afraid I won't carry out fully vour 
expectations. I will do the best I can do, however. There is no 
formal report. so far as I know, of this committee. But Mr. 
Cellar and I were at Lansing, Mich., before the Railroad Com- 
missioners a month or two ago, where we had a discussion of the 
subject in connection with the revision of the specifications 
which the Railway Commission imposed upon all who would 
make a high tension wire crossing over a track or railway. We 
had a verv satisfactory meeting with that Rairload Commission 
and at the conclusion of it they abandoned the requirement of 
basket netting for the protection of wires beneath, which had 
before that been one of their most urgent requirements. And 
then we got a representative of a power company of the state of 
Michigan, who had responded to the invitation of the committee 
to be present at this meeting, to think he wanted to do awav 
with it, as also did all the organizations represented at that 
meeting. So we have accomplished something in the state of 
Michigan. 
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I will submit that, Mr. Chairman, in lieu of any formal 
report on the part of the committee, and I hope that we may 
have as full a discussion as possible on Thursday evening. 


The President: Are there any other standing committees to 
report at this time ? 


Mr. Camp: Before we pass from that subject, I might say 
that I have copies, spare copies, with me of the standard speci- 
fications of the Canadian Railway Board, and any of the mem- 
bers who wish to obtain any of these copies before Thursday, 
just let me know and I will furnish them. 


The President: Gentlemen, anyone who is interested in that 
subject will be furnished with a copy of the report of the Rail- 
way Commission. 


Mr. Camp: The report of the Canadian Board of Railway 
Commissioners will be furnished to anyone that wishes, for their 
use. 

The President: I should like to have three or four copies 
for my personal use, for distribution. 


The Seeretary: Here is the report of Secretary Drew. 
(Reads :) 
Chicago, Ill., June 8, 1910. 


No deaths of members have been reported during the vear. 


We have lost several members who have been active in the 
work of the association, namely, J. B. Fisher of the Penna. Co.; 
John L. Davis of the C. & E. IN.: G. H. Groce of the Ill. Cen- 
tral; S. K. Bullard of the M., K. & T. ; Wm. Kline of the L. S. 
& M. S. The two last named on account of ill health, the others 


by promotion or engaging in other branches of business. 
Yours truly, 
P. W. DREW, 
Secretary. 
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The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the Secretary. If you have no remarks we will pass that sub- 
ject. What have vou got along the line of special business ? 


Mr. Griffith, you are on the Committee on Resolutions. 
Have vou anything to say at this time? 


Mr. Griffith: I think not at the present time. 
The President: — Now, the next thing is unfinished business. 


The Secretary: I don't see anvthing here under the head of 
unfinished business. There is nothing to consider at the present 
time, though some of these reports may be considered later on. 
Here is a report from Mr. E. A. Chenery, a member of this asso- 
ciation, which I will read to the President and members. 


COMMITTEE REPORT. 
Read by Mr. Van Etten. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1910. 


Mr. I. T. Dver, Superintendent Telegraph, S. P., L. A. & S. T. 
Railwav, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. Dear Mr. Dver: I am attaching hereto a report of the 
two meetings held bv the Western division during the past vear, 
which I had hoped to present personally. 


Up to the last minute I have been in hopes that I could 
attend the convention, but owing to the situation held by our 
negotiations with the telegraphers have resulted in the matter 
heing submitted to arbitration and the hearing expected at any 
time. it 1s absolutely impossible for me to get away. This is a 
disappointment that I shall always feel, for the reason that, 
never having been west of the Rocky Mountains, I have looked 
forward to the coming convention with a great deal of pleasure 
in anticipation of seeing that section of the country and renew- 
ing friendships with so many of the good members. 
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I have prevailed upon my wife and son to make the trip 
without me, and, while our association in no event deals with 
the suffragette question, I have not attempted to induce the 
“missus” to speak for either one of us on the floor, I shall feel 
that I am at least well represented. I trust vou will understand 
the situation fully and express my sincere regrets to the good 
members present who are more fortunate than I am. 

Yours trulv, 


E. A. CHENERY, 


Superintendent Telegraph. 


The President and Members, Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents. 


Gentlemen: In conformance with the by-laws, the Western 
Division of this Association held two mectings during the past 
vear, as follows: : 

At Chicago, in the office of President Davis, on Sept. 28, 
1909, at which were present twenty-five active and seven asso- 
ciate members and seven visitors, a total of thirty-nine. 


Discussion was had on the matter of high tension crossings 
and steps taken to induce the adoption of the proposed contract 
to cover. 

The proposed form of contract to be presented by the Aimer- 
ican ‘Telegraph and Telephone Company, as outlined at our last 
annual convention, was also fully discussed. Mr. F. A. Baker of 
the telephone company explaining in detail the various features. 

The second meeting. was held at Chicago, in the oltice of 
Superintendent Bennett on Jan. 19. 1910, there being present 
twenty-two active and five associate members and five visitors, a 
total of thirty-two. 

Discussion on the two subjects taken up at the previous ineet- 


ing was continucd and progress reports made, 
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Features connected with the annual convention were fully 
discussed, the report from Mr. Dyer, of the arrangements under 
way, being read, and the untiring effort of this valuable member 


on behalf of our association strongly commended. 


The minutes of the above named meetings, together with a 
report of the Committee on High Tension Wire Crossings, datel 
Dec. 22, 1909, have been printed and distributed to members. 


“wwe 


A statement of the secretary of the Western Division is at- 
tached hereto, showing the total expense in excess of the amount 
received from advertising to have been $3.70, and the amount 
has been covered bv Secretary Drew. 


It may not be out of place at this time to say, in the opinion 
of the undersigned, that the two meetings, in addition to the 
annual convention, as provided for in the by-laws, are conducive 
of much good in bringing the members together for an exchange 
of ideas. <A closer acquaintance tends to create confidence, the 
avenue for the exehange of new and progressive thoughts is 
broadened, and the service, as well as the individual, is benefited. 


That the work of the association is being recognized by the 
managing officials of our railways is well understood, and each 
member as a unit can further advance his own interests and the 
welfare of the road he represents bv attending the meetings and 


taking part in the diseussions. 


The many subjects, including the uniform method of hand- 
ling and expediting commercial business, from its origin to the 
close of the reports, line and service maintenance, wire crossings, 
telegraph and telephone practices, office standards, labor sched- 
ules and statistics, files, personal and other records, and the 
many details in connection therewith, is but a fragment of the 
matters that daily present some new feature regarding which 
each member is always ready to welcome an expression from his 
co-laborer. These subjects, while old, are alwavs of interest, 
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and if continually brought before our minds, may be of renewed 
interest. | 


That our organization can increase its etlicieney by frequent 
discussions of these and other matters of interest, no one will 
dispute; and our meetings should be had with that end in view, 
introducing such new subjeets and giving them the fullest dis- 
cussion, in order to keep abreast of the times. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. CHENERY, 
Chairman Western Division. 


St. Louis, June 9, 1910. 


ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


WESTERN DIVISION, 
St. Louis, Mo.. June 1. 1910. 
RECEIPTS. 


For advertising in Western Division proceedings, Sept. 
28, 1909: 


Standard Underground Cable Co............ PERCHE $125.00 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co..... bile ERE 15.00 
Westem Elecite CO usse os ee ei LEES 15.00 


$435.00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


J. W. Steele & Co., postals and printing notice of meet- 


e Sept. 25. 1900. sy ovina X eee Oui te ee hos .$ 2.50 
J. W. Steele & Co., 300 copies proceedings of September 
meeting and 150 envelopes............ elles ess 31.50 
E.A. Chenery, postage: vow tpe vow ee ER dn 2.00 
F. E. Bentley, postage, Circular Oct. 11.............. 1.00 
F. E. Bentley, postage, proceedings, Nov. 1........... 2.00 
F. E. Bentlev, postage, Circular Nov. 11............. 1.00 
Stenographer's services and getting out minutes of Janu- 
ary meeting, including postage......... ieaeewiaeea- 0270 
F. E. Bentley, postage, Circular Feb. 1............... 1.00 
F. E. Bentley, postage, Circular Feb. 22.............. 1.00 
$48.70 


Received check Feb. 28, from Secretary Drew for de- 
DIOIE OE eu uus uenisse ated d S duc re Mr eo eE $ 3.70 


F. E. BENTLEY, 
Secretarv, Western División. 


Approved : 
E. A. CHENERY, Chairman. 


The President: Gentlemen, vou have heard the verv inter- 
esting report from Mr. Chenery, chairman of the Western Di- 
vision. Are there any remarks? If not, we will pass it. 


Gentlemen, we will take up the matter of the new business, 
the reading of papers and discussion. I will call on Mr. Sheldon 
of the Topics Committee to present whatever he may have. 


Mr. Sheldon: I would be pleased to call on Mr. Williams 
for his paper on the “Compesite Telephone Blocking System.” 


60 
COMPOSITE TELEPHONE BLOCKING. 
Read by Mr. Wilhams. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway has been blocking its trains 
by telephone over one of its most congested districts, a distance 
of 154 miles, for four vears, using an iron wire solely for thia 
purpose with one telephone, two bells (one bell for north block 
and one for south block) and a switching key arrangement at 
each station. This circuit proved so successful that a little 
more than two vears ago we were called upon to extend the tele 
phonie block 53 miles south to be operated under the same con- 
ditions, 1. e.. one telephone at each station with bells or howlers, 
north and south, and a switching kev arrangement to throw the 
telephone over on the north or south block, as occasion. would 
require. 

Not having a spare wire available to do this, and wishing to 
avoid the expense of stringing one, we selected a circuit 175 
miles long with thirtv-five telegraph stations thereon and com- 
posited an intermediate fifty-three miles. On the fifty-three 
mile stretch are located ten intermediate telegraph stations and 
eleven telephone stations. both operated simultaneouslv. The 
telegraph circuit works as well now as it did before, and while 
we know there is lag, we have not discovered it in operation. The 
scheme has been a success from the first. This has been very 
gratifving, because the iron wire that makes up this circuit has 
been in service for about forty vears, and it would not be un- 
natural to expect some bad effects from this on the telegraph 
service. As a matter of fact, there has been no failure on this 
circuit since the telephone equipment was added to it. two or 
more vears ago. The transmission obtained is perfect. 


The line is composited in such a way that each station can 
call only the two adjacent stations, one north and one south, 
without calling any other station. The method of accomplish- 


ing this is shown on the attached blue print. It will be noticed 
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that at each station a portion of the windings of two repeating 
coils are cut into the telegraph line and that the composited 
telephone sets are wired from the secondaries of these. These 
coils are for the purpose of reducing noise on the line and pre- 
venting Interference between the telephone and Morse circuits. 
Whenever one wire is to be used for simultaneous telephony and 
telegraphy it becomes necessary to provide some means of pre- 
venting the telephone currents froin passing off over the tele- 
graph lines and thereby reducing the transmission of speech in 
the telephone. This is ordinarily accomplished bv the use of a 


retardation coil connected in series in the telegraph line. 


The retardation coil offers a high impedance to the high fre- 
quency telephone currents (approximately 1.000 P. P. S). 
thereby preventing them from passing through to the next sta- 
tion, but because of the low resistance to direct current tele- 
graph impulses allows the telegraph currents to pass on. 


The condensers wired from the coil to ground are for the 
purpose of preventing telegraph currents being diverted from 


the line to ground. 


The No. 25A and No. 27A Western Electric repeating coils 
are used in a similar capacity in the case of the Seaboard Air 
Line and have the additional advantage of being cheaper to 
install. 


Retardation coils usually emploved are used purposely to 
choke out the telephone currents, whereas in the Seaboard cir- 
cuits this is not accomplished by the repeating coil alone. but 
also by the telegraph relay which has a high impedance. 


These repeating coils have shown up most satisfactorily for 
block service, where it is not of tremendous importance if the 
conversation in one block can be indistinctly heard one or two 
blocks away. By this it is not meant that conversation in blocks 
adjacent to the one in use is interfered with ; it is not, but if the 
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line is quiet, conversation one or two blocks away can be faintly 
distinguished. 


Telephone signalling is accomplished in block work in the 
same way as with the ordinary composite set. The operator wish- 
ing to call the adjacent block presses a button in the set, which 
places high frequency current on the line by means of an inter- 
rupter and induction coil. 


The current at the signalled station passes through a con- 
denser and howler to ground, causing the howler to produce a 
sufficiently loud sound to be heard in the station. 


Block wire compositing differs from the ordinary through 
composited line in that it 1s onlv necessary to be able to talk to 
‘the two adjacent blocks on either side of a tower or station at 
the utmost; ordinarily any operator does not talk over more 
than one block on either side of him. This is one reason which 
made it possible in our case to omit some of the apparatus usu- 
ally necessary and to use repeating coils in order to divide the 
line into blocks. The condenser and resistance usually bridged 
around the telegraph kevs on a composited line are omitted bhe- 
cause a by-path around these keys is not required. In no case 
in block work is it ever necessary to signal telephonically past 
a telegraph relay. 


There are two causes of trouble to be considered in reference 
to the telegraph circuit : 

(a) Drag. i. e., decrease in speed of telegraph signalling. 

(b) Interference of telephone signalling current with the 
telegraph line relays. 

The increased load of the line occasioned by the introduction 
af No. 27.4 repeating coils and one-half microfarad condensers 
to ground at each station, is not sufficient to cause any percep- 
tible drag on the telegraph circuit. 


The high frequency telephone signalling circuit from the in- 
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duction coil does not interfere with the operation of the line 
1elavs at all. 


In reference to the telephone circuits the following things 
must be considered : 


(a) Morse thump. 


(b) Interference with conversation on any block in the cir- 
cult bv telephone signalling current in any other block. 


(c) Interference with conversation on any block in the cir- 
cuit bv cross-talk from conversation on any other block. 


The Morse thump is at no time of sufficient intensity to be 
disagreeable or to interfere with the talking cireuit. The howlers 
we are at present using are being operated on four cells of dry 
batterv and are unnecessarily loud. These will be reduced, as 
under ordinary conditions two or three cells are sufficient. to 
secure good signalling. 


If it is desired to cut out one or more stations at night or 
extend the block during light load periods, this can be done and 
the two blocks on either side thrown together for operating pur- 
poses. It simply becomes necessary to short circuit the apparatus 
(both telephone and telegraph) of the way station being cut 
out. On the Seaboard this is done by a small knife switch in 
tlie telephone ground to prevent a possible leakage and the wire 
eut out at the telegraph switchboard. 


The electrical features of the telephone blocking scheme have 
been given in some detail above. This is in order that a fairlv 
clear idea may be obtained as to just liow the equipment is oper- 
ated and the simplicity of it for the purpose. It operates with 
us under very severe conditions, namelv, the heavv load of tele- 
graph stations along the line. If these could be eut out, and 
in manv cases this would be possible, the grade of service would 
be equal to much of that obtainable todav either in commercial 
or train dispatching service. The wire could still be used for 
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through telegraph business and undoubtedly would be so used, 
the advent of the telephone merely making it possible to do 
without the local telegraph stations. 


It is not necessary to go into the advantages of this method 
of blocking. The same arguments apply to it as to the case of 
dispatching trains by telephone, and railroad men are becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with those. The greater speed of opera- 
tion obtainable, the advantages of direct. personal communica- 
tion between the operators, the quicker response to the sound of 
a howler or a bell than to the telegraph sounder, all these work 


for better efficiency and therefore better service. 


There is another and an important advantage of this svstein 
of hlocking. It enables a railroad to get 100 per cent more 
service out of existing block wires. A railroad can change over 
a block wire telegraph line to a through circuit. while at the same 
time operating the blocks as efheiently, if not more so. than 
before. For this reason it seems worth while bringing the ad- 
vantages of this svstem before the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents, in order that, when necessity for its 
adoption arises, it will stand as a ready solution of a problem 


which otherwise might prove both complicated and expensive. 


W. F. WILLIAMS. 


The President: Gentlemen, vou have heard the very inter- 
esting paper just read by Mr. Wilhams. We should he vlad to 
have anv remarks on the paper, or any discussion that mav 


euggest itself to vou. 


Pe 
Mr. Williams: In preparing that paper 4 did not expect the 
paper to be discussed. TI simply brought it to give the associa- 


tion the advantage of just our experience in that line of service. 


The President: You have the thanks of the association. Mr. 
Williams. 
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We are to have a very interesting paper to be read by Mr. 
E. P. Griffith of the Erie Railroad on the *Delivery of Com- 
mercial Messages to Passenger Trains," and it will be exceed- 
inglv interesting, not only to the members of this association, 
but also to the telephone and telegraph companies who handle 
telegrams for delivery in that manner. We will put this down, 
then, for tomorrow morning, Mr. Griffith, with vour permission. 


Mr. Sheldon: We have another paper here by Mr. H. P. 
Ryner, entitled, “The Hoeschen Battervless Signal System.” It 
is a short paper. I have also some prints accompanying it, 
showing the operation of the battervless svstem and some photo- 
graphs of the svstem, and will submit them for the inspection of 
the gentlemen present. I would be pleased to have Mr. Bennett 
read the paper anyl subinit the blue prints and documents which 
accompany the paper for the inspection of the gentlemen present. 
It is a very interesting subject, in which we are all concerned. 


THE HOESCHEN BATTERYLESS SIGNAL SYSTEM. 


The Hoeschen magneto mechanical devices, as applied to 
railway signals, have developed into one of the most interesting 
of modern automatie railwav signal svstems and is attracting the 
attention of operating officials of both steam and electric rail- 
roads throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


About twenty years ago Mr. L. H. Korty, then Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph of the Union Pacifie Railroad Company, 
placed with Mr. Hoeschen, an expert mechanic and electrician 
of Omaha, Neb., several orders for highway crossing bells of the 


ordinary battery type. 


During the construction and installation of these bells Mr. 
Hoeschen was impressed with the high eost of maintenance due 
to the frequent renewal of batteries and consequent skilled atten- 
tion necessary to keep this tvpe of bell in proper working con- 
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dition, and in this manner became deeply interested in the de- 
velopment and improvement of railroad signals in general. 


In 1896 Mr. Hoeschen designed and patented the first bat- 
tervless crossing bell, and after a series of long and thorough ex- 
periments with this bell he finally perfected it in every detail, 
and its installation was authorized by the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
in December, 1905. It has been in continual service since that 
time and the Burlington. Railroad advise that during the past 
twenty-two months the outlay for its maintenance has been only 
$11. This bell has required no repairs nor replacements and 
has proven its absolute reliabilitv in being entirely free. from 
failures, even under the worst weather conditions. Additional 
installations on the Burlington, Union Pacific, Ilinois Central 
and other roads have proven conclusively that the remarkably 
low cost of maintenance, as stated above, is high as compared 
with more recent installations, which, no doubt, is largely due to 
less frequent inspections by the signal maintainers. 


The most striking feature of the Hoeschen system is its oper- 
ation by clectro-mechanical means which are entirely inde- 
pendent of batteries, track circuits or other methods requiring 
delicate apparatus. 


The motive power used to operate the crossing bell, sema- 
phores and annunciators is obtained by the depression of the rail. 
This source of power being absoltttely reliable, insures against 


failures or false signals. 


Hoeschen magneto-mechanical generators are required in 
connection with the operation of the crossing bell, annunciators, 
speed indicators, ete. Two generators are used in connection 
with an ordinary ‘single or double track erossing bell installa- 
tion, a generator being placed at the desired distance each way 
from the crossing. This device consists of two levers with their 
inner ends resting against the under side of the rail and ful- 


erumed close to it. Their outer ends terminating adjacent to à 
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releasing rod used in connection With an armature resting on 
the cores of a pair of induction coils, which are fastened to the 
poles of a group of permanent magnets. When a train is going 
toward the crossing a slight depression of the rail above the 
opefating lever causes the outer end of this lever to lift the arma- 
ture from the induction coils. This induces a momentary cur- 
rent which is transmitted by means of a metallic circuit to the 
releasing magnets controlling the bell motor, causing the bell to 
ring until the train reaches the crossing. A train passing In the 
opposite direction will depress the rail above the shunt lever 
first. thus causing the outer end of this lever to shift the re- 
leasing rod away from the armature, so that the depression of 
the operating lever immediately following has no actuating effect. 

The spring motor used to operate the bell 1s completely en- 
closed in the metal evlinder. This motor is compactly built, and 
the few parts required for its construction consist of a simple 
gear movement of three wheels used in connection with three 
powerful motor springs. These springs are secured to the main 
driving shaft of the motor and are wound by means of a rod 
connected directlv with a lever resting against the under side of 
the rail at a point opposite the motor. When the rail at this 
point is depressed by the wheel of each car of a passing train, a 
reciprocating motion of the winding rod is obtained, thus wind- 
ing the springs and restoring the releasing lever controlling the 
motor; means being provided to prevent over-winding. 

When the motor is released. (bv an approaching train. pass- 
ing over the generator) it actuates a pendulum bell hammer, 
which at regular intervals strikes alternately the inner sides of 
a loud sounding locomotive tvpe of bell at the rate of 200 strokes 
per minute until the train reaches the crossing. 


A modified tvpe of this motor has recently been installed in 
a number of places in place of the electrie motor in semaphore 
block signals, and its general use at an earlv date is predicted for 


this class of service. 
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"Ihe President: Gentlemen, you have heard the paper just 
read. What is your pleasure? The Secretary will file it. 


Mr. Bennett: Those who would like to inspect these prints 
will find them on the desk here. 


The President: These prints will be on the desk for the use 
of anyone interested, and we will be glad to have vou look them 
over. It is a new scheme and is interesting. If it may be per- 
mitted, I would like to go back to this talk of courtesies ex- 
tended, and if there is no objection that the minutes mav he 
arranged to contain it. I have heard from Mr. Pontius, trathe 
manager of the Los Angeles Pacifie, that he has obtained, for 
the pleasure of the visitors, free transportation over the Scenic 
Railway at Venice, which has cost $60,000 recently to complete, 
and if vou want to get a joy ride, vou may have it. Also the 
new Aquarium will be open for the members and their families. 
The management extended the courtesy of the Miniature Rail- 
wav at Venice to vou. The Los Angeles & Redondo Railway 
were much disappointed in not being able to provide a special 
train for us over their line, and I have no doubt, if anvone will 
simply notify me, that we could obtain what is ealled here 
“white tickets” to take a trip over that line in off hours. Last 
is a letter from mv dear old friend, Mr. Rawlins of the Southern 
Pacifie, enclosing a letter from the general manager, Mr. Calvin. 


(Reads :) 


Mr. Rawlins states that in view of all the other arrange- 
ments he don't know what the Southern Pacifie ean do for us. 
but I have no doubt but what they will be able to favor us in 
some way, and you know that vou have a very cordial invitation 
to call upon them for anything that is consistent—that is. anv- 


thing that will not break the United States laws. 
1 


T have a communication here also from the manager of the 
balloon anchored down here on Broadway. It will take von up 
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1,000 to 1,500 feet, and that will give a most excellent view of 
Los Angeles and the country surrounding it. I say this the 
last, because he did not come through like the others have, but 
he did offer to make some concession—a half rate for members 
of the association, provided that there could be gotten together 
as many as fifty members, and to make the ascension between 
the hours of 8 A. M. and 11 A. M., really the best time of the 
dav to make it, and if any one of you is in the humor of going 
up in a baloon and standing a good show for getting back— 
I know, for I have tried it—if you will make up a little party 
of fiftv, he will make you a rate of 50 cents a ride. 


The Secretary: I have the application here of W. S. Fender, 
assistant Superintendent of Telegraph of the Southern Pacific 
at San Francisco, for active membership, the same has been 
approved bv the Executive Committee, and I move that we refer 
back to that order of business and elect this man. 


The President: I should like very much to take action on 
this particular application immediately. We want Mr. Fender 
with us just as soon as possible. It not only means $7.50 to 
the association, but it means an associate on the part of our 
Southern Pacifie Railroad. If you have no objection we will 
proceed to take a ballot on it as with previous applications. Is 
there anvone else that wants to put in any application at this 
time for any active member? 


Ballots passed, collected and canvassed. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have voted unanimously for 
W. S. Fender, assistant Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
Southern Pacifie as an active member of the association. You 
have one more application here. 


The Secretarv: Mr. President, I have also to offer for asso- 
ciate membership the name of E. K. Dver, which has been ap- 
proved bv the Executive Committee. 


"emi i a P Bae 
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The President: The Secretary will please prepare the usual 
ballots, and we will handle the matter in the usual manner. 

Mr. Walstrum: Before more applications are in we might 
postpone the matter until the last day and vote for all at one 
time. 

The President: This is the last one. 

Ballots passed, collected and canvassed. 

The President: Everything seems to be unanimous today. 

If we were to keep up that spirit we would get through in nice 
shape. E. K. Dyer is elected as an associate meinber. 


Mr. Walstrum: I move we adjourn for today. 


The President: Hold that motion just a second, the Treas- 
urer has an announcement to make. 


The Treasurer: I will be glad to see you gentlemen at the 
desk where I am ready to receive dues, and want to get them. 


The President: Now, gentlemen, it seems to be the desire 
to adjourn about this time, and on account of a great many of 
the out of town members being tired, we will consider the motion 
made by some one back there to adjourn for the day. Until 
what time? 


A Member: 9 o'clock. 


The President: Until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. You 
Jave heard the motion, all in favor of it will signify it by saving 
aye. Contrary, no. Adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:35 A. M., by President 
Dver, Tuesday, June 21. 
The President: On the adjournment vesterday we were on 


work under the head of unfinished business. 


The Secretary: Report of standing committees. 


1l 


The President: Standing committees, yes. 


The Secretary: And we were to have Mr. Griffith's report 
at 10 o'clock. \ 


The President: Mr. Griffith is not here now. What else 
will we take up then? 


A Voice: Mr. Griffith was outside a few minutes ago. 


The President: I will say for the benefit of the visiting 
commercial telegraph people that Mr. Griffith is to have a paper 
this morning on”’the “Delivery of telegrams to trains.” We 
thought it would be interesting to the representatives of the 
comercial companies to hear this paper and the discussion fol- 
lowing, and that will be taken up at 10 o'clock, about twentv- 
five minutes. In the meantime we will try to dispose of some 
othét business. 


The Secretary: If Mr. Bennett is ready with his high ten- 
sion report that he wants to make. 


The President: I understand that is to be taken up at a 
special meeting on Thursday the 23rd at 7:30 P. M. 
= Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, there is one thing—I find the 
mail contains the formal report of the High Tension Committee. 
That formal report would be proper business to receive during 
the convention, and let the convention act upon it. The dis- 
cussion could be held just the same Thursday evening, but I 
understand that would be a discussion between all the various 
interests—telegraph, railroad, electric light or power companies, 
etc. 


The President: Would it not be well to have those people 
hear that report in order to— 


Mr. Bennett: I don’t really think that is essential. This 
is the official report of the committee to the association, and any 
discussion that we might have with these interested parties 
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Thursday evening would not necessarily involve the use of the 
committee’s report to the association. 


The President: Nothing exccpt give them an idea of what 
the committee is doing. Then let it follow Mr. Griffith, I see he 
is here now. 


Mr. Griffith, if you are ready, we will have your paper on 
the “Delivery of Telegrams to Trains.” 


Committee report on “Delivery of Commercial Messages to 
Passengers on Trains,” to be read by E. P. Griffith. 


Mr. President: Your committee, appointed by the chair- 
man of the Eastern Division of the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents, to confer with the Telegraph Com- 
panies’ officials for the purpose of establishing an adequate and 
uniform system for the delivery of Commercial Telegrams to 
passengers on trains, met in conference with Mr. A. G. Savlor, 
General Superintendent, Western. Union Telegraph Company, 
and Mr. M. M. Davis, electrical engineer of the Postal Telegraph 
Company, in New York City, on May 24, last, and. diseussed 
the various phases of the subject. It was shown by the reporis 
of the Commercial Telegraph. Companies that. the methods of 
making deliveries. to passengers on trains. varied considerably. 
and a large percentage of the telegrams of that character failed 
of delivery, such failures causing the addressee. as well as the 
sender, to eriticise both the railroads and the telegraph com- 


panies. 


The railroads generally are alert to adopt any safeguards 
suggestive of the protection, comfort and contentment of their 
patrons, "They. endeavor to give the traveler ease of mind and 
all the comforts of home. The Commercial Telegraph Companies 
are equally anxious to perform a perfect service and. thereby 
please their patrons. 
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Your committee, in their search for information on the sub- 
ject. are indebted to Mr. G. A. Cellar, Superintendent of 
Telegraph, Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg and Mr. J. C. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Telegraph, Pennsylvania lines, east 
of Pittsburg, for copies of a general order issued by the Penn- 
sylvania lines in 1905, entitled “Handling of Commercial 
Telegrams, Addressed to Passengers on Trains,” which instructs 
their agents, conductors and employes generally to co-operate 
with the commercial companies in their efforts to make deliv- 
eries. The action taken by the Pennsylvania lines in 1905, has, 
no doubt, enabled the telegraph companies to effect a larger per- 
centage of deliveries on that line than on any other road, and 
if all the railroads will do no more than adopt the Pennsylvania 
Lines’ General Order of 1905, 


the right direction. 


great progress will be made in 


It has been suggested to your committee, however, that this 
association may be able to go further in the matter, by recom- 
mending to the General Managers’ Association and the General 
Passenger Agents’ Association, that a general order be issued by 
the railroad companies, instructing their agents and other sta- 
tion employees, to aid the Telegraph Company's messenger to 
reach direct the conductor of the train and instruct the conduc- 
tors to receipt, on the telegraph company's regular delivery re- 
ceipt forms, for the messages addressed to his train, or in his 
care, and in ease the conductor is unable to find the addressee 
on his train, he shall note on the telegraph company’s envelope 
“Unable to find addressee on train No. between Poland and 
Podunk, James Smith, Conductor, 11:10 A. M., June 22.” He 
shall then place the telegram in a railroad envelope, address it 


to the agent of the station where the messages were delivered to 
him, and send it back by train mail. The station agent receiving 
such undelivered telegram shall immediately notify the Tele- 
graph Company, over whose lines the message was handled, as 
indicated by the envelope, to call at his office for undelivered 
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telegram, addressed to James Smith, care of conductor train 10. 
Should there be a second section of any train, the conductor of 
the first section, failing to find the addressee. shall endorse on 
the envelope “Cannot find on first section train 10, try second 
section” and put the message off at his next scheduled stop. 
The agents at all stations shall comply with the endorsements 
on such telegrams, the same method to apply should there be a 
third or fourth section, the conductor of the last section, failing 
to locate the addressee, shall return the message in a railroad 
envelope, addressed to the agent at the station where the mes- 
sage was handed to the conductor of the first section. "The tele- 
graph company shall issue a general order to all managers to 
procure full address from the sender: for example—“To Jolin 
Jones, en-route Washington to St. Louis, B. & O. R. R. Train 
No. 10, care Conductor Parkersburg, W. Va." "The telegraph 
companv's receiving office shall place full address on the envelope 
as a guide to the railroad conductors in returning undelivered 
messages to the proper station. 


It has been suggested by the commercial companies that all 
telegrams, for passengers on trains, should be addressed in care 
of the railroad company’s station agent, who should receipt 
for and deliver the same to the conductor of the train mention -d 
in the address, Your committee is of the opinion that such an 
arrangement night lead the agent to believe that the addres. 
would call at his office for the telegram, and a complete failure 
result.’ It is. therefore, the conclusion of vour committee, so 
far as the address on such messages is concerned, that thev shou'd 
be addressed in care of the conductor of the train, and the teis- 
graph companies should make the delivery to the conductor. 
The old method of having the telegraph company's messenger 
page the trains. while stopping at a station, is, in the opinion 
of vour committee, unreliable. At stations, where a stop of five 


minutes or more is scheduled, the passengers, as a rule, take ad- 
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vantage of the stop to exercise themselves on the platform, while 
the messenger is passing through the train. 


The Pennsvlvania lines general order, already referred to, 
savs, “The messenger should also, for the purpose of delivering 
such telegrams, be permitted to pass through the train, if the 
stop thereof be of sufficient duration to enable him to do so and 
leave the train with safety." 


A direct delivery to the conductor of the train eliminates the 
danger to the messenger, releases the railroad company from lia- 
bilitv of injury to such messenger, and finds all the passengers in 
their proper seats, when the conductor passes through the train 
after leaving the station. Your committee recommends that the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, now in an- 
nual eonvention, appoint a comniittee to communicate with the 
General Passenger Agents’ Association, forwarding to them a copy 
of this report, and requesting their endorsement of our efforts in 
this direction, and if their endorsement shall be favorable, the 
same committee shall take the matter up with the General Man- 
avers’ Association, with a view to the promulgation of a general 
order through the railroad operating departments, on the lines 
indicated in this report. and if the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion shall acquisce in the matter, the committee shall then notify 
ihe commercial telegraph companies and request them to instruct 
their managers accordingly. 


E. P. GRIFFITH, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Erie R. R. Co. 


J. C. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent of ''elegraph, Penna. R. R. Co. 


C. M. LEWIS, | 
Superintendent of Telegraph, P. &. R. R. R. Co. 
Committee. 
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Mr. Gritith: In connection with the report, Mr. President, 
l received a communication from the Western Union Company, 
which I shall make a part of the report. It is a letter from Mr. 
A. G. Savlor, General Superintendent Western Union Company, 
New York, dated June 13, addressed to me. I had given him a 
copy of this report for his information and guidance, he being 
present at the conference held in New York. 


New York, June 13, 1910. 
Mr. E. P. Griffith, Hotel Alexander, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Sir: Referring to copy of report of the Committee of 
„the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, to the 
President, in connection with the deliverv of telegrams to pas- 
sengers on trains,—I am advised that the report as drafted 
covers the matter admirably and is entirely satisfactory to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, except that it is pointed 
out that the proposed regulations make no provision for marking 
on the message envelopes, the names of stations at which mes- 
sages are received and delivered, to check the recollection of 
the conductor in returning the same, if undelivered or to guide 
the conductors of following sections to whom the message may 
be handed for disposition if delivery is not effected bv the con- 
ductor of the first section. This is a matter which we can cover : 
in our own instructions on the subject in case the proposed 
regulation is adopted at the meeting and followed bv the rail- 
road companies; however, it is suggested that it might be well 
to include this additional detail in the committee’s report. if 
acceptable to them. 


Y ours truly, 
A. G. SAYLOR, 


General Superintenden t. 


Ti 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, if Mr. Lewis of the Postal, 
and Mr. Lamb of the Western Union—and I believe Mr. Davis 
of the Postal is in the roon—I should like to hear any criticism 
thev may have, or suggestions to make in connection with the 


report. 
The President: Mr. Lamb, may we hear from you? 


Mr. Lamb: I think that seems to cover the ground. We 
have something similar out here already in use, although not 
quite as complete as outlined in the report mentioned—or read. 
The difficulty seems to be on going through the train to locate 
the passenger, the person having the message to deliver does 
not call the name correctlv—or clearly enough to have it un- 
derstood. I don’t know whether that ean be remedied or not, 
possibly it might. My own idea has been that the brakeman as 
a rule takes telegrams, he goes through waving the message or 
telegram. saving “vem, vem”,—nohody knows what that means, 
unless somebody is looking for a telegram—I generally am and 
when I hear that noise I sav *Yes, that's for me," but the ordi- 
narv passenger wouldn't be able to understand it. And perhaps 
if vou could just embody some instructions to the brakeman, or 
whoever carries the telegram through the train, to speak the name 
of the passenger very distinctly, it might insure delivery, when 
otherwise vou would not be able to deliver it. That, I think, 
is the onlv amendment I could suggest on the recommendation 


made by the committee. 


The President: Can we hear from Mr. Davis? 


Mr. Davis (of the Postal): I have very little to sav on the 
subject. I was present at the meeting in New York. and T 
think that this is an important thing to do. Passengers are so 
frequently embarrassed by failure of delivery that I think both 
the telegraph companies and the railroad companies should do 
all that thev can reasonably do to insure delivery. Now, I can 
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think of no way that is more likely to insure delivery than to 
charge the conductor with that work. To be sure the conductor 
will elect somebody else as a rule, and that someone else may be 
very careless about our business. Going through the trains don't 
accomplish delivery: I don’t think they accomplish delivery in 
certainly not more than 50 per cent of the cases—50 per cent 
is doing well. And all I have to say is that I think this asso- 
ciation is acting wisely in endeavoring to have this report 
adopted by the railroads generally, and then as to arranging for 
the returning of undelivered messages, or of insuring that em- 
plovees of the railway companies speak distinctly—we will have 
to fight that out—but the move itself is one that I am glad this 
association has taken up, and if I ean do anything in our com- 
panv to co-operate I am sure I shall be glad to do it. and I know 
that my company will sustain me. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I am also afllieted, like Brother 
Davis, with a bad voice. 


A Voice: Mr. President, will vou please introduce the 


speaker, he scems to be a stranger. 
The President: Mr. W. J. Camp. 


The Secretary: He is not a stranger. he simply has lost his 


mustache. 


Mr. Camp: I coughed so much last night I coughed the 
whole mustache off. 


Some three or four years ago the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
Company's telegraph department realizing the number of tele- 
erams that were not delivered on account of the irregular man- 
ner in which they were forwarded to the passengers on the train. 
devised a form, —of which I have brought several samples here. 
if vou will just pass them around—to trv to get over the diffi- 
culty. The messenger is supposed to go down to the station 
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and deliver the message with this form to the conductor. You 
will notice it is in duplicate—or rather it is in two sections. The 
conductor or porter, as the case may be, signs the first part of 
the form, and if he is able to effect delivery to the passenger, 
takes a receipt from the passenger on the second portion. ‘This 
second portion 1s then attached to his trip report and forwarded 
to headquarters. If the conductor is not able to effect delivery 
he leaves the telegram at the next telegraph station, advising 
the operator of non-delivery, and taking the operator's receipt 
on this form. It is the duty then of the operator at that tele- 
graph station to advise the originating point of non-delivery. 
The form as it is is rather crude. I got it out myself without 
anv consultation with any other company, but it answers the 
purpose verv well for the time being. I didn’t know about the 
subject coming up at the meeting of the Eastern Division, un- 
fortunately I was not able to be present, or else I would have 
mentioned it. Mr. Griffith's report had already been made up 
when he learned. we had such form in use. 


As far as our company is concerned we would be glad to 
alter the form so as to get something uniform throughout the 
whole country and cover defective parts of the present form that 
we have in use. At the same time we were getting out this 
other form I got out one for telegrams filed bv passengers which 
has covered another portion of the telegraph service that has 
been found defective. Frequently on trains a passenger will 
file a telegram, or claim to have filed a telegram, and that it 
never reached its destination. The form I got out for distri- 
bution on our parlor and sleeping cars is that which I have just 
distributed. You will find attached to it two coupons: one is 
torn off and given to the passenger as a receipt for telegram 
to Los Angeles, 75 cents collected on June 20. for instance, 
signed bv the conductor or porter. That forms a receipt to the 
passenger that he has actually delivered the telegram to an em- 
plove of the company. The porter or conductor thus obtains 
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a receipt from the first telegraph station on the other copy, but 
instead of retaining it himself he turns it in to the head office 
with his report, because should the porter or conductor leave 
the service, then the company would still have the record and be 
able to ascertain correctly whether the telegram had been prop- 
erlv handled or not. 


‘I don't think the form is really a good one, and can be much 
improved, and if the committee that is to be appointed will 
evolve with this foundation something much better the Canadian 
Pacitie Company will certainly only be too glad to pledge its 
support. 


We hold the conductor responsible for all telegrams delivered 
to him. No instructions are contained on the form, but we find 
it is the only safe way to do. The only satisfactory way to do. 
That is about all I can say on this subject, Mr. President. 


The President: Mr. Lewis, is he in the house? Mr. Steven- 
son, can vou give us a little information. 


Mr. Stevenson: I am not prepared, Mr. Chairman, to make 
a talk on the matter. I expected Mr. Lewis—he is not here, 
however, but I expect him in a few moments. 


Mr. Sheldon: Mr. President, I would like to mention that 
the Union Pacifie Railway has adopted for many years and in 
use on their lines the system which is now recommended in the 
committee's report, all the way through. The conductors’ train 
hook which thev use has messenger's receipts printed in their 
hook, and thev aecept from the operators and receipt to the 
operators on the regular form for the message, they deliver it in 
the train, take the receipt from the passenger in their book 
and if they cannot find the party who the mesage is to be deliv- 
ered to they turn it in at the next station with their notation 
on. just exactly as has been recommended by the committee 
We have verv little trouble. 
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The President: Does the conductor personally attend to 
that ? 
Mr. Sheldon: Yes sir, he gives the receipt for it, he is 
responsible 


he generally has somebody go through the train 
and personally look after it. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, there is one thing I forgot to 
call attention to; this form varies from tlie recommendation of 
the committee in that at the office of the station where the con- 
ductor returns the message to the commercial department of the 
telegraph company, it is not sent back to the station where it 
was placed on the train. The operator at that station where 
it was returned to the company advises the originating operator 
direct, thereby saving delay in getting it back by mail to the 
previous station. 


Mr. Sheldon: That is our system. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, vour committee considered the 
ouestion of having the railroad operator report the non-delivery 
of the message, but it must be taken into consideration that we 
have three telegraph companies 


the Western Union, the Postal, 
the Philadelphia & Reading, in the United States, and the 
Canadian Pacific in Canada and the northwest. It may be that 
a postal telegram was delivered to the conductor of the train on 
a railroad where there are no postal lines except in the large 
cities. Then it would hardly be expected that a Western Union 
operator in a little station of the railroad company would send 
a non-delivery notice to a postal office, or vice versa. There- 
fore, the thought occurred to us in order to provide for all tele- 
graph companies to have it go back by train mail, make it a 
railroad mail matter to the station where it originated. giving 
notice to whatever telegraph company may have handled the 
telegram. 


x "mde ———L n ————— 
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Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, I have had some complaints 
concerning telegrams addressed to passengers on trains not a 
few of them of a financial character. They have complained 
that a telegram was not sent and the money was not returned. 
I haven't noticed anvthing in the document that is presented 
here in behalf of the Canadian Pacific, or in the report of our 
committee which seems to me properly to cover that phase of 
the matter. Mr. Camp’s blank is a telegram blank for a mes- 
sage to be forwarded just the same as the Postal or Western 
Union has on parlor cars and sleeping cars. It has attached to 
it two coupons, one of which is a receipt from the conductor or 
porter given to the passenger and states the amount collected. 
But the passenger may give the porter or the conductor 25 cents 
or 50 cents to pav for a mesage the correct tolls upon which are 
not known to the conductor or the passenger; then there is 
some change to be returned to the passenger. "The operator 


receipt at the point where the conduetor or the porter files the 


message for transmission states the amount collected, and froin | 


those two vou can determine how much change should be re- 
turned to your passenger, but, unfortunately, the operators re- 
ceipt is to be attached to the conductor or porter's trip report 
to be sent to the superintendent of sleeping, dining and parlor 
cars, and so I don?t see how the passenger has a check on the 
handling of his money and his telegram. He can, if he thinks 
he was swindled, surrender his receipt from the conductor or 
porter and have the mater traced out, which is better than anv- 
thing T know of at present in existence. I suppose by sending 
that receipt to the superintendent of dining and parlor cars the 


matter could be checked. 


Now., as to messages addressed to parties traveling on trains. 
the question arose in my mind concerning the matter of return- 
ing an undelivered telegram to the sending station in a railroad 
envelope. T would look upon that telegram as a private com- 
munication from John Doe to Richard Roe on their private busi- 
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ness. It is being conveved by a telegraph company, not by the 
railroad company, and I question whether possibly that would 
not be committing an infraction of the postal laws of the United 
States if we carry that communication back by railroad mail. 
Perhaps I am wrong about that, but it is something to think 
about. 


Again, as to submitting a copy of the committee's report to 
general passenger and ticket agents for criticism and sugges- 
tion, I would make this suggestion, that the committee which has 
been asked for having formulated its rules in concise form for 
transacting business of this kind, such rules before being rec- 
ommended to the telegraph companies be submitted to these 
railway officers for criticism and suggestion. I think thev are 
familiar with a large part of the matters that are mentioned in 
the full committee report, and it might be quite burdensome to 
send full copies of that to everybody in the passenger service. 
Probably the rules thus formulated would answer the purpose 
better and not leave the burden upon us. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, referring to a remark of Mr. 
Bennett, I might sav that so far as the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is concerned, all the sleeping car and parlor car porters are 
supplied with telegraph tariff books so that if a passenger ques- 
tions the amount being collected by the porter he is able to verify 
it, if he can manage to wade through the intricacies of a tele- 
graph tariff book. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, in line with the remarks re- 
garding protection to the passenger as to the amount paid. the 
committee who we may appoint to take this matter in hand might 
consider when in session with the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion, a rule being promulgated by the railway companies requir- 
ing the railroad emplovee who accepts the messages and the tolls 
to show to the passenger, after he has procured receipt from 
the telegraph operator. the amount he has paid for that tele- 
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gram, and show it to the passenger and making the proper 


o 
g 
change, then file the receipt with his trip report. 
The Secretary: Mr. President, this seems to be a very im- 
portant question, and I think it would be a hard one to work out. 
And I will move you that a committee be appointed of three, 
with Mr. Griffith as chairman. That they gather data and special 
rules and report at the next meeting some form to be adopted. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I have very much pleasure in 
seconding that motion. I don't think we could have it in abler 
hands than Mr. Griffith and the present committee. 


The President: Gentlemen, vou have heard the motion. 
With Mr. Grillith's permission I would like to add two names 
to that committee, making it a committee of five, unless. vou 


think that is unnecessary. 


Mr. Griffith: I was going to make that suggestion, Mr. 
President. And furthermore, I should like to amend the mo- 
tion; as the motion stands I believe it savs thev shall report at 
the next annual meeting—that is a vear hence. We should 
promulgate this thing inside of sixty days. Why not give that 
committee power to confer with the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion and promulgate the order within ninety davs. 


The Secretarv: I consent to the amendment, as long as 
the committee would do that work it will be agreeable. 


Mr. Camp: Make it the main motion. 


Mr. Davis: Before vou put the motion, Mr. President, may 
Į sav a word regarding this committee making this report—that 
I think the work of this committee has been remarkably well 


done. 


The President: I was just going to remark that I consider 
this a most important matter, and must congratulate the com- 
mittee on the excellent work performed so far. and T think that 
if vou will revamp with the blanks submitted and those that 
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have been placed by Mr. Camp, the matter can be worked out 
to prove satisfactory to all lines. It is a custom on our line where 
train auditors are used that they perform the service of delivery. 
On some railroads the intention is to release the train conductor 
of all clerical work, or work with passengers or otherwise. The 
train auditor having a complete check on the train is better pre- 
pared to locate a passenger than a train conductor who does not 
handle the tickets or have anything tó do with the passengers. 
only taking care of train orders and the handling of the train. 
However, the committee will no doubt consider all of that. 


Before placing the motion, I would like to ask Mr. Chace of 
the Santa Fe how they handle it on the Santa Fe. 


Mr. Chace: Mr. President, the operator delivers it to the 
conductor who takes his receipt, and in case of non-delivery it 
is-turned in at the next office and reported to the telegraph com- 
pany. 


Mr. Rawlins: We have substantially the same. Message 
is delivered to the conductor and it is optional with the conductor 
as to who shall make the delivery; if he is tied up with train 
orders and can delegate the duty either to the porter, auditor 
or the brakeman, he does so. I think in most cases the actual 
delivery is made by the brakeman, and if the brakeman happens 
to have a better voice than the conductor, he can accomplish the 
delivery more readily. But we have very little trouble on non- 
deliveries. But I think that the feature of taking the passenger's 
receipt, which seems to have been left out in the report of the 
committee, is very important, and that receipt should be taken. 
Lately we have had a case where it cut quite an important figure. 
It seems the message was delivered to the wrong party, happened 
to be & confusion of names. If we had a receipt even from the 
fellow who got the message, which we haven't, we would be in 
better shape. It seems to me the receipt from the passenger 
should be taken in all cases whether delivered by the brakeman, 
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train auditor, conductor, or whoever it is. We, however, did 
not give the passenger a receipt for his money, which seems to 
me should be done. Then we have—for the information of the 
committee—we have a case now where a message was filed bv a 
passenger asking for an answer on the train. He paid for the 
message, and, presumably, was prepared to pay for an answer if 
anybody asked for it, but it wasn’t, and the reply to the message 
was refused because the"operator didn't know where to locate 
the passenger that he might be on that train and might not, and 
he refused the message, and in this refusal I believe he was sus- 
tained bv the telegraph department. I made the point that if 
the answer to the message calling for an answer ought not to 
be taken the original message calling for the answer ought not 
to be taken. I don't know what action the telegraph company 
is going to take on that, I haven't heard from that. That is a 
case that has come up in actual practice and the original send. 
is probablv going to ask for damages because he didn't get anv 
answer. 


The President: This is a most important subject, I con- 
sider, not only a protection for the commercial company which 
is operating over the railway but it is of great value to the rail- 
road company itself to protect its passengers in handling their 
telegraphic communications and protecting them in the way of 
paving proper rates for telegraphing. I have found several 
cases where a passenger has been overcharged, and there has 
been a number of eases where telegrams have been delivered to 
the wrong parties, or stuck in the pocket of the conductor and 
carried two or three days, and thereby not delivered. I should 
be glad to hear from others on this subject. Has any one else 
anvthing to sav concerning this? 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, while this discussion is net 
exactly parliamentary as there is a motion before the house, Y 
is exceedingly interesting, and I think we all want to heat 1t 
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A telegraph company is very particular—that is to sav, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which is the only public 
service company that our railway has to deal with—about its 
receipts for messages delivered, called Form 87. The discus- 
sion has developed into something rather along the line of ad- 
vice to our committee, and with due apologies I desire to give 
a little. Now, no doubt the telegraph companies would like to 
be consulted concerning the forms to be used for receipt for the 
passenger’s money and receipt for delivery of the message, and 
form of notice that it is not possible to deliver the message, and 
all of those things, and to secure some method of obtaining these 
documents, to protect themselves in case of claim. Those are 
all matters which of course should receive careful attention on 
the part of the committee. 


Another thing, we also have train auditors, but not on all 
trains. We have train auditors on the heavy through fast trains, 
and on local trains which are heavily loaded, to relieve the ordi- 
. nary train conductor from the necessity of taking care of pas- 
sengers, looking after time orders, protection of his train from 
hot boxes. and all that sort of thing, but it has been suggested 
here that the train auditor might be employed to deliver these 


messages. I think as a matter of actual practice—my ex- 


pererence has been more along the transportation of railway 


service than along strictly telegraph lines—that the ordinary 
.onductor usually has one brakeman on his train who has been 
a member of his crew for quite a long time who is his trusty 
man. Ife generally turns the telegram over to that man and 
sends him through the train with it to find the party addressed, 
and sometimes he goes himself—it depends a good deal on the 
character of his run and the amount of work to be done at the 
time the message is put in his hands. We might arrange our 
rules with respect to responsibility of the persons who are to 
handle the messages somewhat after the manner of the American 
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Railway Association formulated the rules, which may be modified 
to suit the conditions on different railroads. 


Mr. Camp: May I be permitted to make one or two more 
remarks? 


The President: We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Camp. 


Mr. Camp: I think that it is certain that every railway 
company is onlv too anxious to facilitate the delivery of tele- 
grams to their passengers, whether that railwav, as in tlie case 
of the Canadian Pacific, is engaged in the telegraph service itself 
or not. And it doesn't matter whether the telegram 1s one of 
the railway company's own telegraph department or coming from 
any other telegraph company. A passenger finding any defec- 
tive service in his telegraph business while he is traveling on a 
railroad doesn’t as a rule blame the telegraph company, bit 
blames the railway company over which he is traveling. The 
forms, which I might add were primarily designed for carrving 
our own commereial telegraph business, but I think if a general 
form is devised by the committee that all railways, whether en- 
gaged in the telegraph service or not, will endeavor to apply the 
forms and conditions thereto to telegrams whether it is filed by 
themselves or any other telegraph company. I think that is the 
general sentiment of the Railway Telegraph Superintendents 
here. I know for my part, speaking for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, we are only too glad to assist our passengers 
in getting their telegrams by the Great Northwestern, Western 
Union, Postal or C. P. R. 


Mr. President: Mr. Roome, vou are an old telegraph suj»er- 
intendent, can't vou give us a word or two on the subject? 


Mr. Roome: Why, I feel that there is not anything that I 
can say at this time that would be of much benefit, in view of 
the fact, that it has been thoroughly threshed out in vour com- 
mittee, But it does seem to me that the rule as in effect on the 
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Canadian Pacific, having the passenger receipt for the telegram, 
would be as much as most people would want. I think Mr. 
Camp’s scheme of having the operator at the station where it is 
put off open the message and send it back to the next office a 
good one. I think we had something like that in effect on the 
Southern Pacific lines in 793. Of course as a rule in the case 
of a lot of train men, it is liable to be set aside and forgotten, 
and the prime object I should think in a matter of this kind 
would be to require some discretion. Of course we know they 
are prone to forget things and set them aside. 

Now, in regard to delegating to a brakeman the delivery of 
a telegram, my observation has been in traveling on passenger 
trains, that in so far as the passenger conductor’s duties are 
concerned, I have never noticed that thev were so numerous and 
onerous in their handling a telegram, which is of course of para- 
mount importance especially when it is delivered to a passenger 
on the train. Of course the average conductor wants to shirk 
about all the work he possibly can, that has been my experience 
with them. I think that the method that has been set forth by 
Mr. Griffith’s committee and the remarks made by Mr. Camp, if 
they are all embodied into one circular or report and submitted 
to the General Managers’ Association, I feel certain that they 
would be glad to adopt them. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President and members, if I may be 
pardoned for speaking again—there is one other matter I wanted 
to mention in connection with Mr. Griffith's talk and that is in 
recard to the service message to the sending office notifying 
that the telegram had not been delivered. I would think that 
in a small territory, or in a larger one where the companies are 
operating in competition with each other like that deserihed hv 
Mr. Griffith, the telegraph companies themselves should all make 
a joint arrangement about service for their mutual benefit. I 
have not read the newspapers for about a week, for I haven't 
had time, but I assume we are about to have our telegraph and 
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telephone companies placed under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and one of the things which is 
sought to be accomplished is to prevent discrimination in rates 
and service. It might be said that perhaps a telegraph company 
would not be permitted to free service message another company 
on matters of that kind, but I think that our commission would 
be likely to take the view that these are all public service cor- 
porations, and that the publie should have the benefit of a mutual 
arrangement of that kind, and that inasmuch as the service 
would be performed for any individual under like circum- 
stances and conditions that probably there would be no objection 
' to such arrangement. 


Mr. Ghegan: Might I say a few words? This discussion 
has been exceedingly interesting to me and brings me back to 
my early days in telegraphing. It reminds me of one point 
which has not been covered in the discussion here, and that is 
where a passenger does not hand the conductor or operator suffi- 
cient tolls to pay the message and he is lost track of, what is 
to be done then? I remember very well that I was operator at 
a Station on Market street in New York, and a gentleman rushed 
in from the train with a message for Fall River and put down 
25 cents or 30 cents, whatever the amount was, and rushed out 
to catch his train, and when I came to figure up the tolls he 
was about 6 cents short. Well, 6 cents to an operator getting 
$40.00 a month those days was a whole lot, and the question 
then was what to do with the message; whether to pay 6 cents, 
send collect, or what? I was new at that time in the business, 
and I concluded to send the message collect, and I waited the 
48 hours, and I didn't get anv notice that the receiver had re- 
fused to pay for it, so I mailed him the amount he had left 
me, less the postage. I got a letter from him a few davs after- 
ward, and I have that letter vet. In the letter he enclosed two 
25 cent “shin plasters” for à smoke, and apologies for not pav- 
mg the toll on the message. Now, it may even happen that a 
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message is handed in without sufficient to pay the toll, may be 
a few cents short. I think it would be well to discuss such as 
that. 


Mr. Bennett: I would suggest that the motion be put in 
proper form and read. 


Mr. Griffith: I should like to amend it. I amend the mo- 
tion to read that the secretary of this association shall cause the 
minutes of this particular discussion and paper to either be 
printed or typewritten and sent to every member of the com- 
mittee which you shall appoint within 30 days. 


The President: Gentlemen, we will vote on the amend- 
ment, if you will second it. 


Mr. Van Etten: I will second the amendment. 
Which amendment being put to a vote was carried. 


The President: The main motion is that the present com- 
mittee be continued with the addition of two names. On that 
committee I will appoint Mr. Griffith, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Camp and Mr. Bennett, which makes the committee of five. 


Gentlemen, at this time I want to mention the fact that in 
the large banquet room there is on exhibition a number of de- 
vices that will no doubt be very interesting for the members. Un- 
less there i8 80me serious objection, I would like to have us take 
a recess for one hour ta look over these exhibits, and then return - 
to the convention room where we may proceed with the regular 
order of business. 


Oh, I overlooked placing the main motion by Mr. Van Etten 
for vote. We will now take up the original motion. 


The motion as amended being put to a vote was carried. 


The President: Now, the committee will stand as outlined. 
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Mr. Bennett: F move, Mr. President, that we adjourn from 
10.35 to 11:35 to visit the exhibits. 


Which motion on being put to a vote, after being seconded, 
was carried. 


At 11:35 A. M., the convention was called to order by the 
President, Mr. Dver. 


The President: If you will come to order we will have Mr. 
Launbranch’s paper on “Lightning Protection.” 


Paper “Protecting Telephone Lines from Lightning and 
other Disturbances” read by Mr. Launbranch. 


PROTECTING TELEPHONE LINES FROM LIGHTNING 
AND OTHER DISTURBANCES. 


The protection of telephone lines from lightning and other 
disturbances is assuming more and more importance with the 
increasing use of high voltage power transmission; and as the 
telephone 1s extending into new fields. 


Although the telephone is in a high state of development at 
the present dav, there is still a great deal to be desired ; and each 
time a new field is entered, new conditions arise, so that the 
telephone engineers are kept constantly busy meeting such con- 
ditions and developing new schemes for improvement of service. 
The rapid development of other branches of electrical transimis- 
sion such as power transmission lines, ight cireuits and trolley 
roads, in all parts of the country, has multiplied the troubles of 
the telephone circuit: which not many vears back held undis- 
puted sway throughout the rural districts, and literally pos- 
sessed the earth and compelled it to do part of its work, as ground 
circuits were most common then. ‘These ground circuits are 
rapidly being driven out of existence by these other circuits of 


high potential taking possession of the territory. 
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In addition to this we have the ever present atmospheric con- 
ditions to contend with, such as lightning and other static dis- 
turbanees. As all high tension lines are circuits for the trans- 
mission of electrie currents with inanimate machines to trans- 
mit and receive the power, the telephone line is a cireuit for the 
transmission of human intelligenee and a human being is the 
generating and receiving machine. 


In the first group of circuits we must protect property from 
injury or destruction caused by the atmospheric disturbances or 
disturbances created within themselves. But on a telephone line 
we must provide protection not only against disturbances, Injury 
or destruction of property, but against injurv and annovance 
to user. 


As stated in our subject, we shall confine ourselves to the 
protection of telephone lines, and more especially to lines in 
railway service. Let us first take disturbances from lightning. 
These are of two kinds, direct, and indirect or induced. For- 
tunately the most destructive is the least experienced ; namely, the 
direct flash. And this is certainly very fortunate when we 
realize that no very effective protection has ever been designed 
to guard against its destructive effects, such as destroving entire 
cable terminals, melting heavy copper leads and instruments. 
Bv far the greatest amount of lightning disturbanee is caused 
by induced charges and these range from those that burn out 
the coils, transmitters and receivers, to the annovance exper- 
ienced by a dispatcher getting a crack in the ear from the static 
eharge passing from one wire to the other through his receiver. 
or the surging and snapping one hears on long lines during 
electric storms and even dry snow storms. | 


PROTECTION FROM DirREcT FLASU. 


As stated, no real successful protection against direct light- 
ning flashes has been designed for telephone lines, or at least 
none which would he considered commercially economical con- 
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sidering the small percent of loss due to such causes. A pro- 
tector for such a purpose must have large carrying capacity and 
low resistance to lightning discharges. Such protectors have 
been designed for use on power transmission lines and are of 
two types, electrolvtic. and multiple air gap combined with re- 
sistance. Such arrestors are not only for the protection of lines 
from lightning but from excessively high protentials created 
within themselves. 


It is a question whether protection can be provided to guard 
against such disturbances, when we consider the enormous energy 
in a discharge which has pierced through, often times over half 
mile air gap, so that the remaining distance after 1t hits the 
line amounts to verv little. It will often not even go down the 
ground lead, but will melt the wire it first hits and then shoot 
off through the air and hit some adjacent object, no matter how 
good a ground vou may have, although a ground should alwavs 
be of the best. Of course these direct flashes vary in intensity 
and every possible means should be provided to take care of them; 
and there is no doubt that a dispatcher's line or message wire 
is far better protected against such disturbances than the ordi- 
nary single station telephone line. due to their being equipped 
with arrestors at every station, which act like a long drawn-out 
picket fence of grounds which do a great deal towards dissipat- 
ing the charge bv assisting in preventing it concentrating toward 
one point. 


As stated before, destruction from a direct flash is very rare 
and even when a line is struck the energy of the flash is so great 
that it does not alwavs follow the turns and twists of a wire 
entering a building. This is the reasdn one so seldom hears of 
a person being injured by lightning while using a telephone, 
which speaks well for the present. day. protection: and this is 
especially true of the dispateher's line, as the writer has heard of 
only one burn-out in two vears on any such circuits, and no one 


was Injured im the slightest degree at that time. 
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lt is oftentimes hard to distinguish between a direct flash 
and an induced discharge from the damage done, as an induced 
discharge is sometimes so intense that it causes as much destruc- 
tion as a direct flash—at least its practical results are just as 
serious as far as putting the line out of service, and also, as to 
its being dangerous. As stated before, that although this trou- 
ble, due to induced discharge, constitutes by far the greatest 
per cent of all the disturbances experienced on telephone lines, 
enly a small portion of this is dangerous to persons; the greater 
portion being such as to cause annovance to the service. The 
majoritv of these troubles may be enumerated as follows: Burned 
out coils in relavs, bells, and receivers; punctured condensers ; 
conductors in cables destroved ; insulation in cables reduced by 
charring of insulating material ; blowing holes through sheaths 
of cables; thus letting in water and putting cables out of busi- 
ness. 

The so-called burning out of coils often consists of discharge 
taking place between different lavers of the winding, and either 
short circuiting the coil or fusing off the wire, as it is often very 
fine; and*thus opening up the coil. Verv often, however, the 
energy of the discharge is so great that the coil is entirely de- 
stroyed in dissipating the heat. In puncturing condensers it 
often occurs that after the discharge takes place, enough cur- 
vent follows to burn out the cross between the plates. leaving 
it as good as ever. so that the trouble-man is mystified when he 
sees evidence of lightning having passed through the condenser 
and still find it O. K. 


I have gone somewhat into detail in the foregoing, so that 
we mav have clearly before us just what we must protect against. 


PROTECTION OF APPARATUS. 
To protect our apparatus 1t is very evident that we must pro- 


vide a path for the static charge, of a lower resistance than that 
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found between winding of fine wire, with thin insulation on coils 
and between plates of condensers, as these are the weakest spots 
that must be protected. The first attempts at lightning pro- 
tection to telephones was the toothed plates mounted closely to 
the ground plate, similar to that used in telegraph service. This 
served the purpose to some extent, but was not as efficient as 
protectors of later design. The protector now most used consists 
of carbon blocks separated by very thin sheets of mica. Although 
these protectors are of various designs the principle is the same; 
namely, the flashing of the discharge between the carbon blocks 
across the intervening air-gap. Some such arrestors are provided 
with a piece of fusible metal set into the center of one of the 
carbon blocks so that in case a discharge is followed by a volume 
of current the carbon becomes heated enough to melt the metal, 
which in turn forms a solid. conducting path to ground thus 
putting a dead ground on the line and blowing the fuse. This 
ivpe of arrestor has proven very efficient on the lines of telephone 


companies, and is used almost exclusively in exchange service. 


As the telephone commenced to be used more extensively in 
railway service, new conditions arose which gave trouble and 
had to he met. One trouble with the regular carbon mica ar- 
restor is that it does not always clear itself after each diseharze. 
The consequence is that after a discharge there is generally left 
a dead ground on the line, or one of high resistance which is 
often enough to cause a noise. This is not of so much conse- 
quence on the ordinary exchange line where there are only 8 
few arrestors, which are so located that the carbons are easily 


removed and cleaned. 


On railway telephone lines another condition is met with: 
namely, that instead of from two to a possible ten teleplaon's 
being on the line, there are from twenty to even a possibly s 6 
with an arrestor at each station. Under such cireumstances it 
becomes necessary to have an arrestor which will remain «lea? 
after each discharge. as here it is not only a question of preter 
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tion, but that the service shall continue uninterrupted, as the 
business on these: lines is of such vital importance compared 
with what might be going over a farmer’s line which can stand 
having poor service for a possible half day, due to some protec- 
tor being grounded. 


About seven years ago, in making a study of telephone re- 
quirements on trolley roads, this question of high resistance 
grounds was one of the first difficulties we had to deal with. It 
was‘found that the regular carbon-mica arrestor, although it 
might not always become heavily grounded, would still give a 
high resistance ground due to the find carbon lodging on the edge 
of the mica. These high resistance grounds would not be notice- 
able where there were only two or three instruments on the line; 
but when a greater number were connected these grounds having 
multiplied, they produced heavy noises on the line, this also be- 
ing tensified due to the fact that these lines run parallel with 
high tension circuits, often on the same pole. To do away with 
this trouble a great deal of experimenting was done to find a 
substitute for the carbon block, bv trving different kinds of 
metal such as aluminum, zine, brass and copper. Sand blasting 
the surface to produce points was tried. The outcome of these ` 
experiments was the present copper block and mica arrestor, 
which is at present quite extensively used. This arrestor al- 
though it has cleared away a great deal of the trouble due to 
earbon dust, still has a path on the ragged edge of the mica for 
the accumulation of dirt; and possible carbon dust from smoke. 
Tt also does not fully take care of the discharge from one wire 
of cireuit to the other, which more frequently finds an escape 
through the dispatcher’s receiver than across the air-gap of the 
arrestor. To do away with the trouble caused by the accumula- 
tion of dust on the edge of the mica, and also, to take care of 
heavy flashes, a number of arrestors have been designed in the 
last few years. As an example of this tvpe might be mentioned 
the O'Connell which is quite extensively used on train dispatch- 
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ing lines. This consists of large carbon blocks widely separated 
bv insulation and sct in V position in relation to each other, so 
that at the point of the V the edges nearly meet, this being the 
point of discharge. This arrestor has proved quite efficient as 
it not only clears itself quite readily on small discharge, but it 
las a capacity to carry heavy discharges and of caring for heavy 
flashes bv blowing them out bv means of its V-shaped air-gap. 
There are other tvpes of arrestors which are designed to carry 
heavy discharges of different designs. 


Two later arrestors put on the market is one using a partial 
vacuum for an air-gap between two carbon plates known as the 
VAC-M ; the other is a departure from the air-gap principle en- 
tirelv, and might be termed a direct contaet arrestor and consists 
of carbon blocks being separated by means of a composition block 
instead of an intervening air-gap, and it is known as the Brach 
Arrestor. As these two arrestors are of quite recent origin we 
are not able to give any extensive data as to their effciency under 
all conditions on the telephone lines. It might be stated, how- 
ever, that these two seem to be lightning arrestors pure and 
simple and will not protect against power circuits of low poten- 
tials. However, thev have the advantage of taking care of light- 
ning discharges repeatedlv, without leaving any ground on the 


line. 


In the VAC-M the discharge takes place in the form of a 
brush discharge between two carbon plates across a partial vac- 
uum. In the Brach arrestor the discharge takes place between 
two carbon blocks through the intervening statie conducting 
composition block. Tt would seem that an arrestor of this type 
vives promise of quite an improvement for taking care of the 
greater percent of troubles and annoyances on railway telephone 
lines. The composition acts as a nearly perfect conductor for 
highly oscillatory current such as lightning and statie charges, 


while it is of high ohmic resistance for direct. currents, 
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This composition arrestor has been in service on block sys- 
tems for two vears and has given very satisfactory service. A 
number have recently been put in service on telephone lines and 
we see no reason why thev should not clear away considerable 
of the trouble not being cared for by the present air-gap arres- 
tors; namely, the annoyance of minute static discharges on rail- 
way telephone lines, and toll lines, and at the same time keeping 
the line clear of grounds. 


At this point, I again wish to call vour attention to the fact 
that a train dispatcher’s and message service lines on railroads 
are far better protected than the regular long lines of telephone 
companies, on account of their having a number of arrestors 
distributed all along the line; and I believe I am making a con- 
servative statement when I say that injuries to apparatus on 


these lines have been very rare. — à 


If an arrestor can be produced which will care for static 
discharge without permanently grounding, and of high enough 
ohmic resistance to prevent leakage, there is no reason why this 
system of protection, namely, distributing arrestors along the 
line, should not be adopted on regular long distance lines. 


PROTECTION FROM HiaH TENSION CIRCUIT. 


Railway telephone lines being run on the railroad’s private 
right of wav are probably more free from the dangers to high 
tension crossings than the lines of telephone companies; still, 
with the ever-increasing growth of these high tension cireuits the 
protection against these circuits is becoming more and more nec- 
essary in the more populous distriets. The chief step to be taken in 
connection with protecting these lines is, of course, the high ten- 
sion crossing which has already been thoroughly covered by the as- 
sociation specifications for these crossings. This, however, does 
not remove the necessity for providing protection on the lines 


themselves, where crossings from such circuits are made possible 
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by their presence. The methods in use for such protection are 
the lightning arrestor and fuses. 


The same lightning arrestor discussed under protection from 
lightning, serves this purpose quite well; namely, the carbon 
arrestor, with small enough air-gaps to permit the flashing across 
of potentials, say 350 volts and over, and to fully protect the 
apparatus. In such cases a fuse should be provided which will 
open up when the current flows which is followed by the dis- 


charge. 


As the standard commercial fuse will no always take care of 
the opening up of a circuit where crossed with a very high tension 
wire, other methods have been employed to protect the line; 
namely, where the danger of such possible crosses occurs, a sec- 
tion of the line is so constructed that in case it is crossed bv the 
high tension wire, a section of the line will disconnect Jtseif 
and drop out, thus making a break Jong enough to break the are. 


SUMMARY. 


Taking the whole subject of arrestors we have the foHowing 
conditions: The carbon air-gap arrestor is necessary to protect 
lines from crossing with other cirenits of 350 volts and over. 
and the heavier lightning discharges followed bv current. An 
arrestor of efficient statie carrying capacity is desirable to take 
care of the larger percent of troubles and annovances due to 
statie discharges. It would therefore seem that an arrestor which 
would take care practically. of all the troubles on railroad tele- 
phone lines should consist of large carbon blocks with a smal 
air-gap at one point, the blocks to be insulated from each other 
by means of a highly efficient statie carrving material; such ma- 
terial to be of high ohmic resistance, to prevent leakage to such 
an extent that it will not produce noise on the line. Or a com- 
bination of two types of arrestors could be used; namely. the 
static arrestor connected direct to the line without fuses, and the 
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carbon arrestor connected through fuses to protect the instru- 
ments. 


LOCATION OF PROTECTORS. 


The most desirable location of protectors is no doubt, out- 
side of the buildings, although the greater number of them are 
located on the inside, and apparently without very much risk, 
as the number of cases of disturbances from lightning and high 
tension circuit which would cause danger to buildings are very 
few. However, the best place to locate an arrestor, especially 
for protection against lightning, is on the pole. A very efficient 
wav of connecting such an arrestor is to mount it on the cross- 
arm between the pin of the wires to be protected, connecting the 
carbon block direetly to the line wire; and at this same point 
connecting the drop wire which is to enter the building. ‘This 
drop wire, immediately after leaving the connection on the light- 
ning arrestor or line wire, should be wrapped several times, either 
around the pin below the insulator of the wire to which it be- 
longs or around the cross-arm before it is extended into the build- 
ing. This you will observe gives you a high efficient choke coil 
that in case of lightning discharges, forces the eurrent to ground 
through the lightning arrestor instead of permitting it to enter 
the building. If a fuse is desired, one side of this should be 
connected direct to the line wire, the other side can act as the 
terminal for connecting the one side of the arrestor and one of 
the drop wires. 


The objection to having a fuse located on a pole is its inac- 
cessibility. It is therefore recommended that for railway service 
the fuse be oniitted on the pole arrestor, but that it be installed 
ahead of the instrument in the building. Another advantage of 
having arrestors mounted on the pole is that it permits a most 
direct and straight lead, as this is most desirable to take care of 
lightning discharges and prevents side flashing to quite an 
extent. 
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For ground leads iron wire is just as good as copper. An- 
other objection to a fuse on a pole arrestor is that these arrestors 
are primarily intended to take care of the greater percent of 
static discharges which are mostly of such a character that they 
do no serious damage, only cause annoyance, and still are often 
severe enough to blow a fuse, which proves a source of great 
trouble and is of no practical service. 


@ 
PROTECTING CABLES. 


In the protection of cables, lines before entering cables 
should be provided with fuses to prevent excess current getting 
in and destroving the conductors; or charring the insulating 
material, which would reduce the insulation; where cables leave 
terminal boxes a loop or godse-neck should be formed, as it has 
been found that where lightning succeeds in entering a cable at a 
terminal box and there has been such a loop or goose-neck, the 
charge has nearly without exception discharged itself out through 
the sheeting at this loop or goose-neck, leaving a hole very much 
as though a bullet had been shot from the inside. It is better 
to have this oceur at this point where the cable can be easily 
repaired or boiled out in ease of water having entered, than 
to have it penetrate further in. Such blow-outs are generally 
caused by heavy discharges, which destroy the fuse and get bevond 
them. 


In a study made several vears ago. on damages done by 
lightning on cables of one of the telephone companies, jt. was 
found that this was a fact nearly without exception. In one case 
where the cables came straight down the pole out of the terminal 
head and went under ground, it was found that the discharge 
through. the sheeting had taken place where it made the turn 
in the manhole and entered the conduit, making it necessary 
to pull out the cable to make repairs. 
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OTHER DISTURBANCES. 


As we have made lightning protection the principal feature 
of this paper, we will just brieflv mention other disturbances. 
Of course, such other disturbances will chiefly be induction due 
to paralleling cireuits. Transposing of lines will take care of 
the ordinary disturbances due to adjacent telephone and tele- 
graph disturbances. Such transposition will, of course, depend 
upon the paralleling cireuits to be contended with. "The most 
extreme cases to handle are paralleling high tension circuits, 
and especially if these high tension @ircuits are very close and 
have a large carrving capacity. We have met with cases where 
the induced effect from such circuits on a telephone line have 
been such that it has produced a current to ground direct from 
the telephone wire, of as high as three and four amperes; and 
in taking a volt meter reading to ground it has amounted to 
200 volts, and in one case in attempting to take a volt meter 
reading it burned out the meter. 


This will be appreciated when it is realized that a telephone 
wire being adjacent to a high tension. A. C. transmission line 
ds simply a good conductor direct in the magnetic field. The 
consequence is that the telephone wire will not only have a high 
static charge, but will also be a conductor of electro-magnetic 
current, being in reality one coil in a transformer. A verv 
cficient wav of caring for this trouble has been the drainage 
coll. This consists of a well balanced retardation coil bridged 
across the line, the center being connected to ground. These 
cols are connected at intervals along the line, depending 
upon the amount of induced current it is necessary for them to 
carry off. Of course, the wire in these coils must have enough 
carrying capacity to take care of the current to prevent burning 
them out. This coil also keeps down the static charge. 


The President: You have heard the reading of this most 
excellent paper by Mr. Launbranch. It is one we are all deeply 
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interested in, and I should like to have a free discussion con- 
cerning it, and would be pleased to have all the members, if they 
have anv question to ask Mr. Launbranch, or points they wish 


to raise, feel free to do so. i 


Mr. Camp: I would suggest, Mr. President, that Mr. Davis 
might give us some information on this subject. 


The President: Mr. Davis, have you something to sav on 
the subject? - 


Mr. Davis: Mr. President, I would be glad to, but so far aa 
our company is concerned, we protect no telephones, and the pro- 
tection of telegraph instruments is not particularly difficult. We 
do not lose a great many relays during the year, and the carbon 
arrester fills all our requirements amicably, I think, except we 
have had some trouble from arrestors failing to clear themselves, 
and, like all the rest of vou, we are experimenting with forms of 
arrestors Intended to obviate that trouble. We have a great deal 
more trouble from the blowing of fuses, and if there is anything 
exasperating in the telegraph business—of course, there is not, 
but if there could be—it would be the infernal fuses that blow 
when vou don’t want them to, and sometimes blow when our 
offices are closed for the night. For several vears it has been 
our purpose to trv to find a way out of this difficultv. If the 
power currents were always in large volume I should consider 
our lightning protection fairly good for our purpose. Jn the 
telephone service vou have something very much more delicate 
and dificult to protect, and it comes pretty near being an easy 
statement to make by simply taking an arrestor that will serve 
the purpose of a telegraph company vou may be quite on Easy 
street. "Phe fuse question, if T may depart from the purely ar- 
restors, is much more dificult. We use the cartridge fuse, and 
We nse a great many of them—the subject of expense is not so 
important, but the interruption of the lines is extremely trouble- 
some, We can protect. no question about that:7we know how 
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to protect our plant against any condition that comes along— 
but if we protect it we cannot operate it, and there are some- 
times things we like to operate. We have experimented with 
fuses of every device and form. The cartridge fuse has become 
very generally used in our company, and we cannot—we have 
not got to a point where it will absolutely protect our instru- 
ments. The relay won't carry quite as much as the fuse will, 
and so we are struggling with this same problem. This paper 
has given me the thought that possibly some of the arrestors of 
later tvpe, this V-shaped arrestor, which we have not tried, or 
possibly the Brach, and we have been experimenting a little 
with the VAC-M arrestors, that something of the kind mav fur- 
nish greater protection. But I don't know that I can contribute 
anvthing to the diseussion bevond that we are protecting our 
offices with heavier fuses and we are proteeting our instruments 
with a light fuse which is a little bit greater in its carrying 
capacity, that is, carries a little bit more current than the relays. 
If I can give any more definite information I would be glad 
to do it, but I think that is all. 


The President: Mr. Sheldon, I believe vou have had consid- 
erable experience with telephone train dispatehing on the Union 
Pacifie Can you give us any information as to your experience 


with various phases of it? 


Mr. Sheldon: Mr. President, the only trouble we are having 
at the present time is the difficulty the dispatchers are having 
with that light discharge coming in on them, cracking in the 
ear. Thev are all complaining of it, especially in the mountain 
district. We haven't anything at the present time to overcome 
that, and that is what we are trving to work out now. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. President, mav I sav just one word? It 
seemed to slip mv mind, The most important thing, if we 
could manage this question of aceessibility—the place for the 
arrestors on the poles. I think we would like to have that. 
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Mr. Camp: Mr. President, as we are going pretty exten- 
sively into the dispatching of trains by telephone, I am anxious 
to get all the, information I can at this meeting as to what the 
other companies are doing, and to start the discussion on those 
lines I propose to say what protection we are now using. At 
all our stations—at all our permanent stations, I should sav-Á 
we are bringing our telephone wires in the form of loops, that 
is, we bring in both ends of both wires. Inside of the station 
we first connect with the Argus arrestor without fuses. Then 
on the leads from the arrestors to the telephone and selector 
apparatus we place an additional Argus arrestor on each side 
with a light fuse attached. At the dispatcher’s office we also 
provide the Argus arrestors in the same manner; and in addition 
for the first three poles we place the O'Connell pole arrestor 
mentioned by Mr. Launbranch—but that doesn't seem to be 
sufficient to cut down the sharp click during the lightning storm 
in the dispatcher’s ear. and I have had several complaints from 
our dispatchers on that point. So far we have had no trouble 
with the O'Connell pole arrestor. The poles containing those 
are provided with pole steps, so if a lineman or anvone else almo:t 
can quickly get up and clear out the space between the ground 
plate and the line plates. Now, if any of the gentlemen present 
have gone into any further protection than that, I would be 
very glad indeed to hear from them. 


T received a couple of months ago a sample arrestor. I think 
it is the VAC-M vou call it. T think. 
Mr. Launbranch: Yes. 


Mr. Camp: Got up in the form of an incandescent lamp. 
We are using that in our circuit up at Montreal, but cannot sav 
anything as to the efficienev of it as vet. Our most. severe 
storm? are on the prairie. We have very little on the moun- 
tains, on the prairie tt is especially severe, and we are installing 
the same circuits up in that territory this vear, and [D am very 
anxious to get any additional protection that ean be advised. 
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The President: Mr. Forbes, you are located in the storm 
district up in Utah. I would like to hear something from you, 
especially protection from lightning for telephone service. 


Mr. Forbes: I have very little trouble with lightning at all. 
I have had trouble—the lightning set fire to our switehboard just 
latelv. Set fire to the switchboard in the Western Union office 
and burned us out in pretty bad shape all along the line, and in 
connection with that the carbon block arrestor melted off, but 
the fuse didn't burn on that same arrestor, which was something 
new to me. While we have considerable severe lightning at 
times—only short periods, though, in May and June—we haven't 
had any severe troubles vet. That is about the extent of my 
experience with it. 


The President: Gentlemen, I hope vou will not hesitate 
to enter into this diseussion. We would like to have a word 
from anybody, your experience, or if you have any suggestions or 
recommendations to make. 


Mr. Camp: I would like to ask, Mr. President, Mr. Sheldon 
what protection he is now using? 


Mr. Sheldon: "The O'Connell protectors we are using, es- 
pecially on the prairie district, at all stations, and we have got 
them distributed on the lines about a half a mile out from the 
dispatcher's station, several of them. "That hasn't worked as 
well as it might. The click is still there. The dispatchers get it. 
Over the mountain district we are using the Brach arrestors, in 
the district over the Rocky mountains where the lightning is 
very severe. Our protection is all right, so far as the protection 
is concerned, but the click is there. The dispatchers get them 
very severely, and I had in mind putting in some of the O'Con- 
nells on the poles also in that district. 


Mr. Camp: Do I understand vou to sav, Mr. Sheldon, you 
put in the O'Connell pole arrestor at each station? 
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Mr. Sheldon: No—ves, the O'Connell pole arrestor at each 
station ; ves, sir. 


Mr. Camp: One on each side? 

Mr. Sheldon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Camp: That doesn’t help any? 

Mr. Sheldon: No, the click is still there. 

The President: Mr. Bennett, can you help us? 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, my experience has been so 
closely like that of Mr. Camp and Mr. Sheldon that I cannot add 
anvthing new. We are using the O’Connell, just as Mr. Sheldon 
is, and we would like something that would be more efficient in 
taking out the click in the ear of the dispatcher. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, Mr. Launbranch. I think. men- 
tioned in his paper something about bridging across the two 
wires with retardation coll. I think that is pretty well taken 
care of with most of the selector apparatus that is put out now, 
the selector itself we place a 500 ohm retardation coil. Is that 
at least it is in the selector which we are using. Each side of 
the application vou refer to, Mr. Launbranch ? 


Mr. Launbraneh: No, what I referred to there was taking 
care of static current on ground lines. 


The President: If there is no further discussion, gentlemen, 
I want to thank Mr. Launbranch m behalf of the association, 
for his most excellent. paper. and it will be printed in the min- 
utes, where we can all have an opportunity to study it over. I 
don’t see Mr. Gilkevson. I am very sorry. He is Superintendent 
of Plant of the Pacifie Telephone Company. I would have liked 
to have heard from him. Are there anv other telephone people 
here that we could hear from along the line of protection? 


If there is no further discussion, gentlemen, it is now 
19:30, before putting a motion to adjourn I would like to 
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mention that Mr. Lewis will tell us about the entertainment 
features for this afternoon. i 


The President: We had a recess a while ago to visit the 
exhibits, and I want to apologize for not mentioning the fact 
that there is located on the third floor the exhibits of the West- 
ern Electric, the Sandwich, the Kellogg, and Mr. Ghegan has 
in his room, No. 518, a new selector. I would like to have all 
of the members that are interested to visit these different exhi- 
bitions during the intermissions. 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I notice our meeting is called 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. We have lots of work to do and I 
would make a motion that we adjourn to 9 o’clock tomorrow 


morning. 


Mr. Sheldon: I second that motion. 


Which motion, on being put to a vote, was carried. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:40 A. M. by President 
Dver, Wednesday, June 22. 


The President: We are working on the report of committees. 
Mr. Secretary, what have you ready, 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I have the paper or report 
for proposed new railroad telephone agreement. Now, I don't 
know whether Mr. Griffith is here. 


The President: Pass that for the time. I want a full at- 


tendance on that subject. What is the next? 

The Seeretarv: There is one more paper on “Education for 
Efficiency in Railroad Service," by D. C. Devell, and Mr. Wm. 
Bennett is to read the paper, I believe. 
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EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY IN RAILROAD 
. SERVICE. 


Gentlemen of the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents: Never before in the history of our country has 
greater attention been paid to industrial education than during 


the past ten years. : 


Railroad managers, especiallv, have realized the need of edu- 
cational work throughout their entire organization, and have 
from time to time attempted to accomplish something along this 
line. The attempts thus far made have been confined principally 
to the education of special classes of men emploved in the shops. 
In some cases co-operative arrangements have been made with 
universities, business colleges, Y. M. C. A. schools or corre- 
spondence schools to secure their assistance in the education of 
special classes of emploves. 


It remained, however, for the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to blaze the trail of real railroad educational work bv estah- 
lishing the first comprehensive educational plan for an entire 
railroad organization, viz: its educational bureau of informa- 
tion. 


J. Shirley Eaton, in a recent monograph published bv the 
United States bureau of education, and after an | exhaustive 
study of present railroad educational plans, draws seven conclu- 
sions, which it would seem pertinent to quote, regarding edu- 
cation for efficiency in railroad service: 


*(1) Railroad financial managements should incorporate an 
educational scheme as a definite part of their poliev, on the 
ground of business prudence. Such policies should be maugu- 
rated for periods of not less than five vears, preferably ten: 


otherwise the monev appropriated will be largely wasted. 


*(9) Railroads should extend the principles of definite ap- 
prenticeship to every department of the service, and should pr 
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vide for two or more grades of apprentices in order to take ac- 
count of differences in capacity and work done elsewhere, either 
in properly accredited schools or by experience, and leading to 
different grades of service. Between these grades should be 
free movement, so that no individual should be arbitrarily desig- 
nated to any class from which by his own effort he cannot ad- 
vance (or by his own default automatically drop out). To 
assure this, the tenure in any apprenticeship status should be 
periodically tested. 


“(3) There should be formal provision for movement among 
departments under proper conditions, and the comity of rail- 
roads should be so far extended as to formally provide for some 
interchange of officials under special restrictions. 


“(4) In executing the policy of education announced by the 
directors, there should be a superintendent of education report- 
ing directly to a higher official, such superintendent to be thor- 
oughly informed of the educational policy of the railroad and 
the broad considerations on which it rests. His department 
should svstematically recruit the emploves throughout the serv- 
ice and certify, on request, to their records and general efficiency 
in the early stages of promotion. 


*(5) Efficiency. should be recognized by an efficiency wage, 
stated distinctly apart from the seniority wage. 


*(6) Emploves should be encouraged to take outside courses 
of instruction or experience without forfeiting their tenure, and, 
eo far as possible, the educational department should systemat- 
ically turn to account every outside educational agency, bv sug- 
gesting courses, uniting in co-operative courses, and recognizing 
the work done in those courses, to the end that theory and prac- 
tice be joined. 


*(7) The educational opportunities of the service should be 
utilized to the utmost bv encouragement of perfect freedom of 
study and criticism, and interchange of ideas concerning acci- 
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dents, bad work, and all the details of practice. Annual or semi- 
ennual meetings of emploves by classes of work, and the prepara- 
tion and circularization of papers and discussions, should be a 
feature." | 


It will be noted in the following description of the educa- 
tional bureau of the Union Pacific, which was organized some 
months before the publication of this government monograph, 
that the plan of the bureau conforms to all of these conclusions, 
except the second and the fifth, the practicabilitv of which two 
are considered doubtful by many of our leading railroad officials. 


The educational bureau of the Union Pacific had its origin 
in the idea of Mr. Harriman, that with the amount of mileage 
and the nuniber of emploves of the affiliated lines it never should 
be necessary to go outside of the organization for men to fill 
vacancies to which employes might be promoted if qualified; 
consequently he asked the officials of the different companies 
comprising the affihated lines to work out some educational 
plan. whereby there would always be emploves in the service 
readv for promotion when vacancies occurred. 


There were no precedents for guidance in establishing this 
bureau. "The industrial education of particular classes of em- 
ploves was being carried on by some firms. A number of rail- 
road companies, the Union Pacifie included, had classes in arith- 
metic and mechanical drawing for shop apprentices, and in some 
cases special apprentice systems. The Southern Pacific had a 
course of training in railroad operation which had been in effect 
for four vears. Their plan was to have a special class of from 
five to ten men. preferably college bred, and not necessarily 
emploves. These men were put through a special course of about 
four vears’ duration, during which time they were paid from $80 
to $100 per month. The course took up-station work. track 
work, storehouse work, train service, vard service, dispatching, 
and trainmaster’s work. At the end of the four vears students 


were supposed to be qualified to take oficial positions. 
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The Union Pacific had contracts with certain telegraph 
schools to prepare students for the position of station helper. 
Railway wires had been cut into these schools and station forms 
were furnished. None of these plans, however, was broad enough 
to cover what was wanted, although it was decided that the edu- 
cation of station helpers, which had proved highly successful, was 
to be made a feature of the new bureau. | 


After a period of careful study on the part of Mr. Mohler, 
vice-president of the Union Pacific, Mr. Park, the general su- 
perintendent of the Union Pacific, but now vice-president of the 
Illinois Central, assisted by the heads of various departments 
and the writer—the bureau was organized on Sept. 1, 1909. In 
formulating the plans, two cardinal principles were kept con- 
stantly in mind: First, the bureau was to be for emploves of ali 
departments, each department being equallv entitled to all ben- 
efits as far as his position and qualifications warranted, all in- 
struction was to be free, and in no way compulsorv—its aim 
being to assist those who desired to benefit bv it. Second, the 
bureau was to be kept entirelv separate from the general organ- 
ization. It was to assist emploves, but was to have no voice as 
to the advancement of any of the students. If a student desired 
to advance, it would depend, the same as heretofore, upon his 
immediate superior in the department to which he was attached. 
If he desired to advanee in some other department, it would 
depend upon the recommendation and approval of those who had 
charge of the department concerned. e 


It can he readily seen from the above that the idea was to 
eliminate favoritism and “pull” and let each man know that the 
epportunity was offered to him to prepare himself for better 
things, without regard to his station in life. 


It was not the object of the bureau to make officials. but to 
make more efficient employes, from whom would naturally come 


those who were qualified to become officials. 
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The plans of the bureau, as announced, set forth the three 
principal objects which it was to accomplish: First, to assist 
emploves to assume greater responsibilities; second, to increase 
the knowledge and efficiency of employes; third, to prepare pros- 
pective emploves for the service. 


It was further announced that the privilege of using this 
bureau was open to all departments and emploves free of any 
charge, the company maintaining the bureau for the benefit of the 
entire service. 


The bureau as organized is controlled by a board of super- 
isors, consisti it icers. 
visors, consisting of five of the general officer 


The bureau is directly in charge of the writer, who reports to 
the vice-president and general manager. 


An advisory board acts with the chief of the bureau in hand- 
ling all matters relating to the various departments, holding 
meetings each week, and enjoving the active co-operation of the 
vice-president and general manager and the general superintend- 
ent—the latter representing the board of supervisors. 


The advisory board plans the courses of reading and study. 
passes on applications for courses, and assigns the work each stu- 
dent is to take up; approves questions answered by indivi«lual 
members of the board: advises the chief of the bureau on such 
matters as may be brought before it, and plans the poliey to be 
pursued in handling new matters that arise from week to week. 


The board is made up of a representative official from each of 
the various departments, such representatives being selected n 


account of their special fitness for the work. 


The scope of the work now being carried out by the bu reat 
will naturally have to be considered under the three pri rrat* 
objects which it is desired to accomplish. 
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ASSISTING EMPLOYES TO ASSUME GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Courses of reading and study especially prepared under the 
direction of the advisory board are being issued to cover as much 
of the “unwritten law" of railroading as is possible, and to in- 
elude such existing instruction and written matter as will assist 
an employe to assume greater responsibility in the line of his 
work. Regular courses are offered in the following subjects: 

Telegraphy, 

Telephony, 

Maintenance of Automatic Block Signals, 

Interlocking Signalling, 

Railway Mechanical Engineering, 

Track Work in both English and Japanese, 

Station Accounting, 

General Accounting, 

Railway Operation, 

Freight and Passenger Traffic, 

Electricity in its various branches, 

Locomotive Operation, 

Air Brakes, ° 

Shop Practice, 

Car Building, 

Gasoline Motor Car Construction and Operation, 

Railway Civil Engineering, 

refrigeration, 

The Analvsis of Statistics, and 


Mechanical Drawing. 


These courses are all conducted somewhat on the method of 
existing correspondence schools. Any employe is eligible to take 


~ 
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up one or more of these courses, and while emploves are expected 
to take up a course that applies to their actual work, nevertheless, 
they are allowed, under certain conditions, to take up subjects 
in which they are most interested. Certain reasonable rules 
apply to the assignment of courses, so as to make the work of 
such a nature as will benefit both the student and the companv. 


It is not the intention to teach elementary or rudimentary 
subjects, such as arithmetic, spelling, grammar, etc., except in 
certain partieular cases, like shop classes for apprentices, or 
where an employe is located at such a point that there is no 
other way for him to get this training, and the training of this 
man in the particular subject would be of benefit to the company. 


All students are required to familiarize themselves with pre- 
liminary papers covering the historv and geography of the road, 
before taking up definite courses. 

Special papers are issued at frequent intervals to various 
classes of emploves, whether students of the bureau or not. These 
papers deal with live subjects of general interest. 


It was realized, when first planning the work of the bureau, 
that to meet these requirements, practically all instructional mat- 
ter would have to be prepared and published by the bureau, there 
being practically no books issued that could be used for work of 
this kind. This was due to the fact that all instructional matter 
put out by the bureau deals specifically with Union Pacific 
methods and standards, is approved by the heads of the depart- 
nents interested, and can be accepted by the student as authori- 
tative information, applicable to lis daily work. The lessons are 
divided into small units, and a set of questions accompanies each 
lesson. Written answers to these questions must be submitted, 
and must show a satisfactory understanding of the work before 
additional lessons will be furnished. 

The lesson papers are prepared in outline. by otlicials. or 
other emploves of the road. who are selected for this work as a 
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result of some special fitness they possess to handle the subjects 
which are assigned to them. Material from which to prepare the 
Station Course, for instance, was in part collected as follows: 


Outline of the subjects it was desired to cover in this course 
was made to certain station agents best qualified to write upon 
these subjects. These agents prepared papers on the suljects 
assigned to them, following which all who had submitted papers 
were called together for conference at the bureau headquarters. 
The papers were discussed and compared, and from the material 
submitted, selections and elimination were made until the nucleus 
for each of the several units of the course was established. From 
this, as a starting point, the subject matter is written up by the 
editorial department of the bureau to conform with a standard 
method of presentation. 


Complete records are kept of the student work done by em- 
ploves; and the names of those making good progress, together 
with their records, are furnished the officials interested. 


A summary of the first seven months’ work of the bureau as 
regards the results accomplished in this first object just de- 
scribed, will undoubtedly be of interest. It must be borne in 
mind, in this connection, that the proposition was a new one 
and the texts, in some instances, could not be put out as rapidly 
as students were prepared to receive them. It should also be 
in view of the fact that the bureau was not in 


remembered that 
shape to handle an unlimited number of students—no attempt 
was made to urge emploves to take advantage of the opportunity ; 
all men receiving instruction have voluntarily applied for the 
courses which they have taken up. From Sept. 1, 1909. to March 
31. 1910, inclusive, 937 emploves enrolled for courses. In addi- 
tion to this number, 15 relatives of emploves were allowed to 
take up studies of various kinds, and 46 “outsiders.” who were 
considered. promising material for prospective emploves, were 
given studies along the line of work thev desired to take up when 
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they entered the service of the company, makiny a grand total 
of 998 receiving instruction up to March 31. A total of 1,422 
lesson papers were sent in and corrected during this same period. 
The total enrollment of the bureau at this writing is 1,200, and 
lesson papers are being sent in and corrected at the rate of about 
300 per month. Those enrolled are distributed among all the 
various departments, and all classes of emploves are received, 
from laborers up to officials of the rank of assistant superin- 
tendents. The most popular courses are those in Signal Work, 
Railway Mechanical Engineering, Track Work, Station Work, 
Traffic, Accounting, Railroad Operation, and Railway Civil En- 
gineering. Twenty-eight regular courses are in the process of 
preparation, and more may suggest themselves as the work pro- 
Cresses. 

In connection with this part of the bureau work. men se- 
leeted. for advancement to minor official positions are afforded 
an opportunity, before their final appointment is made, of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the practical workings of departments 
with which they have not been intimately connected. This is 
accomplished by securing such employes a temporary connection 
with the various departments, under the direction of the heads 
of such departments, and at a salary fixed by the board of super- 


visors. 
INCREASING THE KNOWLEDGE AND EFFICIENCY OF EMPLOYES. 


In order that any employe desiring information, on any par- 
ticular question or problem that arises from day to dav, can ob- 
tain such information promptly, it has been arranged that such 
question or problem may be sent to the bureau for an answer. 
There is no formality connected with this matter; all that ts 
necessary is that the employe mail the question to the bureau. 
The information requested in furnished through the bureau in a 
simple, practical manner, as promptly as possible. All answers 


are passed on by the advisory board, thus insuring the accuracy 
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of the information so furnished. As the bureau has its own tele- 
graph office, officials can get information direct by wire, using 
cipher code if desirable. 


In cases where questions asked the bureau are of such a nature 
that the questioner would be benefited by practical demonstra- 
tions or personal instruction, arrangements are made either to 
bring the questioner to a point where he can be given authorita- 
tive and thorough information on the subject, or to have a rep- 
resentative of the bureau call on this man and give the informa- 
tion personally; e. g., questions on filing systems have been 
asked and the questioner has been brought to headquarters, where 
he could familiarize himself with filing svstems in effect in the 
different offices. To make sure that the questioner has absorbed 
the information, it has been a practice to make such a man write 
a report of his observations in a case of this kind. This serves 
the double purpose of giving assurance that the man has profited 
by his opportunity and at the same time puts on record informa- 
tion that will answer similar questions that mav be asked in the 
future. In other cases the test department has been asked to 
arrange apparatus to demonstrate practical problems which the 
questioner has had difficulty in understanding. 


While this part of the bureau work has not met with the re- 
sponse that was expected, it is, nevertheless, an important ad- 
junet to a proposition of this kind, and serves a useful purpose 
in allowing certain classes of men who want information about 
a few practical points connected with their work, to obtain this 
information without going through a long course of study neces- 
gary bv other methods. It is well to observe that this feature is 
separate from the ordinary correspondence school feature, which 
allows students to ask questions about their lessons, the questions 
about points in the lesson being answered by the instruction de- 
partment in the regular routine of the instructional work. 
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PREPARING PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEES FOR SERVICE. 


In order not only to increase the efficiency of the men in the 
service, but at the same time to improve the class of men taken 
into the service, it was decided that the bureau should assist in 
Whatever way possible in selecting and preparing prospective em- 
ploves for the service. It was not intended that any official should 
feel that his help must be hired through the bureau, but it was 
felt that 1£ the bureau could keep in touch with good material to 
fill minor poxitions, the officials would be glad to take advantage 
of such an opportunity to get a better grade of help into their 
organization. With this end in view the bureau keeps in touch 
with universities and other schools, and with such other sources 
of material as produce good men for minor railroad positions. 
In a great many cases applicants for positions with the road are 
referred directly to the bureau, and all applications received by 
the bureau are carefully investigated by it as to personal history, 
references and physical qualifications of the applicants, so that 
the bureau is practically assured, when recommending a man for 
a certain position, that the man ean pass both the physical ex- 
aminations and the mental examination, and has a good character 
and a clean record. In certain cases where prospects of ths 
kind show up well, and it is expected that they can be placed in 
service at a not too distant date, they are allowed to start m 
studving on the history and geography of the road, and even on 
the more advanced courses along the lines of the work in the 
field which they desire to enter. Since the bureau. was estab- 
lished, 588 applicants for positions with the company have been 
investigated, 73 of these have been recommended for positions, 
36 of these having been put into the service. This is exclusive 
of station helpers. In all cases of applications for emplovinent, 
preference is given to those coming from relatives of emploves. 

The bureau does not solicit. positions for any of these ap- 
plicants, it being understood that a request will have to be made 
to the bureau if its assistance is desired in furnishing help. but 
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the bureau is glad to assist in any way possible, when requested 
to do so. It is also understood that the interest of the bureau in 
the men furnished ceases when they are emploved, unless they 
later take advantage of the privilege of the educational features 
of the bureau work. 


Applications of experienced railroad men, when received, are 
looked wp by the bureau, and if their records are satisfactory their 
names are placed on file, so that in case it should be necessary to 
go outside of the organization for help of this kind the bureau will 
have records of suitable men. It is expected, however, that all 
positions of this kind will be filled from our own ranks, and with 
this end in view tlie names of students making marked progress 
in their studies are placed before the general superintendent, so 
that, in this wav, men who are available for promotion will have 
a better chance to connect with vacancies which they may be 
qualified to fill when the opportunity is offered. This obviates 
to a great extent the necessity of ever going outside of our own 
ranks for men to fill advanced positions. 


In addition to the foregoing, there has been established under 
this third object a station training school at the bureau's head- 
quarters for the preparation of station helpers who will be avail- 
able for promotion to operators. This feature of the work, gen- 


tlemen, is of particular interest to vou. 


Conditions met with on the Union Pacific, in common with 
other roads, in obtaining satisfactory material from which to 
make operators led to the experiment of making an arrangement 
with telegraph schools along our line to furnish their graduates 
for our station work. Such arrangement was made some two years 
before the establishment of this bureau. These contract tele- 
graph schools were furnished with main line telegraph wires. 
Station blanks and forms were also furnished, the authorities of 
the schools agreeing to teach the station work to their telegraph 
students. The company appointed an instructor to make regular 
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visits to these various schools and to keep in touch with the situ- 
ation and also to assist the students after they got out on the 
line. The results obtained, while more satisfactory than before 
anv systematic effort had been made to recruit material for oper- 
ators, had many objections, the principal objection being that 
the schools would not teach the station work properly. When 
these students were sent out it was found thev were of but little 
assistance to the agents, and the agents would not help them 
with their station work nor give them much opportunitv for 
practice on the wire. Our figures show that we lost about 50 
per cent of all such telegraph school graduates before thev had 
served long enough to be promoted to operators. When the bu- 
reau was established, plans were immediately made to organize a 
station training school in connection with the bureau work. With 
the active co-operation of Mr. Sheldon, our Superintenilent of 
Telegraph, a model local freight station was equipped at the 
bureau headquarters; main line wires were cut in; the station 
posted as a regular telegraph office, both for railway and West- 
ern Union business ; sounders connected to the main line circuits 
were distributed about the room ; practice circuits were arranged: 
a regular station awitchboard and cut-out plugs were provided: 
and a five-station telephone dispatching circuit, with the dis- 
patcher’s selector set, was installed. In addition to this, a coni- 
plete set of regular station forms and record books, letter presses. 
tariffs, baggage checks, tickets, ete., ete., were provided. One of 
the older station agents who had had particular success with 
station helpers was selected as the instructor, and a regular 
course of training was outlined for the students, five hours a 
dav being devoted to station work and three hours a day to copy- 
ing off the main line wires or to sending and receiving on the 


practice circuits. 


Telegraphy is not taught in this school, no one being admitted 
who cannot receive at Jeast twenty words a minute. Candidates 
for admission must also be 18 vears of age and must have hada 
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good common school education, as proven by their ability to read 
and write legibly, and to figure simple arithmetical problems 
correctly. They must also pass the required physical examina- 
tion before being admitted to the school. A course of training 
is laid out for the student on the basis of four weeks’ attendance. 
This course takes up in a regular order all the simpler station 
work, such as the making of bills of lading, the making of wav- 
bills, a correct understanding and use of the tariffs, copving. 
abstracting, baggage and ticket reports, ete., ete. Experience 
has demonstrated that in four weeks the average student becomes 
well informed in the simpler routine of station work. Some time 
during the course he is sent to the freight house at Omaha, and 
is given two days’ experience in trucking, piling, stowing, check- 
ing and receiving freight in actual service. This school has an 
average attendance of about twenty students, which has proven 
sufficient to supply the needs of the entire Union Pacific svstem, 
practically all station helpers being furnished from this school. 
During the first sixty davs of its organization 37 students had 
been in attendance, 19 had qualified and been sent out as helpers, 
and 18 were still in attendance at the school. Of the 19 who 
were sent out to qualify as helpers, three were pronioted to oper- 
ators within thirty davs of the time thev had left the school, 
none of the three having had any previous railroad or telegraph 
experience. From present indications there will not be more 
than 10 per cent of the men trained in this station school who 
will drop out before being promoted, as against 50 per cent hv 
the old method. "The saving made in sending out -trained men 
for these positions will more than pav for the comparatively 
small expense of maintaining the school. The success of this 
work has been such that every Superintendent of Telegraph who 
has had trouble in getting efficient operators, or material from 
which to make operators, should be greatly interested in investi- 
gating the work being done in this station school, and I take 
pleasure in joining Mr. Sheldon in extending an invitation to 
each of you gentlemen to visit this school at Omaha at any time. 
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In addition to the plans which are under way, and which have 
been described, numerous other plans for practical educational 
work among the emploves are under consideration. It is expected 
that local classes will be organized at various points on the line. 
It is the intention to have a lecturer on the road equipped with 
stereopticon and lantern sildes, who can stop at various points 
where students are located and lecture on various propositions 
connected with the work. The bureau also expects to co-operate 
with the present apprentice classes which are being successfully 
condueted by the motive power department at the larger shops, 
and assist in establishing apprentice instruction at some of the 
smaller shops. An extensive library of scientific and technical 
books is being established at the bureau headquarters, which 1s 
expected will be available for circulation among emploves. 


It was stated carly in the paper that men selected. for ad- 
vancement to minor official positions would be afforded an op- 
portunity, before a formal appointment was made, to acquire a 
knowledge of the principal workings of such departments as thev 
had not been intimately connected with, through a temporary 
connection therewith, under the direction of the heads of such 
departments, and at a salary fixed by the board of supervisors. 
This might be likened to the post-graduate course of the ordinary 
university, or the winning of a scholarship. The practical work- 
ing of this plan can best be explained by an example of how it 
is actually being put into effect. One of our trainmasters had 
shown by his work that he possessed qualifications that would 
ultimately assure him promotion: in. fact, he was selected as a 
man who later would be promoted to he an assistant superintend- 
ent. He was relieved from service as trainmaster on his terri- 
tory and is now taking this course of training at his same salarv. 
This course will embrace three months’ work on track as a laborer 
under a competent foreman, three months’ work as a handy man 
In the roundhouse and back shop, two months in the auditor's 
oee, at the desk where the mistakes made hy passenger and 
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freight conductors pass, one month in the station school, his 
training ending with a couple of months in the general offices. 
At the end of his training this man may be sent back to his 
original position as a trainmaster, or may be put in a similar 
position in some other territory, but wherever he is placed, he 
is an emplove who has been proven in actual service and trained 
for promotion when the first vacancy occurs. Men from other 
departments are receiving similar opportunities. 


The expense of the bureau, which is quite reasonable, is di- 
vided between the various departments, so that the proportion 
of the expense borne by each is nominal. $ 


CONCLUSION. 


While it is impossible to show in dollars and cents the value 
that is derived froin this educatienal plan, it is plain to see that 
a scheme of this kind founded on practical principles is bound 
to create increased lovalty throughout the organization, 1s cer- 
tain to set a number of the emploves thinking upon and consider- 
ing problems connected with their everyday work which they 
would otherwise pass over without proper attention. It will 
bring out the latent good qualities of employes, making them 
more efficient and capable workers; it is producing a supply of 
qualified men who can be promoted to fill vacancies as they 
occur, and at the same time it is giving a wider field from which 
to draw promising material into the service. Six months ago it 
was an untried experiment; today it is an assured success, re- 
eciving the support and approval of the entire organization. It 
is increasing the safety of travel and making better citizens for 


our commonwealth. 


The President: I consider this one of the most important 
papers that has come before this convention. It is one that we 
should thoroughly discuss and follow on our respective lines as 
much as possible. I believe there are similar arrangements on 
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other railroads, and for the benefit of the association I should be 
glad to hear from any of the members that have had to do with 
similar arrangements. I have in mind no one in particular. I 
should be glad to hear from any of you. I believe the Southern 
Pacific has gone into this proposition to some extent, and I know 
in Los Angeles thev have a school we consider a training school, 
under the managership of Mr. Mackay. I would be glad to have 
Mr. Mackay give us a few words in regard to the svstem emploved 
in the Southern Pacific school at Los Angeles, or other places if 
they have schools. Mr. Mackay, of the Pacifice Coast Schools of 
Railroad. 


Mr. Mackay: Mr. President, Gentlemen: ‘This is rather un- 
expected. I am a plain telegraph operator and not really accus- 
tomed to addressing a collection of gentlemen in vour positions. 
We have been conducting this school for three vears, and, for 
the information of the strangers present, I will say that the 
school has the co-operation of the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, but it is not actually conducted by the company. I] am an 
old Western Union operator, came out here three vears ago, and 
at that time I was approached by Mr. Roome, who was then 
Superintendent of Telegraph on the Southern Pacific. in con- 
nection with establishing a training school for telegraphers. I 
accepted the position and in about a vear it was discontinued, 
through a suggestion of my own, because I really did not make 
enough money out of it. 


Now, in regard to results: I have not prepared anv exact 
figures, but I made out my permit for physical examination this 
morning. and it was 347, and [ began at No. 1. Now, as a 
euess, [ should sav that 47 of those were rejected, the other 
300 being accepted, and D have kept pretty good track of the 
hovs, and [ estimate that 250 are now in the service of the 
Southern. Pacifie Railroad Company, but not all as telegraph 
operators, but E think, as a conservative estimate, there are 100 of 


them employed. by the Southern. Pacific Company as telegraph 
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operators today, and who started three years ago. Now, the bal- 
ance of those bovs saw better opportunities in other branches of 
the service. Some are in the train service, and others have be- 
come baggagemen, and I know of one at least who is a chief clerk, 
a voung boy who started out at $40 a month. So I ean say that 
in three vears there are nearly 250 men in the Southern Pacific 
serviee who have gone through our school, and I think that is a 
mighty fine showing. 


And in regard to the telegraph school, we have started the 
boys from the beginning. We also accept advanced students, 
and in fact many telegraphers. Now, in regard to the interest 
railroad men take in this state, I can sav, for vour information, 
that there are about ten station agents down at my school now. 
One voung man who has been with the Southern Pacific for ten 
or fifteen vears came all the wav from Mexico, from the Sonora 
branch of the road, forfeited his salarv, got a leave of absence 
to come to my school. He wished to become efficient in stenog- 
raphy and tvpewriting and telegraphy, and the use of the type- 
writer in connection with telegraph work. The other bovs come 
for the same reason. In fact, our bovs are scattered everywhere. 
Found one of my boys in the exhibit room vesterday. He is a 
graduate from our school, took a post-graduate course. He was 
a commercial operator, desired to take up railroad work. came 
there. took up tvpewriting and learned. the railroad end of it, 
the rules and regulations. 


_ Now, the one thing that we need in our school is station work. 
I am not a practical station man myself. I believe I held a sta- 
tion about ten vears ago for a few months, but T claim verv little 
knowledge of station work. In conversation with Mr. H. W. Lvon 
the other day, the supervisor of station men on the San Joaquin 
division, he spoke of that, and he said that while he had not 
enough influence to suggest the thing or to bring about such 
an arrangement, he said it would undoubtedly be a fine thing 


if it could be arranged to have an auditor come to our school 
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about two afternoons for two days per week and instruct these 
boys in the station work, and my experience and acquaintance 
with station men, and also officials, have also made me feel the 
need of this traifiing in station work. 


Now, we have the main line wires in the school. I have a 
branch in Sacramento and I have had a great many letters from 
emploves that as a matter of fact the bovs don't seem to be able 
to stand the expense of getting leave of absence and coming to 
ihe school, although I make every effort to assist them. For 
railroad employes, the best I can do at present, as you can imag- 
ine my expenses are somewhat heavy, for I have several in- 
struetors, and the best I have been able to do. or the best prop- 
osition I have been able to make thus far to railroad men is a 
reduction of 50 per cent admission fee, and when vou consider 
we have forty or fiftv tvpewriters in the school, four instructors, 
and other expenses, $10 per month is a nominal fee—railroad 
men are permitted to attend for $5 a month. I should sav Í 
should think that possibly 20 per cent of my students are rail- 
road men, but I have a great many applications—I have had a 
great deal of correspondence with railroad men throughout the 
entire system who would like to come to school, but who are not 
permitted for financial reasons. 


The President: Mr. Mackay, may I ask you if vou teach anv 
other branches besides telegraphy ? 


Mr. Mackay: Just telegraphy. railroad and commercial telez- 
raphy. and stenography. As a matter of fact. the demand for 
my stenographers is so great that since it has become known we 
are turning out first class stenographers and men whio have had 
some experience in railroad work I am not able to supply rhe 


= demand. 

The President: Then I understand the graduate from your 
school is qualified to accept a position as a telegraph operator © 
a station agent? 
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Mr. Mackay: No, sir, not as a station agent. That is the 
thing we lack and we should teach. Personally I ain not qualitied 
to teach station work, and the receipts of the school won't war- 
rant another instructor—an instructor for that department. But 
I believe that two davs per week devoted to station work would 
be sufficient to give these voung men sufficient knowledge of sta- 
tion work to be of material assistance to the agent. Of course, 
it is a little bit out of place for me, a private individual, to 
make any such suggestion to, vou gentlemen, but my experience 


has really given me that idea—that opinion—and I just make 
it because I was invited to express an opinion. I hope vou will 


not think I am going too far. 


The President: We are certainly glad to have your state- 
ment. 


/ 
Mr. Mackay: Any questions vou care to ask, gentlemen, I 
would be glad to answer vou. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, I just have a few words. We 
have been hearing what is being done on the Pacific, now let 
me tell vou what we are doing on the Atlantic. On the old reli- 
able, the Erie, we have a very excellent school, located at Elmira. 
N. Y. It is equipped with a railroad in actual operation, single, 
double track, sidings and branch lines, manual block signals and 
interlocking, equipped with telegraph and telephone, including 
the selectors. It is conducted bv one of our most expert chief train 
dispatchers for the operating department, assisted bv one of our 
experts from the traffic auditing department, to teach them the 
station work. The railroad is run by electric power, on which 
the dispatcher takes his regular position on the line and the 
bovs are placed at stations, just the same as they would if they 
were on the railroad out in the woods, and evervthing is con- 
ducted in the same manner as it would be in actual operation. 
We also have every station equipped with a six wire switchboard, 
which teaches the students telegraphy. We also have the actual. 
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manipulating of the telephone service. And at certain periods 
the heads of the various departments of the railroad assemble 
these students in the assembly hall of the institution and give 
them a lecture on the particular department which thev repre- 
sent. I think it is a most excellent institution of its kind, and 
we have turned out several hundreds of students who are in 
actual service today. 


The President: It seems that Brother Griffith has the ideal 
school for telegraphers and agents. I don’t know what improve- 
ment could be made on the svstem of teaching, unless you would 
put them right in an office. 


Any more remarks on this paper? The additional branch 
of teaching students the use of the telephone in train dispatch- 
ing seems to me a good addition. 


Mr. Knowd, were you present at the reading of this paper by 
Mr. Devell on “Education?” It relates to the education of em- 
ploves for the various departments of a railroad. We would be 
glad to hear from you as to what extent. it is being practiced in 
vour territory on the Santa Fe in regard to teaching students a3 
prospective operators or agents or to take up other branches of 
work on the railroad. 


Mr. Knowd: We pursue practically the same course on the 
Gulf lines of the Santa Fe as is observed on the lines in the 
Atchison proper. In the relay service, that is, speaking of the 
general message service, we emplov one student, rather an ap- 
prentice operator, to each five operators. Half of their time 1 
devoted to learning telegraphy and the remainder to learning the 
duties of the office and general message handling.” At the vari- 
ous stations on the line half of the time is devoted to the learning 
of telegraphy, and the remainder to mastering station work and 
that line. We have sort of an agreement obligating ourselves. 0T 
the company. to furnish employment as soon as the apprentice i$ 
capable. Thus far we have had verv good results. better that 
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we could expect from the transient operator, especially in my 
territory—there are a great many places in Texas and western 
Louisiana where it is difficult to keep operators. We find by 
making our own men that they stay with us and are more amenable 
to our requirements than the transient who comes for a short 
time only. The first vear we pay the apprentice operator $20, 
the second vear we raise that salary $5. Upon graduation we 
pay $5—we call it bonus—for each month that they serve. That 
in a measure 1s put forth as an incentive that when an operator 
is ready to graduate he has possiblv, or will have acquired, all 
the way from $50 to $100 to start him out in good shape. We 
find that feature very desirable. 


The President: I would like to ask what preliminarv ex- 
amination you subject the applicant to in regard to his educa- 
tion or physical qualifications ? 


Mr. Knowd: In an educational way only general questions ; 
in a physical wav we maintain a regular hospital association, and 
each employe—operators—are subjected to practically the same 
examination as the trainmen. It is not simply confined to ex- 
amination of the hearing and vision, but it is general, and it is 
carried on by the company physicians. Sometimes I feel that it 
is a little strenuous to subject an operator to the same examina- 
tion that is called for by trainmen, because their duties are not 
as arduous and not as hazardous—the vision and the hearing and 
general good health, I think, possibly are all the essentials that 
we ought to exact. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, although I read the paper. l 
am not the author of it, and so I feel I am privileged to sav 
something regarding it. Until about a vear and a half ago, for 
eighteen vears I was in the service of the Santa Fe and the 
Northwestern systems as a trainmaster and assistant division 
superintendent, and division superintendent, and prior to 
that I served the Southern Pacific Company on the At- 
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lantic systems for four vears as a brakeman and con- 
ductor. I have found the trainmen, when I lived among 
them and ate and slept and worked with them, to be human 
beings, just like everybody else, and in the main a very good let 
of American citizens. But the thing that struck me most. after 
having had considerable experience in various lines of railway 
service, and being an operator and chief train dispatcher, then 
on coming into the railway service, was the fact that train and 
engine men had forgotten what little education they had. .Vs 
the little colored girl gave it, “They are just drug up.” Ire- 
member a remark bv a very efficent conductor one dav on the 
Atlantie system. speaking about à voung man l thought might 
get a position as a brakeman. He said, *I don't think he will 
do. What we want is a man that is strong-backed and igno- 
rant," and he turned around and made this remark: “I want 
to tell vou, William, that a good railroad man is the man that 
knows enough to do what he is told and then stop." And he 
really got wound up to that visionary business. How often have 
vou gentlemen lately heard officers responsible for the railroad 
going say, “Nowadays vou have got to write a thing down and 
hand it to a man in vour office, or bring it to him and tell it 
to him, and have him repeat it back to vou. You can’t depend 
anv more on the judgment and diseretion or common sense of 
the subordinate emploves of a railway." That is largelv true. 
but it is largely the fault of the railway operating officers. I 
think it is true and to some extent for financial reasons. Rail- 
wavs have not thought it necessary or desirable to make any 
inroads on their earnings to educate their emploves, but for a 
number of years past we have found that we are losing a lot of 
money because we don't do it. You would he surprised to find 
how little many a brakeman and fireman know about their work: 
how many dollars they waste because they don't know about it: 
and particularly in. the passenger service how many train em- 


ploves drive patronage away from their railway companies he 
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cause they have never been properly taught how to perform their 
duties. ‘They may be willing, but they have not been taught. 
They are ignorant about a lot of things they ought to know 
about, and that drives people away. For instance, you want to 
know how to ventilate a car, because railway cars are not well 
built for that object, but some brakemen can do it more skillfully 
than others because they have been taught bv experienced con- 
ductors that they have worked with. Another brakeman causes 
an accident because he does not know how to handle the air 
whistle or the air brake. And the fireman uses an enormous 
amount of coal and doesn't get anywhere, because he doesn’t 
know how to shovel coal into the firebox ; and the engineer will 
put out his head and tell him to stop; he doesn't want the fire- 
box so full. Meanwhile the fireman is sweating himself to death 
and breaking his back trving to see how much coal he can get 
into the firebox. ‘These are simply illustrative of the wav things 
go. This paper presented to us by Mr. Devell is a verv fine 
thing. It completely describes a dream I have had for the last 
seven or eight vears. Our people are getting interested in it, 
but whether they will get interested enough to open up their 
pocketbook T don't know. It is hard to get the railroad manage- 
ment to spend some money to save some loss. They don't know 
how to estimate as to their value and the loss it really means to 


the railway company. That is the difficulty. 


Now. I think Mr. Devell's paper is entitled to a great deal of 
careful consideration on our part, and it would be a good plan 
for all the telegraph superintendents to studv this educational 
matter. We ave interested, not onlv in the telegraph matters, but 
in the whole operation of the railway, and the telegraph opera- 
tion is onlv one part of the railroad. 


The system which they have on the Union Pacific is a grand 
idea. a splendid thing. There is no class of emploves in the 
whole railway service but what can be made more efficient if when 
thev enter the service they gain a training for their business. 
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Nature gives us all more or less natural simple intelligence, but 
all of those of us who have lived along to middle life know 
that the trained intelligence is very much more useful than one 
which is simply a gift of nature and has not been trained. 


The President: If there is no further discussion 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I just wanted to suggest. in 
regard to this paper, it being such an excellent paper and so 
greatly interesting to us all, and especially the larger svstems, 
it occurred to me it would be a good idea to have several of these 
copies of this paper printed. If we put it in our book it will he 
covered up. I don't know whether the other members would 
think that of importance enough or not, but it seemed to ine it 
would be well to have several of these tvpewritten and sent to 
the different Superintendents of Telegraph. Of course, the asso- 
ciate members do not care so much about it, but the active Super- 
intendents of Telegraph, it seems to me, it would be a good 
thing to do that. 


The President: As a matter of fact. we would be glad to 
have the offieials read these minutes, all of them, get in the 
habit of reading them and know what we are doing and having 
these conventions for. 


Mr. Sheldon: Mr. President and Gentlemen: In behalf of 
the Union Pacific I would be glad to co-operate with Mr. Devell 
to have these printed in pamphlet form and distributed to all the 
Superintendents of "Telegraph. 

The President: "The next paper, gentlemen, is the cominit- 


tee's report on proposed new railroad telephone agreement, which 
will be read by Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Bennett: I rise to a point of information. Would it be 
advisable to request any others than associate and active mem- 
bers to withdraw during the reading of this paper? 

The President: T think not. An executive session would 


confine the meeting only to active members. 
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Mr. Bennett: My idea was that the associate and active 
members would be present, of course, but I didn't think we 
wanted any newspaper reporters. 


Mr. Griffith: I believe, Mr. President, that the paper is 
of such a nature that its publication will have no effect on the 
result, and I should like to have a free discussion of it from anv- 
body, associate members particularly. 


The President: Mr. Bennett, if you have no serious objection 
we will proceed. 


Mr. Bennett: Iam at the pleasure of the meeting. 


(Paper read by Mr. Griffith :) 


Committee report on proposed new railroad telephone agree- 
ment, to be read by Mr. E. P. Griffith: | 


Mr. John L. Davies, President, Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents. 


Li 


Dear Sir: At the regular quarterly meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintend- 
ents held in Washington, D. C., Sept. 18, 1909, the “Standard 
Telephone Operating Agreement" for railroads was taken up for 
discussion. After listening to the telephone company’s repre- 
sentatives’ explanation of the agreement, and considerable dis- 
cussion by the members present, it was agreed that a careful 
analvsis of the proposition should be made by a committee of 
five. who should report their conelusions to either division or in 


annual meeting. 


It is clear to the committee that the document in question is 
ably prepared with a view to standardization and to meet any 
existing laws or contemplated legislation with respect to dis- 
crimination, and at the same time, provide amply for railroad 
telephone service. Particular care is taken, in every clause of 
the agreement, to state that the rates to be apphed shall be the 
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regular charges of the telephone company to its business subscrib- 
ers and lessees in similar service, under substantially similar con- 
ditions. It takes away nothing that we now enjoy, except pos- 
siblv a few comparatively low rentals for apparatus, which would 
be more than offset by the substitution of the flat rate for meas- 
ured service at a few points where the railroads, under the pres- 
ent Standard Telephone Agreement, are placed on a measured 
basis and other subscribers or lessces in similar service under sub- 
stantially the same conditions, have a flat rate. 


It permits the use of any apparatus the railroad company may 
elect for use on private lines, not connecting with anv public or 
private branch exchange, or mileage line furnished by the tele- 
phone company. It requires the railroads to use only apparatus 
approved by the telephone company when such apparatus is for 
use on lines likely to be connected with their system. There is 
no objection to such restriction, if it can be termed a restriction. 


The commercial department of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Mr. George W. Peck and Mr. F. A. Baker, 
in particular, have been untiring in their efforts to aid vour com- 
mittee. They have furnished us with extracts and marginal 
notes showing how each phase of our service, under the present 
contract, would be taken care of under the proposed new agree- 


ment. 


The standard railroad contract, under which most of the rail- 
roads are now operating, was introduced nine vears ago. Great 
progress has been made with the telephone in railroad service 
since that time, and possibly the conditions of today may require 
‘some readjustment of the old agreements. The standard tele- 
phone operating agreement, otherwise known as the new agree- 
ment. Which is now before vou for consideration, was conceived, 
we believe, about two vears ago and brought before this assocta- 
tion at our last annual meeting in Detroit. The new agreement 


Is presented now as originally prepared by the telephone company 
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Within the current year a new and important feature has 
entered the telephone and telegraph field. The telegraph com- 
pany which controls the lines on a majority of the railroads rep- 
resented by this association is working in harmony with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, or the parent 
Company, of the various telephone systems, forming a part of 
the proposed new agreement. Within the past few months we 
have noticed, and we believe, all elasses of business, or users of 
the telephone and telegraph, will agree with vour committee, that 
the development of the telegraph and telephone, under such har- 
monious workings, has been a great benefit to the publie gen- 
erally. If such benefits show themselves so conspicuously under 
a few months of operation, it is hard to estimate what the devel- 
opment will be within a vear, or two years. It is therefore, Mr. 
President, the conclusion of vour committee that this associa- 
tion should postpone action on the acceptance of the standard 
telephone operating agreement for railroads until the telegraph 
and telephone companies have further developed their traffic ar- 
rangement, in order that we may be in a better position to judge 
ax to what form of agreement will be best adapted to the service 
of the various railroads. When such time shall arrive, a com- 
mittee representing this association, can meet, in joint session, 
with a committee representing the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, and formulate an agreement suited to the new 
conditions. 

Yours truly, 
E. P. GRIFFITH, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Erie R. R. Co. 
E B. FOLEY , 
Superintendent of Telegraph, D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
J. S. JOITNSON, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Penna. R. R. Co. 
A. B. TAYLOR. 
Superintendent of Telegraph, N. Y. C. & IT. R. R.R. 
N. E. SMITIT. 
Superintendent of Telegraph, N. Y. N. IT. & IT. R.R. 
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Mr. Griffith: Now, gentlemen, since your committee agreed 
on this report your chairman has had an interview with the tele- 
phone company and we have learned something which I believe 
should be a part and published as a part of the committee's re- 
port, and with the sanction of the rest of the committee, I will 
read it and make it a part of our report: 


Since this report was written, the chairman of vour commit- 
tee had an interview, in New-York, with the General Commercial 
Superintendent of the A. T. & T. Co. and was informed by him 
that so far as he could see nothing had transpired under the ar- 
rangements for the interchange of facilities between the American 
Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company, which 
would make necessary any change whatever in the new general 
railroad agreement. Your chairman was also informed that 
there are a number of railroads, some operating under the old 
railway contract, which for one reason or another, desire to im- 
mediately negotiate the new agreement with the telephone com- 
panies, 

Under these circumstances, it seems proper for your commit- 
tee to suggest that any railroad desiring to adopt this new agree- 
ment, should do so for the period of one vear, which period, vour 
committee understand from the telephone companies, will be 
avrecable to them. In this way, the new agreement will be tried 
out by actual experience, which experience will be of great value 
to our association and the railroads. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President. not with the purpose of oppos- 
ing anv regulation of the committee. but rather to start an active 
end intelligent discussion of this report, I move that in view of 
the report of the special committee, it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that the new agreement, the standard telephone operatinz 
‘agreement for railroads, offers an equitable and comprehensive 
substitute for the old. or standard, railroad contract, for im- 
mediate negotiation by the railroads as may be best suited t9 


their respective needs and circumstances. 
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The Secretary: I second that motion. I wanted to state 
that we have not any of those agreements, that is, a copy of them. 
I can’t find any in the secretary’s correspondence here, and I 
don’t know whether all the members know what that agreement 
is or what there is of it. 

The President: I am under the impression that they were 
pretty well distributed. I have received one and I know nearly 
every one I have talked to has had them. 


Mr. Tripp: I for one have not seen them. 

Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, they were quite freely distrib- 
uted by mail a vear ago, and I have received some since. I 
don't know to what extent the other gentlemen have seen them, 
but probably enough have seen them to enable them to now debate 
the motion. 

The Secretarv: I will say, Mr. President, that I am in favor 
of this motion, and also of the contract, and I think it is the 
proper time now to take up this matter. 


The President: Mr. Tripp, you understand this is not a 
new proposition, it is the new agreement that was circulated 
over a vear ago and presented in the Detroit meeting. 


Mr. Tripp: I thought if there were any copies obtainable I 


would like to get one. 
Mr. Mintum: I will get all the members a copy right away. 


Mr. Bennett: I wish to make a personal explanation—the 
fact I overlooked the President having put that motion to a vote 
and the motion carried. I spoke about it being debatable. 


The President: I haven’t called for a vote. 

Mr. Camp: Will the secretary kindly read over that resolu- 
tion again of Mr. Bennett. 

The Secretary: (Reads the resolution presented by Mr. Ben- 


nett and handed to him.) 
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Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I would move an amendment to 
that. At least I wish to make an amendment to it to the fol- 
lowing effect: “That the report of the committee be received.” 
This would leave it entirely optional with any railway company 
to make or to enter into the new agreement without binding the 
association to an expression of opinion. I think that would be 
more desirable than for this association now to decide in favor 
of the contract. If I have a second. 


Mr. Griffith: I second the amendment. 


The President: Gentlemen, the amendment by Mr. Camp 
is that the report of the committee be received. We will vote 
on the amendment— 


The Secretary: I don’t see that this resolution of Mr. Ben- 
nett binds the association to any agreement at all. It just 


simply reeommends—exactly what you offer—it recommends that 
this standard agreement be adopted by any road that would choose 
to make it, that is all. Now, the road that I represent, we are 
waiting to have this thing settled so that we can make a con- 
tract. We have just been waiting for this matter to get the ap- 
proval of the association. I don't see anything that would inter- 
fere in any manner with any road that doesn't want to accept 
it. don't have to do that, just simply recommends it is the sense 
of this association that they approve of that. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, as I understand this situation 
now parliamentarily, the motion as amended would read sonw- 
what like this: Move that the committee’s report be accepted. 
and it is the sense of the association that this is an equitable and 
comprehensive substitute for the old contract ready for immediate 
negotiation by such railways as are waiting to negotiate a con- 
tract or agreement, according to their particular individual needs. 
That is the way I understand the motion and the amendment tò- 
gether. Of course the amendment must he debated and disposed 
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of first, as to whether it 1s necessary to have that added to the 


original motion. 


Mr. Camp: Excuse me, Mr. Bennett, I don’t quite under- 
stand Inv amendment to read that way. As you put it it does 
bind the association to an expression of opinion on the contract. 
I did not gather that from the committee’s report. Am I right, 
Mr. Griffith ? | 


Mr. Gritfith: The association as a whole leaves it open as to 
anv individual. 


Mr. Camp: That is, the association as a whole. The supple- 
mentary part of Mr. Griffith’s report offered a recommendation 
that such railways as desired might accept this new agreement 
for a vear, and inv amendment was to carry that into effect with- 
out binding the association definitelv to an expression of opinion 
on it at the present time. "That was all. ; 


The President: Any further discussion, gentlemen? 


The Secretarv: Mr. President, I can't see any real objec- 
tion to the association expressing their opinion in regard to the 
contract. And this motion does not continue the committee for 
any special report in the future, and I will also offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment that the committee be contfnued for re- 
ports for the next year, also further report at the next meeting. 


The President: Any further discussion, gentlemen? If not, 
we will vote on the amendment to the amendment. Will vou ac- 


cept that to your amendment, or shall we 


Mr. Camp: Well, I will accept, with my second's permis- 
sion, that my amendment shall read “The report of the committee 
be received, and the committee continued.” Will you agree to 
that ? 


Mr. Griffith: Yes, that is all right. 
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The President: Now, gentlemen, we are voting on Mr. 
Camp’s amendment to the effect that the report of this committee 
be accepted and the committee continued. 


A Voice: Pardon me, didn’t the gentleman’s motion read 
that the report should be “received?” There is a difference be- 
tween received and accepted. 


The President: Thank you for the correction. 
A Voice: Does Mr. Bennett withdraw his motion ? 


Mr. Bennett: I would sav for the gentleman’s information, 
that I made a motion, Mr. Camp moved an amendment to my 
motion. That is all that is under discussion now—the amend- 
ment to my motion. When that is disposed of we will take up inv 


motion. 


The President: We will now vote on the amendment of Mr. 
‘amp the e re je elved : je committee continued. 
Camp that the ort be received and the eoi ttee cont 1 


The amendment was carried. 


The President: Now, we will vote on the original motion 
by Mr. Bennett. 
Mr. Griffith: Will vou please have the motion read as 
amended, Mr. President, so we will all know. 
e 


The President: The Secretary will please read the amended 
motion. | 

Motion: "That the report of the committee be received and 
committee continued and— l 

Mr. Bennett: In view of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee, it is the sense of this association that the new agreement 
or “standard telephone operating agreement for railroads” offers 
an equitable and comprehensive substitute for the old, or “stand- 
ard railroad contract” for immediate negotiation by the railroads 
as may be best suited to their respective needs and circum- 


etances, 
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Seconded by Mr. Van Etten. | Carried. 


The Secretary: Mr. Camp’s amendment there does say that 
the first resolution—he moved that it be received. 


A Voice: That was my understanding, that Mr. Camp of- 
fered to substitute a motion there and not an amendment. 


The President: Mr. Camp’s was an amendment, as I put it. 


Mr. Camp: The effect of my amendment is that the recom- 
mendation contained in the last part of the committee’s report 
is adopted by the association. The recommendation was 


The President: Adopted or received ? 


Mr. Camp: Well, the report has only been received, it has 
not been adopted. Therefore, the motion of Mr. Bennett is in 
order now. We simply received the report of the committee and 
continued it. We have not adopted it. That is in order. 


The Secretary: Then the first motion is still in effect with 
your amendment to it. Then you want to vote on Mr. Bennett’s 
motion as amended by Mr. Camp. He simply adds on to this as 
I understand it. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, may I go into a little further 
explanation. We have moved and carried the motion that the 
report of the Special Committee be received and the committtee 
be continued. That was properly I should say an addition, and 
carried it as an amendment to this motion, in substance that it 
is the sense of the convention that the new agreement offers an 
equitable and comprehensive substitute for the old one for im- 
mediate negotiation bv the railroads as mav best be suited to 
their respective needs and cireumstances. Personally I was ask- 
ing for expressions of opinion from the members as to whether 
thev agreed with that motion or not. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, it seems to me that the matter 
has been quite clearly stated. That amendment has been carried 
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as an amendment, but it has not been adopted by the house. If 
we should vote down the original motion as amended, we wou'd 
vote down the amendment. It seems to me as the gentleman on 
my left suggests, that really what Mr. Camp offered was a sub- 
stitute motion and not an amendment. His amendment con- 
flicted with the original motion. But it seems to me it woul] 
simplify the discussion if one or the other gentleman would with- 
draw the motion and the matter come up as a motion, and not as 
an amendment. By defeating the motion we would defeat the 
amendment, and I think we all want the amendment to stand. 


The Secretary: I would suggest that somebody that voted 
“ave” ask a reconsideration of the vote on Mr. Camp’s motion. 


Mr. Camp: As a mover of the amendment I might suggest 
the following: That the recommendation, or rather that the 
report of the committee be received, the committee continued, and 
then follow with Mr. Bennett’s motion. IIow would that suit? 
It is practically the same thing as putting the original motion. 


The President: How about your part of it, Mr. Bennett? 


Mr. Bennett: As mover of the original motion I regard the 
situation to be just this: All Mr. Camp has done is to add to 
the original motion that the report of the committee be received, 
and that we receive it. That is the only effect I see; and we now 
have the original motion as to whether or not this is an equitably 
and comprehensive substitute, and as to whether or not we rec- 
ommend immediate negotiations of such railroads as mav be best 


suited to their needs. ` 
The Secretary: I would suggest that, Mr. Camp— 


Mr. Camp: The amendment which has been passed simply 
makes this read that the report of the committee be received, the 
committee continued, and in view of the report of the special 
committee it is the sense of this association that the new agrec- 
ment, the standard telephone operating agreement for railroads 
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offers an equitable and comprehensive substitute for the old or 
standard railroad contract for immediate negotiations by the 
rhilroads as may be best suited for their respective needs and cir- 
cumstances. That is the way it stands now. 


The President: Is that plain to all the members? 


The Secretary: If it is not we will have the stenographer 


read it over. 


The President: Mr. Secretary, will vou please read the mo- 
tion then now as it reads. | 


The Secretarv: That the report of the committee be re- 
ceived and committee continued, and in view of the report of 
the special committee, it 1s the sense of this association that the 
new agreement or standard telephone operating agreement for 
railroads offers an. equitable and comprehensive substitute for 
the old or standard railroad contract for immediate negotiation 
by the railroads as may be best suited to their respective needs 
and circumstances. I think that covers it. 


The President: Is there any further discussion, gentlemen? 
Calls for question. 
The motion being put to a vote is carried. 


The President: Gentlemen, with vour permission, I want to 
make an announcement here. We have just received from Mr. 
Roome, of the Pacific Electric, a message, who states that Mr. 
Linnard. manager of the Hotel Marvland of Pasadena has re- 
quested that on our return trip from Mt. Lowe this evening we 
stop at the Maryland long enough to partake of refreshments at 
the Maryland, complimentary to the association members from 
the Marvland Hotel. If there is no objection I will request Mr. 
Roome to advise Mr. Linnard that we accept his offer with 
thanks, and we will arrange to stop there 45 minutes. 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I don't know whether Mr. 
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Bennett has anything more to say on the high tension matter 
or not. He said he thought he would like to make some remarks. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, I move that we suspend the 
rules for the purpose of receiving the report, the official report, 
of the high tension wire crossing committee to the association. 
It being now out of this order of business. In making this mo- 
tion I wish to explain that this report was delaved a little in the 
mail and was not here at the time we took up the reports of 
standing committees. It now being received, this document be- 
longs to the association, it should go into our annual record, we 
don’t want to carry it over another vear, and it doesn’t in any 
wav affect the discussion which will take place at 7:30 P. M. 
Thursday in this building. 


‘The motion on being put to a vote was carried. 


The President: Mr. Bennett, we will hear the paper read. 


' 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 16, 1910. 
Members Committee on High Tension Wire Crossings: 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith, first, copy of minutes of 
committee meeting held in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, June 8, 
1910; and, second, copy of report forwarded to the annual meet- 
ing of the association which convenes in Los Angeles, June 20. 


In forwarding these papers I have only this to add, that I be- 
lieve that as expressed in the meeting and in the report to the as- 
sociation, each and everv railroad companv in the United States 
can join us in our seheme as far as the fundamental basis 
is concerned and, as expressed in these papers, that the detail 
necessities derivable from these fundamentals, varving as thev 
do with each and every location. make it necessary that the carrv- 
ing out of such details, as are essential to the local situation of 
each railroad, shall be left at the option of each individual 


rallroad. ° 
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In some situations we find that the typical scheme presented 
in the blank forms and specifications which have already been 
printed is regarded as too voluminous; in others, it is not enough 
in detail. Some of our western railroads believe it unnecessarv 
to go into detail to the extent shown in the plan as heretofore pre- 
sented, believing that the blanket control and personal supervi- 
sion will provide a sufficient and more workable plan, while some 
of the eastern roads, such as the Boston & Maine, New York Cen- 
tral lines, and others—where possibly the personal supervision of 
the telegraph department representatives is not so intimate as 
on some of the western lines—require far more details than those 


expressed in our hitherto presented scheme. 


I feel quite certain that our project since its launching has 
met with such suceess and done so much good that we have only 
to put our shoulders to the wheel with renewed energy to carry 
forward this much-to-be-desired work of bettering crossing con- 
ditions throughout the country. Improvement in any locality is 
reflected in other places, and I very certainly recognize the indi- 
cations of improvement that show that our work is bearing fruit. 


If we continue our efforts with the idea of not only forcing © 
crossings but of securing suitable construction at public service 
crossings on the plea of “Come with us and we will do you good,” 
and above all by co-operating each with the other in united effort 
that uniformitv, not so much in the details through which our 
fundamental scheme is carried out, but in the effort to secure 
adoption of the fundamentals of the plan. I believe the time is 
tipe for a favorable showing in marked degree during the next 
twelve months, or before our next annual convention, and further 
solicit vour co-operation in securing interest and help in the mat- 
ter from vourself and from everybody that vou can influence. 


Yours very trulv, 


C G. A. CELLAR, 
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Chairinan, Committee on High Tension Wire Crossing. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Report, June 9, 1910, of the Committee on High Tension 
Wire Crossings. 


To the Officers and Members of the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents. 


Gentlemen: Since the acceptance by the association of the 
agreement and specifications for high tension wire crossings, 
which were prepared by vour committee and presented at the 
Detroit meeting last vear, the regulations conveyed in the agree- 
ment and specifications have been adopted for use on a consider- 
able number of railroads throughout the country: have not been 
taken up by certain railroads which require specifications more 
in detail; and are under consideration by a large number of other 
railroads. We feel that gratifving progress has been made in a 
work which is naturally slow of execution, and it is recommended 
that the representatives in this association, of railroads that have 
not vet adopted the association's scheme, shall make further effort 
in the direction of its adoption. 


In this connection, it is desired to reiterate, the reply fre- 
quently advanced heretofore in contravention to the statement 
that the association's scheme will be a bad one to realize, that anv 
safe and stable scheme of construction is difficult of realization 
under certain conditions, and especially at publie service cross- 
ings, and that this scheme is certainly no more difficult and prob- 
ably easier, of securing acceptance by crossing companies than 
any other that shall be made with due regard to the continued 
safety of the crossing. 


I! 


The committee has received. numereus criticisms, and has 
amended the agreement and specifications as shown in the Ex- 
hibits attached hereto. There were a large number of other eri- 
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ticisms and suggestions of change which were not adopted 
through belief that they should be left to the option of each rail- 
road company, on the basis of proposing for general use all over 
the country only the fundamental principles on which our scheme 
of construction is based. The scheme of construction, aside from 
these fundamentals, as shown in our specifications is typical of 
but one method of working out details, and it is suggested that 
all these details, including the factors of safety, the methods of 
approval and execution, etc., shall be left to be worked out ac- 
cording to the individual desires and necessities of each railroad 
company. l 


The fundamentals are considered to be: 


Fon Coxpvcrons CARRYING OVER 700 VOLTS. 


Structures to include three spans each, viz: the crossing span 

and the abutting spans, on each side of the crossing span. 
: 

1]. Supports: Self-supporting through guy lines or other- 
wise. Approved materials, preferably non-combustible. Ground 
connection on those maintaining crossing span. 

Conpucrors: Stranded hard drawn copper, or other prac- 
tically non-corrosive material. Minimum size equal to No. 4 D. 
& S. G. solid conductor copper. To be dead-ended on each of 
the four poles bv approved strain insulators, and strung with 
specified sag in each of the three spans; the size of wire adjust- 
able to length of span and factor of safety. 

SPAN: Adjustable to size of wire and factor of safety. Max- 


imum preferred, 250 feet. 
For CoNpvcrons Carrying Less Tuan 700 Vorrs. 


9. SUPPORTS: Self-supporting and double armed. 
Spans: Minimum of 125 feet preferred. 


Wink: Minimum No. 9 B. & N. G. hard drawn copper. or 
No. 8 B. W. & G. galvanized iron preferred. 
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Length of span, size of wire, etc., to be governed by proper 
factor of safety. 


One of the most important suggestions made to your commit- 
tee is that some further provision be made for the protection of 
the wires on and along the railroads that are paralleled by high 
tension wires, from damage caused by crossing wires coming in 
contact with both the high tension wires and the wires on the 
railroad line. This is provided for in the case of overhead crossings 
of wires earrving less than 700 volts, in the provision for guard 
wires which it is believed will furnish protection if properlv car- 
ried out. The better way will be, to have the telephone crossing 
which is expected may cause trouble, made underground. 


The committee has received criticisms as to factors of safety 
and wind pressure allowance. It is believed by the committee 
that both are sufficient, especially as regards wind pressure, in the 
light of some experiments recently made in Scotland which in- 
dicated that the extremely high pressures are in surges that affect 
very small sections of a large body at one time. 


Consideration has been given the drop-out span as a means 
of protection, with the result that its use is recommended to be 
left optional with the railroads, but if used, it is recommended it 
shall not be placed in the crossing span, but in one of the abutting 


spans. 


In the matter of formula for the computation of stress and 
sag. it is felt that the substitution of tables, as indicated in the 
specifications hereto attached, will present a more workable ar- 
rangement than the mathematical formula, and it is recom- 
mended that this substitution be made by any of the railroads 
that desire to do so. 


Before concluding, vour committee would reeall attention to 
the evolution of the high tension crossing and the forms of con- 


struction that have proven inadequate or objectionable: 
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Ist. The cradle hung underneath and parellel with the trans- 
mission wires, added to the structure weight and surface for the 
accumulation of sleet and wind loads. In practice it was found 
that it did not prevent the transmission wires from falling down 
when ruptured, as it is a quality of wires under strain to curl 
up and roll off such a structure when broken. This form of con- 
struction has been verv largely discarded, and, while an alternate 
design approved by the national code of underwriters its dis- 
continuance as such is, I am informed, under discussion by that 
body for removal from the Code. 


3nd. Very short span, objectionable through liability to 
fracture by derailments or swinging car doors overturning the 
supports. 


3rd. Suspension of each wire by carrier wire objectionable 
through added unnecessary weight and additional surface. 


All these schemes, except the short-span arrangement, re- 
quire the use of materials extraneous to the prime motive of mak- 
ing the crossing and have, in our plan, been discarded for the 
simpler form of construction which places in the transmission 
conductors themselves all the strength necessary to be secured 
-in the swinging structure. 


It is recommended that renewed effort be made in the direc- 
tion of the adoption of this simple form of construction, with 
the extension in detail bevond the fundamentals at the option of 
each individual railroad, and that the work be pressed with vigor 
during the coming vear. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cominittee on High Tension Wire Crossings. 


Mr. Bennett: That concludes the report of the committee, 
which is respectfully submitted to your consideration. I will 
sav that owing to the arrangement that we made on the first day 
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of the convention to discuss this matter at 7:30 Thursday even- 
ing, it will be going over the ground twice for us to discuss it 
now. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I presume arrangements are 
made for the stenographer to take down the discussion in the 
evening. 


The President: Yes, Mr. Camp. 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I move then, to close up 
this report, that the report be received, and the committee be 
continued for another year, the same committee, for further de- 
velopments. 


The President: I would sav in that connection, Mr. Secre- 
tarv and gentlemen, that it is possible that vou have not been 
informed of the request of the chairman of that committee, Mr. 
George Cellar, to the effect that the committee be increased. His 
idea was to increase the committee to seven or even nine, in order 
to have on that committee members from different parts of the 
country. For example, he wanted one member of the committee 
to be located west of Denver, another one in the extreme south- 
west, one in the south, and another in the east. There is no 
question about the present committee being a very able body to 
handle this proposition, but at the same time I would personally 
like to add a few more names to that committee. For vour in- 
formation, the committee now stands Cellar, Groce, Ashaid, Cline 
and Selden. Mr. Groce will have left the service of the railroad 
and consequently the association as an active member. in fact we 
have already made him an honorary member. I would like to 


have that motion read not only— 


The Secretary: I will add that, that the committee be in- 
creased to nine members, and that five additional names be ad- 
ded. That is, one taking the place of Mr. Groce; that would be 
five to add. 
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Mr. Camp: Excuse me, Mr. President, is it necessary to 
drop Mr. Groce’s name from the committee, although only an 
honorary member. Originally we had some associate. members or 
honorary members; for instance, Mr. Bristol, I think it was, 
from our associate members. We might get some good, valuable 


suevestions. 


The President: Personally I would very much like to have 
Mr. Groce continued on that committee, and I should be glad to 
see that he is on that committee, and I believe that he can be of 
a great deal of assistance to us. | 


The Secretary: There isn't anything in our constitution and 
rules to prohibit it, Mr. President. 


The President: Gentlemen, the motion is to the effect that 
the report of the High Tension Comnittee be received, that the 
committee be increased to the number of nine, and be continued 
over for the next vear. 


Mr. Camp: I second the motion. 
The motion on being put to a vote was carried. 


The Secretarv: Mr. President, we have a communication 
here from Mr. H. Wilson— | 


The President: Just before you commence, I will announce 
that committee a little later on, as soon as I have time to go 
over the matter 

The Secretarv: From Mr. H. Wilson, in regard to wireless 
telegraphy. We haven't very much time, Mr. President, but 


if vou think you could spare a few moments. 


The President: I don't know just exactly what this com- 
munication means, but if Mr. Wilson is in the house, we would 
be glad to have him give us about five minutes on it, and then 
we could set a date for further discussion if desired by the asso- 
ciations Our time is somewhat limited, Mr. Wilson, is the rea- 
son [ make that restriction. | 
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Mr. Wilson: I thank you, Mr. President. I will not oò- 
cupy the five minutes. Dr. de Forest is in the city now. He is, 
or should be, an authority on the wireless telegraph and tele- 
phone business, and I thought it might be of interest to this con- 
vention, as also to us, if he could meet and address your conven- 
tion for a short time, either this afternoon, or tomorrow, or anv 
time at your disposal. 


The President: May I ask vou on what particular line he 
desires to address us? 


Mr. Wilson: Simply on the line of wireless telegraphy. 


The President: I believe that is a matter that should be 
handled by our Topic Committee, and I would be glad to handle 
it in that way. In other words, I will refer it to the chairman of 
our Topic Committee to decide if we can take care of it. and if 
we can I would be glad to notify vou to request Dr. de Forest to 
be present at any time at which we would be glad to receive it if 
we can handle it. The Topic Committee will have to go over 
their work, and should be able to advise you by 1:30. 


Mr. Wilson: He will not occupy more than 15 or 20 min- 
utes of the time. 

The President: If that is satisfactory, they will give vou a 
direct answer at 1:30. 

The Speaker: Shall I come here? 

Mr. Bennett: May I suggest, Mr. Sheldon, the chairman. of 
the Topic Committee is present, and only a few feet from the 


speaker at the present time, if he can answer at this time. 


The President: If vou can answer at this tine, without con- 
eulting the committee, I would be glad to have an answer right 


now. 
(Mr. Sheldon confers with the President.) 


The President: We will be glad to reeeive him at 12 o'clock. 
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Mr. Ghegan: Mr. President, I am probably out of order. 
That is my normal condition. | 


The President: Well, we are not drawing lines very closely. 


Mr. Ghegan: Ihave been playing “hooky” this morning, and 


possibly you have already done what I am going to suggest, but 


we have all been having a very happy time, and at the opening 
our secretary waved before us a large number of letters of regret 
from members who are not able to be with us, and I know of one 
who I believe this is the first meeting since the organization of 
the association has been absent, and his regret amounted really 
to sorrow hecause he could not come. We all know his affliction, 
and the further affliction in his family made it utterly impossible 
for him to come, no matter how much he wished it. I know it to 
be a fact that he did earnestly desire to come because I saw him 
the morning I came away. He is a dear friend to all of us, and 
it occurred to me that a telegram from this association to him 
expressing its regret, and its greetings and best wishes, would be 
particularly appreciated. I therefore would move, if it is in 
order, that the secretary be requested to so telegraph John B. 
Taltavall. B | 


Mr. Camp: I would suggest that a telegram should also be 
sent to our esteemed secretary, who has missed, for the first time 
since he joined the association in 1883, attending its meetings. 
Mr. P. W. Drew. He came down to the station to see us off. 
and, as he said, if we expressed any more sympathy with him he 
would simplv start blubbering. So I think we ought to send a 
telegram to Mr. P. W. Drew as well as Mr. Taltavall. 


Mr. President: I see several others attempting to get up and 
offer the same suggestion about other communications. I think 
the easiest way to dispose of that is to send telegrams answering 
all of these communications. I know of several others that really 
cried over not being able to attend this eonvention. I think it. 
would be a good idea to have a committee to write them up. 
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Mr. Camp: I would suggest that telegrams be sent to only 
those who have been in frequent attendance at the meetings, Mr. 
President. There are a large number who wanted to come any 
wav. There are Chenery, Ryder, Taltavall, Drew, Selden— 


The President: I consider a committee is the best wav to 
handle the matter. I will appoint a coinmittee of Mr. Camp, 
Mr. Ghegan and Mr. Sheldon, to telegraph to Messrs. Drew and 
others in regard to their absence. 


The Secretary: I would like to suggest that the committee 
be made a committee on resolutions, and also extend thanks to 
all the—— 

The President: There is one committee on resolutions here. 
What is vour objection to handling that at the same time we 
take care of these other resolutions. Have vou anv objection to 
that, Mr. Camp and Mr. Ghegan? Mr. Ghegan is a member of 
the Committee on Resolutions and I have no doubt will be very 
able to take care of all of this. If there is no objection I will 


request the assistance of Mr. Camp. 


Mr. Camp: It is large enough. 7 
The President: There is only one man on it. 


Mr. Camp: If there is only one man I would suggest adding 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Sheldon. 


The President: All right, I will appoint Mr. Griffith, Mr. 
Sheldon and Mr. Ghegan. 

The Secretarv: Mr. Griffith suggests that vou let that com- 
mittee stand to send those telegrams and then appoint another 
committee. 

The President: A special committee to take care of that 
particular business ? 


Mr. Griffith: Yes. 
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The President: All right, that is right. When Mr. Camp 
corrects me I expect to wilt. I will name the committee ap- 
pointed in the first place, Mr. Ghegan, Mr. Camp and Mr. 
Sheldon. 


The Secretary: Now, Mr. President, I move that you ap- 
point a committee on resolutions to give thanks to the telegraph 
and telephone companies and all others—and also the entertain- 
ment committee. 


The President: It is not necessary to make a motion to that 
effect. ] will appoint as Committee on Resolutions Messrs. Grit- 
fith, Williams and Walker. 


The Secretary: Now, Mr. President, there should be an 
Auditing Committee of two appointed so that thev can audit the 


treasurers and secretary's report. 


The President: For the Auditing Committee I will name 
Mr. B. F. Frobes and Mr. E. W. Mason. 


Mr. Sheldon: Mr. President, I introduce to vou, Dr. de 
Forest. 

The President: Gentlemen, let me have your attention. 
please. Dr. de Forest, who will give us an address on. wireless 
telegraphy. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPH SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS, AT LOS ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 
22, 1910. 


WIRELESS COMMUNICATION AS APPLIED TO RAILROAD LINES. 


A subject of this type must necessarily deal largely in futures. 
yet the demonstrated possibilities of the Radio telegraph and 
telephone and the strict requirements of the railwa¥ service are 
today so well known by the experts in each separate field. that 
by conferring and co-operatively working together, it 18 reason- 
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able to suppose something tangible, and of real value to both may 
rapidly result. 


The possibility of telegraphing wirelesslv to moving trains 
over considerable distances by means of the old fashioned spark 
telegraph, was I believe, first demonstrated in 1905, over the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad out of Chicago and St. Louis. 


Thanks to the enlightened interest which the officials of that 
road took in my proposals, I was allowed the privilege of experi- 
menting on the fast daylight express between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Two horizontal antenna wires were first run on insulators 
along the top of the train and connected to a receiving instru- 
ment installed in the parlor compartment of that coach. Earth 
connection was made to the trucks, the 15 KW Station at. East 
St. Louis about two miles from the trackside and the 10 KW 
Station at Chicago, a quarter mile from the rails, were used as 
transmitters. No attempt was made at that time to transmit 
messages from the train. But unfavorably situated as both these 
stations were, so far from the tracks, messages were clearly re- 
ceived on the flying train when 30 to 35 miles from these stations. 


Subsequent experiments at New Haven and Toronto, Can- 
ada, demonstrated the correctness of my view, that the track 
rail system, including the mass of telegraph and telephone wires 
along the right-of-way serve not only as a conducting zone or 
wave chute along which the electric waves preferred to travel; 
but also acted as a net to catch waves coming transversely or ob- 
liquely toward the right of way, and then distributing in both 
directions along the track a surprisingly large amount of electric 


energy. 


On account of this directive action of the telegraph wires, it 
is easy to pick up strong wireless telegraph signals by a wave 
detector connected to a short horizontal wire stretched parallel 
and near to the telegraph wires, and at a surprisingly large dis 
tance from the wireless transmitting station. 
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Now given this phenomenon, it is easy to understand how a 
trackside wireless station, using a horizontal antenna wire, say 
100 feet long fastened to two or three telegraph poles, can com- 
municate with another trackside station similarly arranged, and 
distant twenty or even more miles from the first. 


Obviously one or both of these stations can be located on board 
2 train and in such case the horizontal antenna wire can, as I 
have demonstrated, be run inside the cars, of heavily insulated 
wire, parallel to the bell cord. This is of course providing that 
the ears are wood and not of steel. In the latter case, wires 
would need be supported on insulators a few inches above or at 
one side of the roof of the cars. 


Bv the above described arrangement it would be a compara- 
tivelv simple matter to telegraph regularlv to and from express 
trains, over a distance of say 40 miles (20 miles on each side of 
the trackside station.) However, the commercial application of 
such a wireless telegraph service would be generally limited to 
a few crack limited trains, where for the benefit of traveling 
business men, a news or stock reports serviee could be made a 
feature. The expense of carrying a telegraph operator on board, 
more than the cost of equipment entailed would greatly limit 
such application. 


With the Radio (or wireless) telephone, however, the case 
becomes very different, so different in fact that it is my firm be- 
lief that ere many years, the telephoning to moving trains, espe- 
ciallv to locomotives will become a very common or well nigh uni- 
versal addition to our elaborate railroad safety appliances. 


For such a purpose long distances of communication will be 
quite unnecessary, in fact undesirable. Consider a railroad svs- 
tem equipped with the block svstem, with signal stations or 
towers at mile intervals; a small wireless telephone transmitter 
capable of half-mile communication, and utilizing the inductive 
or “wave chute” action of the existing telegraph wires, would cost 
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little to install. little to operate and be so simple as to add prac- 
tically nothing to the training of the signal operator. A hori- 
zontal antenna wire would be extended to the first or second tele- 
graph pole, stretched three feet below the lowest telegraph wire, 
the earth connection. would be made direet to the track rails. 
On the locomotive or over the locomotive and the first coach. will 
extend an insulated wire as easily coupled up when making up 
the trains as is the air break at present. In the cab a small box 
ìs fastened containing a tuning coil and a simple crystal wave 
dector ; connected to this is a single-head telephone receiver with 
headband attached, or a telephone receiver with rubber ear pad 
is fastened to a short arm, at a point where the engineer can 
easily rest his ear against it. The body of the locomotive of 


course, supplies the earth connection. 


This svstem would enable the signal man to talk direct to the 
engineer for a period of one to four minutes, and add immensely 
to the probability that he will receive the proper signal, or enable 
him to receive orders or information which the semaphore cannot 
possibly communicate. No engineer could, of course, reply ex- 
cept to O. K. hv whistle. 


Tt would appear that by this appliance it will be generally 
quite unnecessary for a train to stop merelv to receive dispatcher’s 
orders. What value this saving in time of hundreds of trains 
would aggregate to the railroads in a vear, I have no means of 


estimating. Surelv it would total verv large figures. 


Arrangements have already been made with the New York 
Central for carrving out a series of experiments in telephoning 
thus to moving trains, from a trackside station at Spuvten Duv- 
vil on the Hudson: and T expect to be able to publish some verv 


interesting resulfs within a short time. 


A short-range wireless telephone transmitter for such service 


âs I have just described is operated from a few cells of Edison- 
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Leland battery, and the entire transmitting outfit will occupy less 
than three cubic feet of space. 


Now consider the application of such wireless telephone in- 
strument'to freight train service, on roads like the Santa Fe, for 
example, without block system stations at short intervals. 


It frequently happens that a train awaits on a siding for 
long periods the passing of another which has been delaved by 
accident or other cause. and with no means whereby the train 
crew can be notified to proceed. A portable wireless telephone set 
installed in the caboose could be quickly brought into action to 
call up the nearest dispatch station. 


To facilitate this work a length of flexible antenna wire can 
be very quickly spiked up on two or three telegraph poles as high 
as a man can reach, parallel to the telegraph wires or directly 
connected to a wire through a small condenser, the capacitv of 
which is too small to allow any detrimental grounding of the 
wires. This “emergency antenna” can be strung up and taken 
down again in two minutes. Such means for getting quick com- 
munication to stalled freights will mean an immense saving in 
costly delays to freight and to all trains affected by the tie up, 
to sav nothing of loss in wages to idle train crews, this latter 
item especially where the 16 hour law is operative. 


I believe that the railroads will soon see this method demon- 
strated, and be quick to admit the economy to them of equipping 
every caboose or a car on every accommodation train with such 
portable wireless telephone transmitting and receiving sets, for 
emergency use, whether or not the locomotive carry the receiving 
apparatus, which I have already described. 


Now 4 Wonp as To Loxa Distance WIRELESS TELEGRAPH For 
R. R. DISPATCIING. 

Ideas as to the possibilities of our land. wireless telegraph for 

commercial purposes have been generally founded on the all too 

plainly demonstrated failures and shortcomings of the spark 
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system. Such a service is limited to a relative short distance over 
land by daylight, on account of the sad inefficiency of the spark 
wireless transmitter. The best of the spark svstems can radiate 
generallv less than 10 or 12 per cent of the energv taken from the 
dynamo. Then too, the trains of electric waves which the spark 
transmitter sends out are “strongly damped” as we sav—i. e., 
rapidly tail down to zero. Sharp tuning at the receiving station 
to cut out intereferences from other stations or from atmospheric 
causes is quite impossible when one has to work with these 
strongly damped waves from a spark transmitter. 


Hence, m addition to the short ranges necessitated, the spark 
system is not and cannot be made reliable and “interference 
proof.” Such means therefore as supplementing the wire service 
of a railroad at times of emergency, as when long stretches of 
wire are mowed down by sleet and wind storms is quite imprac- 


ticable because so altogether unreliable. 


During the last vear, however, a new epoch in. wireless tele- 
graph has been entered, marked bv the Radio Telephone Com- 
pany s new sparkless wireless telegraph svstem. This “Radio tone” 
transmitter (as it is called) is sparkless and noiseless. In place 
of the noisy, crude and inefficient spark-gap. it employes a silent 
discharge and radiates from the antenna wires trains of waves 
which are very little damped, i. e., which tail down to zero very 
slowlv. 

Moreover we can now radiate 50 to 75 per cent of the energy 
derived from the alternating current dynamo, instead of the 10 
to 12 per cent of the spark system. This means that ranges 
two to four times greater than those given by the old spark 
method are possible, and that wireless interference from natural 
or artificial sources can be completely and successfully eliminated. 

As proof of my statements note the work daily carried on be- 
tween our New York and Philadelphia and Washington stations 


where in each case a spark station of another wireless company is 
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operating within one to nine city blocks from our own, vet an 
hourly commercial wireless service is continually maintained by 
our company. 


I have here a photograph taken last week in San Francisco, 
of a two Kilowatt installation of the sparkless Radio tone system 
on board the U. S. Army transport Buford. The first day this 
apparatus was put in operation the Buford lying at her wharf in 
San Francisco communicated in bright davlight with a naval 
station at Point Aguillos, nearly 300 niiles south, a new daylight 
record on this eoast. 


A number of other army transports are now being equipped 
with this svstem, replacing the spark apparatus. 


The art has now actually reached the stage where we can be- 
gin to handle overland business in competition with wire lines. 


Therefore the sparkless, wireless telegraph possesses imme- 
diate interest to railroad telegraphers as ready means for com- 
municating over long distances between division headquarters, 
especially at tines of emergency when storms and washouts have 
eut wide gaps in the wire system. 


I foresee this use of the wireless telegraph coupled with short- 
range telephone safety signalling and emergency service as oc- 
cupving a very extensive field of usefulness to railroads and the 
traveling public. 


DR. LEE DE FOREST. 


In the discussion of the paper Mr. Camp inquired whether 
it would be possible for two passenger trains traveling in opposite 
direetions to carry on telephone communication over distances of 
sav two miles. Dr. de Forest replied that it would, and that if 
limited passenger trains were equipped with a dynamo in place 
of batteries a much longer distance would be possible. 


The President: Mr. Dyer inquired what experiments had been 
already carried on in telegraphing to moving trains. The first 
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experiments with the wireless telegraph were made on the Chi- 
cago & Alton in 1905. Last year the Fred Thompson Theatrical 
Special *Via Wireless" train from New York to Chicago was 
equipped with a telegraph transmitter, and several trackside wire- 
less stations installed, for the purpose of keeping in touch with 
this train throughout its journey. These tests, I understand, 


were very successful. 


In reply to inquiries as to how the proposed wireless service 
would affect the existing telephone and telegraph instruments, 
Dr. de Forest said it would be possible to hear in the telephone 
receiver the wireless signals of the telegraph and possibly the tele- 
phone, but only faintly and not to interfere at all with the present 
service. The wireless waves acted strongly only on special detec- 
tors, like the crystal silicon, the “Audion” and the like. If nec- 
essary choke coils, without iron cores, can be inserted in the tele- 
phone wires outside of the stations to effectually prevent the 
electric waves from entering the wire telephones and telegraph 
instruments. The wireless signals can be then taken off froin the 
lines through very small condensers into the wireless instru- 


ments intended for their reception. 


Dr. de Forest: I should be very glad indeed to answer anv 
questions on this subject that any of you might like to offer. I 
know this is a pretty new subject to most of vou, but it is a 
subject that vou will probably have to handle in the near future. 


Mr. Bennett: Well, Dr. de Forest, do I understand that in 
the near future a railway company may operate a wireless tele- 
graph office on a moving train, a high-class passenger train? 


Dr. de Forest: Yes, sir. Yes, I think that we are willing 
to undertake a contract from anv railroad to do that and guaran- 
tee them sufficient communication, to be conservative sav twenty 
miles from the train on each side, that will make it forty mile 
from the trackside station, and will give vou practically an hour? 
communication there, If the stations are scattered along the track 
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from forty to fifty miles, the train would be in telegraphic com- 
munication at all times. But with the telephone, as I say, we 
would not undertake any such distance at the present, and as a 
matter of fact, for safety such communication would not be de- 
sirable; one mile, or a half mile on each side the station would 
be all that was necessary to communicate with the locomotive 
engineer. 


Mr. Camp: Will you inform us as to whether by the method 
that vou propose one train could be in communication with an- 
other train at a distance not exceeding two miles by telephone? 


Mr. de Forest: Yes, sir, by telephone if the wire could be 
run over several cars. In of course telephoning from the track- 
side station to a locomotive unless you want to go to the trouble 
of running the wire back to the back coach, the distance would 
be very short, perhaps fifty feet at the most. Now, if you had 
two passenger trains, each equipped with wireless "phone and 
the wire going from one end of the train to the other, two hun- 
dred feet, so that wire could be coupled up of course just as 
quickly as vou could couple the air brake, with that arrangement 
it would be possible to telephone from one train to the other 
over a distance of two niles at least. and I am willing to say 
where we go into some expense and put in a more powerful in- 
stallation, and for our long distance wireless telephone we use 
a dynamo, but for this short distance work we use the batteries 
—this battery Į speak of is only for short distance work: the 
farthest we have ever worked that is one mile, while With a dy- 
namo we worked from Milwaukee to Chicago, with the dynamo 
wireless set. That was of course where we had a very high mast 


: e 
at each station. 


It scems one of the kindnesses of nature the fact that the 
wires stretched along the railroad track do act as a net to col- 
lect these electric waves, and as the waves shoot out carry them 
along. You can imagine a big zone of influence perhaps thirty 
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feet and parallel on each side of the track; the wires are in that 
zone of influence. Were it not for that this whole proposition 
would have nothing in it of course. 


A Voice: How it that going to affect our telephone wire 
service ? 


Dr. de Forest: It wouldn’t affect it to any extent. You 
may be able to hear something on there, but it will be faint. We 
have found that true with powerful telegraph stations, telephone 
wires running right into them. You pick up a little noise. You 
can possibly read the messages they are sending out, but it doesn’t 
interefer with your conversation. It will be with the telephone 
very much as it occurs now sometimes bv cross talk, barely know 
some one is talking, but you can’t read it because the existing 
telephone instruments are not responsive to these electric waves. 


Mr. Camp: Dr. de Forest, would not the frequent transposi- 
tion of telephone lines eliminate anything from the wireless 
system ? 


Dr. de Forest: Toa very large extent, but not altogether. 


The President: Dr. de Forest, I am not prepared to discuss 
this new proposition. I would thank vou very much for the 
paper. And to me personally it has been a great deal of infor- 
mation. Recently for some three weeks we were practically out 
of telegraphic communication along the line of our railroad. ow- 
ing to extensive washouts. I often thought if we had a portable 
wireless telegraph or telephone station it would be of great ad- 
vantage to us. And I hope that some railroad may establish a 
plant which will give us all an opportunity to view the practical 
working out of it. Do I understand you have it on any railroad 


as vet? 


Dr. de Forest: Not the telephone, sir: the telegraph we did 
work on the Chicago & Alton in 1905, and then made an ex 
periment last year. [ think it was the Thompson show, theatrical 
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company, called “Via Wireless,” came through from New York 
to Chicago. We had a special train, and just as an advertisement 
he put on the wireless telegraph set on that train and had two 
or three trackside stations arranged for, and was able to com- 
municate from the train to the track over a good share of the 
distance from New York to Chicago. But these two occasions 
are the only ones so far as I know where it has been done. I 
understand the Union Pacifie is going into the matter quite 
seriously and has been for a year or two maintaining laboratories, 
handled by Professor Milburn. Perhaps a representative here 
can tell us more about that. 


Mr. Sheldon: Dr. Milburn of the Union Pacific has been 
experimenting for probably two years on wireless telephony. As 
I understand, there is nothing accomplished that could be re- 
ported for the present. 


The President: I thank you verv much for this paper and 
talk, Dr. de Forest. 


The Secretary: There is no more business now, I believe. 


The President: Dr. de Forest, we are going to Mount Lowe 
this afternoon at 2:30; if vou have the time we would be glad to 
have you go with us. 


Dr. de Forest: I should be very glad indeed to accept that 
invitation, Mr. President. 


The President: I will announce at this time—vou perhaps 
all understand about it—tomorrow we make the trip over the Kite 
Shaped tracks of the Santa Fe railroad. 


The Secretary: I move we adjourn until 9 o’clock Friday 


morning. 


Which motion, after having been seconded, was ca: ried. 


^ 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY 
TELEGRAPH SUPERINTEDENTS. 


Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 23, 1910, 7:30 P. M. 


The mecting was called to order by the acting President of 
the association, Mr. I. T. Dyer, Superintendent of Telegraph. San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


The President: Gentlemen, yesterday the Association of Rail- 
wav Telegraph Superintendents received, accepted and filed a re- 
port from the Committee on High Tension Wire Crossings of the 
association. Purusant to a call, this special meeting is held to- 
night for the purpose of hearing Mr. Bennett read the papers 
concerning this report. The idea is to have a free discussion, 
and I hope that vou will all participate in the same. In order 
to facilitate the handling of the paper at this particular meeting 
I would like to ask Mr. Bennett to occupy. the chair—Gentle- 
men, Mr. Bennett, Superintendent of Telegraph of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. Chicago. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was prevented from presenting the paper. and Mr. Ben- 
nett has onlv taken up the work the last two weeks, consequently 
he is not quite as well prepared. to present it as would be the 
chairman, Mr. George A. Cellar. 


- 


Mr. Bennett: Gentlemen, perhaps the first thing in order will 
be an explanation of the action of the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents concerning the matter of high tension 
wire crossings. This committee has been called the Committee 
on Thigh Tension Wire Crossings, but it has formulated and pre- 
sented specifications for low tension. crossings alse, 

The wire crossing question involves a great many interests 
of many. kinds, and there are many angles from which a view 
of the matter may be taken. We have found that the companies 


transmitting high tension. currents for power. particularly, usu- 
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ally are well convinced that it is to their interests as well as that 
of the railways and the public in general, that the enginecring 
should be first class, and that the materials used and the methods 
of construction should be of the best. It would mean losses to them 
to have failure. In many cases they are subject to serious forfeits 
and liable for penalty payments if there is an interruption in 
the service, and they seek to guard against such things bv good 


+ 


construction. 


Between that high class work and the ordinary telephone and 
telegraph and similar work, there is a wide range of intermediate 
. classes, which was the reason for the association dividing at 
700 volts over or under. 


Specifications have been made covering materials to be used 
and the preferred methods of construction in cases of wires un- 
protected and conductors crossing overhead, when they carry 700 
volts or over, and all similar crossings carrying less thatn 700 
volts. These two classes are again provided for in case of cable 
overhead crossings, and vet again in cases where the wires may 
be carried under the tracks or underground. The principal thing 
has been to secure protection against casualties, injuries, or fatali- 
ties involving persons, and secondly, of course, damage and loss 


of property. 


Then there comes in the question of protecting the railroad 
company’s title to its right of wav against an easement acquired 
bv preseription. Most of vou are no doubt familiar with the 
legal view of what constitutes a tresspass, but I might say, briefly, 
that if vou own a piece of ground, and it is square on the surface 
of the ground, it is bounded by four lines that meet in an infin- 
itestimal point in the center of the earth, and if vou will pro- 
ject those four lines from that infinitesimal point in the center 
of the earth and intersect the four corners of vour 
square, and then carry them upward into the heavens. vou 


own everything above the surface, and if anybody stretches a 
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wire across in the air, legally he tresspasses on your rights as a 
landowner. Of course, that is carrying it pretty far, but that is 
the fundamental law of land ownership. 


And it is an object, of course, of railways, when they grant 
a license, to have their right of way crossed where thev own, to 
give a license which will prevent an casement being acquired by 
prescription from long use, uncontested, and so they are enabled, 
if occasion should arise, to require the obstruction to be removed, 
or they may want to use their property, not onlv on the sur- 
face, but under and above both, for railway purposes. All of 
these things are involved froin the railway point of view in this. 
question, so that one of the things that becomes necessary in a 
license, as our committee has prepared it in a typical form, is 
the license of the landowner, that is, the railway, to the telephone 
or electric light or transmission company to occupy or use, or to 
suspend or have their conductors supended over the railway com- 
panv's right of wav or land. 


There is also, of course, involved the question of injury to 
emploves from lack of proper clearance, of fires and other forms 
of destruction of property from actual contact or inductive in- 
fluences, all of which the committee has attempted to take care: 
of, and at the same time, in taking care of these varied inter- 
ests, has tried to draw specifications and a license which would 
allow a great deal of latitude in individual cases. For these 
reasons our specifications and our license are largely typical. 
It is an outline of what would be considered an ideal condition, 
if it could be attained. 


The committee of the association recognizes the fact that it 
cannot be attained in all cases. The committee certainly felt 
that it was commissioned to lay down the ultimate thing in engi- 
neering, either electrical or civil, in this matter, and a careful ex- 
amination of the documents, which I assume more or less of vou 


have made. will indicate that provision is made for variations. 
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Now, I would like to quote a few words from the report of the 
committee in connection with that matter: 


The committee has received numerous criticisms, and has 
amended the agreement and specifications as shown in the Ex- 
hibits attached hereto. There were a large number of other crit- 
icisms and suggestions of change which were not adopted 
through belief that thev should be left to the option of each 
railroad company, on the basis of proposing for general use all 
over the country only the fundainental principles on which our 
scheme of construction is based. The scheme of construction, 
aside from these fundamentals, as shown in our specifications 
is typical of but one method of working out details, and it is 
suggested that all these details, including the factors of safety, 
the methods of approval and execution, etc., shall be left to be 
worked out according to the individual desires and necessities of 
each railroad company. 


The fundamentals are considered to be: 


For Conductors Carrying over 700 Volts. Structures to in- 
clude three spans each, viz: the crossing span and the abutting 
spans, on each side of the crossing span. 


1. Supports: Self-supporting through guy lines or other- 
wise. Approved materials, preferably non-combustible. Ground 
connection on those maintaining crossing span. 


Conductors: Stranded hard drawn copper, or other prac- 
tically non-corrosive material. Minimum size equal to No. 4 
B. & S. G. solid conductor copper. To be dead-ended on each of 


the four poles by approved strain insulators, and strung with 
specified sag in each of the three spans; the size of wire ad- 
justable to length of span and factor of safety. 


Span: Adjustable to size of wire and factor of safety. Max- 
imum preferred, 250 feet. 
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For Conductors Carrying Less than 500 Volts: 
2. Supports: Self-supporting and double armed. 


Spans: Minimum of 125 feet preferred. 


Wires Minimum No. 9 B. & S. G. hard drawn copper, or 
No. 8 B. W. & G. galvanized iron preferred. 


Length of span, size of wire, etc., to be governed by proper 
factor of safety. 


One of the most important suggestions made to your com- 
mittee is that some further provision be made for the protection 
of the wires on and along the railroads that are paralleled by 
high tension wires, from damage caused by crossing wires co'n- 
ing in contact with both the high tension wires and the wires 
on the railroad line. This is provided for in the case of over- 
head crossings of wires carrying less than 700 volts, in the provi- 
sion for guard wires which it is believed will furnish protection 
if properly carried out. The better way will be to have the 
telephone crossing which is expected may cause trouble. made 
underground. 


The committee has received criticisms as to factors of safety 
and wind pressure allowance. It is believed by the committee 


that both are sufficient, especially as regards wind pressure. in 
the light of some experiments recently made in Scotland which 
indicate that the extremely high pressures are in surges that 
affect very small sections of a large body at one time. 


Consideration has been given the drop-out span as a means 
of protection. with the result that its use is recommended to be 
left optional with the railroads, but if used. it is recommended 
it shall not be placed in the crossing span but in one of the 
abutting spans. 


In the matter of formula for the computation of stress and 
sac, it is felt that the substitution of tables, as indicated in the 
specifications hereto attached, will present a more workable 
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arrangement than the mathematical formula, and it is recom- 
mended that this substitution be made by any of the railroads 
that desire to do so, 


Before concluding, your committee would recall attention to 
the evolution of the high tension crossing and the forms of 
construction that have proven inadcquate or objectionable: 


1st. The cradle hung underneath and parallel with the 
transmission wires, added to the structure weight and surface 
for the accumulation of sleet and wind loads. In practice it 
was found that it did not prevent the transmission wires from 
falling down when ruptured, as it is a quality of wires under 
strain to curl up and roll off such a structure when broken. 
This form of construction has been very largely discarded, and, 
while an alternate design approved by the national code of un- 
derwriters, its discontinuance as such is, I am informed, under 
discussion by that body for removal from the code. 


?d. Very short span, objectionable through liability to frac- 
ture by derailinents or swinging car doors overturning the sup- 
ports. 


3d. Suspension of each wire bv carrier wire objectionable 
through added unnecessary weight and additional surface. 


All these schemes, except the short span arrangement, require 
the use of materials extraneous to the prime motive of making * 
the crossing and have, in our plan, been discarded for the simpler 
form of construction which places in the transmission conductors 
themselves all the strength necessary to be secured in the swing- 
ing structure. 


It is recommended that renewed effort be made in the direc- 
tion of the adoption of this simple form of construction, with 
the extension in detail bevond the fundamentals at the option of 
each individual railroad, and that the work be pressed with vigor 
during the coming vear." 
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The chairman there has endeavored to give you his idea of 
the feasibility of these requirements. He speaks of some mod- 
ifications in the note that the exhibit which he has sent contains, 
some modifications of the original agreement or license, particu- 
larly, for instance, where in the original agreement the docu- 
ment stated that “the licensee is desirous of constructing and 
maintaining wires for the conduct of electric current across the 
right-of-way,” ete., it has been amended to read, “constructing 
and maintaining conductors of electric current across the 
right-of-way.” The word “conductors,” in fact, has been sub- 
stituted all the way through the license for the word “wires.” 
with the necessary changes in phraseology to make it harmonize. 


Again, 1n the fifth article of the agreement, that concerning 
immunity to the railway company, which = formerly read. 
“Claims or demands therefor, on account of injurv to person 
or property, which may be incurred by the railroad company 
by reason of the license herein given,” has been changed so that 
it reads: “By reason of and connected with the exercise of the 
license herein given.” 


In article sixth, that portion previously reading, “When and 
as often as said railroad company shall desire to have the loca- 
tion of said poles and wires changed,” has been made to read: 
“Location of said poles and conductors of said licensee changed.” 


In article nine, the termination clause, stating how the license 
may be terminated by the railroad company giving notice, and 
that at the expiration of the time mentioned in the notice “all 
privileges of the licensee hereunder shall at once wholly cease 
and determine," has been made to read: “Wholly eease and be 
at an end.” 


In the acceptance of the license by the licensee, it now reads: 
“The said licensee, for itself, its successors and assigns, hereby 
accepts the license herein given. upon the above specified terms 
and conditions.” The original document did not read that wav: 
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instead it was as follows: “The said licensee hereby accepts the 
license herein given,” without including, “for itself, its successors 
and assigns.” 


I think, now I have stated in a general way the position of 
the railways in this matter and of the Railway Telegraph Su- 
perintendents’ Association, and those who desire to discuss the 
committee’s license and specifications, or to ask questions, should 
now have the floor for that purpose. 


I will ask Mr. Elam Miller, transmission engineer of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company of San Francisco, to 
give us his views in regard to these matters from the telephone 
companies’ standpoint. Gentlemen, Mr: Miller. 


Mr. Miller: I think, in so far as the matter of wires cross- 
ing railway rights-of-way are concerned, Mr. Bennett has very 
clearly explained the purpose of the specifications which form 
the subject of this meeting, and I doubt if I can add anything 
of interest. 


The situation, from the standpoint of the telephone com- 
pany, is quite different. Telephone lines are not in general 
constructed on railroad rights-of-way, and it is therefore not 
possible for a telephone company to take the decided stand that 
may be taken by the railroad company. 


Telephone companies are at present interested in the problem 
of high potential protection by mechanical means. in that it has 
been demonstrated quite clearlv that electrical protection for po- 
tentials in excess of 5,000 volts is not feasible. Some few vears 
ago it was the general practice to consider mechanical protec- 
tion hv means of grounded or insulated sercens. Experience has 
indicated that both of these means are open to serious objection, 
and the best present practice specifies so constructing the high 
tension cross-over span and adjacent spans in such manner that 
the possibility of failure is reduced to a minimum. 
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I have here a set of notes which give in specification form 
the chief considerations to be observed in constructing high 
tension lines over telephone circuits. 


These specifications apply to constant-potential power trans- 
mission lines of over 5,000 volts. 


These specifications prescribe a certain minimum ‘standard 
of construction for the high tension line which is required in 
order to provide a reasonable degree of security against the 
failure of any portion of the high tension construction that 
might allow the high tension wires to come into contact with 


the telephone wires. 


It is not the purpose of these specifications to restrict the 
high tension construction narrowly in details, but to stipulate 
the fundamental principles which must be followed in order 
to attain reasonable safety. 


Each portion of the high tension line shall have sufficient 
strength to resist the maximum mechanical stresses to which it 
may be subjected, due allowance being made for a factor of 
safety suited to the degree of uniformity of the material. the 
character of the material with respect to deterioration and the 
nature of the stress, as hereinafter specified. 


Obviously the maximum mechanical loads upon the high 
tension construction will usually oceur when the wires are 
coated with ice and subjected to the maximum wind velocity at 
right angles to the line at the minimum temperature. 


The maximum stresses in the high tension construction shall 
be computed on the basis of a wind pressure of 20 pounds per 
square foot of plane area, or 12 pounds per square foot of pro- 
jected area for evlindrical surfaces. These values are haed 
upon a maximum actual wind velocity of seventy (70) miles per 
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hour and are to be used in connection with the following coinci- 
dent conditions: 


(1) Maximum coating of ice, 15 inch in thickness. 
(2) *Minimum temperature, zero degrees Fahrenheit. 


The general types of construction which shall be emploved, 
the factors of safety to be observed, and the minimum sizes and 
strengths of materials, shall be as specified below: 


Where galvanizing of iron or steel is required it shall conform 
to the requirements of the appended specifications for galvaniz- 
ing for iron or steel. 


I shall not continue the reading of these specifications, but 
will simply state that, in a general wav, the considerations which 
will result in reducing to a minimum the possibility of contact 
between the high tension lines and the telephone wires are 
 elearlv outlined. The methods of construction suggested are 
those that it is felt will in general receive the sanction of power 
enyineers, and it is our hope the matter may be so presented to 
the power companies that present hazardous conditions will tend 
to he reduced. 


I am not entirely familiar with the svstem of electrical pro- 
tection specified bv the telegraph companies, but upon reading 
the specifications prepared by the Association of Railway Tele- . 
graph Superintendents I was impressed by the fact that mechan- 
ical protection against voltages as low as 700 had been consid- 
ered. As a result of Mr. Bennett’s explanation I can see that 
it is by no means a case of hazard introduced entirely by the 
potential of the lines crossing the railway right-of-way, and any 

*Note: In a few sections in southern portions of the coun- 
try minimum temperatures of zero degrees and ice formation 
are not encountered. For transmission lines constructed in 
such regions the above requirements may be suitably modified to 
accord with the local climatic conditions. In no case shall the 


minimum temperature be taken above thirty (30) degrees Fahr- 
enheit. 
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comments that I had previously intended making would not be 
in order. I should, however, be inclined to think that some 
difficulty would be experienced on the part of railway companies 
in an attempt to secure the sanction of high tension companies 
to consider crossings by either underground or aerial cables. as 
has been suggested. 


Mr. Bennett: We have endeavored to meet conditions as 
we found them in these specifications, and we recognize the fact 
that it is generally the opinion that high voltages cannot be 
well protected with underground crossings. I have noted a 
variety of opinions as to the voltages that might economically 
and safely be handled in that manner. Now, the specifications 
of the committee are simply 700 volts or over. If there is anv 
voltage over 700 volts which cannot be satisfactorily handled 
underground, then the specifications provide a method for taking 
care of that particular case. If it is felt that it cannot be done 
successfully on account of the high voltage in those particular 
instances, then we expect to take care of the matter overhead. 
The committee did not intend that the underground crossings 
must be complied with irrespective of the voltage. I don't know 
whether that is Mr. Miller’s understanding or not, but we wish 
to have it understood that that was not our intention. The un- 
derground, if it is a desirable construction in a given place. and 
the conditions are such that it can be applied, is the wav that 
we would like to have it done, and the same thing is true with 
the overhead construction. I think I need not sav anv more 
about that. If, in a given case, the crossing company desires to 
use a cable, we have prescribed a method that we would like to 
have followed, and we would like to get together with that fellow 
and see if we cannot persuade him to do it the way we would 
like to have it done. 

Mr. Dyer has very kindly handed me the names of the gen- 
tlemen interested in this question, and I will ask Mr. Scatter- 
good if he has examined the situation from the telephone cam- 
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pany’s point of view and has any criticism to make. That is 
what we want. We want to get your ideas and your opinions. If 
we have done anything wrong we want to know it; we want to 
know wherein we have failed, if we have in any particulars. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Ezra F. Scattergood, electrical engineer, Los 
Angeles Aqueduct. 


Mr. Scattergood: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Association: I understood our chairman was going to make a 
statement for us. We talked it over together a little, and I have 
looked over the specifications some, but not to the extent, per- 
haps, that I should, in order to discuss the specifications in de- 
tail. I read over the form of agreement pretty carefully before 
looking at the specifications at all, and there is one suggestion 
that occurred to me in reading that over, which is, that the in- 
ference seemed to be that the railway company was, in every 
instance of this kind, on the ground and owned the ground, and 
that no provision was made, apparently, for the cases in which 
the earrving company had its lines there. and the railway com- 
pany desired to pass under it. l 


I have had some of that same experience mvself, in finding 
the railway companies inclined to feel that they were there first, 
whether they were or not, and these specifications and agree- 
ment appear to imply that same feeling that my experience has 
shown. I would like to suggest that it would help us to get 
together a great deal, by looking at it from the standpoint of 
the power company and the railway together—both being neces- 
sary to our civilization in the form in which it exists at the 
present time, both being necessities, in other words. and where 
the railway company and the power company conflict, that is. to 
the extent of desiring to cross one another, is it right to assume 
that in every instance the power company should stand all the 
expense, when it is the existence of the railway company there 
that makes that extra expense necessary. And, of course. if 
the railway company was not there. there would not be any 
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question at all. It does seem to me that it is doubtful as to 
whether it should be assumed that the power company should 
stand all this expense in every instance, or that the power com- 
pany is the one who is trespassing, so to speak, in every instance. 
Are they not both necessities? And shouldn't the railway com- 
pany and the power company bear the expense jointly, as a 
general proposition ? 

Now, the specifications and the form of agreement seem to 
me to be based on the supposition, as I have already stated, that 
the railway company was there first, and I do not think, if we 
are getting together in a broad-minded way, that that assump- 
tion should be made, or that assumption of being in there first 
should enter into it at all, because the railway company is not 
necessarily there first, and if it is there first, still the power 
company, I think, should be regarded as a necessity. We ought 
to get together. it seems to me, on a form of agreement as well 
as in the matter of the details of the specifications, from the 
technical standpoint, looking at it from that view, that thev are 
both necessities, and regardless of which is there first—some- 
times one and then the other. Of course, there might be a dif- 
ference of opinion about that point, but certainly it is not right, 
and vou can't expect the power companies to have just the broad 
view that you appear to assume them to have of this matter, as 
reported by vour committee, when you appear to assume that 
the railway has all the rights, and 1s always there first, and the 
power companies therefore should stand all the expense, when 
the existence of the railway companies there makes that expense 
necessary. And there is no distinction between crossings where 
it is a publie highway and public crossing, and a private cross- 
ig, so to speak, where there is no publie crossing whatever, 
simply the two rights-of-way conflict. 


Now, I will agree with vou that there should not be any 
distinction, if vou will agree with me in what I have already 
said, that if is a case of crossings and of companies of two sorts, 
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both of which are necessities, and whether it is one place or an- 
other, it seems to me that the same rules should apply as to 
technical points of engineering and the same general form of 
agreement should apply, although there may be exceptions on 
that point. It should not be looked at from the point of view 
of anybody getting there first in regard to public crossings or 
private crossings, but simply two necessities, getting together on 
an even footing; then if it can be shown that either company 
had prior rights, or paramount rights, why, that might be done 
after we had gotten together on a general form of agreement, 
and that be the exception, and not start out with the exception 
and expect us power companies to regard it as a fundamental 
form of agreement. 


Very much the same exceptions as noted to these specifica- 
tions might be applied to the form of contract or agreement, but 
with somewhat additional, and not altogether repeating the idea. 


In paragraph three of the agreement proposed, it is pro- 
vided that “the licensee will, on written request of the railroad 
company, at any time promptly repair said conductors," etc., 
and if he does not promptly repair, the railway company shall 
have the right to remove his line. Well, now, that certainlv 
seems to go on the assumption that the railway company is the 
only one of the two parties that has any soul as to the matter 
of protection of life. I don't think that 1s necessarily true. in 
the first place, and. in the second place, that whole paragraph 
seems to me superfluous, because paragraph two requires that 
this work be constructed and maintained in accordance with 
those specifications, that is. maintained in accordance with the 
specifications which the railway company and the power com- 
pany have agreed to. Ts there anything more necessary? Why 
should the railway company want to add that the repairs shall 
be made in accordance with the method prescribed by the rail- 
way company, regardless of the original specifications? At any 
rate, it makes no reference to it, but provides that if it is not 
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done by the licensee it may be done by the railway company at 
the expense of the licensee, or the railway company shall have 
the option of taking down and wholly removing said conduct- 
ors. There might be a reason why the railway company would 
prefer to take them down, because some railway companies are 
interested in power transmission, and there might be some rea- 
son for wishing to remove the conductors, and you cannot expect 
the power companies to sign away their rights in that wav and 

place their business at the arbitrary disposal or action of a 
railway company. 


Aside from the fact that it seems unnecessary, on account 
of the other paragraph which it duplicates in the wav already 
referred to, and the manner of maintenance being already re- 
quired in the specifications, the other idea which it contains is 
covered bv that paragraph with regard to immunity from any 
damage—that the licensee will indemnify and save harmless the 
railroad company, ete. According to that, it is the power com- 
panies’ loss if they are careless about that repair work. and not 
the railway company's. Why should you put that in there, and 
if vou do put it in there, why should vou assume, and ask the 
power company to put themselves into your hands entirely, and 
especially why, when it is in a way where vou could be unrea- 
sonable if vou wanted to about what the repairs ought to be, 
and the power eompany would have to live up to it or have ita 
line taken down? 


And in regard to signing an agreement of this character, 
while a company cannot sign away its legal rights, as I under- 
stand it. vet a legal agreement of that sort would substantially 
prevent its getting an injunction to prevent its power line from 
being taken down bv a railway compnay, in a dispute between 
two officers, and it could put it entirely out of business. You 
know what that would mean to a power company, the same as 
toa railway company, to stop their trathe all at once. 
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I can’t see how you can expect the power company to agree 
with vou and be broad-minded enough to agree to that. 


In paragraph six the following occurs: ‘When and aa often 
as said railroad company shall desire to have the location of said 
poles and conductors of said licensee changed," ete. Now, I 
will adinit that there should be provision for the change of loca- 
tion of poles, as tracks are changed, so that the railway com- 
pany would not have to go to court to fight it out, but that 
“shall desire" does not set well with me. I don't think that that 
is right. 1 don't think that you should ask that of the power 
companies. That again puts the railway company in an abso- 
lutely arbitrary position. 


That wording should be something after the fashion of “ne- 
cessity requiring,” or to that effect. Then the power company 
would have some show against any arbitrary action due to any 
unreasonable notion the officials might take, or any desire on 
the part of the railway company to hamper a particular power 
company. which is a very possible thing in these davs of vary- 
ing interests permeating from one end of our country to the 
other. 


Then, again, paragraph eight of this agreement says: “This 
license shall not be assigned by said licensee without the written 
consent of the railroad company having been first obtained.” 


We can’t see what difference it makes to the railway com- 
pany if this crossing is put up in accordance with this agree- 
ment, and the successor would have to live up to that agree- 
ment necessarily as it did before. What difference does it 
make to the railway company whether it changes hands or not— 
vou have vour agreement to protect vou? You reserve the right 
to change hands, and if necessary to assign vour property, and 
vet vou want the especial power to prevent the power companies 
doing that if vou choose to exercise it. I can't see any reason 
for that. 
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Then paragraph nine of the agreement, concerning the right 
to terminate this license at any time at the end of a certain 
number of days or months. Our companies can't go out of busi- 
ness jn that way, any more than a railroad company can, at the 
end of a certain number of days or months. When thev build 
a power line they do it for the purpose of supplying users, and 
they undertake to supply those users from day to day and from 
year to year; otherwise they could not get any business. They 
certainly could not do that if they were required, at the option 
of an officer of a railway company, to take down their lines and 
go out of business inside of any number of weeks or months. I 
can't see any object in that clause being there. 


An agreement to put up a crossing in accordance with the 
specifications and maintain it in accordance with those specifica- 
tions is in my mind complete, with such other precautions as in 
a legal wav might be necessary to enforce in connection there- 
with, but why give this opportunitv for arbitrary power, so far 
as the railway company is concerned, I can't sce. 


Now. as I said before, I am speaking of the things that occur 
to me as objectionable from the power company’s standpoint. 
There are other things in the agreement and specifications thar 
are desirable, but I don't know as it is necessary to take the 
stime to speak of those. "There is one thing I would mention. 
The idea of doing away with all unnecessary structures and 
simply build the power line itself, substantially and safely. and 
have no additional materials there. which are as much of 4 
menace as the power line itself; that does seem to have become 
the general notion with all those who have thought on that 
subject, and it does seem to be, so far as T am concerned. the 
only right way of looking at it. A proper cable can be put up 
as reliable as anything that can be put up in connection with it 


and two things are certainly worse than one. 


The only other suggestion which I have to make is that it 
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seems to me desirable that a matter of this sort, which is very 
important and which concerns the power companies and the 
railway companies equally, as I look at it, should be submitted 
to a joint committee of the various bodies that are interested in 
this matter—the American Institute of Engineers, your own 
association, and such associations as are proper to represent the 
railway company fullv in the matter. I am not competent to 
sav whether this is the one to do that in connection with the 
railway companies; possibly the chief engineers should be repre- 
sented in conjunction with the association, and the National 
Electric Light Association should be represented, and all na- 
tional organizations in a joint committee; they might think these 
things over and get together and get out a form of agreement 
and specifications which 1n their technical points would be sat- 
isfactory to all. I believe that could be done, but as this stands 
it seems to me too much one-sided; in order to have harmony, it 
js necessary to have a general specification apply, no matter who 
was there first, so far as the general idea of the thing is con- 
cerned, and no technical matters in regard to the engineering 
and methods of construction; no matter who was there first, no 
matter whether it was a public crossing or not. Do that, and 
then if those things must be taken up, why, let that be done 
afterwards as the special case demands. 

I wish verv strongly to present that idea of the desirability 
of a joint committee, and request that vou give it earnest con- 
sideration. I believe that in the end it will be beneficial to all 
parties concerned. I thank vou, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bennett: I am sure that the association and those 
present are very grateful for the frank and full eriticism of Mr. 
Scattergood. We want to hear from you, all the comments and 
criticisms you have to make, and we hope some more of you 
have some in vour pockets. 

Now, it 1s a maxim of the law that none can sell that which 
he hath not in his possession. nor can anvone give a better title 
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than that which he hath. The best title which a railway com- 
pany has to any land that it occupies is based upon its charter 
to conduct the business of railroading and transporting over it. 
Really in many cases it holds large parts of its land solely hv 
reason of the fact that it is a public service corporation, granted 
the right of exercising eminent domain, a power delegated bv 
the state, so that it may serve the people. That applies to public 
highways, streets and other publie lands which a railway is per- 
mitted to use for railway purposes; but it appears to have been 
the practice, and the doctrine of our courts, that to a certain 
extent, when a railway company goes as Richard Roe to 
John Doe and agrees with John Doe to take over the title in fee 
simple of a piece of land, to be owned and used bv the railway 
company, the transaction is regarded very much the same as it 
would be between two individual persons. 


This license is made in the full understanding and acknowl- 
edgment of these principles of land tenure. The railway com- 
pany cannot force the power company to take a license from it 
to cross the right-of-way on a public highway, street or anv 
other public lang, for the railway has no better right there. no 
greater easement as against the public in general than the tele- 
graph or telephone or power company. In fact. this matter Is a 
question of harmonizing other interests to the mutual advantage 
of both and the general good of the public. 


But there are cases in which the railway is involved that re- 
semble very much, according to the doctrine of the courts, that 
of the power company which goes to John Doe. the farmer, anu 
desires to earry its line across his fields. The power company. 
being chartered as a public service corporation, may under the 
laws condemn a right-of-way, and must pay for it at the agreed 
price and take it. and John Doe must accept that. Or the power 
company may elect to rent this ground under some terms of 
license or lease. In the latter case, it seems to me that the 


power company itself chooses a landlord, instead of a seller of 
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real estate. If he elects to choose a landlord, necessarily, he 
bargains with the landlord for a lease such as the landlord is 
willing to give, for the price stipulated, and that may involve 
some restrictjons upon the power company. 


Now, it is in this sense only that the association’s proposed 
license assumes that the railway company, being first upon the 
ground, may impose conditions. It cannot impose any condi- 
tions unless it has a legal right so to do, and it has no legal 
right so to do, unless it owns the ground. That may possibly 
explain to Mr. Scattergood’s satisfaction the reason why the rail- 
way company puts so many restrictions in these licenses. 


It is, indeed, the opinion of eminent counsel for railways in 
this country that railways must be verv careful how they lease 
or license the use of their rights-of-way or lands to other per- 
sons or corporations, particularly for uses not connected with 
railway companies. In their opinion a very careful examination 
of their charter is necessary to determine whether they mav 
safely do that, and the consensus of opinion among the counsel 
is quite strong that. it is advisable not to go into that, if an 
amicable adjustment can be made without doing so, for the 
reason that something may turn up which cannot be foreseen 
at the time the crossing is made, perhaps in thirty davs, or in 
fifteen vears, which makes it necessary for the railway company 
to have the place occupied vacated, so that it may be used for 
ral way purposes, or some new appliance may come into use on 
the railway, or perhaps be enforced by law or economical neces- 
sity, and it so becomes desirable that the privilege granted to 
the power company, which may possibly conflict, should be done 
away with. 


This has seemed to call for some method of cancellation, but 
is only provided for those things that appear, at least, not to 
have been foreseen or to have come within the calculations of 
the company when the license was granted. In other words. the 
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effort has been to make a plain, clear, specific provision whereby 
the railway company may cancel such an agreement without 
necessarily having to satisfy the licensee that it is a case of real 
necessity. That might raise a debatable question, which would 
greatly delay the necessary improvements or changes. 


The license should be regarded as one which the railway 
company may give in cases where its position with relation to 
the power company is very similar to that of the farmer whom 
the power company elects to make its landlord. In other words, 
as I have stated before, the state is arbitrator. Some states 
have prescribed how different corporations shall occupy public 
ground in carrving on their business and what their relative rights 
to the occupancy and the use of that ground shall be. Some of 
the states have verv well elaborated this question, and some have 
made provisions that were not very satisfactory. Others have 
neglected the matter. 


I may cite the mater of railway crossings of other tracks. It 
has become almost the established practice in this country that 
if a railway bought its right-of-way and was there first, when 
the second railway comes and desires a crossing, it may not law- 
tully be prevented from crossing, but it must deal with the first 
railway as it would deal with John Doe. the farmer. In other 
words, it must bear the expense, not only in making the cross- 


ing. but of thereafter maintaining it. 


These matters really are not the product of the study of the 
committee: they are rather an expression of pretty well recog- 
nized principles in the jurisprudence of the country. The 
license cannot apply. as T said before, except where legally it 
would apply. Then there is always the remedy of condemnation 
of the right-of-way. but we seek to avoid condemnation of right- 
ef-way hy a power company and to enable it to cress with its 
transmission lines. That generally makes a more satisfactory 


ending of the matter to the power company. 
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You can’t always tell how these inatters will terminate in 
court, and I think it is the sense of the association that as a rule, 
the scriptural advice is the best—“Agree with thine adversary 
quickly”—I am not very accurate in quoting the scriptures.— 
“lest he have vou cast into jail.” You can't always tell; it cer- 
tainly means delay. 


In my opinion business men should try to reconcile their dit- 
ficulties between themselves on good, fair business principles and 
make a working arrangement, rather than get into court and be 
at the mercy of various Jawvers, judges and juries. 


Now, as to the unreasonable repairs, and the matter of un- 
reasonably ejecting a power company, consent as to assignment, 
ete. It would be a hard matter to make a license in which the 
railway company could control to a sufficient extent to enable 
it to msure the protection of its property. or the protection of its 
interests, without the insertion of a provision that it would have 
the right to take the matter into its own hands in case it could 
not by other means, and notice to the licensee to do what ought 
to be done, accomplish this end. 


It seems to me that that, and those other questions, resolve 
themselves in the end into a getting together and a harmonizing 
of the differences. The power companies will have an electrical 
an civil engineer, and the railway companies will have those offi- 
cials. They can get together, they can thresh the matter out, 
and when they have made an investigation, they certainly ought 
not to be very far apart as to what is really necessary, and it is 
assumed all along that they are willing to do what is right. I 
am sure that Mr. Scattergood is just a little afraid that the rail- 
wav companies will not do what is right—now we feel that we 
will. 

As regards consenting to assignment, there are few land- 
lords who like to license or lease any valuable property without 
retaining the privilege of consenting to an assignment. You 
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don’t know who will be the assignee, and it may be a party who 
will not carry out in good faith the agreement which was made 
by the original party. It is a protective clause which might not 
have to be used in a hundred vears, and it might be very badly 
needed inside of one hundred days. 


The railway company should be expected to exercise prudence 
in assuming a burden, and that 1s why it wants to consent to an 
assignment of the right which it grants in the license. 


As to the suggestion of waiting for consultation with other 
bodies before deciding upon these matters, whv, I mav cite mv 
own case as a good illustration. Long before our committee had 
prepared its specifications and the agreement was ready to sub- 
mit to the association, I had on my hands about 15 or 16 
cazes of applications from power transmission companies to cross 
a railway, with lines carrving all the wav from 6,000 volts up 
to 66,000. There had been nothing like it before in the history 
of the railway, that is, in Illinois, over private right-of-way of 
the railway. There had been many by the companies who had 
made crossings on public highways and streets, usually of the 
lower voltages, but nothing like that. You mav see, therefore, 
how urgent it was that the Railway Telegraph Superintendents 
should, as a rule, take charge of these matters on behalf of the 
railway companies and hasten the solution of this question in 
some suitable form. And I was very glad to get this in time to 


use It in some of those cases. 


Now, the greatest difficulty I found was this: that power 
companies handling as high as 44,000 volts and building lines 
that were really beautiful to an engineer, electrical or civil, things 
to be studied and to find delight in, if a man is interested in the 
scientific end of his business—these companies had made con- 
tracts with engineers and designers and with manufacturers. to 
build their appliances and their power lines and their. towers, 


and selected their forms of insulators and attachments and com- 
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pleted their preliminary work before they said anything to the 
railway company about desiring to cross the right-of-way or 
tracks. 

Now, in some instances, they had not planned as we would 
like to have them construct. It meant a great deal to them if 
we insisted that where it was a private right-of-way owned by the 
railway company, it must be done as we wanted the work done,— 
it meant throwing into the junk pile a lot of valuable material, 
and then being delaved possibly six months in getting such ma- 
terials as we wanted them to use, because thev could not then get 
an order in to the manufacturers and have the materials furnished 
in time: their work was progressing too fast to be subjected to 
any such delay and loss as that. We compromised with them very 
largely. We knew that thev had not been told that the railways 
were meeting by specifications the necessity for having some sort 
of agreement in these matters so as to take care of this thing in 
an intelligent wav. 

The railway companies have found that the different com- 
panies are not fully aware of or do not realize the necessity for 
these provisions, and in that regard our experience is just about 
the same as that of every business man, and is what we can ex- 
pect from them. It is what every business man expects from 
everv other business man—and that is that thev lack the infor- 
mation of our business: that. we have, they don't understand it, 
they have not the knowledge of it that we have. Hence these 
people have gone ahead without consultation and committed 
themselves. Now, one of the things that we desire to bring about, 
and as extensively and rapidly as possible. is a realization of the 
fact that the railways through their electrical departments, are 
interested in high tension wire crossings, and through the dis- 
semination of this knowledge to create the practice of consulta- 
tion with the railwavs before the different companies commit 
themselves to anv given appliance or specifications, materials or 
stvles of construction so far as concerns the crossing itself. 
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That, I think that Mr. Scattergood or any other gentleman 
connected with power companies will believe to be a good thing. 
When it is once known and understood that the railway com- 
panies would like to discuss this matter and make suggestions 
with regard to these crossings, preliminary to coming to an agre»- 
ment, with the crossing line, that will be acceptable to both 
parties the matter will be taken up with those intending to cross 
by the railway officials, the losses and delavs incident to the con- 
dition of affairs I have referred to will be eliminated, and when 
the power company starts work, if a particular construction is 
desired at the particular location in question, it will be fully in- 
formed as to what is to be done there, so that both partics in- 
terested will have an understanding that will prevent anv delays, 
annoyance or expense that is not really necessary. 


Now, we have only one more name here: Mr. Northmore, will 
vou sav if there is any criticism vou wish to make. Gentlemen, 
Mr. Northmore, Engineer Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Corporation. 


Mr. Northmore: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Mr. Scat- 
tergood has covered all the points that I had noted. He has 
covered them very fully, and I have very little to sav. I did 
make a note or two, however. 


Now, I don't believe that you could get any power company 
or lighting company to sign one of those agreements, without 
they absolutely had to. As it goes, as a matter of. fact, about 
nine-tenths of the crossings are made at public highways or 
streets—am I right about that ?—all over the country. 


Mr. Bennett: I think you are very nearly right. except very 
high tension. 


Mr. Northmore: Would it not be hetter to get up specifica- 
tions that would be agreeable to the utility companies as well as 
the railways. so that we could all work together, and so that 
the utility companies would willingly use them even on street 
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crossings, rather than to have something in the way of specifica- 
tions that we would oppose and would only use where we had to 
cross your rights-of-way? In other words, I believe in getting 
together, as Mr. Scattergood suggested, a committee from the 
National Lighting Association, and the American Institute of 
Engineers, and the Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation and make such specifications as would be agreeable to all 
of them. 


Just one other point. I don’t see why you class everything 
above 700 volts as high tension. Why not make a division line 
at about 6,600 volts. You make the crossing wire too expensive 
for that voltage where vou place the high tension line, the cross- 
ing expense is too much for that work. In this connection, I 
iust looked over, roughly, what my compariy would have to pay 
to go into these specifieations. In the highways and streets, it 
would cost us $20,000 to make those crossings, whereas, our 
crossings, as they are now, are safe, I believe, absolutely safe. 
Of course, with the conditions that you have in the east. where 
you have heavy sleet storms, it may be different from here; but 
for here, I believe, the specifications are too rigid for that class 
of work. Aside from that, I believe that Mr. Scattergood has 
covered everything that I had thought of, and covered it very 
thoroughly. 


Mr. Bennett: Well, I can’t contro] vour methods of construc- 
tion on the streets or highways that you speak of, unless we can 
persuade you to do it as we would like to have vou do it. That 
is regulated by your municipal and state laws. If you sav, no, 
we are not going to do as the railways wish in this regard, thev 
have nothing more to say, but will see to making a different set 
of specifications to cover that proposition. 


Now, Mr. Northmore figures that the requirements for 700 
volts or over are too expensive for the lower voltages. Let us trv 
2,200 volts, let us see how much that would be. (Quoting). 
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"SUPPORTS: Towers, poles and other structures supporting 
the crossing span shall be self-supporting or so guyed as to be 
in effect self-supporting. The licensee’s line wires shall not be 
considered as guys in above sense. For supporting the crossing 
span, steel towers or poles, erected on concrete foundations or 
set in concrete, are preferred. Reinforced concrete, or wooden, 
poles may be used if approved by the Superintendent of Telegraph 
of the Railway Company.” 


Now, there is a discretion left in the hands of each Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph of the railway company, which discretion he 
will exercise. He is not going to force vou to build a steel tower 
to carry a line of light voltage, if it is otherwise well and reason- 
ably constructed, 


“The towers or poles next to the towers or poles of crossing 
span. and supporting the adjacent spans, shall be guved towards 
the crossing span so that it will be impossible for line strains to 
be transmitted to the supports of the crossing span." That is 
common construction, even on a telephone line or a telegraph line. 


“The towers or poles supporting the crossing span and the 
two adjacent spans shall be as nearly as possible in a straight 
line.” Tt might be diMcult to get them in a straight line, but 
we can always guy them, and then it is a question of guying. 
Now. what is there unreasonable in that? Aud I am stating it in 
detail in that manner, so vou may forin vour own idea as to wheth- 
er the scheme of construction should be unreasonably expensive in 
the case of, sav 2.200 volt lines; whether there is more than 


enough there to make it reasonably economical for a safe erossing. 


Now, further, with regard to expense: “Phe crossing span or 
either of the two adjacent spans shall not he over 250 feet. In 
all cases the transmission wires shall be dead-ended by means of 
strain insulators and transmission wires, so clamped to the 
strain insulator that if would be impossible for the wire to "Ip, 


or, in other words, spans are to maintain their individuality” 
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Now, there is as a part of this license, a portion relating to 
the plan and elevation—I don’t see it in this lot I have here— 
a portion wherein it is provided that if it 1s desired to increase 
the length of a span, or change the location of any of the support- 
ing poles, these specifications may be modified by showing that 
the span it, for instance 300 feet long, and the location of the 
poles, their alignment and the angles of the changes of direction 
in the line shall be shown thereon, as well as the exact location 
of the erossing itself. On that plan you can make the modifica- 
tions that are necessary and eliminate any unreasonable require- 
ments in the specifications, regarding expense. 


“Wines: <All wires forming the crossing span and the two 
adjacent spans shall be stranded copper of section not'less than 
No. 4 B. & S. In all cases the stress, factor of safety, ete., shall 
be in accordance with these specifications." 


Now, let me read vou a word or two—or did I read it—from 
this report of the committee, or rather the chaitman’s statement 
with regard to wire: | 

“Stranded hard drawu copper, or other practically non-cor- 
rosive material. Minimum size, equal to No. 4 B. &. S. G. solid 
conducter copper. To be dead-ended on cach of the four poies by 
approved strain insulators, and strung with specified sag in cach 
of the three spans; the size of wire adjustable to length of span 
and factor of safety.” 


Now, as to taking 709 volts as the dividing line between high 
and low tension. ‘The railroad companies, operators or dispatch- 
ers, an probably telegraph instruments and wires are in danger 
of contact with voltages too high to be safely carried on these 
wires. Fatatitics have already occurred at a range not supposed 
possible. Fatalities that are surprising, where it was impossible 
to prove that the voltages were any higher than 220. «The un- 
derwriters have made a classification of voltages in which 550 
is the dividing line between low and high tension. This was 
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raised to 700 in order to be liberal, but the understanding is that 
it is about 700. Of course, you may go as high: as 110,000, but 
there is no railway that expects any power company to build as 
strong a span for 700 as for 22,000 volts. 


We tried to accomplish the purpose sought, bv drawing the 
specifications so that they could be modified to suit these varving 
conditions; hence, if the gentleman criticises it in the matter of 
expense, why we would like to hear in detail where this expense 
comes in. It may be that by further explanation that idea can 
be wiped away. 


Now, to hear from the other side for a moment. I would like 
to ask Mr. Camp, Electrical Engineer of the Canadian Pacitic 
Railway, to tell us what he thinks about the matter. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: All that I can 
sav in regard to the specifications drawn up by the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents is to make some comparisons 
with the specifications that are authorized in the Dominion of 
Canada. Some. four or five vears ago, I think it was, we began 
to agitate the question of high tension wire crossings in con- 
nection with the railwavs in Canada, and I think it was about 
that time that I revived the subject before this association. in 
order to get information from the various members scattered 
throughout the United States. 


Previous to going before the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada, which has jurisdiction throughout the whole Domin- 
ion, the various railway companies had a meeting in Montreal. 
with representatives of the various power companies then operat- 
ing, at least in eastern. Canada, and thoroughly discussed the 


whole subject. 


Before this time, we had specified for cradle protection. or 
something to catch the wires when they fell down, but at that 
time we concluded if was not the proper protection; that the first 
construction should be strong enough, or made so strong that it 
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would not break down under any conditions that might pos- 
-sibly arise. ° 


After reaching an agreement with the power companies, the 
matter was submitted to the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
who declined, at that time, to provide general specifications. 
About the same time, we had a controversy with the telephone 
companies regarding low tension wires. We agreed together ulti-' 
mately on all but a few points, and they decided to submit a 
test case to the Board of Railway Commissioners. The Board 
appointed a dav for a hearing, and advised the low tension com- 
_ panies—that is, telephone and telegraph, and so forth—to be 
represented, and also notified the railwav companies to be repre- 
sented. After giving every one present a full opportunity to state 
their views, the board drew up a set of specifications, but they 
proved to be rather wanting in some respects, and the high tension 
question having come forward more strongly, the board then 
drew up last vear—that is, a year ago last spring—a set of pro- 
posed specifications and submitted them to the various com- 
panies interested. 


After various consultations between the different companies 
concerned, along with the electric engineers of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, thev finally issued a set of specifications and 
conditions that are almost identical with those now presented by 
this association. 


As I understand it, the Railway Commission ruled that where 
a high tension line crossed a railway, either private or public, and 
did not have anv structure on the right-of-wav of the railway, that 
the consent of the railway was not necessary —which is a peculiar 
ruling—but where a structure was on the right-of-way of the 
railway and not at a public highway or street, the railway com- 
pany had to he a party to the agreement, fixing such general 
terms and conditions as are usual where they lease a portion of 
the right-of-way for any purpose whatever. 
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With regard to Mr. Scattergood's remarks about the expense 
to be borne by theedifferent parties, the specifications of the Can- 
adian Board of Railway Commissioners provide that—well, I will 
read you this: “In every case in which the line of a railway com- 
pany shall be constructed under the wires or cables of a tele- 
graph or telephone company, the construction of the telegraph 
or telephone company shall be made to conform to the foregoing 
specifications, and any changes necessary to make it so conform 
shall be made by the telegraph or telephone company at the cost 
and expense of the railway company." 


Now, I presume that the laws of the various states throughout 
the United States will govern in the same wav. 


Mr. Scattergood: Do I understand that the maintenance of 
that would be implied also? 


Mr. Camp: No, where the construction is to be changed in 
order to meet the requirements of the specifications on account 
of a railway being underneath the wires, the railway company 
must pay that additional expense. 


Mr. Scattergood: The maintenance of that would be greater 
than it otherwise would be. The power company ought not to be 
expected to pav that extra maintenance. 


Mr. Northmore: It would be less maintenance for all if it 
Is built so the line would not come down. 


Mr. Scattergood: I think the maintenance of a costly con- 
struction Is more expensive than of an inexpensive one. In other 
words, if you have to pay $60.00 or $80.00 for materials in the 
construction. instead of $40.00. when vou replace those. it is 
going to eost vou twice as much as it did originally. 

Mr. Northmore: That is depreciation, it is not maintenance. 

Mr. Scattergood: Call it what vou please. 


Mr. Camp: The board refused to confine themselves by anv 
specification as regards the strueture. They provided for test- 
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ing insulators, the strength of the conductors, stranded cable, 
ete., almost identical with those conditions you have there, and 
as for the supporting structure, it is left to the determination of 
the engineer of the board. I think that is about the only real 
exception which is made to those specifications. 


I might sav that this Board of Railway Commissioners have 
contro] througout the whole Dominion of Canada. Not only have 
they ruled regarding the crossings of railwavs, but some time 
ago, the telephone and telegraph lines and companies were 
brought under the control of the board, and last fall, I think 
it was, they ruled that the same specifications should apply where 
one telephone or telegraph company crosses another, so that, 
although we won against the Bell Telephone Company in our 
first case, they are very well satisfied now that we did. 


I don't know that I have anything further to sav on the sub- 
ject, I simply wished to show that we have already had what 
you might call a legal decision on this question in our part of 
ihe world. 


Mr. Lighthipe, Electrical Engineer, Edison Eleetrie Com- 
pany: It seems to me that this discussion js getting down to 
the legal rights of the railway company. It is admitted that 
about 10 per cent of the hazardous conditions are at points which 
would come under the jurisdiction of the railway, and 90 per cent 
are at public highway crossings, which, in most instances, as 
stated, are governed by city ordinance or county ordinance, that 
provide for certain standard construction. And it seems to me 
that in view of these facts, that the principal thing to do is to 
frame some sort of an agreement whereby each of the operating 
companies would have a voice in the agreement. And I agree 
with Mr. Scattergood, that this matter should be referred to a 
joint committee. I believe that in view of the fact that there 
are 90 per cent of hazardous construction on publie crossings, it 


would behoove the railway to accept something that would be à 
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good working agreement, that would be in keeping with or ap- 
proved by the general engineering methods of the various com- 
panies. I think that this discussion can go along for hours, and 
that nothing would terminate it. I should very much dislike 
to see these specifications and agreement acted upon at this time. 
. I make that recommendation, that it be referred to a joint com- 
mittce of the various electrie bodies interested. 


Mr. Camp: Another four years. 


Mr. Bennett: I might state that I don't understand that 
it is the desire of the Association of Telegraph Superintendents 
to forestall or prevent any further action in connection with this 
matter, or to refuse to meet ón common ground with other par- 
ties to the question, and endeavor to agree. Very far from it. 
We are in the attitude of men who have attempted to solve this 
problem as best we could, assuming that we were being fair, so 
far as we could be, and secure safe construction. The question, 
of course, is open to debate. We are not competent to determine 
whether or not we have been as fair as we ought to be. We are 
only human and we may have reached out for something more 
than the other party thinks we ought to have. 


We are agitating the subject, and if the electricians, the engi- 
neers of the lighting, power and other companies come to realize 
the urgency of this question and the necessity of arriving at 
something like a standard arrangement, something uniform for 
the country, or even the promotion of legislation, why our pur- 
pose will have been served. What we should like to have, and 
I assume that most of the other companies are like us, is uniform 
legislation as between states. I don't know of anything inore 
embarrassing than to have a half a dozen different rules and reg- 
ulations for doing the same thing. and perhaps by getting to- 
gether we can induce public action in this matter that will he 
reasonably harmonious. We find now that what little has been 
done by state legislatures conflicts and makes it necessary to do 
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one thing on one side of a station, and something else on the 
other side, neither of which is satisfactory, or what it should be. 


Now, as a rule, the construction of large corporations js very 
good, but there are some small companies operating electric light . 
plants in small cities or villages, which have endeavored to give 
as large a service in extent as thev possibly could, on the least 
amount of capital, and there has been a temptation there to do 
this on inadequate construction, that is, construction that is 
not safe, in order to save money and take in more subscribers 


That is the inost difficult feature of this question. "Traction 
companies and power companies that furnish power in large. 
quantities have large works and are generallv well equipped with 
capital and well officered with competent men. Our objections 
are directed against the other class, though we must consider the 
middle class between these, that are small and to which it would 
not matter much, as the good construction would not cost them 
much, and not the class that spend a great deal of money in doing 
the thing in a first class manner. Between these two extremes 
there lies a field in which a great deal of work ean be done. We 
tried to embrace them in these specifications, and that is where 
we found our greatest difficulty in trying to carry them out. I 
think you would discover if vou investigated some of those cases, 
that they object to some of the things which the electrical and 
civil engineers of larger companies would unhesitatingly approve 
as right, and if vou can get at the real reason for their objection. 
it will he found to be the matter of expense, and that it means 
with them, to buil something that is not economical, but cheap 
—and I make a distinction between the words econdfnical and 
cheap. 

Mr. Lighthipe: I think the suggestion that was made that 
this niatter be referred over to a committee consisting of, sav, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the National 
Electrie Light Association, and the Railway Engineers and Man- 
agers, would be a good thing for this reason,—the board of un- 
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derwriters have adopted certain fixed, standard rules for wiring; 
they meet at certain intervals and they adopt standard rules, 
and the states all over tlfe United States adopt those rules as 
they are made. 


You spoke a moment ago of the different state legislatures 
making certain specifications for one state that would not apply 
to another. Wouldn’t it be apt to follow, if the specifications were 
made by a body of engineers that the United States would prac- 
tically adopt them all over? Last January I attended a meet- 
ing of the engineers of the different power companies of the coast, 
who suggested standard rules of construction, and the coast rail- 
ways and highways and the managers were up there, and thev 
submitted to the railway managers the matter to see if we could 
not adopt a standard svstem of crossings for the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, for instance. 


We spent two davs up there, and we tried to modify our speci- 
fications as much as possible and make them as flexible as pos- 
sible. Iam very glad to see that the recommendations vou make 
are practically following out the modern lines of building lines 
in the first place so that they won't come down. Don't build 
a support to catch something and then have to build something 
to catch the support and so on ad infinitum. but as long as it 
is possible to construct high tension wire crossings that are ab- 
solutely safe, I think it should be done. And I think that if 
we adopt a standard crossing like that throughout the United 
States, why, when we ask permission to cross railway companv's 
rights-of-way, bv getting together the proper means of doing it, 
that it would take a very short time to get the whole matter ar- 


ranged on a most satisfactory basis. 


I have not gone into the legal side of this question and T will 
leave that branch to be handled by some one who is better pre- 
pared to do it than Tam. 


Tt seems to me that a standard method of dividing high ten- 
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sion crossings might be adopted, say one division made with 700 
volts, and then another at 27,000, another at 60,000 and another 
at 100,000. Also there might be one set of specifications adopted 
for wooden poles, and another for steel poles, and yet another for 
steel towers. And I think that the lines can be built, and not at 
very great expense, with a proper margin of safety, so that they 
will not come down—which will cut out the maintenance item, 
anvwav. 

I have not examined into the items of cost particularly in 
this connection, and I don't know whether the managers of the 
different power companies have met the railway people, but I 
know that Mr. Babcock has brought this subject up in a talk 
before the American Institute of Engineers, saving that every- 
bodv 1s interested. 

The main object of that meeting in San Francisco was to get 
a uniform crossing, otherwise some power company down here 
who may cross a road is willing to expend, possibly $6,000 or 
$7.000 and build a bridge, and girders under it, if necessary at 
a high eost. With others it is a different proposition. Now, I 
notice the other side have certain fixed ideas of how a line should 
be built and handled. They try to build it as cheaplv as possible. 
The railroad people on the other hand have an idea how the 
line should cross. They are not quite so particular to have it 
cheap as to have it safe. 

The onlv wav to get together is to have the engineers both 
from the power companies and the railway companies come to- 
gether, free and above board, and lay down standard specifica- 
tions that they both consider safe. And, as I said before, that 
this can be referred to national bodies of engineers, like the 
American Institute, the Electric Light Association, and Electri- 
cal Engineers, and representatives from the management of the 
different power companies and the railway managements, and 
they can definitely decide on the required standard, and fix the 
specification for the different voltages and different kinds of 
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crossings, and have them adopted, and then, I believe the cities 
and the states all over the United States will adopt these as the 
standard, just the same as they have with the board of under- 
writers’ rules. And then we won’t have one city laving 
down a certain specification for a crossing, and another city 40 
of 50 miles off, laying down another, but we will have a more 
uniform and satisfactory system. I am glad that the Super- 
intendents of Telegraph have taken this matter up. The Super- 
intendents of Telephone companies brought the subject up and 
have been threshing it out almost all winter, and we have not got 
quite together yet, nor do I think we will get together until we 
have all the interests of the power companies and the railway 
companies get together in a joint meeting and go over carefully 
the details and fix standard specifications, taking up one case 
after another, but making the specifications flexible enough to 
meet local conditions. | 


Mr. Bennett: More than a vear ago, we learned that the 
Association of Railway Engineers of Maintenance were at work 
upon this matter, we had begun somewhat earlier than thev. I 
think—and I believe we notified them what we had done aud 
asked them to co-operate with us. It is desirable to be in co- 
operation with the American Institute of Electric Engineers or 
anv of its officers, on the question of the method of getting to- 
gether. For those who would like to take notes of the matter. 
I will say, that the chairman of the committee on this business 
of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents is Mr. 
Geo. A. Cellar, Superintendent of Telegraph of the Pennsylvania 
Railway lines west of Pittsburg, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Cellar would be very glad to hear from anv 
of von, and take anv suggestions vou have to offer as to a prac- 
tical method of bringing a joint discussion. One thing is cer- 
tain, we must do it ourselves or the various state legislatures will 
take it up and it will in all probability be taken up by Congress 
as a national matter before any great lapse of time. Personally. 
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] feel that in the end it will all be made a matter of legislation, 
and if we can prepare the data and the fundamentals upon which 
that legislation should be based, we will get very much more 
satisfaction out of the final legislative outcome than we will if 
it is permitted to drift into the Legislatures and into Congress 
from other channels. 


“The eve of the master is worth more than his hand,” and 
direct action is preferable to action from a second or third party, 
who is. perhaps, not directly interested, or, perhaps, not well in- 
formed upon the subject he is obliged to handle as a member of 
a Legislature or a member Congress. In the end that is where 
our efforts will tend to bring about results. I think we all are 
agreed that the results obtained should be not only satisfactorv 
from an engineering point of view, but that there should be, as 
nearly as possible, uniformity for the different localities. 


I have here the name of Mr. Stockbridge. We will be pleased 
to have Mr. Stockbridge make what remarks he wishes to on 
this subject. 


Mr. Stockbridge of Pacific Light & Power Company: I don't 
believe that I have anything in addition to what has been already 
said. I will second the suggestion or the idea that the specifi- 
cations should cover all cases, not alone the private crossings. I 
think possibly that the electric companies and the telephone com- 
panies could come to a satisfactory agreement to both parties, 
that would cover both public and private crossings, if they go at 


a 
ps 


it. not with the idea of enforcing all the legal rights that thev 
may have in either case. 


Of course, the specifieations that are submitted as made up 
by the Railway Telegraph Superintendents are not satisfactory 
to the electrical engineers of the transmission companies as they 
understand them. In fact, I understand that thev have already 
been revised at a recent meeting of the telegraphers. The prop- 
osition of dead-ending all the wires at all crossings where the 
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voltage is over 700 volts, does not meet with the approval of the 
ordinary electrical engineer. I believe the civil engineers who 
have charge of the mechanical work would like the strain insu- 
lators at all crossings. ‘They approve of crossings using strain 
insulators, that they be dead-ended on each side. In regard to 
making these crossings dead-ended as is proposed in the specifi- 
cations, in fact, I believe that the ordinary everday construction 
is much stronger than the proposed construction, as it would be 
put up on low voltage lines. I think that everything else has 


been covered. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. Chairman, I forgot to mention that I have 
copies of the specifications of the Canadian Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada, and that thev apply not only to pri- 
vate crossings, but to all crossings, public highways and everv- 
thing as well. I just mention this in case some of the gentlemen 
might have thought it only referred to private crossings. And I 
would also state that these specifications have the same effect as 
though passed by Act of Parliament so far as Canada is con- 


cerned, 


Mr. Scattergood: I want to be sure to be understood that 
for mv part, and I think on the part of all of those of the Ameri- 
can Institute who have spoken, that we do not mean to criticise 
these specifications in a broad wav at all, but should like the op- 
portunity to go particularly into them so as to intelligently dis- 
cuss them here with vou. The little time that we have been able to 
devote to the matter, made it impossible to undertake to do that. 
That is my feeling at anv rate, and I feel at the same time that 
this joint meeting of a national character would have the etTect 
Mr. Lighthipe has mentioned ; he has shown more in detail than 
anyone else his extreme desire to attend this meeting, which 
would certainly be of benefit. I am not asking that vou do not 
adopt these specifications in the meantime, if vou wish them as 


an organization, but [certainly would like to have vou take sons 
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action in the way of offering a resolution adopting as your senti- 
ment the idea of a joint meeting to carry this on and to get uni- 
formity between the states and the cities in the states. 


I think there will be very little trouble about getting together. 
Of course, it will take time. 


Mr. Bennett: I believe that the legal doctrine in this 
country is so well established that the question really has two 
phases, one is the legal and the other is the mechanical. Nec- 
essarilv, those of us who are electrical engineers or telegraph 
superintendents, etc., would have to defer to the legal depart- 
ments of both the railways and the power companies to deter- 
mine all questions as to the restrictions of a license in certain 
localities. It is unquestionable that the power companies and 
the railway companies are agreed that public highways and street 
crossings should be as well protected as private crossings, and the 
specifications which would thoroughly accomplish the necessary 
protection at a street crossing, ought to be good enough for anv 
other place. Granting that, there only remains the other ques- 
tion as I have said before, of protection of the legal rights of 
the property owner in the use of his propertv—that is not an 
engineering question at all. 


Now, as to a resolution intending to give the sense of those 
present at this meeting upon this matter, I want to sav that it 
is not a meeting of the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents with a regular order of.business, but is an informal 
meeting in which vou all have equal rights to offer resolutions 
and second them and vote for them, and the chair is readv to re- 
ceive anv motion of that character that vou may desire to make. 


Mr. Davis: Before you go any further with the subject, I 
would like to sav a word in behalf of the telegraph companies. 
Many of vou may have had a good deal the same experience 
where vou have had to deal with applications for permis- 
sion to make crossings. I have had to deal with numerous of 
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that sort of applications. Sometimes they come in a little too 
rapidly to be quite comfortable, and it is perfectly sinful the 
amount of money which has been spent on cradles and other 
protective devices which are now regarded as a little worse then 
useless. 

There can be no question that the way to make a crossing is 
to make the line structure strong. The American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company through its engineering department has 
consulted with a great many engineers within the last vear or 
two, and that there ijs no serious difference of opinion between 
the different engineers of the telephone and railway companies as 


to what constitutes good construction. 


These specifications appear to permit some latitude in decid- 
ing what shall be done with lines of various character, and they 
seem to at least make a good, sensible attempt to cover the sub- 
ject. Now, we must have something for the purposes, not only 
of railway companies but of telephone and telegraph companies, 
and there is undoubtedly a great deal of construction at crossings 


which is, today, dangerous. 


Now, we can't wait a great while—or should not wait a great 
while. for specifications that are perfect. We must have specifi- 
cations that can be used today. It seems to be agreed bv all 
engineers who have dealt very much with the subject, that the 
only thing necessary is to make a structure which is reasonably 
strong within engineering limits, and it seems to be agreed that 
there is no special difficulty in determining the engineering limits 
that are permissible, and at the same time economical for the ease 


under consideration. 


Just by way of parenthesis, I would like to sav one word as 
to a form of construction that has been offered, and has re- 
cently been pressed upon me, that I think all engineers object 
to. ‘That is. a sort of tower construction with room in the cen- 
ter for the passage of telephone and. telegraph wires. D think 
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that is all wrong. I don’t think—I am speaking now of high 
tension wires, where the power line is way up to about 20,000 
or 30,000 volts or more—I don’t think that the power line struc- 
ture in those cases should carry the wires that are light and not 
calculated to bear heavy currents, and I don’t think that those 
wires should pass through the tower structure. 


In the east some of the power engineers have offered an ex- 
tended arm from the side of the tower structure, so arranged 
that if a power wire falls from its insulator it will be held bv this 
protecting arm, or will be carried bevond the telegraph wire. 
That protection is not perfect, but I regard it as superior to a 
method which places the telegraph or telephone lines inside the 
tower structure. We don't want our men on the tower struc- 
tures, and there is no reason that thev should be there. That is, 
I can see no good reason why they should be there. 


So much for the engineering side of the question. Not be- 
ing an active member of this association, I have not the privilege 
of recommending anything in the wav of action that is suitable, 
hut it is mv judgment that something should be done at this 
meeting to get these specifications into the hands of power engi- 
neers and telephone and telegraph engineers, that they may con- 
sider them and compare them with the work that has been done 
recentlv—for there has been a tremendous amount of it done— 
and in that wav, I think it will be quite possible to bring about 
something like a general agreement of what form of construction 
should be used at crossings. 


It is certainly quite possible to suggest that the American. 
Institute of Engineers and others interested have a conference 
as has been spoken of here and decide upon a set of specifications. 
I should like to see, not particularly these specifications, but 
some specifications, placed in the hands of the power. telephone 


and telegraph engineers that thev may use them. 
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Mr. Bennett: First, I would say to Mr. Davis, that so far 
as this meeting is concerned, he has the right to offer a motion 
or resolution, because the same right is extended to any guest 
who is representing the other side of the question; that is to say, 
the power companies or the lighting companies. We are acting 
as a body outside of the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents this evening. 


Then again, I want to call your attention to the fact that 
Mr. Davis, being a telegraph man, sees certain deficiencies in 
methods suggested, and power engineers see certain other things. 
Now, the aim is to get together and be as fair as possible to all 
concerned. I have had proposals made to me to plant the sup- 
ports of the power wires very close to the track on each side, so 
as to make a span of 25 or 30 feet over the railway track. Now, 
we don't want them there, neither do we want a tower placed 
so close to the track that with the traffic constantly passing by 
it, there is danger of damage by reason of derailed engines or 
cars, because, though the railway companies try to guard against 
the railway cars and engines being derailed, thev will sometimes 
get off the track and get into these structures and knock them 
out. We like to see the supports constructed and placed so as 
to be as far as possible removed from the tracks in high tension 
wire erossings, so that the structures shall not be dragged down 
by derailed engines or cars. 


I want to call upon Mr. Groce, who was a member of the 
committee of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintend- 
ents and has done more or less work on that committee, to talk 
tous. Gentlemen, Mr. Groce, formerly Superintendent of Tele- 
graph of the Illinois Central. 


Mr. Groce: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Ut gives me a 
ereat deal of pleasure as a member of this committee which pre- 
pared the form of agreement and specifications, to address vou 


gentlemen since T have heard the comments upon the result of our 
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labors. It may interest you for me to give you a brief review 
of the manner in which this movement came about and the condi- 
tions which brought about the appointing of the High Tension 
Committee. | 


Some five years ago, the numerous cases of trouble on ac- 
count of poor construction of crossings, telephone, telegraph and 
electric light wires, was brought to my attention bv seeing that 
our reports showed about 51 per cent of the cases of trouble came 
from this cause. I consulted the various superintendents of tele- 
graph located in Chicago, and found that the experience of the 
other roads was much the same, and in talking the matter over. 
a movement was started which resulted in the Committee on 
Topics asking me to read a paper before the association at its 
meeting in Atlantic City two vears ago. The high tension prop- 
osition was not particularly considered at that time, but as a 
result of the investigation which we made, and as a result of 
the action taken at that meeting, the committee which was ap- 
pointed took up not only the matter of high tension crossings. 
which it was supposed to take up, but included the low tension 


crossings. 


When the committee was appointed, the first meeting was 
between the chairman, Mr. Cellar, and myself, and in trving to 
outline just exactly what we would do, we tried to find some 
ground upon which we could start. A letter was drafted which 
was sent to the other members, and a considerable correspondence 


resulted. 


The only national rule that we had to start from was the law 
of the Underwriters? Association, which divided the low and high 
tension into three classes. The low tension being considered any- 
thing below 550 volts; high tension anything from 550 volts to 
3.500 volts; special, high tension anything above 3.500 volts. 
and that still stands, T believe. as the rule of the Underwriters’ 


Association. 
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Upon a later meeting of more members of the committee, 
it was decided that on account of the variations of the trolley 
wires largely used in direct current lines, that a division at 700 
volts would probably simplify our work in starting the proposed 
agreement, which you have before you now. It was on account 
of the D. C. trollev line service variations from 500 to 650 or 
100 volts, that we made this line of demarkation at 700 volts. 


The considerations of the committee included not only a con- 
sultation with the engineers of telephone and telegraph lines 
and high and low tension power and electric light lines, but also 
the lines of the different states, and it was reallv the intention 
of the assocjation at the inception of this movement to try to 
promote legislation in each state that might assist in the protec- 
tion, not only of the telegraph and telephone wires of the railroad 
company. but of the telegraph emploves and of its ditferent 
train emploves. The combined committee represented. railroads 
upon which, in the period of one vear, four men had been killed 
and eight maimed by wires coming down and dragging them 
from the tops of trains. 


The first trial at securing some legislation was in the state 
of Towa, and there the emploves of the different railroad com- 
panies were requested to ask their representatives in the State 
Legislature to pass some law that would assist in the protec- 
tion of trainmen, At the meeting of the Legislature that this 
was proposed, a law was passed placing the question in the 
hands of the railway commission. Now, the commission called 
a meeting of the different companies represented, and each com- 
pany nominated a representative, and they all met under the 
supervision of the railway commission. The result of their delib- 


erations was accepted bv the commission as the law in Iowa. 


Now. at about that time, it was found that the sentiment of 
the different. Legislatures was against anv law that would ap- 


parently benefit any railway company, and it was thought ad- 
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visable to abandon our efforts towards obtaining even some legis- 
lation that would assist in the protection of the lives of trainmen. 


In our examination of this subject, we found that in 21 
states there was a law which gave the railway company a certain 
priority if they were at a crossing in advance of some other pub- 
lic service corporation. Our examination on this point did not 
extend to the western states. I mean by that, California, New 
Mexico, and the northern tier of states, so that I am not prepared, 
todav, to say anything about what your laws in California may be. 


In the formation of this proposed contract, if the gentlemen 
will read the “Whereas” they will find that the form of license 
reads: “Whereas, the licensee is desirous of .constructing and 
maintaining conductors for the conduct of electric current across 
the right-of-way.” With this in view, I don't see why the criti- 
cism has been made as to this being a one-sided contract. It is 
perfectly understood that at public crossings, the railway com- 
panies do not own the earth. and that these other public service 
corporations have a right, and I have never heard a railroad man 
express any desire to get the better of anv other publie corpora- 
tion that wished to cross. 


Of course, if this agreement cannot be enforced, it is not 
applicable, and as it is, the railroad company that is desiring to 
cross a right-of-way already occupied by some high tension line. 
finds it is necessary that they secure that right and agree to the 
terms the high tension line may impose. | 


The members of the committee called upon their construction 
men for recommendations and consulted engineers conneeted 
with high tension work in western New York, western Penn- 
svlvania, Ohio, Indiana and eastern Illinois. The position cri- 
ticised in regard to the strain insulators is hardly in accord with 
the position taken by the engineers of the lines reaching from 
the Niagara Falls power plants and the power plants in western 
New York. In fact, it was the opinion given us by those engi- 
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neers and the people whom we thought had had exceptional ex- 
perience and could give us good advice, that prompted us to make 
that recommendation. 


The chairman had quite a considerable experience with high 
tension crossing lines in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh and 
in Indiana. And as a matter of fact, I should say for him, that 
he was the most active man on the committee, and from the 
correspondence and conversations which I had with him, I have 
got the details of his conversations with engineers, and I know 
that Mr. Cellar was conscientious in his work, and attempted to 
secure information from all of the high tension men that were 
available. 


The President in his remarks has covered the ground that 
the committee would present to vou this evening in defense of 
their proposed agreement. I am somewhat at a loss to talk to 
vou gentlemen of the Pacific coast on this subject. We know 
that vou are pioneers in very high tension lines, and really I 
don't pretend to know the extent to which your crossings of rail- 
wav and telegraph lines in California have gone, nor am [I ac- 
quainted with the laws that vou have in the state of California 
governing these crossings or governing your rights, if vou wish 
to make it a matter of law. 


] do think it important that some such agreement as this be 
adopted and started at an earlv date. "The agreement, and its 
specifications, I believe to be sufficiently flexible to meet the dif- 
ferent requirements, and if the high tension representatives will 
join the railroad people in some movement towards the securing 
of legislation, T believe it will be a good thing. I don't think 
with the gentleman who recommended some action bv a join: 
committee, that that would be adopted by all of the states. I 
notice that there is quite a difference of opinion as to the details 
in some of these localities; and I don't. think vou. could get 


them all together on any one set of specifications, 
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It is possible that federal legislation will meet this better 
than any other form of legislation. I feel that it is a matter 
of far greater importance than some of the federal laws that have 
been passed at the present session of Congress in Washington. 


The Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents has 
the support of the chief engineers of the different railroads of the 
United States. I believe I can say this with all confidence, and 
there is, therefore, verv little use in calling in the engineers of 
the railroad companies or considering that this agreement should 
be submitted to them, for, as a matter of fact, it has already been 
suhmitted, I think. to most of the engineers. 


I wish to sav that in these few remarks this evening. I don't 
pretend to give vou the ideas of the commission in general, be- 
cause T came to Los Angeles unprepared, as to any statement that 
I would be called upon for, relative to defending the action of 
the committee, but I would be glad to have all interested consider 
the fact that this is the commencement of the movement, this 
is simply. the start, and I know that it is the feeling of all of 
the members that any advice or anv desire on the part of the 
high tension people will be gladly received. The high tension 
people in general build good lines, it is really only the smaller 
lines, or some lines that get into financial difficulties, that bring 
about the troubles, and it is pretty hard to control that bv any 
association of railroad people. 


Mr. Lighthipe: In vour statement that has been commented 
on bv the various engineers representing the railroad companies 
here. have they taken into consideration that there are power com- 
panies interested, or have they dealt solely with the railroad in- 
terests ? 

Mr. Groce: Well, as a rule the men in charge of that de- 
partment are broad-minded men, and while they gave their opin- 
ions as representatives of the railroad companies, they had no 
desire to work a hardship upon any of the high tension com- 
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panies. And by the way, I wish to state that in our figures there. 
it is shown that more than 90 per cent of the crossings were de- 
sired by high tension companies. That does not include Califor- 
nia, but all the states east of the Missouri river. ‘The greatest 
danger is at the crossings of very high tension, and not at public 
ways,—the high tension people would not desire them to be 
there—and there is just as much danger at a crossing of killing 
a trainian or passenger as in other places or on private property 
that may be owned by the railroad company. I thank you. 


Mr. Bennett: In connection with what Mr. Groce has said. 
I would state that the chief engineer of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company, personally, made a careful examina- 
tion of these specifications, and gave them his autograph signa- 
ture of approval before they were adopted by the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents; this examination was made 
at my request and ended in a consultation between us, before he 
gave the specifications his approval. 


Now, he brought out some matters that would not have oc- 
curred, perhaps to electrical engineers or to a telephone man. 
Some railwavs have wooden bridge structures along their tracks 
and it is necessary to do work upon them with pile drivers, the, 
leads must be erected directly over the bridge in order to operate, 
and unless a little care is taken in the location of the high ten- 
sion crossing it may be directly over that bridge, and then there 
would he no way to operate the pile driver. We might have a 
wreck directly under a high tension wire crossing. For that 
reason we called for a minimum clearance of 35 feet. That is 
not too much for a man who may be obliged to get up on a steel 
boom or steel rigging of a boom and work directly under a hizh 
tension line. I mention these little matters merely to show how 
many different points there are to this subject. 


The Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents sug- 
gested to Prof. Frank Fowle, an electrical engineer of high 
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reputation, with whom, doubtless, many of you are acquainted, 
concerning this subject, that he publish the results of his investi- 
gations. Prof. Fowle gave the matter considerable study, has 
published a long report stating the results of his work and in- 
vestigations, I think, through Van Nostrand & Company, a 
little work, as I say, giving the result of his investigations and 
his opinion of various methods of construction, making certain 
recommendations, and conveving information he thought would 
be appropriate to adopt as general practice. If any of vou who have 
not thalittle book desire it, I will say that it is inexpensive 
and vou can carrv it in your pocket. It is written by Frank 
Fowle, entitled “High Tension Crossings,” and is published 
by Van Nostrand & Co., New York. It is quite in line with 
most of the recommendations of the committee of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents. Is Mr. Davis of the Pacific Light and 
Power Company present? Mr. Davis, will vou come up and give 
us the benefit of vour views. | | 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I believe that 
the efforts of the telephone experts and superintendents are di- 
rected in the line of construction. I don't believe that we are 
very far apart. I think that the discussion has been along the 
lines embodving the views of both parties. For instance, I 
think that we should all of us endeavor to use the best methods 
possible for the protection of life and propertv, and I realize 
that there are lots of large companies that are endeavoring to do 
this, and at the same time, that there are very many small eom- 
panies that probably would not do so, unless they were com- 
pelled to. 

In most of the transmission lines built within almost any 
factor of safety, it must be considered that there is some particu- 
lar in that transmission line where it is weaker than anv other, 
and I think it should be the endeavor to discover and improve 
that weak point, now that point seems to be the point of crossing, 
with high tension companies. 
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Now, I wish to say that I look for the best results to be ob- 
tained, at least, I should think that the best results could be ob- 
tained by a joint meeting of a committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the American Institute of Engineers, 
the electrical engineers of the telephone and telegraph companies 
and this association, if that can be arranged. 


As Mr. Lighthipe has said, the electrical engineers of the 
state of California, have gotten together and have endeavored to 
prepare satisfactory specifications in a general wav that would 
be applicable to the interests of the power companies and also 
the railway companies. This was afterwards presented at a 
meeting of managers of the power companies of this state. to the 
chief engineer of the Southern Pacific and the local official. Mr. 
Babcock, and I think that paper which he has intended to present 
to the American Institute was intended to bring about a discus- 
sion that would hasten an agreement between all parties con- 
cerned. 


I further believe that at almost any time that vou might 
indicate, a committee of engineers from California could meet 
with the Superintendents of Telegraph, and the other bodies 
either in the western states or in the eastern states as would seem 
best. I am quite sure that the Pacifie Light and Power Company 
will enter into such an arrangement. 


A Voice: Do I understand that the agreement as presi nted 
here is to be adopted and enforced, or do vou intend to endeavor 


to enforce it without the consideration of the other companies, 
or the other parties. 


Mr. Bennett: The license form? 
A Voice: Yes. 
Mr. Bennett: Where that has been adopted by a railway 


company, the usual custom is for the company desiring to make 
a needed crossing to apply for permission to do so, and to main- 
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tain that crossing. In such case the railway company issues this 
license in the form drawn bv the association, and of course, the 
company desiring the crossing is at liberty to accept or reject it. 
If it is rejected and the railway company upon consultation with 
the company desiring the crossing cannot arrive at a satisfactorv 
compromise, why then there is the legal remedy left to the com- 
pany desiring the crossing, and they can take that. So far as 
I know, there is only one case pending in which the license has 
not been accepted. The objection in that case was, that the 
license contained a provision which would enable the railway 
company to revoke it on 30 days’ notice. The secretary of the 
power company raised the objection that such a provision might 
prevent his company from advantageously disposing of its securi- 
ties in the market, but the counsel for the railway company said 
that the provision was inserted merely to preserve to the railway 
company a preferential right to the use of its right-of-way as 
against the power company in case necessity should arise that 
would compel or require a change of location, or possible re- 
moval of the line, and that the provision was simply inserted for 
that purpose, and he did not see how the railway company, un- 
der its charter could grant the license in anv other form. ITe 
did not think it had the right to irrevocably grant away the 
privilege desired. 


Mr. Manahan, Los Angeles Citv Electrician: The only thing 
that I can see that would be likely to bring about disputes in 
connection with this matter would be in the event that the local 
superintendent in the district demanded when an application was 
made for a crossing, an abnormal expense for that crossing, an 
expenditure that seemed to the power company to be unneces- 
sarv. I think that Mr. Babcock himself is a little afraid of that 
point, if I remember his statement correctly. And it must be 
conceded that the higher officials have their time taken up in a 
great many ways, and don’t always have time to give to the ac- 
tual details of such an arrangement. For instance, it seems to 
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me that where the crossings occur on the public highway, that 
a greater factor of safety is necessary than when it occurs on a 
private right-of-way. There are a great many instances in this 
city where there are public roads paralleling the railways, and 
‘where the structure would have to be separated sometimes 500 
feet, in order to obtain a crossing without placing a supporting 
structure either on the highway or on the railway’s right-of-way. 
It seems to me that under those circumstances there should be 
a distinction as to the specifications for crossings. I don't be- 
live that I have any other suggestion to make. I think that we 
are all endeavoring to obtain the same end. I thank you, gen- 
tlemen. ' 


Mr. Bennett: In reply to the gentleman’s remarks concern- 
ing the possibility of a local official imposing an unreasonable 
condition, I would say that such licenses are almost invariably 
signed on behalf of the railway company by its general manager, 
and it is quite the invariable practice for the general counsel of 
the company to give approval as to the form, the Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendent to give approval as to the electrical feat- 
ures, and for the civil engineer to give approval of the physical 
construction. After threshing out these matters it would be 
difficult, I think, for a local division official to impose any bur- 
den that would not be criticised by competent officials over them, 
if it were unreasonable. 


It is not the desire of the railway companies to be unreason- 
able or to impose hardships, but simply to secure sensible and 
reasonable construction. 


And as to the other point, the absolute necessity for a long 
span at some given point—I think that a careful examination 
of the specifications will show that under such conditions, all 
that is required is to produce the necessary factor of safety. 
They might give us a shorter than a 500 foot span that would 


not he safe. We are assuming that the company which desires to 
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eross is willing to be safe, and then it only becomes a question 
of adjustment between experts whether, in the construction pro- 
posed by the crossing company, a satisfactory factor of safety is 
proposed. Thev might have a crossing over a 100 foot right-of- 
way in which the span would be only 110 feet, and necessarily 
the requirements would not be so rigid. The requirements do 
not compel you to do the same thing where the span is 110 feet, 
as in handling the wires of one of 500 feet. 


Now, there is one other gentleman from whom we would like 
to hear something. I understand he is here, Mr. R. H. Manahan. 
the city electrician. 


Mr. Manahan: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I can 
hardly see where a city electrician can:be particularly interested 
in railway crossings other than the fact that the safe methods 
of high tension crossings are, if they are necessarv for railway 
rights-of-way, much more necessary inside of municipalities, as 
in addition to telegraph instruments and the steel types of pas- 
senger cars, we have pedestrians and vehicle traffic to protect as 
well, and certainly the municipalities are interested in anv type 
of safe construction that may be adopted, and in connection with 
this discussion of safe transmission crossings, it seems to me that, 
as has been brought out here this evening, a reference to the var- 
ious bodies interested, electrical engineers, the National Electric 
Light Association, the American Institute of Engineers, and the 
Association of Railwav Telegraph Superintendents, would all 
bring us additional points that would be of value, at least to 
municipalities in connection with construction of this character. 


In regard to the various points that have been raised of the 
getting together of the Railway Superintendents and the various 
power companies, it seems to me that if the superintendents are 
of the type that we have met at this convention, the transmission 
people should not be at all afraid of fair treatment. And so far 
as the legal phases of the question are concerned, I shall not make 
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any statement as to that at all, but this question of high tension 
wires is becoming more and more a serious one, particularly in 
these western towns. What is the best to do with these high ten- 
sion lines coming into a city? What restrictions can we reason- 
ably place upon them? These are points, it seems to me, that 
will have to be verv carefully considered from all sides of the 
subject. That is all I have to say. Thank you. 


“Mr. Bennett: I think vou gentlemen will all agree with me 
that we must concede that the railways and the various kinds of 
electrical companies are all engaged in the grand, productive 
activities of the nation. There is no phase of the production of 
wealth—which means tlie progress of civilization and the general 
welfare of humanitv—that is not worthy of careful, conscientious 
consideration, because this tendency toward getting the greatest 
results with the least expenditure of effort, is the one which any 
progressive nation must keep constantly in view. Wastefulness 
and extravagance are a national calamity. Economy in produe- 
tion means a greater product for a smaller effort and a greater 
distribution for a smaller peice. This applies to the electrical 
business just as well as to the railway business. 

Taking a broad view of the whole question, the thing to be 
accomplished is to get the greatest measure of safety at the least 
cost. We regard it that wav, and T have no doubt that all the 
other interested parties will also. 

It is getting to be rather late, almost 11 o'cloek, and so far 
as I know, while there may be other gentlemen whom we should 
be very glad to hear, we have had a representation from cach of 
the prominent sections. and T will now ask if vou have any par- 
ticular expression to offer on the results of the discussion of this 


evening? 


Mr. Van Biten: It seems to me that the propor way for this 
association to proceed is to adopt and put in foree these speit- 


eafions wherever they can, and by so doing compel the other 
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associations to act. We have been trying for three or four years 
to get them to do something, but have not succeeded. 


Mr. Bennett: In reply to that I would say, that the speci- 
fications have been recommended by the association and by this 
committee to railways, individually and generally, for their adop- 
tion if they found the license and the specifications fitted for 
their conditions. With this recommendation went another, and 
that was, that it would be necessary to incet the power companies 
and various electrical constructors in a compromising spirit, and 
to bring about uniformity in an amicable wav. 

Since there scems to be no further words to be said upon this 
particular subject, I should like to sav to the gentlemen present 
who are all interested in all matters electrical, that there is 
present with us tonight Dr. de Forest, the famous wireless tele- 
graph inventor. If Dr. de Forest will be kind enough to take 
the floor, I should be glad to introduce him to the gentlemen, and 
I know that all would like just a few words from him. at any 
tate. Gentlemen, Dr. de Forest. 


Dr. de Forest: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I can hardly 
imagine that it is entirely proper for one to address a meeting 
held to discuss such subjects a3 are before you, whoz? entire busi- 
ness is to work without wires. 

Į hav? listened to this discussion with a great deal of inter: st, 
not unmixed with pity. I have been up azainst some pretty touch 
propositions of my own, but I am very g'ad to ba able to say that 
this before you tonight is not one of them. I cannot assure you 
that it is my belief that the solution of this problem which eon- 
fronts you tonight will be the transmission of power and intelli- 
gence without wires, although that has been the dream often pub- 
lished by down town newspaper writers. Certainty thera is no 
immediate possibility of transmitting power in any quantity 
without wires, and it will be many vears before railways will 
transmit al] of heir dispatches without wires, althouch, as T 
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endeavored to show you yesterday, I do believe that there are op- 
portunities, many opportunities, where the railroads can avail 
themselves of wireless to help out their svstems when required, 
but bv no means to be a constant system of service. In fact. at 
the present time thev would be specially useful in the event of 
emergencies, when all other methods of communication are in- 
terrupted. It is at such times a system of wireless telegraph and 
telephone communication would be of greatest assistance, as it cau 
exist without the large number of wires requisite in other cases, 
and it can be made a part of the plant in the manner I described | 


yesterday. 


I am a member of the committee on telephony and teleg- 
raphy of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and as 
a member of that committee feel authorized to say that the speci- 
fications and the resolutions which accompany them—which vou 
will doubtless pass—if sent to us, will reccive careful considera- 
tion, and would undoubtedly lead to some proposal from thein, 
along the same lines. I thank vou all. 


Mr. Bennett: Now, gentlemen, thanking vou for vour care- 
ful attention and interest in this matter, I will have the honor to 
resign the chairmanship to Mr. Dyer, that he may close the 


meeting. 
Mr. Camp: What is the matter with Bennett? 


Mr. Dver: About. the only thing for which I wished to re- 
eume the chair was to introduce Dr. de Forest. Since that has 
teen done, if there is nothing more before the meeting, we will 
close. I thank the visiting gentlemen very much for the part they 
have taken in this discussion. I thank vou very much. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order Friday, June 24th, at 9:50 
A. M., President Dyer in the chair. 


The President: Mr. Secretary, what is the next in order? 


. 


The Secretary: Here is a communication dated, Omaha, 
March 14, 1910, to Mr. I. T. Dyer from Mr. J. B. Sheldon, Super- 
intendent of Telegraph of the Union Pacific Company, on the 
subject of Standard Specifications for Wiring by Telephone Com- 
panies. | 


NEW BUSINESS. 
| March 19, 1910. 


Mr. P. W. Drew, Secretary, Association of Railway Telegraph Su- 
perintendents, Room 306, No. 135 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: Will you kindly take the attached papers in hand 
and place them in the proper channel in order that the subject 
contained therein may be taken up at our next meeting? 

I believe it is a valuable topic for discussion. 


Respectfully, 
I. T. DYER. 


March 4th, 1910. 
F-6. 
Mr. J. B. Sheldon, Superintendent Telegraph, U. P. R. R, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Dear Sir: Have you a standard specification for the wiring 
of way-station buildings for telephones which are installed by 
Telephone Companies or private concerns who are accorded the 
privilege of installing instruments for their own accommoda- 
tion or the interchange of commercial telegrams? Tf so I should 
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like to have a copy, but if not don’t you think we ought to get 
up a standard form? 
What suggestions have vou? 
Respectfully, 
I. T. DYER, Superintendent of Telegraph. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR WIRING BY TELE- 
PHONE COMPANIES. 


Omaha, Nebr., March 14, 1910. 
Mr. I. T. Dyer, Supt. Tel., S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Yours March 4th on above subject. The only 
thing we have to cover work of this kind is contained in our tele- 
phone in depot contract forms, of which samples are enclosed. 
These forms do not go into detail very much, but we have found 
that they have answered the purpose fairly well. 

No doubt some improvement could be made and I would be 
very glad to have your ideas about it. It may be well to bring 
the subjeet up for discussion at our next meeting. 

Yours trulv, 


J. B. SHELDON, Superintendent Telegraph. 


Union Pacifice Railroad Co. Form 2976. 
TELEPHONE ON COMPANY'S PREMISES. 
(OVERHEAD WIRES.) 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT entered into this .......... 
Cat 0 aosrccved Ps , A. D. 19...., between Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, party of the first part, and .......... 


ad ee N ^5 
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WITNESSETH: The party of the first part hereby gives per- 
mission to the part...... of the second part to place, maintain 
and operate a telephone instrument, free of charge to the party 
Of THe Dirst Dart, Th [6o e ovo ts eee eee Sas Sa E b 
building of the party of the first part at ..............lleee. 
and to string .......... wire.... connecting with said tele- 
phone instrument, across the right-of-way, railroad tracks and 
telegraph wires of the party of the first part at .............-. 
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upon the following terms and conditions: 


1st. Telephone instrument to be placed in the ........... 
tu n eaten Dd Rotes building is not to be connected or used 
for the purpose of communication with places where telegraph 
offices are operated outside of the ... 0... cece ee ee eee 
Ol nash nerean ta es co Ree eid Wak Rebate tte d od e dod ads 
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2nd. . The telephone wire.... or conductor.... shall enter 
pup MO DEP TERNEON building of 
the partv of the first part through porcelain tubing, and shall be 
carried to instrument inside of said .......... 2. eee eee 
building on porcelain cleats or knobs. An efficient lightning 
arrester, with cartridge fuse and a good ground connection, to 
be approved by the party of the first part, shall be placed near 
the entrance of wire.... or conductor.... on inside of said 
TEE EEA EEE PP building, and all work of wiring 
shall be done in a safe and workmanlike manner. 


3rd. The crossing poles to be of good, heavy cedar, not less 
THAN: Geen tie Mace inch tops, and placed in ground standard 
depth, as follows: 
25 foot pole not less than 41^ feet. 
30 foot pole not less than 5 feet. 
35 foot pole not less than 51^ feet. 
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40 foot pole not less than 6 feet. 
45 foot pole not less than 61% feet. 
90 foot pole not less than 7 feet. 
55 foot pole not less than 714 feet. 
60 foot pole not less than 8 feet. 


In wet and marshy places where ground is soft or likely to be- 
come so by heavy rains, or where poles are to be set on slopes, the 
poles to be set at greater depth as may be necessary to insure en- 
tire safety. The holes for poles to be dug in standard manner, i. e., 
three (3) inches larger all around than the butt end of the pole. 
The dirt to be well tamped around the pole as each shovelful is 
put in the hole. Where possible, the crossing poles to be set in 
direct line with other poles each side, but where this cannot be 
done, the crossing poles to he securely guyed or braced as mav 
be necessary to make them secure against side strain ......... : 
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4th. Crossing poles to be placed and maintained at sufficient 
height so that after being set in the ground proper depth. the 
lowest wire will clear the rail at least twenty-seven (27) feet. 
and the telegraph wires of the partv of the first part at least 
five (5) feet, as the same now exists or as they may be hereafter 
ADT ag cis i Sect lesb EEE ERIT PERS 
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5th. Cross arms, with iron cross arm braces and ...... ee 
pins to be used on crossing poles. Crossing poles to be double 
armed, one on each side of pole, and bolted together at each end 
WIT DOC he Wet WGC Me Rr Cae eee a care wile andi ease ee 
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Gth. Crossing to he made at right angle with railroad track. 
NO PM crossing pole to be placed ................ 
( ) feet and the ............ les. crossing pole ta be 
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PCCD ness t ( ) Reel ETT bd ss 
of the center of the main track ........... cece eee eee e cece 
‘th. Such additional fixtures or wires as the part...... of 


the second part may wish to place on the crossing poles men- 
tioned herein, are to be constructed and maintained according to 
the specifications contained in this agreement, and the part..... 
of the second part is to notify the railroad company when any 
such additional fixtures or wires are to be constructed. 


= sth. The poles, wires, fixtures, instruments, and appur- 
tenances to be moved, changed or removed entirely, in such 
manner and at such time as the party of the first part may desire 
and request, without any expense whatever to the party of the 
first part. 


9th. The poles, wires, fixtures, instruments and appurte- 
nances to be at all times maintained by the part...... of the 
second part in an entirely safe and secure manner, satisfactory 
to the party of the first part, and the part...... of the second 
part agree.... to make such repairs and changes from time to 
lime. al ca. cvpRe PISA own expense, as the party of the first part - 
shall designate for the safety of the crossing. If the part...... 
of the second part should fail to make such repairs or changes 
within thirty (30) days after notice, then the party of the first 
part may cause same to be made and the part. ..... of the sec- 
ond part hereby agrees to accept and promptly pay bills for the 
expense. 

10th. The part..... . of the second part to be charged with 
all duty, liability and obligation as to the due and proper con- 
struction, maintenance, use and operation of said poles, fixtures, 
wires, instruments, and appurtenances across railroad company’s 
right-of-way, tracks and telegraph wires, and in and around the 
railroad company’s said property, and for any and all damages, 
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or claims of damage, in respect to injuries to persons or property 
occurring in construction, maintenance, use and operation of said 
property of the second part ................ jeu as Aid 
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The license and permit hereby granted to continue until the 
— rico E IBI 
after until the expiration of thirty (30) days’ notice given in 
writing by either of the parties hereto to the other of a desire to 
terminate the same. "The part...... of the second part hereby 
accept.... the permit and license above granted, subject to the 
strict and punctual performance of all of said terms and con- 
ditions: bY i59 reu OH nine Reriss part; and 


Ix CONSIDERATION of the premises, the said part...... of 
the second part hereby covenant.... and agree.... to and with 
the said Union Pacific Railroad Company that ............. 
will save and keep harmless said Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany from all claims or demands for damages resulting from anv 
injuries whatever, inflicted upon or suffered by said Union 
Pacifie Railroad Company, its agents, emploves, or servants, 
either in person or property and from like damages or claims for 
damages to other persons or to property whieh result from anv- 
thing negligently done or omitted to be done bv said part...... 
of the second part in the construction, maintenance, use or oper- 
ation of the said property herein authorized to be constructed ; 


and L2 sls further agree.... that with anv termination 
of this license ............ will remove all of the said prop rtv 


from the right-of-way and premises of the Union Pacitie Rail- 
road Company and surrender up the quiet and peaceable posses- 
sion to said railroad company of all of its property affected by 
the terms of this license. 
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IN Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused this 
license memorandum to be executed in duplicate upon the day 
and year first above written. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. Form 2977. 


TELEPHONE ON COMPANY’S PREMISES. 
(UNDERGROUND WIRES.) 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT entered into this .......... 
day Of uccs.rsdea teas eas , A. D. 19...., between -Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, party of the first part, and .......... 
successors or assigns, part...... of the second part. 


WiTNESSETH: ‘The party of the first part hereby gives per- 
, mission to the part...... of the second part to place, maintain 
and operate a telephone instrument, free of charge to the party 
ot the first part, an 16-4 vis ebbe t E Ed RARE RE SpA eed 
building of the party of the first part at ................006. 
and to lay isset ds wire.... or conductor...., to connect 
with said telephone instrument, in a wrought iron pipe or con- 
duit underneath the right-of-way and railroad tracks of the 


upon the following terms and conditions: 


1st. The pipe or conduit shall begin at a point ........... 
(rg): AOCE obs A reer , and terminate at a point 
PE EET E CEE T TE Geb A EE EE 


and extend in a right angle to, the center of the first or main 
track of the party of the first part. The pipe or conduit shall 
be laid with the top of same not less than three (3) feet below 
the surface of the ground. 


2nd. The kind and quality of material used and manner of 
eonstruction, maintenance, repair, replacement and removal shall 
be subject to the approval of the party of the first part; and the 
PATE diais of the second part expressly agree.... that before 
beginning any work of whatever nature upon or in connection 
with said pipe or conduit, wire.... or conductor. ..., instru- 
ment or appurtenances, the superintendent of the party of the 
first part shall be notified and may be present, either in person 
or by a representative, to see that the material and work meets 
with the approval and satisfaction of the party of the first part. 


3rd. The telephone wire.... or conductor.... shall enter 
TO: hoo ad E E EE E E building of the party of the first 
part through porcelain tubing, and shall be carried to instru- 
ment inside of said ........ cee eee eee ee eee building on porce- 
lain knobs or cleats. An efficient lightning arrester, with car- 
tridge fuse and a good ground connection, to be approved bv 
the party of.the first part, shall be placed near the entrance of 
wire.... or conductor. ... on inside of said ........ 2. eee eee 
building, and all work of wiring shall be done in a safe and 
workmanlike manner. 


Hh. The pipe or conduit, wire.... or conductor...., in- 
strument and appurtenances to be moved, changed or removed 


entirely in such manner and at such time as the party of the 
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first part may desire and request, without any expense ma 
lo the party of the first part. 


5th. . The pipe or conduit, wire.... or conductor...., in- 
strument and appurtenances to be at all times maintained by the 
part.... of the second part in an entirely secure and safe man- 
ner, and the part...... of the second part agree.... to make 
such repairs and changes from time to time at ............ 
own expense, as the party of the first part shall designate for 
the safety thereof. 


6th. The part...... of the second part to be charged with 
all duty, liability and obligation as to the due and proper con- 
etruction, maintenance, use and operation of said pipe or con- 
duit, wire.... or conductor. ..., instrument and appurtenances 
underneath the right-of-way and railroad tracks, and in and 
around the railroad company’s said property, and for any and 
all damages, or claims of damages, in respect to injuries to per- 
sons or property occurring in construction, maintenance, use and 
operation of said property of the second part... 


7th. The license and permit hereby granted to continue 
until the ............ COR Inoue Et ide eer ds ues 
and thereafter until the expiration of thirty (30) davs' notice 
given in writing by either of the parties hereto to the other of a 


desire to terminate the same. The part...... of the second 
part hereby accept.... the permit and license above granted, 
subject to the strict and punctual performance of all of said 
terms and conditions by ............ DIÉ skate hee part; and 

Ix CONSIDERATION of the premises, the said part...... of 
the second -part hereby covenant.... and agree.... to and with 
said Union Pacific Railroad Company that ...............06. 


will save and keep harmless said Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany from all claims or demands for damages resulting from any 
Injuries whatever, inflicted upon or suffered by said Union 


Pacifie Railroad Company, its agents, emploves, or servants, 
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either in person or property and from like damages or claims for 
damages to other persons or to property which result from any- 
thing negligently done or omitted to be done by said part. ..... 
of the second part in the construction, maintenance, use or oper- 
ation of the said property herein authorized to be constructed; 
and esata siete further agree.... that with any termination 
of this license ............ will remove all of the said property 
from the right-of-way and premises of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company and surrender up the quiet and peaceable posses- 
sion to said railroad company all of its property affected by 
the terms of this license. 


In Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused this 
license memorandum to be executed in duplicate upon the day 
and year first above written. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
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The Secretarv: Mr. President, I would like to sav we have 
several little matters of this kind here that will have to be re- 
ferred to some committee, and I think it would be well to have 
, a committee appointed of three on miscellaneous matters, and 
then let all these little matters go to that commitee for their 
report at the next meeting. If they want to thev can refer it to 
some other special committee. And I would make that a motion 
that the chair appoint a committee on miscellaneous matters, 


Mr. Griffith: T second that motion. 
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The President: It has been moved that the chair appoint a 
committee on miscellaneous matters to handle the subjects be- 
fore us, and any other similar matters for which there is not 
now a committee, or that will not require a special committee. 
Are you ready for the question? 


The question on being put to a vote was carried. 


The Secretary: Now, here is another matter—a letter dated- 
Chicago, March 24th, addressed to Mr. P. W. Drew, Secretary, 
from Mr. John L. Davis, who was then president of the asso- 
ciation, and is as follows: 


Chicago, March 24, 1910. 
Mr. P. W. Drew, Secretary, City. 

Dear Sir: I presume we have all received copies of the 
Western Union cicular concerning the numbering of telephone 
wires. 

On a little railroad like the C. & E. I. we have more than 
100 short circuits, 47 (94 wires) of which lead from our private 
branch exchange at Haney. 


In my reply to the Western Union Telegraph Company, I 
have suggested that uniformity might be established on all rail- 
roads in carrying out of instructions to number telephone cir- 
cuits, and I hope to hear further from them in this connection. 


I wish you would please put this subject on your docket for 
discussion at the Los Angeles convention. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN L. DAVIS, President. 
D-M. 
CC to Mr. Dver, 
Mr. Cellar, 
Mr. Selden, 
Mr. Chenery. 
Referred to Miscellaneous Committee. 
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Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I move that this communica- 
tion be referred to the Miscellaneous Committee. 


Mr. Griffith: I second that motion. 


The President: It has been moved and seconded that this 
communication be referred to the Miscellaneous Committee. 


The motion on being put to a vote was carried. 


The Secretary: Here is another subject of new business, 
dated Baltimore, June 6th, to Mr. Dyer from Mr. Selden. and 
some other correspondence attached. 


(The Secretary reads the letter from Mr. Selden to Mr. 
Dyer, dated June 6th, 1910.) 


Resolved: That subjects involving legal, transportation, per- 
manent way or traffic questions, or such findings as may require 
authoritative approval, may be submitted as recommendations to 
the American Railway Association after having received the 
requisite affirmative vote of this Association. 


Baltimore, Md., June 6th. 1910. 


Mr. I. T. Dver, Supt. Tel., San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
R. R., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mv Dear Dver: Please note correspondence attached hereto 
from Mr. Arthur Hale, General Agent of the American Railway 
Association, in reference to the establishment of a working ar- 
rangement between that Association and the Association of Rail- 
way Superintendents of Telegraph. 


I think it the most desirable connection to make, and if it so 
happens that I shall not be able to attend the meeting at Los An- 
geles, I hope you will see vour way clear to pass a resolution to 
provide that the necessary amendent to the constitution should 
be had at the next annual meeting. This would admit of our 
getting in line with the A. R. A.. and if the time had not heen 
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~ so short, of course, we could have given notice of the amendment 
and, as my letter indicates, we could not do that constitutionally 
at this time. | | | 


I think you will find that most any of the members would be - 
in favor of such a resolution. 


I still have hopes of being able to go to the meeting, but have 
just outlined the placing of block systems by stringing wires for 
telephone and telegraph, both, on 1,000 miles of our system, and 
the progression under our new President, Mr. Willard, is keep- 
ing us all busy, and I have the block rules on hand, and it looks 
very dubious as though I could afford to go to the meeting, 
even if it was a matter of taking me away for four or five days. 

| hope, however, that I may be able to get out. There is no 

place in the world that I like better than Los Angeles and its 
region, there is no Association that I like as well as ours, and 
there is no man in the Association that I like better than you, 
so that evervthing that is possible for me to do to get there will 
be done, but, unfortunatelv, there is a whole lot of things that 
are just coming to, a head during the month of June. 

With kindest regards to vou and vour family, 

Yours trulv, 
C. SELDEN, Superintendent of Telegraph. 


Baltimore, Md., June 6th, 1910. 
Mr. J. C. Johnson, Supt. Tel., Penna. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: Replving to your favor of June 2nd,— 
I thank vou for the information contained therein and re- 
turn herewith the attached correspondence from Mr. Patterson. - 


I have had correspondence with Mr. Arthur Hale, the Gen- 
eral Agent of the American Railway Association. 

At present the Constitution of the Association of Railwav 
Superintendents of Telegraph does not admit of an amendment 
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such as would be necessary to secure the affiliation, but I have 
written to the Vice President of our Association, and doubtless 
there will be a resolution offered at the meeting at Los Angeles, 
. June 20th to 24th, providing for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution at the next annual meeting. It is necessary to do this 
because the time between now and the meeting is so short that 
the Constitution could not be amended in accordance with its 
provisions, but the resolution named would put the matter in 
such position that we could affiliate with the A. R. A. and change 
our Constitution in a legal way later on. 


Yours truly, 
C. SELDEN, Chairman, Eastern Division. 
Copy to:—Mr. I. T. Dyer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. A. Hale, General Agent, American Ry. Assn., Grand Cen- 
tral Station, Chicago, Ill. | 
Chicago, May 9, 1910. 
My Dear Mr. Selden: Would it be wise, in vour judgment. 
to consider at this time, the establishment of a working arrange- 
ment between the Association of Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents and the American Railway Association ? 
You will, of course, know whether there are any questions 
in hand or in contemplation which would make such an arrange- 


ment desirable. 
Yours truly, 


A. HALE, General Agent. 


Dictated. May 20. 1910, 


My Dear Mr. Hale: I should very much like to see the 
establishment of a working arrangement between the American 
Railway Association and the Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents. and have hoped to see it for vears. 

The gentlemen comprising that Association have felt tha 
thev have been rather ignored, as it were, probably because tl» 
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telegraph on the railroad was considered more as an auxiliary to 
train movement than otherwise. | 


Outside of the question of the use of the telephone for train 
dispatching purposes, I know of no particular question in hand 
at this time that would make the arrangement more desirable 
than it has been on their part heretofore, but I am sure that any 
action looking toward a working arrangement would be the cause 
of great satisfaction to the Association, which has its next an- 
nual meeting on June 20, 1910, at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Yours truly, 


C. SELDEN, Superintendent of Telegraph. 


Mr. Arthur Hale, General Agent, American Ry. Assn., New 


York, N. Y. 
New York, May 25, 1910. 


My Dear Mr. Selden: I have yours of the 20th in regard 
to the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 


The Master Car Builders’ Association and the Association of 
Transportation and Car Accounting Officers have recently be- 
come “affiliated” with the American Railwav Association by 
changing their Constitutions. I enclose the Sections of the 
Constitutions in question, and would suggest that it be arranged 
that the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents 
make a similar change in its Constitution. With an arrange- 
ment of this kind, I feel that the Committee on Transportation 
of the American Railwav Association would likely refer ques- 
tions to the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents 
and consider recommendations from it. Could not this be ar- 
ranged. 

Yours truly, 
A. HALE. General Agent. 
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Mr. Charles Selden, Supt. of Telegraph, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association reads as follows: 


“Subjects involving fegal, transportation, permanent wav or 
traffic questions, or for any other reason requiring such action, 
may be submitted as recommendations to the American Railway 
Association." 


Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution of the Associ- 
ation of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers reads as 
follows: 


“Such findings as may require authoritative action shall be 
submitted as recommendations to the American Railway Associ- 
ation after having received the requisite affirmative vote of this 
organization." 


Mr. C. Selden, Supt. Telegraph, B. & O. R. R.. Baltimore, Md. 
FML-BB. 
Dietated. 
May 27. 1910. 
Mv Dear Mr. Hale: Replying to vour favor of May 25th.— 


I wish to forward the sections of the Constitutions of the 
Master Car Builders’ and other Railroad Associations to the Vice 
President of the Association of Railway Superintendents of 
Telegraph, and request that same be brought up at the annual 
meeting in Tos Angeles next month, and have no doubt but that 
thev will act in accordance with it. 

I am not quite sure. however, that the Constitution admits 
of an amendment without a notice such as we could not give now. 
but if that is so, could we not by resolution at this meeting cover 
the matter—the resolution to provide that it be incorporated as 
an amendment to the Constitution at the next annual meeting. 
or something of that character. 
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I would be obliged to vou for a reply, so that I can send all 
` the correspondence forward, as it is more than probable I cannot 
attend the meeting. | 
Yours truly, 
C. SELDEN. 
Superintendent of Telegraph. 


Chicago, June 1, 1910. 


My Dear Mr. Selden: Replying to your letter dated May 
21th. | 


I find that Article 8 of the Constitution of the Association 
of Railway Telegraph Superintendents reads as follows: | 


“This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, the proposed 
amendments having been submitted in writing to the Executive 
Committee and a copy having been sent to each member by this 
Committee thirty days prior to the meeting at which they are to 
be considered." 


Your surmise that advance notice of proposed changes is. 
necessary is correct and your suggestion to cover the matter of 
affiliation by resolution, same to be incorporated as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution at a later meeting would appear to ac- 
complish the desired end without the delay that will otherwise 
occur through inabilitv to give the requisite advance notice. 


Yours trulv, 


A. HALE, General Agent. 


Mr. Chas. Selden, Sup't Telegraph, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. 
L-B. 


The Secretary: Now, Mr. Selden recommends that some 


resolution of this kind be proposed toward establishing a work- 
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ing arrangement between this Association and the American 
Railway Association. l 


Mr. Williams: Which is the Association of this country? It 
_1s composed of all the railroads of this country, and is attended 
principally by our general managers. I think it is well and de- 
sirable that we should have some working arrangement by which 
we can go to those people.. We have been without this up to this 
time, and we have been embarrassed very much in getting our 
Association matters up to those general managers, and I believe 
a committee—some action should be taken along that line. 
Whatever seems necessary. 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I would move, therefore, that 
this matter be referred to the Miscellaneous Committee, with the 
recommendation that they draft out an amendent to our Consi- 
tution in time to submit at our next annual meeting. 


Mr. Griffith: Second it. 


Mr. Rawlins: Perhaps it would throw a little light on the 
matter if Mr. Hales’ communication is read. What sort of a 
‘connection is proposed to be made with the American Railway 
Association? 


The President: Tt is simply a matter of recognition. The 
Master Car Builders’ and the Car Accountants’ Association have 
already passed resolutions forming such an alliance. 


Mr. Bennett: It won’t take but a moment to read this cor- 
respondence briefly, or outline it, and then I think the house 
will have a very good idea of the matter. 


(Mr. Bennett reads portions of the correspondence.) 


Mr. Bennett: Finally. Mr. Hale proposes that we now pass 
a resolution similar to one of those articles of the constitution of 
the other associations, the same to be later made an amendment 
to the Constitution in the regular formal way, and that is where 
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the matter stands now. We have often wanted to present mat- 
ters or recommendations to the General Managers’ Association, 
but we had to take the initiative and go before them and ask 
them first of all whether they would like to receivé such things. 
and now they have taken the initiative step and asked us to get 
in a position where we can do these things. I think it would 
be a very good thing to work it out, and I suggest that Mr. Wil- 
liams prepare a brief resolution that would cover the purpose 
and present to the house. 


Mr. Camp: In addition to the motion I made, I suppose 
that motion I made will still have to be carried out. 


The President: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Bennett: Pardon me; we were debating Mr. Camp’s 
motion, which has been made and seconded, and the action which 
I propose would not be exactly harmonious with Mr. Camp's 
motion, it seems to me. Now, it would be better to have some 
one prepare the resolution, in order to gain time. With the con- 
sent of the house Mr. Camp and his second might be willing to 
withdraw their motion. 


Mr. Camp: We withdraw the motion then, Mr. President. 
in favor of the motion by Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett: Suggestion. ° 

Mr. Camp: Make a motion of it. 

Mr. Bennett: "This is my idea that perhaps the chairman 
would like to adopt that suggestion to let somebody first draw 


the resolution so we would have it in proper form to put to the 
house and second it. 


The President: Mr. Williams, will you draw a resolution 


covering this? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 
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: The President: Gentlemen, Mr. Griffith has a few remarks 
to make concerning a matter in which we are all interested. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President and Gentlemen: ‘There has 
been a story going the rounds of the press in connection with 
the passing away of one of the oldest railroad stations in this 
country. The story has awakened a great deal of interest among 
a number of old time telegraphers and they have written me on 
the matter suggesting that some action be taken bv this Associ- 
ation to commemorate the birth of the telegraph in railroad op- 
eration. In 1847 and 8, I believe, Alonzo B. Cornell erected a 
telegraph line from New York Citv to several points in New 
York state on a highway paralleling the Erie Railroad. That 
telegraph line consisted of a single wire running from New York 
Citv on the east side of the Hudson river to a point opposite 
Piermont, about thirty miles north of New York City, where it 
spanned the Hudson river—that was before the day of submarine 
cables. It was erected for commercial service. It was found 
that the telegraph receipts in those davs were so small that thev 
could not afford to employ a telegraph operator to handle it at 
the various stations. Therefore, they made an arrangement with 
the Erie Railroad whereby their station agents should also act 
as the agent of the Cornell telegraph line, and it was while that 
system was in vogue that Charles Minot, then general superin- 
tendent of the Erie Railroad, ‘discovered the usefulness of the 
telegraph in railroad operation, and I will read for vou an ex- 
tract from the history of the Erie Railroad. It might be stated 
that the Erie Railroad was the first railroad connected with the 
lakes, hence the name which is given it. “Between the Ocean and 
the Lakes.” 
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EXTRACT FROM EDWARD HAROLD MOTT’S HISTORY 
OF THE ERIE RAILROAD, ENTITLED “BETWEEN 
THE OCEAN AND THE LAKES,” PUBLISHD BY 
JOHN S. COLLINS, NEW YORK, IN 1900. 


To Charles Minot belongs the honor of having made the first 
practical application of the telegraph to railroading, either in 
this or any other country, by his adopting it in the early autumn 
of 1851, as near as the date can be now fixed, to the running of 
a train by telegraphic order, which led to a system that was 
adopted by railroads throughout the world, and remained the 
standard signal and reporting system on railroads until the 
block system began to take its place, ten years or so ago. Up to 
the time of Minot’s initial experiment with telegraph orders, 
trains on the railroad were run on what was called the “time in- 
terval system.” The rule was that a ruling train had right of 
one hour against the opposing train of the same class. Trainmen 
were anxious to get through. As an instance of this, once Con- 
ductor Henry Ayres had lost his hour at Pond Eddy. He took 
the switch, and after waiting ten minutes, as was the rule. and 
the opposing train not being in sight or hearing, he started a 
brakeman with a red flag, and giving him twenty minutes’ start, 
followed with his train. A little west of Shohola he caught the 
flagman, who had stopped on enough straight line to make it 
safe. The exhausted man was taken aboard the train and à 
fresh man started on with the flag, which operation was repeated 
until the train expected was met at Callieoon, thirtv-four miles 
from Pond Eddy. Captain Ayres used to say that he had flagged 
the entire length of the Delaware Division more than once. 


W. H. Stewart was running the west-bound express train on 
the day when Superintendent Minot made his astounding inno- 
vation in railroading—he happened to be going over the road 
on that train. The|train, under the rule then existing. was to 
wait for an east-bound express to pass it at Turner's. fortv- 
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seven miles from New York. That train had not arrived, and 
the west-bound train would be unable to proceed until an hour 
had expired, unless the tardy east-bound train arrived at Turn- 
er’s within that time. There was a telegraph office at Turner’s, 
and Superintendent Minot telegraphed to the operator at 
Goshen, fourteen miles further on, and asked him whether the 
east-bound train had left the station. The reply was that the 
train had not vet arrived at Goshen, showing that it was much 
behind its time. "Then, according to the narrative of the late 
W. H. Stewart, given to the author in 1896, Superintendent 
Minot telegraphed as follows, as nearly as Stewart could recol- 
lect: 


To Agent and Operator at Goshen: 


Hold the train for further orders. 
CHAS. MINOT, Superintendent. 


He then wrote this order, and handed it to Conductor Stew- 
art: 


To Conductor and Engineer, Day Express: 


Run to Goshen regardless of opposing train. 
CHAS MINOT, Superintendent. 


“I took the order," said Mr. Stewart, relating the incident, 
“showed it to the engineer, Isaac Lewis, and told him to go 
ahead. The surprised engineer read the order, and, handing 
it back to me, exclaimed : 


* Do vou take me for a d—n fool? I won't run bv that 
thing! 


“I reported to the Superintendent, who went forward and 
used his verbal authority on the engineer, but without effect. 
Minot then climbed on the engine and took charge of it himself. 
Engineer Lewis jumped off and got in the rear seat of the rear 
car. "The Superintendent ran the train to Goshen. The east- 
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bound train had not vet reached that station. He telegraphed 
to Middletown. The train had not arrived there. The west- 
bound train was run on a similar order to Middletown, and from 
there to Port Jervis, where it entered the yard from the East as 
the other train came into it from the West." 


An hour and more in time had been saved to the west-bound 
train, and the question of running trains on the Erie by tele- 
graph was at once and forever settled. 


When the System of running trains on the Erie by telegraph 
was well established, a code of signals or signs for stations was 
adopted, such as “PO” for Port Jervis, “XN” for Lackawaxen, 
and so on. With some modifications this abbreviated nomen- 
clature is in use to-day. 


Mr. Griffith: Now, gentlemen, that is the history of the 
birth of the telegraph in the railroad service, and I should like 
to offer this resolution: 


Whereas, The fact has been established that railroad opera- 
tion by telegraph was conceived by Charles Minot, General Su- 
perintendent of the Erie Railroad, in the autumn of 1851, and 
the first telegraphic train order was issued from Turner, N. Y., 
Station in that year, it is befitting the Association of Railway 
Telegraph Superintendents, and the Old Time Telegraphers and 
Historical Association to recognize that great epoch in Railroad 
and Telegraph History. And, whereas, the story of the passing 
of the old Turner, N. Y., Station on the Erie Railroad is now 
going the rounds of the press, awakening in the minds of the 
pioneer Railroad and Commercial Telegraphers fond recollec- 
tions of their early days; therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That the Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents, and the Old Time Telegraphers and Historical 
Association, the latter concurring at their next annual meeting 
in September, shall appoint a joint committee of five to raise a 

sufficient fund by popular subscription, to erect, and shall erect, 
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& monument with suitable inscription commemorative of the 
event, on the site of the original Turner, N. Y., Erie Railroad 
Station. 


And be it further Resolved, That John B. Taltavall, of the 
Telegraph and Telephone Age, shall be a member of that joint 
committee, and is hereby authorized to receive and acknowledze 
subscriptions through the columns of his journal or otherwise. 


Mr. Griffith: Now, in connection with that resolution. 
before it is moved, Mr. President, I would sav that I 
took the matter up with the Secretary of the Old Time 
Telegraphers’ and Historical Association. He endorsed my 
copy of this paper to Mr. W. J. Lloyd, president of the 
Old Time Telegraphers’ and Historical Association, Chi- 
cago, and for his information says: “I think the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Griffith a good one and heartily concur in the 
resolution. Please forward the papers to him at Los Angeles, 
with the request that thev be returned to me for presentation to 
our meeting if vou approve." Mr. Llovd writes me here and 
savs: “Referring to the attached papers, I am hearily in accord 
with the idea embodied in the proposed resolution. If if passes 
through the Railway Association, kindly return all papers to 
Secretary Sherwood, New York, that it mav be brought before 
the Old Timers’ meeting in Chicago next September. D trus? 
that vou and all others visiting Los Angeles will have a real 
good time, and that vou may all meet again in September with 
the Old Timers. W.J. Lloyd. President.” 


The President: Gentlemen. I would be glad to hear a second 
to that resolution. 
The Secretary: T second the adoption of the resolution, 


The President: It has been moved and seconded that we 
adopt the resolution. presented by Mr. Gritith. Are there any 
remarks ? 
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Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, when we are making railroad 
history we ought to be accurate, and the question has arisen in 
my mind—he stated there that this is the first instance of rail- 
way operation by telegraph. I wanted to ask—that was before 
my time, I guess—whether or not the telegraph was used in rail- 
wav operation, but not for train dispatching until this. If it 
were used in railwav operation in the general transaction of 
railway business, then it seems to me the phraseology ought to 
be altered a little bit to make it appear that this was the occasion 
where the telegraph was first added for the movement of trains. 


Mr. Griffith: It was the first time the telegraph was used 
in railroad operation. It was my intention to convey that 
thought in my preliminary remarks bv giving vou a little history 
of the Cornell lines on the highway along the Erie Railroad, 
where as a matter of economy the railroad agent was made the 
agent of the telegraph company, and there was no railroad op- 
eration bv telegraph prior to Mr. Minot's order. It is true that 
occasionally the operators along the line would inquire if train 
so and so had arrived as vet, but there was absolutely no railroad 
operation by telegraph prior to Mr. Minot’s order. 


Mr. Bennett: Thank vou; that is what I wanted. 
The President: Gentlemen, it has been moved and seconded 


that this resolution be adopted by the Association, and a com- 
mittee appointed as outlined by Mr. Griffith. 


The motion being voted upon was carried. 
The President: I will appoint on that committee E. P. 


Griffith, Charles Selden, W. J. Camp, E. A. Chenery and J. B. 
Taltavall. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. President, I beg to submit the following 
resolution suggested by Mr. Selden: 

“Resolved, That subjects involving legal, transportation, 
permanent way or traffie questions, or such findingsas may re- 
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quire authoritative approval, may be submitted as recommenda- 


tions to the American Railway Association after having received 
the requisite affirmative vote of this Association.” 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I second that. 


The President: You place that in the way of a motion or a 


resolution ? 


Mr. Williams: And a motion. 


The President: It has been moved and seconded that the 
resolution just read by Mr. Williams be adopted. Are there any 
remarks ? 


The motion being voted upon was carried. 
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Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, I move that this matter be 
presented to the Executive Committee that they may take the 
formal steps to incorporate it as an amendment in the Constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. Camp: I second that motion, Mr. President. 


The President: You have heard the motion, gentlemen. 
Are there any remarks? ` 


The motion being voted upon was carried. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, I want to make an announce- 
ment. I might announce for the information of all members, 
active or associate, members of the press, or anv of you, if vou 
desire a copy of the extract of the history “From the Lakes to 
the Ocean," pertaining to the birth of the telegraph in raiiroad 
operation, there are ample copies on the desk here from which 
you can help vourself. 


The Secretary: Here is a telegram from New York. dated 
June 23, to T. T. Dyer, President of the Association: 
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816CH. NX. 49-N.L. 
New York, June 23, 710. 


M. I. T. Dyer, Prest. Assosiation Redlands Telegraph Supts., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please accept right hand of fellowship from American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and my congratulations upon vour 
selection of Los Angeles as your meeting place. Am busily en- 
gaged in preparations for annual convention in the White Moun- 
tains next week, but my thoughts are with you and I send hearty 


greetings. 
RALPH W. POPE. 
435a June 24. 


The Secretary: I move that it be printed in the minutes | 
with the other communications. 


Mr. Williams: I second the motion. 


The President: Gentlemen, it is moved and seconded that 
this communication be printed in the Proceedings, together with 
other similar communications. Any remarks? 


The motion being voted upon was carried. 


The Secretary: I have another matter of new business. A 
letter dated Decatur, Illinois, Mav 17, to John L. Davis, Presi- 
dent Superintendents of Telegraph, Chicago, Illinois: 


CIPHER CODE. 


Decatur, Ill., May 17, 1910. 


Mr. John I. Davis, President Association Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents, Chicago, Ill. 


Referring to the enclosed letter, which I have also sent to 
some other telegraph officials upon instructions from our man- 
agement to recommend a cipher code for company use with a 
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view to reducing the volume of traffic on the railroad wires and 
the cost of telegrams sent over franks. 


Formerly secrecy was the primary object of code service, but 
this has changed to one of economy under present conditions. 


I have not seen the code brought out by the American Rail- 
way Association, but am told that it is too bulky and cumber- 
some for general or economical use, and in view of the fact that 
a code of this kind is valuable to the extent that its use is gen- 
eral, I suggest that this be a subject for discussion at the Los 
Angeles meeting of the association, which I have all along hoped 
to attend, but do not now expect to be able to do so. 

G. C. KINSMAN, 
Superintendent Telegraph. 


Decatur, Ill., Mav 17, 1910. 


Mr. John I. Davis, Superintendent Telegraph, C. & E. I. Rail- 

road, Chicago, III. 

Have you in use or do you know of a simple, sensible, pocket 
size cipher code for general railroad use, with the primary object 
of reducing the length of railroad wire and commercial wire 
telegrams ? 


The value of such a code to us will be enhanced to the extent 
that our connections use it, and by the time saved in preparing 
and translating code messages. 


Does vour experience with cipher codes justify their use for 
the purpose named ? 


G. C. KINSMAN, 
Superintendent Telegraph. 


The Secretarv: I would make a motion it be referred to the 
Miscellaneous Committee. 

The motion being seconded and put to a vote, was carried. 

The Secretary: Just one more matter. The meeting which 


we had last evening. of course, was not a regular meeting of this 
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association, and it occurred to me that the minutes of that meet- 
ing ought to be made a part of our minutes, and I make a mo- 
tion that they be incorporated in the minutes of this meeting. 


Mr. Camp: One moment before that is put. I would sug- 
gest that you amend that that extra copies of that portion be 
struck off, so as to distribute among the gentlemen who were 
present here. Will you amend your motion to that effect? 


The Secretary: What do you mean, of the whole? 


Mr. Camp: Í don't think it is desirable to send our min- 
utes of the whole proceedings to the gentlemen who were present 
at that informal meeting last night, and if the Secretary could 
arrange to strike off extra copies of the portion they would be 
interested in, that would be more desirable. 


The Secretary: I believe it would be-just as economical to 
send them a copy of our bullets. Those who have not made 
remarks, of course, outside people, would not be necessary. I 
will mention it to the Secretary and will send them if we can 
get the names. 


Mr. Camp: I second the motion, then. 


The President: The motion has been made that the min- 
utes of the proceedings last evening be incorporated in our 
minutes. 


The motion on being put to a vote was carried. 


The Secretary: I just want to correct a report that I made 
day before yesterday in regard to the number of new members. 
We have received at this meeting twenty-six active members and 
fifteen associate, making a total of forty-one. That is the high- 
est number of any previous meeting. And there were nine names 
added to the honorary list. : 


Mr. Camp: By George! You knocked me out by one name. 
] think we brought in twentv-five at Montreal. 
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The President: I certainly feel gratified that we have made 
such a large gain in our membership at this time, and I believe 
that we will eontinue to grow as those interested in our business 
find that it is helpful to them and beneficial to the companies 
they represent. Anything else, Mr. Secretary? 


The Secretary: ‘That is all under the head of new busi- 
ness. Now comes the election of officers. 


Mr. Williams: What about those papers? 


The Secretary: We have two papers here, by the way—but 
they are marked for executive meeting. That is the reason I 
didn't bring them up on this. One of them has reference to the 
nine-hour law, and the other—well, both of them have ref- 
erence 


The President: Well, gentlemen, it will be arranged for an 
executive session just as soon’ as we take care of the rest of 
the work now before us. 


The Secretary: That cleans up everything I have on the 
board under that order, Mr. President. 


Mr. Williams: Do we vote on the next place of meeting 
before the election of officers? 


The Secretary: Yes, that is the usual program. That is 
right, excuse me; that should come under the head of new busi- 
nes. We have a number of communications from different 
places, Mr. President, invitations from various cities for the 
1911 convention. 


The President: The Secretary will read the communications. 


The Seeretarv. We have invitations from Milwaukee. a 
letter from Mr. Fry, Superintendent. of Telegraph of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and an invitation from the same 
place extended by the Citizens’ Business League, signed by their 
secretary, and also from the mavor of Milwaukee. 
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Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, we all know what made Mil- 
waukee famous, but not everybody knows that in the month of 
June Milwaukee is a very delightful place to spend a few days. 
We have got Lake Michigan there and one of the handsomest 
cities in the United States, and has many points 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I would like to rise to a 
point of order. There is no motion before the house, and I 
think it would be well to go over all these invitations and then 
make remarks. I believe that is usually done. 


Mr. Bennett: If that is the practice I submit. 


The Secretary: I didn't want you to get them all lined up 
for Milwaukee beforehand. 


The President: The point is well taken, Mr. Secretary. 


The Secretary: We also have invitations from Seattle, Man- 
hattan Beach, N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Washington—Mr. Sel- 
den is in favor of Washington—St. Louis—Mr. Chenery sends 
a letter asking that we go to St. Louis. And this is the total 
number of invitations. 


Mr. Ghegan: Mr. President, just at this moment we are 
on this subject, amongst the telegrams received in response to 
those sent to the absent members, are two bearing on this sub- 
ject, and with vour permission I would like to read them; this, 
I think, would be the time to read them—just the two. One is 
from Mr. Chenery, which reads: 


“The cordial greetings greatly appreciated. If you can in- 
fluence convention to meet in St. Louis next year it would soften 
my disappointment in not being with you at the present time. 
I wish vou all an enjoyable time and successful meeting." 


The other one is from Mr. Taltavall. He Says: 


“Many thanks for kind remembrances. Sorry did not ac- 
company vou. We are all sizzling here and are yearning for 
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the pure air of Grand Canyon. Keep your eyes on Griffith, 
Dyer and Camp, and don’t let them send next year’s convention 
to Alaska.” 


Mr. Camp: Mr. President, I will give some idea as to where 
the meetings have been held in the past. Last year I made up 
a list taken from the annual reports since the inception of the 
association. It appears that we have met in Denver twice, 
namely, 1892 and 1906; in Chicago three times, 1882, 1353 
and 1902; in Detroit three times, 1894, 1900 and 1909: in 
Montreal twice, 1895 and 1908; in Niagara Falls twice, 1390 
and 1897 ; and once each in each of the following places: Omaha, 
St. Paul, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Fortress Monroe, Chattanooga, Wilmington, N. C., Washing- 
ton, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Butfalo, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. This makes a total of twenty-nine 
meetings, considering Detroit as in the western territorv, or four- 
teen in the West and fifteen in the East. 


As I believe all the larger part of our membership are lo- 
cated either in Detroit or west of there, I really think that we 
should select some point in the western territory for this next 
meeting. I would prefer, of course, having it down in mv own 
part of the country. I just mention these facts to give some 
idea to the members where we have met. 


The President: Thank you very much, Mr. Camp. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, just a few words before vou 
start this argument. I would like to call your attention to 
what I feel to be the necessity in selecting a central point for 
our next annual meeting. We have met in Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, and other central cities. and we have in 
our membership a very active member who has given us a verv 
cordial invitation to his citv, and I believe we should give 
it every consideration. Tt. is one of the most central 
that we could select, and T am satisfied that if vou gentlemen 
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select St. Louis for vour next annual meeting the attendance 
will surpass any in the history of this association. We have never 
met there, and I hope that you will set aside any personal com- 
fort feeling in the interest of the success of this association. 
Think of it well, gentlemen. St. Louis for next year! 


The President: Now, Mr. Bennett. 


Mr. Bennett: I very heartily agree with Mr. Gritlith as to 
the central point. The only difference I ean see is whether it is 
going to be hot or be cold. Now, we all work very hard at these 
conventions I have attended, although I have only attended two, 
but I like St. Louis, and I won't sav a word against it in favor 
of Milwaukee. They both have the one distinctive advantage 
of being central. The only question between the two, it appears 
to me, is one of personal comfort. But as St. Louis has never 
had the eonvention, and I didn't know that when I spoke for 
Milwaukee, I just ask vou to cancel any remarks I made about 
Milwaukee, and use vour own judgment. 


Mr. Rawlins: Mr. President, [ want to say a word in regard 
to the personal comfort side of the matter to apply to St. Louis. 
] just happened to recall that I attended a convention of railway 
superintendents at St. Louis in the month of June, and the 
weather was so cold at that time we had to take our overcoats 
along when we made an excursion on the river. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, T move that the list of places 
be posted for the inspection of the members, and that we ballot 
for a place of meeting next vear, and that those two places re- 
eciving the two highest votes upon the first ballot be balloted 
again for a decision between them. Tf there is a tie let us ballot 
off the tie. 


e 
Mr, Williams: T second that motion. 
The President: Gentlemen, vou have heard the motion. 
The motion on being put to a vote was carried. 
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The President: | will appoint Brothers Camp and Fender 
as tellers. 


Mr. Camp: Previous to collecting the ballots, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will vou kindly ask all the active members to stand? 


(There were twenty-four active members present.) 


The ballot resulted in Boston being selected for the next 
meeting of the association. | 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. President, I move the vote for Boston 
be made unanimous. 


Mr. Camp: I second the motion. 


The President: Gentlemen, I am glad to present the motion. 
You have all heard it. 


'The motion was earried. 


Mr. Williams: I move the Secretary send a message to Mr. 
Forristall to get readv. 


The motion being seconded and put to a vote was carried. 


The President: I will appoint Mr. Griffith a committee of 
one to send a telegram to Mr. Forristall. 


Mr. Camp: We didn't go to Alaska, but I think we went as 
far awav from Los Angeles as if we had. 


The President: Here is a telegram just received from For- 
ristall. It is very appropriate just now. 


i “Boston, 23rd. 
To E. A. McClintock, Los Angeles. 


At 5:30 P. M. will be with vou in spirit.” ' 
] don't exactly understand that. 


Mr. Camp: It just lacks about five minutes of being 5:50, 
Boston time. 
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The President: The next order of business is the election 
of officers. 


The Secretary: Unless you want to finish that Committee 
on Miscellaneous matters. 


The President: I wish to announce the Committee on Mis- 
cellaneous matters. Mr. W. F. Williams, Mr. S. L. Van Akin, 
Mr. F. T. Wilbur, Mr. W. W. Ryder, Mr. George Bovce and Mr. 
B. F. Frobes. | | 


The President: We will now proceed with the election of 
officers. 


The election resulted as follows: |. 
President—I. T. Dyer. | 

First Vice-President—J. B. Sheldon. 
Second’ Vice-President—William Bennett. 
Secretary and Treasurer—P. W. Drew. 


Mr. Bennett: Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in announc- 
ing the unanimous election of Mr. I. T. Dyer as President of 
the Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. We all 
offer him our hearty congratulations, I am sure. 


(Calls for *Dyer.") 


Mr. Dyer: Gentlemen, I certainly consider it an honor to 
be elected the President of an association of this character. I 
particularly feel pleasure at the large vote in my favor. I do 
not understand, with so much better material in this association, 
why a better selection was not made. However, I promise you 
the best I have for the association. I shall endeavor to improve 
it in any way I possibly can. I again thank you all for the 
honor. 
-. Mr. Bennett: The chair appoints Mr. Griffith, Mr. Sheldon 
and Mr. Camp to give formal notice to Mr. I. T. Dver of his 
election, immediately. 
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Mr. Griffith: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The chair- 
man has appointed a committee to introduce the sun rising in 
the east. We might just as well attempt to tell vou that the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west as to attempt to in- 
troduce Mr. Dyer to this association. - 


He has said somewhat modestly and somewhat timidly that 
he will do the best he can. We know what that is. We have 
had it right here, and we know what we can expect, and we 
are all satisfied with the selection made. Mr. Dyer. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. Dyer, I have the honor to renounce the 
. chair once more in vour favor, and in doing so I wish to sav that 
energy is a fine thing for an association of Telegraph Superin- 
tendents. I think the nominee that we have selected is wholly 
reliable and will give the necessary output whenever it is re- 
quired. 


Mr. Camp: Gentlemen, when I was elected. President of 

LÀ LÀ . . M LI 

this association I had the pleasure of being escorted to the chair 

bv Mr. Dyer, and I am very glad, indeed, to be able to recipro- 
cate his kind attentions on that occasion. 


Mr. Sheldon: Mr. Dyer, on behalf of the association I pre- 
sent vou with this gavel, to be used impartially and freely when 


necessary to do so—all respect due to the association. 


Mr. Dyer: Gentlemen, T thank vou and the committee, and 
had To made a selection from this room of three gentlemen I 
would particularly like to escort me to this chair. I would nn- 
doubtedly have selected the gentlemen that vou have named. 

In accepting this gavel D desire to call to vour attention 
that. while it does not appear to be standard, I will endeavor to 
use it properly and fairly for all concerned. 

The Seerteary: When a man is elected to an office he usually 
has to wear the badge of that office, and E will proceed to deco- 


rate the President. 
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Mr. Dyer: I have worn a great many badges, but this is 
the real one.  : 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. President, I would like to read the tele- 
gram I have prepared to send to Mr. Forristall. 


“To S. A. D. Forristall, Boston, Mass. 


At 5:30 P. M. we felt vour spirit and selected Boston as our 


next meeting point. Congratulations and kind greetings from 
all." 


` The President: Gentlemen, I want to ask your patience 
about making appointinent of comunittees until we have our 
executive session, because we have got to have the executive ses- 
sion anyway, and by that time I expect to get the names ready 
to present to vou. 


And now, if you will give me your attention just a moment 
longer. Mr. Elliott is here and desires to demonstrate to us a 
device that perhaps just at this time the High Tension Com- 
mittee, as well as all the members, will be interested in, and I 
have stated to Mr. Elliott that we will meet him in the exhi- 
bition room at 2:30, and after his demonstration the menibers 
and others may have an opportunity to once more look over the 
exhibits. Remember, gentlemen, that in addition to the exhi- 
bition in the banquet room there are three or four other exhibi- 
tions on the third floor, and perhaps the exhibitors would appre- 
ciate a call on them. 


Mr. Sheldon, will vou please take the chair? 
( Mr. Sheldon takes the chair.) 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? I would 
like to entertain anv resolution. 


Mr. Griffith: Mr. Chairman, vour Resolutions Committee 


begs to make its report. 
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It is hardly necessary for your committee to make any pre- 
liminary remarks on the resolutions they are about to offer, ex- 
cept to say to you that your committee has two separate resolu- 
tions, and we would ask you to hesitate after the first resolution 
has been made in offering any suggestions, as a second one will 
probably cover the point that you may have in your mind. 


Read first: 


Whereas, At this the twenty-ninth annual convention of this 
association, it is the unanimous belief of all members present that 
it has been one of the most educational, and one of the most 
profitable to the railwavs we represent, and notwithstanding the 
absence of some of our most active members, we have, under the 
leadership of our presiding officer, Mr. I. T. Dyer, accomplished 
a great amount of good; and 


Whereas, We have been entertained far beyond the measure 
of our anticipations; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the thanks of the association be tendered to 
Mr. I. T. Dyer, our worthy President, for the able manner in 
which he has conducted our meetings at Los Angeles, June 20 
to 24, inclusive, 1910, and for his untiring and successful ef- 
forts in the elaborate entertainment provided, exceeding any- 
thing heretofore experienced. Therefore, be it 


Resolved, further, that the Secretary be instructed to have 
this resolution properly engrossed and delivered to President 
I. T. Dyer. 

E. P. GRIFFITH, 
W. F. WILLIAMS, 
J. M. WALKER, 


Committee. 
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Read second:, 


Whereas, The entertainment furnished and the courtesies 
extended at this our twenty-ninth annual convention, held at 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 20 to 24, inclusive, 1910, have been so 
elaborate and magnificent, that be it 


Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due and 
are hereby extended to the several corporations, institutions, 
committees and individuals who have so materially and freely 
contributed to the success and pleasure of this meeting, especially 
‘mentioning the following: 


The Chamber of Commerce, 

The Apphance Association, 

Pacific Electric Railway Company, 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 

Los Angeles-Pacific Railway Company, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt.Lake Railroad Company, 
Wilmington Transportation Company, 

The Abbott Kinnev Company, 

The Pullman Company, 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 

Postal Telegraph Company, 

Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company, 

Hotel Alexandria, 

Hotel Marvland, Pasadena. 

Home Telegraph and Telephone Company, 

United States Long Distanee Telephone Company, 


| E. P. GRIFFITH, 


W. F. WILLIAMS, 
J. M. WALKER, 


Committee. 
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The Chairman: What do you wish to have done with this? 
Mr. Bennett: I move that the resolution be adopted. 

The Secretary: I second the motion. 

Which motion, on being put to a vote, was carried. 


Mr. Griffith: Gentlemen, just a moment, please. It has 
been suggested. that we, as a body of telegraphers, having worked 
at the kev ourselves, have been admirably taken care of by the 
two lady telegraphers in the office in the lobby, and I believe 
it would be appropriate to express our appreciation of their 
attention to us by creating a little purse at this time, to be 
presented to them by Mr. Camp. 


Mr. Camp: It has been suggested that a portion of this 
be given to the lady telephone operators as well as the telegraph 
operators. 

The President: I will consider a motion now to adjourn 
until 3 o'clock. 


Mr. Bennett: I move we adjourn until 2:30. 


Which motion was carried. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 P. M. Friday, Pres- 


ident Dyer in the chair. 


The President: We expect to have an executive session of 
this association this afternoon, but I feel we should respond to 
the invitation made by the gentleman a while ago in regard to 
bis device, and therefore, if there is no objection, we will take 
a recess for thirty minutes and visit the exhibition room, the 
active members returning to this room for the purpose of hold- 


ing an executive session at 3:50, 


At 4 oclock P. M. the convention. reconvened. 
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A motion was made and earried that the next convention 
meet in Boston on the third Tuesday—May 16, 1911. 


Upon motion the convention adjourned. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ENTERTAINMENT FUND. 


United States Electric Company, New York. 

Kerite Insulated Wire and Cable Company, New York. 
Duplex Metals Company, New York. 

The Railroad Supply Company, New York. v 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 

Standard Underground Cable Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
National Carbon Company, Cleveland, O. 

Western Electric Company, New York. 

C rouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. H. Bunnell & Co., New York. 

Northern Electric and Mfg. Co., Montreal, Canada. 
National Dictograph Company, New York. 

General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Telephone Company, New York. 

National India Rubber Company, New York. 

F. M. Ferrin, Boston, Mass. 

L. M. Ericcson Tel. Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Pioneer Tel. and Tel. Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co.. Newark, N. J. 
Edison Mfg. Company, Orange, N. J. 

Electrie Storage Battery Co.. Philadephia, Pa. 

Central Eleetric Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Sandwich Electrie Company, Sandwich, Ill. 

Watson Insulated Wire Co., Chicago, Hl. 

National Telephone Selector Co., New York. - 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Roebling Company, New York. 
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EXHIBITS AND REPRESENTATIVES AT THE CON- 
VENTION. - 


Numerous interesting exhibits of up to date electrical appa- 
ratus were displayed in the large and commodious rooms pro- 
vided for the purpose. 


Mr. J. J. Ghegan, president of J. H. Bunnell & Co., New 
York, represented the interests of that corporation. 


The National Dictograph Company of New York had an in- 
teresting exhibit in charge of Mr. Richard A. Fanto, manager 
of the company. 


The Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company of Chicago, 
Ill., had an interesting exhibit of their equipment for use in 
connection with telephone train dispatching, including their se- 
lective system. They were represented by H. C. Goldnick and 
C. F. Hartung. 


The National Carbon Company of Cleveland, O., were rep- 
resented by an exhibit in charge of Mr. F. H. Murray, Pacific 
Coast representative. 


The National Telephone Selector Company of New York had 
an exhibit in charge of G. M. Seelev and E. Kleinschmidt. The 
selector which they displayed is an alternating current device. 


The Buda Company of New York, Chicago and St. Louis ex- 
hibited an excellent motor car which received much favorable 
comment from those required to use cars for line inspection. 
Mr. C. H. Bull of Chicago was in charge of the exhibit. 


The Western Electric Company displaved numerous and in- 
teresting electrical devices, among them the new Western Electric 
selector, Which received many favorable comments from the vis- 
itors. Mr. E. K. Dyer, Pacific Coast salesman of San Francisco. 
and H. G. George, Los Angeles representative, were in charge 


of the exhibit. 
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The Railway Safety Signal Company had an elaborate ex- 
hibit, consisting of miniature locomotives and rails equipped with 
cliective signalling devices for prevention of accidents caused 
hv mistaken or neglected train orders, front or rear end colli- 
sions, open or partially open switches, side wipe from cars on 
sidings, destroyed or defective bridges, broken rails and land- 
slides. 


The Standard Underground Cable Company of Pittsburg, 
Pa., had an elaborate display of underground, aerial and inside 
wires and cables for fire alarm and police telegraph systems, sub- 
marine telegraph and telephone cable, and steel core copper 
sheath line wire. Messrs. A. B. Saurman and C. G. Pvle were 
in charge of the exhibit. 


The exhibit of the United States Electric Company of New 
York was in charge of M. E. Launbranch of Chicago and Charles 
M. Sigison of New York. They displaved a full line of their 
Gill selectors, showing how they may be used in connection with 
semaphore signalling, as well as in telephone dispatehing. 


The Western Engineering Specialties Company of Denver. 
Colo., exhibited a device for the protection of telephone lines 
or other circuits at transmission line crossings, protecting the 
lower eircuits from being subjected to the high potentials in case 
the transmission lines should break. It eliminated the basket 
form of protector, which is often an additional source of danger, 
especially where the baskets are made of metal. Mr. J. F. Dostal 
was in charge of the exhibit. 


The exhibit of the General Railway Signal Companw of 
Rochester, N. Y., was in charge of G. H. Groce, E. Parsons and 
M. F. Geer. The system which they displaved can be ar- 
ranged for calling the dispatcher’s office only, or for 
calling between stations, in either of which cases the instru- 
ments are bridged on the line and calls made without the use of 
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local battery. Alternating current or direct current ringers may 
be used in either case. 


The Intensifier Company was represented by Mr. R. A. Beck 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Lamar, Colo., 
and Mr. C. A. Parker, Superintendent of Telegraph of the Den- 
ver, Northwestern & Pacifie Railroad, Denver, who showed the 
operation of the telegraphic intensifler. The use of these inten- 
sifiers makes it practicable for the operator to copy with a type- 
writer direct from the standard relay without the resonator, 
local sounder or batterv, using this instrument and the stroke of 
the armature of the relay to produce the sound. No change is 
made in the relay. The main line is not affected in any way by 
its use. Mr. Beck is the inventor of this device. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


At the dinner Tuesday evening at Ocean Park Mrs. W. W. 
Ryder, in behalf of the association, presented the daughter of 
Mr. I. T. Dver with a beautiful gold watch, the occasion. being 
her eighteenth birthday. 


Mr. L. C. McIntosh of the Southern Pacific Railroad, Los 
Angeles, an old and esteemed friend of the Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Age, looked after our interests at the convention in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


It was the general consensus of opinion of those present at 
ihe convention that more actual work was aceomplished and 
more entertainment enjoved at this meeting than at anv which 


has been held since the association was organized. 


Nore: By action of the Executive Committee, the date of 
the next annual meeting was changed to Monday, June Vth, 
1911. ; 
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voice at from three to ten feet from the 
DICTOGRAPH. 

Impart same matter to all connecting sta- 
tions at same time if desired. 

Associates or employees do not have to’ 
leave their working stations to respond 
to calla or execute orders. 

Officers of a banking institution can, in the 
presence of their customers secure any 
information about their accounts without 
their knowledge. 

Any official or Director of a bank or other 
corporation can, while engaged in a 
Director's Meeting, communicate with 
anyone in the establishment without ab- 
senting himself from his associates. 


National Dictograph 
Company 


K. M. TURNER, President 
NEW YORK OF! ICE 1269 Broadway 


‘i LL Factory Jamaica, L. I. -3 E 
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THIS TRADE MARK 


WELD-CLAD 


TRADE-MARK 


Is your guarantee of a 


perfectly welded 


COPPER-CLAD STEEL WIRE 


Duplex Metals Company 
Singer Building 
New York 


Monadnock Building Pennsylvania Building 
Chicago Philadelphia 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


THE ASSOCIATED BELL COMPANIES 


One Policy . Universal Service One System 


PRIVATE LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE LINES 


May be leased for One Hour or more a day 


at attractive Rates 


Full information upon request 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


15 Dey Street, - - New York City 


The following resolution was adopted by the 

Association of Railway Telegraph Superintend- 

ents at the Annual Meeting held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., June 20-24: 


“In view of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee, it is the sense of this Association 
that the new agreement, The Standard Tel- 
ephone Operating Agreement for Railroads, 
offers an equitable and comprehensive sub- 
stitute for the old, or standard, railroad con- 
tract, for immediate negotiation by the rail- 
roads as may be best suited to their respect- 


ive needs and circumstances.” 


For information, address 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


Commercial Department 


15 Dey St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia St. Louis’ Chicago Atlanta 


You Can Now Install a Complete 


WwesSorn-Ekecsric 
5:7. Train Dispatching 
ge | Telephone System 


2 consisting of "Bell" Grade 


ER 1i | F Telephones and our 
tnr buc Ll a L New Type Tele- 
— " | phone Selector and 


» á Sending Key. 


The No. 50A Selector 
The combination makes the most reliable and efficient 
Train Dispatching Equipment in the world. 

The Telephones are the celebrated "Bell" Grade Tel- 
ephone; over 50,000 of which are today giving satisfac- 
tory service on more than 50 of the largest railroads in 
the country. 

The new Selector is the simplest selector yet produced. 
It has no relays, only one contact, is not polarized, and 
uses no local battery. It combines high speed of call- 
ing with absolute accuracy and positive action. The 
Sending Key is just a simple'train of gears with a single 
contact. 


Write our nearest house, Dept. 50-T, for further information regarding 
this apparatus. 


The Western Blectric Company Furnishes Equipment for Bvery Electrical Need 


"SAVE "wt. ^D "REO nih we XN 


QU Neslern-LiecIric (B) 


ib. it COMPANY ` — 


Atlanta Manufacturer St Louis P 
New York Chicago of the Kansas City San Francisco 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 8,000,000 Denver Los Angeles 
yston Cincinnati “Bell” Omaha Sea 


Pittsburg Minneapolis Telephones Dallas Salt Lake City 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London 
Berlin Paris Johannesbur$ Sydney Tokyo 


TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE AGE 


Established 1883 


A Semi-Monthly Journal devoted 
lo Telegraphy, "Telephony 
and Allied Interests 


Price Two Dollars Per Year 


Headquarters fer all Telegraph, Telephone and Electrical | 
Books. Orders filled the same day received. 


Everyone connected with Railway Telegraph 
Service should have a copy of 


POCKET EDITION OF DIAGRAMS 


and complete information for Telegraph 
Engineers and Students. The 
best book on Telegraphy 
ever published. 


Price $1.50 


Address all orders to 


J. B. TALTAVALL, Publisher 
253 Broadway, New York 


ROCK ISLAND 


NEW PATENT 


DRY CELLS 


Re 3 HIGHEST 
AFFECTED : - VOLTAGE 


BY B LONGEST 


* LIFE AND 
GREATEST 


HEAT, COLD 


OR Recuperative 


DAMPNESS L4 QUALITIES 


Heavier Zinc Imported Carbons, strictly Hand Made. 
Won't run down when standing idle. 

Now being used and recommended by a great many 
of the leading Railway Companies for Telephone 
and Block Signal Service. Send for free samples. 


Rock Island Battery Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tur GILL SELECTOR 


SIMPLE -: COMPACT 
ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


The only Selector which has demonstrated its worth by 
years of satisfactory service. 


Used by over 50 of the principal railroads in the United 


States and Canada. 


There are none better. Ask our customers, They are 
using them and know. 


We are not the largest concern ia the world, but we make 
the best Selector. 


The services of our telephone, telegraph and selector ex- 
perts are at your services free of charge. 


The United States Electric Co. 


284-286 Pearl Street Room 1533 Monadnock Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Roebling 


Copper and Double Galvanized 
Telegraph Wire 


Drawn from the best 
materials by the best 
methods, has long been 
accepted as a standard 
by the most exacting 


users 


ALSO COPPER CLAD STEEL WIRE 
(WELD CLAD) 


For Prices Address 


John A. Roebling’s Sons CO. 


Works, Trenton, N. J. 


Agencies and Branches: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
LOS ANGELES ; SEATTLE 


G. R. S. SELECTOR 
Model 2, Form B 


This Company is ready to furnish 
Telephone Train Dispatching Selectors 
Model 2, Form B, and Automatic 
Call Model 3, Form A 


HESE instruments were under test during 

the Los Angeles Convention, and are an 
improvement over instrument Model 2, Form A, 
exhibited at that Convention. 


Entire operation of one circuit, including 
local calls, performed with but six (6) cells of 
storage, or eighteen (18) cells of potash battery. 
(Patent applied for). 


Any one Selector arranged to operate from 
one to six separate bells or signals. 


Minimum battery maintenance insured. 


General Railway Signal Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1248 Peoples Gas Building 506 Eastern Townships Bank 


NEW YORK, 708 Night and Day Bank 


MARSHALL'S 
Electrical Condensers 


MARSHALL’S ELECTRICAL 
CONDENSERS 


FOR TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
X-RAY, EXPERIMENTAL AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. 


Sending Condensers for Wireless made to stand any voltage required. 
Standard Condensers a specialty. These Condensers are used in 
all Telegraph offices in America where Standard and ordinary Con- 
densers are required. 
CONDENSERS AND ARTIFICIAL LINES for Sub- 
marine Cables and Land Lines. Send for Catalog. 


References: O. STRUBEL, Esq., Engineer Mex. Tel. Co., N. Y. 
J. G. MURRAY, Esq., Electrician C. & S. A. Tel. Co., N. Y. 


Address: WM. MARSHALL, 
709 Lexington Ave., near 57th St., NEW YORK 


Sandwich Selector 
No Local Battery Main Line Bell 


Extreme High Speed 
Simple, Substantial Costs Less 


** Railroad” Equipment 
Sandwich Electric Qo. 


SANDWIGH, ILL. 


The Railroad Man’s Verdict 


WHAT IT MEANS 


The railroad man lives in a world of bis own. A 
strenuous world but a practical one. 


Responsibilities far greater than in most other pro- 
. . . . i . ‘ . . . . 
fessions, are his pride, and his work is his ambition. 


To be a good railroad man, is worth while. 


That a man ‘‘Lives in a world of his own,” occasion- 
ally indicates narrow-mindedness, but fhe railroad man 
is but the eonservative that his profession. demands. 
IIe must mind his business. The lives of many depend 
upon it. 


So the praetieal man whether he handles switeh lever 
or throttles is of necessity cautious. He must know his 
track well. 


So, when new theories, new apparatus appear, his 
acceptance of them is a sure indication of worth. 


Kellogg railway telephones and dispatching systems 
are not theories to the working railroad man of today. 
He knows from experience, their value, their reliability 
and their safety. 


Kellogg railway dispatching systems are in operation 
on many of the best known roads. 
If vou are interested in the best methods of train 


handling, write us for estimates and complete informa- 
tion, 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 
& SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago 


Absolute Safety Assured 


AT YOUR HIGHWAY CROSSINGS 


By Any One of the 30 Different Types of 


THE CHICAGO CROSSING SIGNAL 
AT YOUR SWITCHES 


By Locking Them Up With Our 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SWITCH LOCKS 


AT YOUR CURVES, TUNNELS, 
YARD ENTRANCES, ETC., ETC. 


By Our 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC. BLOCK SIGNALS 


We also Make the best 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS for SIGNALS, - 
PHONES, Etc. 


Track and Interlocking Relays for Signals and Bells, 
Train Annunciators and Indicators, Battery Zincs 


and Coppers, Bond Wires and Channel Pins 
LET US PROVE IT 
Send for Our Latest Catalogues 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


New York San Francisco St. Louis, St. Paul Denver 
Richmond Kansas City 


OL KERITE X. 
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INSULATED 


WIRES and CABLES 


Aerial, Underground, Interior, 
ubmarine 


KERITE has been proven by the 


only real test—the test of time—to 


1 
9 
be the most durable, efficient and per- 1 
0 


© UIl 00 = 


manent insulation known. 


“Ask the People Who Have Used It” 


Railroad, Light, Power 
Signaling, Telegraph, Telephone 


KERITE INSULATED WIRE 
AND CABLE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED BY W. R. BRIXEY 
SOLE MANUFACTURER 


Hudson Terminal 


eh Y 30 Church St., New York ©! Ys 


A : af’ . 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE £7] 


€ R 3 WATSON INSULATED WIRE CO. CR Ye 
Ww LA VJ 


Railway Exchange, Chicago, lll. 3 
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